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INTRODUCTORY. 

This  number  begins  the  ninth  volume  of  the  present  series  of  our 
Magazine,  and  ushers  it  upon  what  will  be,  ere  it  closes,  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  its  existence.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  its  present 
position,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  by  help  obtained  from  God 
it  continues  unto  this  dav.  It  owes  little,  all  must  admit,  to  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  denomination  whose  name  it  bears.  It 
owes  nothing  to  such  sensational  expedients  as  are  adopted  to  give 
popularity  to  other  publications,  got  up  avow^edly  in  the  interests  of 
religion,  but  really,  it  is  well  known,  to  sell.  It  is  devoted  to  the 
•dTocacy  of  principles  which  it  has  become  common  to  sneer  at  as 
narrow  and  out  of  date,  and  which  do  in  fact  lie  directly  athwart 
many  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  tendencies  of  the  day. 
Through  death  in  one  case,  through  increasing  bodily  infirmity  in 
another,  it  has  lost  the  help  it  derived  from  the  wise  management 
and  the  powerful  and  practised  pens  of  its  former  conductors.  Yet 
when  we  think  that,  despite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  it  has  not  only 
proved  self-supporting,  but  continues  to  grow  in  influence  and  circula- 
tion, we  are  surely  warranted  to  see  in  this  a  token  of  the  blessing 
of  Him  whose  truth  and  covenanted  cause  it  aims  to  promote.  AVe 
may  indeed  be  mistaken  as  to  this,  but  until  it  can  be  shown  that  we 
are  so,  we  will  hold  by  the  animating  conviction,  and  thank  God  and 
take  courage. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  success  that  may  have  been  granted  the 
IffMjazine  hitherto,  we  feel  that  we  have  enough  to  stimulate  our  best 
efforU  in  conducting  it^  in  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  t\ie  ewd 
for  which  it  has  been  entrusted  to  ua.     Its  object  and  our  duty  is  not 
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to  provide  agreeable  entertainment  for  the  leisure  hour,  though  we 
should  like  it  to  interest  as  well  as  instruct.  Nor  is  it  merelv  to  set 
forth  the  truths  and  duties  of  religion  with  a  view  to  the  personal 
edification  of  our  readers,  though  we  should  he  sorry  if  anything 
appeal's  in  it  wliich  does  not  conduce  more  or  loss  directly  to  that  end. 
But  mainlv  and  distinctively,  the  end  of  the  Origimil  Secession 
Magazine  is  the  end  of  the  Original  Secession  C'hurch — namely,  to 
promote  the  public  honour  of  the  enthroned  Mediator  and  the  interests 
of  His  public  cause  in  our  land,  by  maintaining  the  principles  of  the 
Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  These  principles  we 
believe  to  be  Scripturally  true.  We  regtird  them  as  the  Word  of 
Christ's  patience  given  us  to  keep.  As  we  venerate  His  authority, 
and  would  confess  Him  and  His  words  before  men,  we  can  neither 
surrender  nor  conceal  them.  In  adhering  to  them  we  are  clinging  to  no 
sapless  and  worn-out  traditions  of  the  fathers,  for  there  dwells  in  them, 
as  in  every  part  of  Divine  truth,  imperishable  vitality  and  jxjwer. 
So  far  are  these  principles  from  being  behind  the  age,  as  popular 
ignorance  and  prejudice  onicularly  affirm,  they  are  immeasurably  in 
advance  of  it,  in  all  that  is  most  essential  to  its  well-being  and  progress. 
A  general  and  whole-hearted  return  to  them  would  solve  mimy  of  the 
problems  and  sweep  away  many  of  the  evils  which  human  policy  is 
grappling  with  in  vain,  and  carry  society  forward  to  a  point  of  progress 
in  sentiment  and  attainment  far  ahead,  not  merely  of  what  it  has  yet 
reached,  but  of  what  it  has  even  faith  to  descry.  What  an  advance, 
for  example,  ujKni  the  present  feeling  and  actings  of  the  nation 
toward  Popery  is  that  solemn  and  unsparing  repudiation  of  its  idola- 
tries and  blasphemous  pretensions  which  lies,  sealed  with  the  nation\s 
oath,  in  the  National  Covenant !  How  far  have  the  majority  of 
Presbyterians  to  rise  in  their  zeal  against  the  unscriptural  system  of 
Prelacy  ere  they  heartily  own  tlie  obligation  of  the  public  vow  that 
lies  upon  them,  as  upon  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  to  sever  its 
connection  with  the  State,  but  to  "extirpate"  it.  And  upon  the 
imagination  of  which  of  our  modem  unionists  has  there  ever  dawned 
a  scheme  of  union  so  grandly  comprehensive  in  its  range  and  so 
broadly  and  firmly  based  on  the  foundations  of  Divine  truth  as  that 
outlined  in  the  Solemn  League  ;  which  binds  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
realm  to  "endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion, 
confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  government,  directory  for  worship 
and  catechising;"  and  which  binds  State  and  Church  together  to 
co-operate,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  as  fellow-servants^  of  the  same 
Master,  fellow-subjects  of  the  same  King,  "  that  the  Lord  ma}^  be 
one  and  Hia  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms  V     ^^\\o\i  \\\c§i^  ^w^ 
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the  Other  great  ends  of  our  National  Covenants  hare  been  more  than 
reah'sed ;  when  the  Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  united  in 
006  Church  on  a  basis  comprehending  more  of  the  truth  of  God  than 
ii  contained  in  the  Westminster  Standards  taken  in  their  entirety, 
and  bj  a  bond  larger  and  more  sacred  than  a  national  yo\v  and  oath 
to  God ;  when  the  State,  acting  in  alliance  with  the  Church,  and 
acting  both  under  the  obligation  of  their  joint-covenant  with  their 
common  Head  and  King,  have  done  their  utmost  to  root  out  Popeiy 
and  Prelacy  and  whatsoever  is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godliness ;  then  and  not  till  then  will  we  confess  that  the 
position  of  the  Second  Reformation  which  we  occupy  has  been  left 
behind  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  that  the  command'  is, 
**  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward."  Mean- 
vhile,  till  that  position  is  reached  again  by  the  msgority  of  the 
Church  and  nation  who  have  so  far  resiled  from  it,  it  would  be 
treachery  alike  to  the  cause  of  God  and  to  the  cause  of  progress  for 
us  to  abandon  it. 

Let  us  call  upon  our  readers  to  aid  us  in  the  noble  work  of  seeking 
to  maintain  it.  They  can  do  so  by  their  prayers.  They  can  do  so 
by  their  efforts  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Magazine,  We  know 
some  who  pay  for  several  copies  to  fellow-members  of  the  Church  who 
are  not  able  to  afford  them.  We  know  of  others  who  have  excited 
Tcry  considerable  interest  in  our  principles  and  position  by  handing 
it  to  their  neighbours.  All  may  do  something  in  this  way,  and  when 
the  organs  of  error  and  latitudinarianism  are  so  numerous  and  influ- 
ential, the  friends  of  truth  are  the  more  called  to  bestir  themselves 
to  supply  the  antidote. 


THE  PAST  AND  COMING  YEAR 

The  year  1868  has  added  a  memorable  page  to  the  history  of  Europe. 
Events  thicken  as  the  time  draws  on  when  the  mystery  of  God  shall 
be  finished  in  the  overthrow  of  that  huge  satanic  system  of  civil  and 
religious  despotism,  culminating  in  Popery,  which  has  so  long 
enthralled  the  nations.  Like  the  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
which  have  marked  the  past  year,  there  are  disorganising  forces  at 
work,  which  that  system  itself  has  generated,  and  which,  by  a  signal 
di«j)lay  of  Divine  retribution,  shall  rend  it  in  pieces.  By  a  natural 
reaction  Popery  has  driven  many  in  continental  lands  into  infidelity 
and  atheism ;  by  a  similar  reaction  despotism  has  called  forth  among 
the  mtJonah'ties  it  has  been  crushing,  the  spirit  of  communism  awd 
^ro/ution;  and  am^ng  tJ^ese  antagonistic  foroes  the  conflict  ha^ 
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begun,  which,  ending  in  their  mutual  destruction,  shall  leave  the 
stage  of  earth  clear  for  the  establishment  of  the  millennial  kingdom  of 
Christ  From  His  mediatorial  throne  on  high  He  has  begun  "  the 
removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made, 
that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain."  As  out  of 
vast  geologic  changes,  confusing  and  altering  the  previously  existing 
state  of  things,  God  prepared  the  earth  as  a  habitation  for  man,  sc 
out  of  the  throes  and  overtumings  of  analogous  changes  in  the  mora 
and  political  world,  He  will  call  forth  that  "  new  heavens  and  tha' 
new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.**  "  I  will  overturn,  over 
turn,  overturn  it ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until  He  come  whose  righ 
it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  Him." 

To  all  who  long  and  pray  for  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist,  th< 
great  weakening  of  its  political  ascendancy  on  the  Continent  during 
the  past  year  must  afford  matter  of  gratulation  and  praise.  Fo; 
centuries  Austria  has  lain  in  servile  chains  at  the  feet  of  Rome 
Only  nineteen  years  ago  it  entered  into  that  famous  concordat  b^ 
which  it  yielded  itself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into  the  power  of  j 
domineering  priesthood.  No  nation  seemed  to  be  so  drunk  with  th 
wine  of  the  great  harlot's  fornication.  But  the  blow  struck  it  by  tin 
battle  of  Sadowa  seems  to  have  roused  it  from  its  fatal  stupor.  It 
people  have  awoke  to  feel  that  the  paralysing  power  of  an  all-graspiu| 
priesthood  is  the  cause  of  their  national  weakness  and  humiliation 
And  during  the  past  year  its  legislature  has  passed  laws  in  favour  o 
the  freedom  of  education  and  marriage,  and  of  the  equality  of  al 
religious  denominations  in  the  eye  of  law,  which  have  given  th< 
stipulations  of  the  concordat  to  the  winds,  and  broken  the  supremacy 
of  the  priesthood  in  Austria,  let  us  hope  for  ever.  The  Pope,  o 
course,  has  thimdered  forth  his  anathemas  against  these  laws  and  al 
who  comply  with  them,  only  to  find,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy 
that  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  lost  all  their  power  to  quel 
the  rising  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  bosom  of  an  awakening  people,  an( 
that  in  trying  to  wield  them,  he  is  only  irritating  that  spirit  int< 
more  angry  strength,  and  making  a  pitiable  display  of  his  owi 
weakness. 

Within  the  past  few  months,  also,  Spain  has  been  lost  as  a  politica 
ally  and  prop  to  the  Papacy.  Of  all  the  kingdoms  that  have  givei 
their  power  and  strength  unto  the  beast,  none  has  done  Rome's  worl 
with  such  abject  submission  or  such  ungrudging  self-sacrifice  a: 
Spain.  Philip  the  Second  owned  to  his  son  on  his  death-bed  that  h< 
had  spent  on  wars  undertaken  for  the  extermination  of  Protestantisn 
more  than  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  millions  of  ducats !  He 
migbt  have  added  that  by  such  wars,  by  the  Holy  luqaiaVtVoxi,  ^xv^>a 
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direct  persecution,  he  and  his  &ther  had  been  the  means  of  slaugh- 
tering some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Protestant  lives.  Thus  has 
Spain  served  Rome,  and  she  has  received  for  it  Rome's  usual  wages — 
Mtional  beggary,  corruption,  and  degradation.  The  last  gift  of 
Popery  to  her  was  a  Queen,  who  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  the 
throne  to  show  bow  such  devotion  as  Rome  counts  saintly  and  delights 
to  honour  may  coincide  with  the  vilest  profligacy  that  can  outrage 
the  law  of  God  or  dishonour  a  throne.  But,  by  a  revolution  strangely 
nidden  and  strangely  calm,  the  Spaniards  have  cast  off  the  yoke  of 
their  unworthy  monarch  and  of  the  Papacy  together ;  have  expelled 
the  Jesuits  from  their  coimtry  and  confiscated  their  property ;  hare 
proclaimed  religious  liberty,  the  ifreedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
pablic  assemblages,  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  education,  the 
rigiit  of  trial  by  jury,  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law.  The 
revolution  caught  the  priesthood  in  the  very  act  of  persecuting  men 
for  reading  the  Bible,  but  now  the  martyrs  of  prison  and  exile  are 
free ;  leave  has  been  granted  to  build  a  Protestant  church  at  Seville, 
where  the  Inquisition  plied  its  secret  enginery  of  torture  and  death 
more  terribly  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain  ;  and  the  whole 
ooontry,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Gibraltar,  is  open  to  the  Word  of  God. 
^Vhat  Christian  does  not  hail  the  change  with  grateful  wonder  and 
jov  I  And  what  a  responsibility  rests  on  the  Christian  Churches  of 
Britain  to  send  that  Bible  and  that  Gospel  which  will  give  the  still 
benighted  Spaniard  a  higher  than  political  emancipation — the  eman- 
cipation of  his  conscience  and  of  his  soul ! 

All  the  year  through,  Europe  has  been  agitated  and  held  in  alarm 
bj  *^  rumours  of  wur  "  between  two  of  its  mightiest  military  powers. 
France  and  Prussia  have  been  eying  each  other  with  looks  of 
jealousy  and  menace,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  mercifully  restrained 
from  rushing  into  conflict.  We  say  mercifully;  for  with  armies  so 
immense,  wielding  such  murderous  weapons  of  destruction,  the 
result  of  war  between  these  powers  must  be  a  slaughter  of  human  life 
such  as  one  shudders  to  think  of.  Still,  the  possession  of  such  vast 
armaments  breeds  the  temptation  to  use  them ;  it  seems  likely  that 
the  Providence  which  has  permitted  their  construction  has  some 
purpose  of  righteous  vengeance  to  serve  by  their  use ;  and  we  fear 
that  in  the  skirts  of  Papal  France  there  is  still  to  be  found  the  blood 
of  the  Huguenots. 

But  both  prophecy  and  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  point  to  a 
war-cloud  gathering  over  a  larger  area,  and  charged  with  the  elements 
of  a  mightier  devastation.      Russia  has  long  been  intriguing,  not 
without  succese^  to  stir  up  dissension  said  insurrection  among  \3i© 
nyBl&itbsaDd  motley  nationalities  of  the  decaying  Turkish  empire. 
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Her  object  is  to  create  an  opportunity  of  subyertiug  that  empire,  and 
80  to  realise  the  long-cherished  dream  of  her  ambition,  by  making  a 
way  over  its  ruins  to  uncontrolled  supremacy  in  the  East.  But  any 
overt  attempt  to  carry  out  this  project  would  bring  on  war  with 
our  own  and  other  nations  of  Western  Europe;  and  students  of 
prophecy  think  it  every  way  likely  that  the  shock  of  such  a  tremen- 
dous conflict  is  the  pre-determined  means  by  which  not  only  Mahom- 
medanism  is  to  perish,  but  the  foimdations  of  the  mystic  Babylon  are 
to  be  shaken,  till  it  fall  to  rise  no  more. 

Plain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  Popery  is  quaking  as  if  with  premo- 
nitions of  its  coming  fall.  For  the  last  month  of  18G9  the  Pope  has 
summoned  to  Rome  a  council  of  Romish  dignitaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  evidently  to  consult  how  his  reeling  throne  and  infalli- 
bility are  to  be  kept  up.  Doubtless  the  thunder  of  the  seven  hills 
will  wax  portentously  loud ;  bulls,  anathemas,  infallible  decrees,  will 
sound  loudly  but  very  harmlessly  and  unheeded  through  the  sky  of 
Christendom ;  but  what  we  have  really  to  fear  iS;  that  deeply  hatched 
plots  will  be  laid  to  perfect  that  Popish  conquest  of  Britain  which  is 
going  on  so  prosperously,  for  let  us  assure  ourselves  that  the  Pope 
would  part  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  gain  that  supremacy  in 
Britain,  which  will  enable  him  to  wield  Britain's  power  through  the 
world-wide  extent  of  Britain's  possessions.  And  who  shall  venture  to 
say,  thJAt,  in  righteous  retribution  for  the  support  we  have  given  to 
Popery,  during  the  last  forty  years,  in  perjured  violation  of  our 
national  vows  to  extirpate  it,  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  gain  that 
supremacy  for  a  time  *?  At  all  events  there  shall  be  a  struggle  for  it, 
for  which  it  becomes  all  Protestants  to  be  preparing. 

And  while  perplexity  and  changes  have  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  past  year,  our  own  country  has  been  fai*  from  being  in  a  state  of 
repose.  Scarcely  had  the  unexpectedly  sudden  and  prosperous  termi- 
nation of  the  Abyssinian  war  sent  a  sensation  of  relief  and  gladness 
through  the  nation,  when  it  was  plunged  into  the  tumult  of  the 
political  struggle,  now  going  forward,  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  On  that  great  question  of  the  past  and  of  the  opening 
year  we  cannot  avoid  making  a  few  remarks,  in  doing  which  we  think 
it  right  to  premise  that  the  editors  alone  are  responsible  for  the  senti- 
ments they  express.  We  think  we  may  safely  say,  that,  if  the  proposed 
measure  involved  no  other  or  wider  interests  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
Prelatic  Church  in  Ireland  cu  such,  all  Original  Seceders  would  gladly 
bail  it  They  have  protested  all  along  against  its  anti-scriptural  hier- 
archy and  worship.  They  have  protested  no  less  solemnly  against  the 
dishonour  done  to  Christ  by  the  usurped  supremacy  of  its  earthly  head. 
Thejrare  in  theJigj^  of  praying,  from  time  to  time,  for  its  overthrow. 
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and  are  prepared  t^)  employ  all  legitimate  and  scriptural  means  for  this 
end  More  tlmn  thirty  yean*  ujro  tliey  publishetl  vm  one  of  tiieir  reasons 
for  public  fasting  that,  thougli  the  Reformation  had  been  established  in 
Ireknd  for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  "  the  Irish  Church,  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  time,  has  been  employed  for  secular  purposes,  and 
for  the  support  of  an  anti-scriptural  hierarchy,  rather  than  for  rooting 
oat  Popish  ignorance  and  superstition  and  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  ;  and  it  is  to  this  cause  we  are 
to  ascribe  the  strong  hold  which  Popery  still  has  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  population  of  that  imhappy  country."  We  say,  then,  had  this 
been  a  proposal  to  disestablish  Prelacy  as  such,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  in  its  stead  a  Church  invested  with  the  pure  and  scrip- 
tural forms  of  Presbyterianism — in  other  words,  had  it  l)oen  a  proposal 
to  realize  the  end  which  the  nation  is  bound  by  the  groat  oatli  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  seek — "  the  refoinnatum  of  religion 
in  Ireland  according  to  the  Word  of  Grod  and  the  example  of  the  l)e8t 
Reformed  Churches  '* — all  Seceders  would  have  felt  they  were  acting 
most  consistently  in  giving  it  their  heartiest  support 

But  we  need  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  pi^jposal.     Substantially, 
and  in   design,    it    is    a    proposal    to    withdraw    all    Government 
countenance  and  support  from  Protestantism  in  Ireland.     For  this 
nation  to  withdraw  all  legal  recognition  of  Prelacy  in  Ireland  is  one 
thing;  for  this  nation,  hitherto  constitutionally  Protestant,  to  with- 
draw all   legal   recognition  of  Protestantism   in    Ireland  is  a  very 
diiferent  thing ;  hihI  yet  this  is  what  the  measure  proposes,  as  its 
framer  very  emphaticHlly  intimated  in  his  speech  at  Wigan  when  he 
said—"  1   look  to  this   Protestant  people  to   put  down    Protestant 
ascendancy."     Now  liere  very  grave  questions  arise  :  Is  it  consistent 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  a  Protestant  nation  to  cease  to 
own  Protestantism  nationally  in  any  part  of  its  dominions  1     Is  this 
consistent  with  the  Solemn  League  which  we  have  seen  binds  the 
nation,  civilly  considered,  to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
Ireland  on  a  Protestant  basis  I     Does  it  not  render  the  outcarrying  of 
this  end  of  the  Solemn  League  for  ever  impracticable,  so  far  as  the 
State  is  concerned ;  for  how  can  the  State  work  in  its  own  sphere  for 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  Ireland,  when  it  has  formally  and  legally 
renounced  all  obligation  to  care  for  religion  there  in  any  form  what- 
ever?   And  how  does  this  proposed  measure  look  when  placed  along- 
ude  of  what  the  Original  Secession  Testimony  says  as  to  the  duty  of 
nations  to  give  post  five  legal  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion,  when  it  affirms  that  "  in  the  exercise  of  their  legislative 
authority,  it  is  the  duty  of  natjona  or  their  representatives  to  remo've 
kom  their  dvil  constitutum  wliatever  imxy  l>e  found  to  stand  In  t\ie 
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way  of  the  progress  of  revealed  religion — to  have  the  whole  of  their- 
civil  laws  framed,  and  the  whole  of  their  administration  regulated,  ia 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  agreeable  to  it,  and  subservient  to  its  interests 
— to  give  decided  countenance  and  public  protection  to  its  fimction- 
aries  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  to  provide  all  needful  Ugal 
securities  in  behalf  of  the  scriptural  profession  of  it,  not  only  against 
turbulent  individuals  or  factions,  but  also  against  the  attempts  to 
undermine  and  supplant  it  which  may  be  made  by  the  rulers  to  whom 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  may  be  entrusted."  By  all  means 
let  anti- scriptural  Prelacy  be  swept  away;  but  the  above  extract 
shows,  that  to  sweep  it  away  without  providing  legal  security  in 
behalf  of  the  Scriptural  profession  of  religion  in  Ireland,  is  a 
dereliction  of  national  duty  against  which  Original  Seceders  are 
pledged  to  protest. 

But  the  question  is  one  of  still  wider  reach  and  more  serious  import 
Ireland  is  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire ;  and  if  political  con- 
siderations warrant  the  withdrawal  of  all  national  recognition  of  the 
Protestant  religion  there,  is  there  no  danger  of  political  exigencies 
arising,  or  being  created,  which  shall  be  held  to  warrant  the  with- 
drawal of  all  national  recognition  of  that  religion  in  every  other  part 
of  the  empire,  and  in  every  form  in  which  it  hos  hitherto  been  recog- 
nised 1  Papists  and  Voluntaries  are  not  confined  to  Ireland ;  and  if 
political  justice  demands  that  they  be  exempted  from  paying  taxes 
to  support  Protestantism  there,  is  there  no  danger  that  by  a  little 
extension  of  the  principle  and  the  precedent,  political  justice  shall 
be  held  to  demand  that  they  be  exempted  from  paying  taxes  to 
support  Protestantism  everywhere  else,  whether  that  Protestantism 
exist  in  the  teaching  of  Churches,  in  the  religious  education  of 
schools,  in  tests  of  admission  to  educational  and  civil  ofEces,  in 
the  coronation  oath  of  the  Sovereign  itself)  If  a  national  and 
governmental  recognition  of  Protestant  Christianity  is  an  offence 
and  a  wrong  to  these  parties  anywhere,  it  is  an  offence  and  a 
wrong  to  them  everywhere  and  in  all  things;  and  is  it  not  the 
fitct  that  Papists  and  infidels  are  combining  to  support  this 
measure,  in  the  faith  that  it  is  the  -insertion  of  the  wedge  which 
is  destined  to  rend  asunder  the  legal  and  constitutional  bonds  that 
imite  this  nation  to  the  religion  of  the  Reformation,  and  so  to  open 
a  way  for  the  ascendancy  of  their  own  principles  1  And  is  it  not,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  dangerous  to  say  "  a  confederacy "  to  such 
allies  in  a  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  when  we  think  of  the  rebuke  given  to  the  godly  King  of 
Jadah  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab— "  Shouldest  thou  help  the  ungodly 
And  Jove  them  that  hate  the  Lord  1  therefore  ia  wratYi  \iyoii  ^^aa^  ttoui 
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before  the  Lordl**     And  when  their  end  is  gained,  as  from  their 
numbers  and  determination  and  growing  influence  it  is  likely  to  be 
gained,  will  it  not  be  a  dark  and  shameful  and  very  portentous  day 
for  Britain  when  it  stands  forth  before  the  nations  of  the  earth 
without  a    national    faith   or    religion — ^knowing  in   its  laws    and 
admimstration   no    difference    between    Christ  and   Antichrist^ — no 
difference  between  the  Popery  which  held  it  for  ages  in  chains  of  civil 
and  religious  slavery,  and  drunk  the  blood  of  the  best  and  noblest  of 
its  sons,  and  the  Protestantism  to  which  it  owes  all  its  freedom  and 
eohghtenment,  prosperity  and  power  1    We  have  no  political  or  party 
prejudices  to  gratify ;  we  have  no  faith,  in  these  matters  at  least,  in 
one  poHtical  party  more   than  another;  but  we  throw  out  these 
questions  on  the  great  topic  of  the  time  for  the  serious  and  prayerful 
consideration  of  our  readers,  only  adding  these  sentences  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Hodge  of  America  : — ".Since  all  om:  national  institutions 
and  blessings,  yea  our  ci\'ilisation  itself,  are  the  fruits  of  om:  Protes- 
tant Christianity,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  in  the   name  of  the 
truth,  in  the  name  of  God,  we  have  the  right,  and  we  are  morally 
bound  to  recognise  and  honour,  in  our  national  acts,  the  source  from 
which,  and  the  channel  through  which  they  have  been  derived.     For 
it  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  order  of  nature,  it  is  evidence  of 
a  base  mind,  and  can  never  come  to  good,  when  the  child  for  any 
reason,  or  to  gain  any  object,  refuses  to  own  its  parentage.     And  we 
are  bound  to  vindicate  this  right  at  all  hazards.     To  yield  it  up  is  to 
renounce  our  national  birthright  and  character;  it  is  to  dishonour 
our  national  religion  and  the  God  of  our  fathers ;  yea,  it  is  to  betray 
ourselves,  blindfold  and  manacled,  as  our  children  will  find  to  their 
sorrow,  in  the  very  citadel  of  our  religious  liberties." 

But  amidst  all  changes  and  overtumings  let  us  encourage  ourselves 
in  the  fiiith  that  "the  Lord  reigneth."  In  entering  on  the  uncer- 
tainties of  another  period  of  time,  let  us  put  ourselves  and  our 
country  and  His  cause  everywhere,  by  fervent  believing  prayer,  under 
the  shield  of  His  gracious  onmipotence.  Let  us  see  that  in  heart  and 
purpose,  in  profession  and  life,  we  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  for  then 
and  then  only  shall  we  be  kept  "  from  the  hour  of  temptation  which 
shall  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
eartL" 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

(Continued  from  Page  754.^ 

Deep  in  the  mountain  wilds  of  Judea  stands  the  Convent  of  Mar  S4ba. 
This  ancient  monastery,  from  the  desert  grandeur  of  its  position,  is  ono 
of  the  most  remarkable  buildings  in  Palestine.  Among  procipitoos 
rooks,  where  a  small  but  rugged  ravine  tumbles  into  the  Kedron,  the 
ponderous  masonry  of  its  upper  storeys  rises  in  painful  solitude  and 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  gigantic  tower.  In  its  construction  nature 
and  art  are  so  combined  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  Rocky  terraces  are  converted  into  sites  for  wings  to 
the  building,  and  caverns  where  the  lion  and  the  bear  once  found  a 
hiding-place,  are  now  hermits'  cells  and  the  abode  of  monks.  The 
building  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  storeys  high.  On  a  central  and  pro- 
minent point  stands  the  church,  with  its  massive  buttresses,  dome,  and 
clock -turret.  At  higher  altitudes,  ranges  of  dormitories,  nameless 
galleries,  cells,  and  halls,  rise  above  each  other,  the  roof  of  one  course 
forming  a  street  to  the  course  immediately  above,  thus  shaping  the 
entire  structure  into  an  enormous  stair.  The  warder's  tower,  an  indis- 
pensable appendage,  crowns  the  edifice,  and  from  which  the  treacherous 
and  plundering  Bed&wy  are  closely  watched.  On  the  lower  levels  the 
building  spreads  out  into  irregular  masses  of  walls,  turrets,  chambers, 
and  chapels,  and  in  one  form  or  another  covers  both  sides  of  the  ravine^ 
from  base  to  summit.  Walls  of  impregnable  strength  enclose  the  whole. 
The  entrance  door  is  of  iron,  and  no  stranger  is  permitted  to  cross  its 
threshold  unless  duly  certified  by  some  clerical  or  consular  dignitary 
that  he  is  a  friend. 

St.  S4bas,  the  founder  of  this  convent,  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  a.d.  439.  Being  a  man  of 
MLtraordinary  sanctity y  he  devoted  himself  to  conventual  life,  and  went 
to  Palestine.  ^'  Such  was  the  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  that, 
according  to  some  authorities,  he  drew  many  thousands  of  followers 
after  him  to  thb  dreary  region.  In  the  year  483  he  began  to  form  a 
religious  community,  and  soon  afterwards  founded  the  convent  that 
still  bears  his  name."  He  obtained,  of  course,  a  position  of  great 
influence  in  the  Church,  defended  her  creed,  fought  her  battles,  and 
when  ordinary  means  could  not  reach  his  designs,  he  resorted  to 
miracles.  The  fountain,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
below  the  convent  walls,  was  called  into  existence  by  his  miraculous 
power  to  provide  water  for  his  followers  1  '^  The  venerable  saint  died 
psMceAbljr  ID  Mb  pAvBts  retreat,  in  i.d.  532^  at  the  advanoe^  a^«  ol  ^^ 
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jears."  During  the  Yicissitudes  which  subsequently  passed  over  the 
cuuoUrj  the  convent  suffered  severely.  In  the  seventh  century  it  was 
plaodered  by  the  Persians,  when  forty-four  of  the  monks  were  mur- 
dered. Ultimately  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  Church,  by  which 
it  hu  now  been  held  for  hundreds  of  years. 

For  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Bethlehem  our  road  skirted  the 
rioted  fields  of  Boas,  the  very  sight  of  which  was  refreshing  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  desolation.  A  portion  of  this  little  plain  was  literally 
A  Dursery  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  and  the  excellence  of  the  soil  was 
endeot  firom  their  thriving  appearance.  Beyond  this  every  step  of  the 
hmmI  became  more  difficult,  till  at  last  we  suddenly  plunged  into  one  of 
tike  nnmerous  ravines  which  branch  off  the  Kedron.  These  ravines  are 
iBpoasable  torrents  during  the  rainy  season,  and  their  channels — a 
loceeanon  of  loose  stones,  holes,  and  shelving  rooks,  like  other  parts 
of  the  country — are  the  best  roads  the  traveller  can  find  in  summer. 
For  four  hours  our  route  was  an  alternation  of  dried  water  courses  and 
iteep  mountain  ridges,  the  ascent  and  descent  of  which  were  both  diffi- 
ealt  and  dangerous.  As  we  proceeded  eastward  the  wild  grandeur  and 
otter  desolation  of  the  country  increased,  and  there  seemed  no  limits 
to  Uie  mountains  which  rose,  one  after  another,  and  closed  around  us. 

When  near  to  Mar  Sfiba  the  scene  became,  in  a  manner,  reversed. 
Having  reached  the  summit  of  one  of  those  rocky  ridges  we  found  our* 
lelres  on  a  considerable  plateau  of  as  real  desert  as  the  eye  could  rest 
oa.    This  was  the  edge  of  the  "  Wilderness  of  Judea."    Here,  instead 
of  a  mountain  barring  the  way  before  us,  was  a  sort  of  whirlpool  of 
jawning  chasms  five  hundred  feet  deep,  the  sight  of  which  was  enough 
to  tarn  one's  brain.     The  sun  by  this  time  was  well  down  in  the  west, 
drawing  long  shadows  across  the  abyss,  and  shading  the  heights  with  a 
profusion  of  colours.     So  close  to  the  mouth  of  this  dismal  place  did 
our  path  lie,  that  our  shadows,  in  enormous  proportions,  were  distinctly 
Tigible  moving  along  the  opposite  side,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  breath  of  wind 
would  have  tumbled  me  to  the  bottom.    Another  half  hour  brought  into 
view  the  ancient  stronghold  of  St.  S&ba,  where  wo  were  to  quarter  for  the 
night.    Like  the  great  pyramid  it  looked,  through  that  delusive  atmo- 
sphere, insignificant,  and  had  more  the  air  of  a  deserted  baronial  castle 
than  of  a  sanctuary  for  pious  monks,  or,  where  weary  travellers  and 
pilgrims  might  find  protection  and  the  comforts  of  a  home.     A  steep 
winding  path  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  in  which  the  convent 
stands,  and  there  our  tents  were  pitched.     Hassan  and  his  assistants  had 
been  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  us,  and,  on  coming  in  sight,  they 
raised  a  shout,  such  as  Arabs  only  can  do,  which  in  another  quattei  ot 
the  world  would  hare  been  called  m  ^^HigblaDd  welcome/' 
IMsre  Mlremfy  observed  thut  la  southern  Palestine  the  traveller  mMiJt 
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have  not  only  an  experienced  dragoman^  but  an  aruied  escort  as  well 
The  natives  are  either  Bedouins  or  Turks^  and^  as  the  former  are  law- 
less robbers^  and  the  latter  fanatical  vagabonds  who  would  glory  ic 
taking  the  life  of  a  ^^  Christian  dog/'  the  traveller  would  not  be  safe 
for  a  single  hour  without  such  protection.  A  short  time  before  oui 
journey^  a  party  had  foolishly  gone  down  to  Jericho  without  a  native 
guard^  and,  as  a  matter  of  course^  they  "fell  among  thieves."  They  were 
stripped  of  everything,  as  we  were  told,  and  turned  adrift  among  the 
mountains  in  a  state  of  nudity  to  find  their  way  back  to  Jerusalem. 
Accordingly,  before  leaving  the  city,  we  took  the  necessary  precautions 
for  avoiding  so  undesirable  a  reception.  This  piece  of  business  waa 
negociated  by  the  English  Consul,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  who  kindly  undertook  to  secure  for  us  a  suitable  guard. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Jerusalem 
were  the  proper  parties  for  furnishing  protection  to  travellers  who  spend 
80  much  money  in  the  country,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  escorts 
are  provided  by  the  Sheikh  of  Abu  Dis,  a  small  village  near  to  Bethany^ 
who  has  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Bed&wy  chiefs  of  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan,  whereby  the  persons  and  property  of  travellers  in  charge  of  hie 
followers  are  respected.  No  real  protection,  however,  is  afforded  to 
the  traveller  by  this  means,  for,  as  Consul  Moore  hinted  to  us,  if  any 
danger  should  arise,  the  "guard"  would  be  the  first  to  flee.  The 
arrangement  is  purely  a  scheme  for  levying  "  black  mail "  on  visitors 
to  those  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  men  who  profess  to  guard  you 
to-day  would  rob  you  to-morrow,  if  out  of  your  employment,  and  had 
the  opportunity.  A  humorous  illustration  of  this  is  given  by  Mr  Gadsby 
in  his  Wanderings  tn  the  East  Having  passed  Bethany  on  his  way  to 
Jericho,  he  writes  : — "  As  our  guard  had  not  yet  joined  us,  it  waa 
thought  desirable  that  we  should  wait  for  them ;  and  I  confess  I  did  not 
myself  feel  very  comfortable  in  so  lonely  a  spot.  At  length  Abdallah 
csdled  out,  'Here  come  de  guard  !'  I  looked,  expecting  to  see  at  least 
half-a-dozen  men  armed  like  walking  batteries,  and  stalking  along  in 
most  formidable  majesty  ;  but  what  did  I  see  ?  A  angle  Bedouin^ 
bareheaded  and  barefooted,  and  without  a  rag  about  him  except  an  old 
oamel'shair  cloak  !  Armed,  of  course ?  Not  a  bit  of  it  I  His  only 
'  arms/  was  a  long  stick,  like  a  lance  without  the  point,  which  he  used 
as  a  staff.  'Abdallah  I'  I  said,  'what  do  you  mean?'  and  I  felt  as 
though  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  '0  !'  he  replied,  'we 
sail  be  safe  wid  him  as  if  a  million  !  All  de  Arab  will  know  dat  you 
paid.' " 

The  Bed&wy,  though  descended  from  a  common  stock,  are  divided 

and  sub-divided  into  tribes,  and  are  often  as  hostile  to  each  other  as  the 

mhoU  nee  of  them  im  to  the  rest  of  mankind,    ll  u  oiA^  '^\i«t^  \ 
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tmtj  of  friendflihip  exists  that  they  will  Tentnre  to  cross  each  others 
territories ;  and  as  thej  are  all  fond  of  monej^  the  traveller  is  handed 
fiom  one  sheikh  to  another^  and  compelled  to  pay  as  he  goes.  For  this 
nuon  onr  gnard  dared  not  approach  the  "  coasts  of  Bethlehem."  If 
t&ey  had  we  would  most  likely  have  been  involved  in  a  fight^  and  we 
therefore  resolved  to  be  our  own  protectors  on  that  part  of  the  journey^ 
tbe  Arabs  engaging  to  meet  as  at  Mar  Saba.  There  was  more  danger 
io  this  than  we  were  then  aware  of^  but  happily  nothing  occurred 
to  interrupt  our  progress.  We  had  become  almost  sceptical  as  to  the 
poeeibility  of  an  attack  from  mountain  robbers^  and  it  was  only  after 
neing  five  of  the  sable  descendants  of  Ishmael^  armed  cap-a-pie,  guard- 
ing our  tents^  that  we  thought  of  the  risk  we  had  run. 

On  alighting  from  our  horses^  we  proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the 
wonderful  residence  of  San  Sdba.     Sounding  the  alarm  at  the  principal 
entrance^  one  of  the  holy  fraternity  peered  through  the  lattice  of  an 
upper  storey  and   inquired  what  we  wanted.      Moses  replied;   and 
immediately  a  small  basket  was  run  down  by  a  cord  for  our  consular 
iotroduetion.     That  document  having  been  found  in  due  forni^  and  cer- 
tifying our  peaceful  character  and  intentions^  we  were  directed  to  a  pri- 
vate entrance  in  a  lower  part  of  the  building  and  there  admitted  within 
its  sacred  portals.     The  monks  are  proverbial  for  their  courtesy  and 
attention  to  visitors.      Tbe    place   is   all  tbe   world   to   them ;    and 
although  one  would  think  that  the  ofb  repeated  story  of  its  origin  and 
history  must  long  ago  have  become  disgustingly  stale^  they  related  it  to 
OS  with  all  the  freshness  and  ardour  of  originality.     Here  we  were  shown 
the  tomb  of  St.  Saba^  its  great  founder^  neatly  enclosed  in  a  small 
chapel ;  elsewhere  another  chapel^  fitted  up  with  stalls^  and  adjoining  it 
a  charnel-house  containing  piles  of  the  bones  of  martyred  saints ;  and 
in  a  diflferent  quarter  the  cells  of  John  of  Damascus^  Oyril^  the  biographer 
of  St.  Sabas^  and  of  others  less  renowned.     The  church  was  among  the 
finest  we  had  anywhere  seen^  the  marble  and  alabaster  columns^  altar^ 
lamps^  and  candlesticks  being  lighted  up  by  a  blaze  of  ornamental  work 
m  silver  and  gold.     In  one  of  the  vaults  we  were  shown  an  immense 
heap  of  human  skulls^  said  to  number  fourteen  thousand^  being  those  of 
martyred  monks^  a  few  of  which  were  placed  so  as  to  be  kissed  by  pious 
pilgrims.     While  not  doubting  that  some  of  the  persons  represented  by 
these  remains  may  have  suffered  for  conscience  sake  in  early  Christian 
times,  wc  did  not  feel  called  on  to  testify  our  belief  in  that  particular 
manner.     As  late  as  seventy  years  ago,  we  were  told,  the  Bedouins  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  into  the  convent,  killed  thirty-nine  of  the  monks, 
cirricd  off  most  of  the  valuables,  and  otherwise  greatly  damaged  tVie 
place.    Harlfi^  expressed  our  surprise  at  their  being  able  to  force  axv 
eai»nce  into  a  place  of  such  great  atrength  our  guide  Bhov»ed  UB  t\i^ 
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epot  where  thej  andermined  the  fouodations  from  without  onobserrec 
by  the  inmates. 

Throughout  the  building  there  was  ample  acoommodation  for  pilgrim! 
and  travellers.  The  internal  architecture  was  most  curious^  with  wind 
ing  stairs  fenced  with  balustrade  and  rails^  chambers  walled  with  per 
pendicular  cliffs^  and  bedrooms  which  seemed  to  hang  from  the  rocki 
with  tL  plewant  prospect  into  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron.  Froin  one  ol 
the  pinnacles  we  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country.  Then 
was  indeod  nothing  beautiful — but  the  bare  mountain  peaks,  dazzling 
limestone  ridges^  precipitous  olif&^  and  dismal  gorges  were  awe-inspiring 
and  the  scene  was  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by  its  sudden  transitiot 
from  brilliancy  to  gloom  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  disappeared. 

But  there  is  a  sadness  as  well  as  an  interest  about  such  institutions  va 
that  of  Mar  B&ba.  Here  is  a  building  of  dimensions  and  strength  suffi 
oient  for  a  fortress^  with  several  chapels  splendidly  furnished^  an  cxten- 
sive  library^  and  capable  of  accommodating  several  hundreds  of  p>ersons 
The  money  lavished  in  its  erection  and  decorations  must  have  amounted 
to  many  thousands  of  pounds^  and  after  all  its  misfortunes  is  said  to  be 
the  richest  as  well  as  the  strongest  convent  in  Palestine.  And  what 
practical  good  has  ever  been  accomplished^  or  is  being  done  in  retun 
for  this  enormous  expenditure  ?  Absolutely  nothing !  For  thirteen  oi 
fourteen  hundred  years^  this  pile  of  masonry  ''  seated  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness  country^  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Kedron^  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  dreariest  dwellings  on  the  face  of  the  earth/'  has  served 
only  as  a  retreat  for  a  mere  handful  of  idle  monks.  The  monastic  system 
was  invented  at  Babylon  by  the  voluptuous  Seniiramus^  imported  into 
Egypt^  and  early  engrafted  on  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Pope  oi 
Rome.  That  system^  the  vilest  on  earthy  has  been  and  still  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Popery.  How  truthfully  described 
in  The  Course  of  Time  is  the  character — 

Of  the  Recluse.    With  crucifixes  hung. 

And  spells,  and  rosaries,  and  wooden  saints, 

like  one  of  reason  reft,  he  journeyed  forth, 

In  show  of  miserable  poverty, 

And  chose  to  beg — as  if  to  live  on  sweat 

Of  other  men,  had  promised  great  reward ; 

On  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wounds, 

With  naked  foot  embraced  the  ice,  by  the  hour 

Said  mass,  and  did  most  grievous  penanoe  vile ; 

And  then* retired  to  drink  the  fllthy  cup 

Of  secret  wickedness,  and  fabricate 

All  lying  wonders,  by  the  untaught  received 

For  revelations  new.     Deluded  wretch ! 

Did  he  not  know  that  the  most  Holy  One 

Required  a  eheerf ul  life  and  holy  heart ! 

Tba^  $h^  ».^«a*  ^1^  liOflpitablo^  \a  the  most  tlkat  c«iii  >D<i  ^aaOi  \w  \.Wv 
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pnise.  Even  in  this  particular^  Miaa  Martineaa  oensures  those  of  Mar 
Siba,  declaring  that  they  are  too  holy  to  be  hospitable.  The  rule  of 
tk  house  is  that  no  female  foot  shall  ever  cross  its  threshold^  *^  eyen 
tkxigb  it  were/'  as  they  say^  ^*  the  Queen's  daughter ;"  and  hence  liliss 
M.  had  to  pass  the  night  she  sojonmed  there  in  a  neighbouring  solitary 
tover.  Onr  lady  companion^  therefore^  had  also  to  be  content,  much 
to  our  disgust,  with  an  external  view  of  these  hofy  walls.  Like  similar 
phceSy  Mar  8&ba  has  its  mart  of  "  holy  wares."  lu  the  oourt-area  a 
nriety  of  articles,  blest  and  nnblest^  were  offered  for  sale,  the  sellers 
bdog  children.  We  wondered  where  they  had  came  from,  but  any 
inqoirj  on  the  point  would  have  been  far  from  safe.  Sati^fied  with  the 
sight  of  this  wonderful  building,  which  no  pen  can  adequately  describe, 
ve  descended  to  our  temporary  lodgings  outside  its  gates. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  and  quiet  sensation  about  the  first 
night  the  traTeller  enters  on  his  tent-life  existence.  Freed  from  all  the 
oooventional  trammels  of  fashionable  squares,  streets,  or  suburban 
tillag,  he  rejoices  in  a  camp  stool  easy- chair  as  a  real  luxury ;  mud  or 
stoDe  for  a  carpet ;  and  half  undressed,  with  a  blanket  about  his  head, 
and  pillowed  on  his  pistols,  he  lies  down  with  perfect  composure, 
although  hb  thin  canvas  walls  are  insufficient  to  screen  him  from  the 
moon  or  twinkling  stars,  far  less  from  the  teeth  of  the  jackal  or  hyena ! 
While  we  were  going  over  the  convent  and  holding  confab  with  the 
monks,  Moses  had  been  busily  preparing  for  our  entortninnient.  On 
reaching  onr  tents,  he  saluted  us  with  a  draught  of  lemonade — the 
genaiiie  article,  newly  extracted  from  the  fruit,  a  most  refreshing 
beverage.  The  dinner  was  surprising.  In  our  large  circular  tent  a 
tabic,  neatly  covered,  was  laid  out  with  every  requisite  of  comfort  to 
he  founl  in  a  scccmd-class  hotel.  {Superior  soup,  mutton  cooked  in  a 
rariety  of  ways,  fowl,  puddings,  walnuts,  and  wine,  comprised  the  bill- 
of-fare.  To  avoid  recurring  to  this  topic,  I  may  here  observe,  that 
while  onr  dragoman  manifested  few  of  the  virtues,  and  certainly  none 
of  the  mceknesH,  of  his  great  progenitor  and  namesake,  he  honourably 
fulfilled  his  engagement  so  far  as  our  personal  comfort  and  safety  were 
concerned,  and  that  is  more  than  most  travellers  have  had  to  tell. 

Being  now  brought  into  close  contact  with  our  transatlantic  cousins, 
wc  sought  to  cultivate  all  the  friendship  possible,  and  after  a  sort  of 
personal  and  national  reconnaissance  of  an  agreeable  nature,  we  strolled 
forth  to  enjoy  the  evening  air.  Although  there  were  no  pleasant 
walks,  carriage  drives,  or  shady  groves,  the  brilliant  moon  and  stars 
find  balmy  atmosphere  were  most  delightful.  Scrambling  over  loose 
stones  we  reached  an  elevated  point  oo  the  soath  side  of  the  ravine,  and 
got  a  sirikiB^  view  of  Mar  6&ba,  not  hy  the  '^pale,"  but  by  the  brWWant 
MioonlJghi.    The  twofold  towers  of  the  aaoient  monastery  rose  into  tbo 
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welkin  like  guardians  of  the  pass^  a  single  peering  light  from  the  cell  oi 
some  drowsy  monk  was  all  that  indicated  a  human  habitation^  and  the 
long-drawn  shadows  that  fell  across  the  Kedron  completed  the  dismal 
solitude  of  the  place.  This  little  adventure  of  ours  was  attended  with 
some  danger^  although  we  were  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time.  Hyenas 
and  jackals  are  said  to  be  plentiful  in  those  ravines^  and  forage  for  prey 
at  night ;  and  the  prowling  Bedouin  is  as  constantly  on  the  watch  fur 
another  opportunity  of  sharing  with  the  monks  the  hoarded  wealth  of 
the  convent.  On  returning  to  our  tents  we  found  our  guard  "  lying 
on  their  arms/'  ready  for  action  in  case  of  an  attack^  some  of  our 
muleteers  fast  asleep  on  the  ground^  and  others  earnestly  smoking  the 
gurgling  Turkish  pipe,  which  they  kept  going  among  them  the  whole 
night.  After  journalising  the  inctdenta  of  the  day^  Mr.  B.  conducted 
our  social  worship^  and  from  this  romantic  spot  of  Judah's  ancient 
inheritance  our  united  prayers  ascended  on  high  to  Judah's  God. 

Much  too  soon  for  our  wearied  eyes  and  limbs  the  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  shot  through  our  frail  walls.  But  there  was  no  choice.  A 
hasty  toilet  and  breakfast^  and  into  the  saddle^  is  the  rule  for 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land.  By  five  o'clock  Moses  and  his  muleteers 
were  shouting  to  each  other.  Ali-ass^  our  groom-in- waitings  called  to  us 
something  in  Arabic,  which  we  interpreted  to  mean,  "get  up !"  Break- 
fast was  on  the  table  at  six,  and  while  we  were  earnestly  disposing  of 
the  productions  of  our  excellent  cook,  the  tents  were  struck,  baggage 
packed,  and  the  animals  loaded.  This  was  an  cvery-roorning  perform- 
ance. It  was  Hassan's  special  business,  and  the  shouting,  howlilig, 
and  murderous-like  gestures  of  the  Arabs  in  going  about  it,  which 
meant  nothing  but  sound,  were  extremely  amusing. 

On  a  neighbouring  height  an  English  party,  whom  we  did  not  recog- 
nise at  the  time,  were  similarly  occupied,  but  in  less  favourable  circum- 
stances. They  had  chosen  the  higher  ground  for  their  encampment, 
and  their  position  looked  much  more  pleasant  than  our's,  in  the  shady 
hollow,  the  previous  evening,  when  we  saw  them  basking  in  the  sun.  But 
morning  told  a  different  tale.  A  smart  breeze  had  sprung  up  during 
the  night  and  overturned  their  tents,  and  from  this  circumstance  they 
got  the  morning  sun  earlier  than  they  desired.  They  were  most  awk- 
wardly situated,  but  I  must  own  that  our  sympathy  and  gravity  were 
irresistibly  overcome  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  As  they 
turned  out  to  be  the  party  who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  we  were  friends  at  once,  and  travelled  together  for  the  two 
following  days. 

Exactly  at  seven  o'clock  we  were  in  the  saddle.     By  this  hour  the 

jBDn  was  over  the  mountains  of  Gilcad,  his  rays  pricking  like  needles  as 

AD  earnest  of  hia  nnnn^^Y  strength.     For  a  milo  ot  tciQie  w^  Vvi^  \.q 
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nbiee  our  steps  of  tho  preTious  day^  and^  coDseqncntlj^  again  skirted 
tk  f^rfol  gorge  of  Mar  S&ba.    This  was  unavoidablo,  in  order  to  reach 
Ike  deep  ragged  bed  of  the  Eedron^  which  for  some  distance  formed 
oar  path.    At  the  first  rideablo  sput  we  ascended  its  eastern  bank^  and 
dttped  a  south  eastern  direction  as  near  as  rocky  water  courses  and 
perpendicular  clifis  would  permit.     Some  of  the  latter  were  two  to  three 
kimdred  feet  high^  and  looked  as  if  they  had  been  torn  asunder  by  an 
ttrthquake.     For  several  hours  wo  had  to  struggle  through  this  wild 
eonntry — climbing  precipices^  traversing  their  time-polished  ridges^  and 
&en  descending  their  farther  side  till  wo  reached  the  bottom  of  another 
pffge.    The  horsemanship  required  in  such  places  put  both  muscle  and 
bmin  to  tho  test.    None  but  Arab  horses  durst  look  at  them.    How  wo 
got  along  without  a  single  mishap  was  indeed  marvellous.     Our  guard 
kero  displayed  their  prowess  to  perfection^  and  seemed  to  court  the  pre- 
ICQCO  of  an  enemy.    They  were  five  in  number,  one  to  each  of  the  party, 
till,  stout  follows,  and  formidable  enough  if  met  as  foes.     Their  uni- 
form consisted  of  a  loose  shirt  and  knickerbokcrs  in  one  piece,  a  broad 
woollen  scarf  of  various  colours  around  the  shoulders,  forming  a  sort  of 
ilome,  and  a  cotton  S3ull-cap,  surmounted  by  a  huge  turban  of  rod  and 
jellow.     Their  other  extremities,  below  mahogany  coloured  legs,  were 
ioi:shed  off  with  boots  of  Turkish  make.     For  ^^  arms  "  each  man  had  a 
aeren  feet  musket,  heavily  hooped  with  brass — a  singularly  shabby 
looking  article,  a  short  cutlass  hung  in  a  sword-belt,  a  pouch  and  powder 
boro,  in  which  I  had  doubts  whether  there  were  an  ounce  of  lead  or 
powder.      Anything  more   unsoldierlike   could  scarcely  be   imagined. 
Nevertheless  it  was  interesting  to  watch  their  antics  and  movements. 
Keeping  well  in  advance,  they  ascended  the  most  formidable  heights 
with  remarkable  agility.     On  reaching  a  hill  top  they  shouted,  howled^ 
isd  cut  all  imaginable  capers — manoeuvring  with  their  guns,  cowering, 
tad  looking  into  the  distance,  as  if  earnestly  watching  an  enemy,  and 
then  down  the  other  sido  they  would  tumble  far  out  of  our  sight. 

From  the  character  of  the  country  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether, 
OD  the  whole,  wo  had  ascended  or  descended  from  Mar  84ba.  These 
iseessant  ups  and  downs  and  windings  were  extremely  perplexing, 
eq)ecially  as  the  view  was  mostly  limited  to  the  hill  or  ruvino  immedi- 
ately before  us.  On  attaining  the  southeast  point  of  this  terrible 
vildemcss,  our  doubts  on  this  score  were  suddenly  removed  by  the 
tremendous  depth  that  lay  beyond.  Like  the  sudden  "  shift "  in  a  pano- 
rama,  a  new  world  here  started  into  view,  and  we  reined  up  for  a  little 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  About  two  miles  to  the  left,  on  the  summit  of 
a  conical  mountain,  was  Ncby  ]\Iusa,  a  Moslem  wcly,  where  tradUlou 
kas  buried  Moses^  and  whoso  shrine  thousands  of  pilgrims  visit  cvetv 
jmr.    Our  dragomaa  pointed  it  out,  with  evideut  pride,  and  it  was  vavu 
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to  attempt  to  convince  him  that  his  illnstrious  ancestor  was  buried  on  tlie 
other  side  Jordan^  and  that  no  man  knows  his  grave.     Farther  east  ve 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan^  and  beyond  it  the  once  fertile 
hills  of  Bashan  and  Gilead.     Before  us  opened  up  (ho  Ghor^  or  basio 
of  the  Dead  Sea^  in  which  you  might  entomb  a  mountain  ;  on  the  south 
the  mountains  of  Edom  ran  back  in  many  a  rocky  fold  to  Arabia 
Petrea  ;  and  on  the  north  of  these^  rose  abruptly  from  the  valley  like 
a  huge  wall  the  still  more  interesting  ipoun tains  of  Moab  ;  while  below 
us  spread  out  for  miles  the  plains  of  Jericho — the  city  of  palm  trees. 
We  anxiously  looked  for  some  peak  that  might  correspond  to  Pisgah, 
whence  IsraePs  leader  obtained  his  view  of  ^^  that  good  hind/'  but  in 
vain.     '^  Pi^gah  is  there/'  as  has  been  well  remarked^  *'  and  at  its  base 
the  great  plain  where  the  Israelites  encamped^  but  from  the  brief  and 
general  account  given  in  Scripture  it  is  impossible  on  this  side  Jordan 
to  distinguish  one  place  from  another." 

The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  now  full  in  view^  and  the  chief 
object  of  attraction.  As  the  mountain  summit  on  which  we  stood 
seemed  to  touch  the  water^  and  the  intense  violet  haze  that  hung  on  its 
surface  within  a  stone's  throw^  we  fancied  we  were  close  to  the  margin 
of  that  mysterious  lake.  But  the  atmosphere  was  strongly  delusive.  A 
difficult  and  dangerous  ride  of  several  milcs^  under  a  sun  as  hot  as  that 
of  Central  India^  awaited  us  in  the  space  between.  Tho  attempt  to  ride 
down  that  mountain  facc^  on  which  not  even  a  goat's  tract  was  to  be 
found^  looked  to  me  very  like  madness.  But  there  was  no  choice.  So, 
allowing  the  horses  to  find  a  way  for  themselves,  which  is  always  the 
safest  course  in  such  circumstances^  the  riders  held  on  as  they  best 
could.  On  reaching  the  bottom,  our  muleteers  and  guard  left  us  anc 
struck  away  to  the  east ;  while  our  course  lay  directly  to  tho  south 
For  some  distance  here  we  rode  through  what  might  be  called  ax 
Indian  jungle — tall  reeds  and  canes  and  tangled  thorn  ;  but  we  wen 
glad  of  anything  approaching  to  a  shadc^  or  plain.  On  emerging  fron 
this  thicket^  an  easy  canter  across  a  belt  of  dried  mud  and  sand  brough 
us  to  the  pebbly  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Without  exception  the  Dead  Sea  is  the  must  remarkable  body  o 
water  in  the  world.  Its  position  has  been  scientifically  determined  b^ 
various  travellers  and  explorers  in  modern  timcs^  all  of  whom  agree 
that^  with  slight  variations  according  to  the  particular  season  of  th< 
yeor,  its  surface  lies  1,300  feet  below  tho  level  of  the  Mediterrancai 
Sea.  From  its  immediate  contiguity  to  tho  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  th< 
north,  and  its  corresponding  position  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  tho  easteri 
branch  of  tho  Red  Sea  on  tho  south,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  tha 
the  Jordan  had  at  one  period  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea.  If  this  supposi 
iion  were  correct,  it  necessarily  follows  that  by  eome  xloleut  de^ies&voi 
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of  tbe  TsHej  by  eartbquakefi^  or  otherwise^  the  basin  of  ihe  Dead  Sea 
kid  been  formed  and  the  farther  progress  of  tbe  Jordan  interrupted. 
As  it  DOW  lies,  it  measures  forty  miles  in  length  and  eight  and  one  half 
fliiJes  at  its  greatest  breadth^  and  at  some  places  a  depth  has  been 
fcaod  of  2^448  feet  below  the  level  of  the  JMediterraneau.    Encom- 
passed chiefly  by  bare  white  cliffs^  a  bituminoos  shore^  and  exposed  to 
tke  powerful  rays  of  a  Syrian  sun^  the  Dead  Sea  becomes  a  perfect 
ddron  in  summer.     The  scorching  heat  thus   com  pressed   into  tho 
Taliey  produces  a  scene  of  unmitigated  sterility  and  of  dismal  solitude. 
Aod  excepting  rare  spots  where  a  breath  of  wind  finds  its  way  through 
a  mountain  gully  over  the  channel  of  a  winter  stream  or  brakihh  springy 
creating  a  little  wilderness  of  rceds^  tamarisk^  thorn^  and  it  may  bo  a 
vlitary  oleander^  vegetation  is  not  to  be  seen.     Tbe  water  is  equally 
destitute  of  animal  life ;  and  unless  it  be  some  of  the  very  lowest 
organisations^  and  even   that  is  doubted^  no  living  creature  is  to  be 
foond  in  it.     At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  I  picked  up  a  sbell, 
faocyiug  I  had  made  a  discovery^  but  on  examination  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  land,  not  a  water,  production.     Whatever  niay  be  asserted  of 
certain  spots  on  its  eastern  shores,  on  the  western  side,  as  witnessed  by 
as,  a  death-stillness  reigned.     "  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  or  weed,  relieved 
the  monotony  of  the  sandy  waste,  no  fin  disturbed  the  deep  which  it 
eodosed,  not  even  a  fly  hummed  through  tho  fuibiddcn  air/'     There 
were  indeed  the  remains  of  vegetable  life,  but  tho  ranatns  only.     In 
some  ancient  deluge  trees  had  been  borne  down  by  the  Jordan  to  tho 
sea,  and  in  a   fltful   mood   that   gulph  of  death  had  vomited  them 
forth  upon  the  dry  land,  for  there  they  lay  like  grotesque  skeletons  on 
a  forlorn  shore.     However  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  after  this  descrip- 
tioD,  the   Dead  Sea,  as  a  body  of  water,  is  majestic  and  beautiful. 
Under  a  midday  sun,  as  we  saw  it,  it  shone  like  an  ocean  of  molten 
alvcr  tinged  with  blue,  and,  having  a  gentle  ripple  on  its  surface,  it 
presented  one  of  those  sights  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  turn  away. 

The  hidtory  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  as  wonderful  as  the  composition  of 
its  water,  or  the  locality  in  which  it  lies.  Nearly  four  thousand  years 
ago  Abraham  and  Lot  dwelt  at  Bethel,  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  place 
became  too  *^ strait"  for  their  numerous  herds,  and  strife  ensued  between 
their  berd.smen.  Abraham,  with  characteristic  affection  and  generosity, 
laid  to  bis  nephew,  "  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
lad  thee.  Is  not  tho  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I 
jny  thee,  from  me  :  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
kf:."  From  the  heights  of  Bethel  Lot  took  a  survey  of  the  country, 
elune  him  *^all  tho  phh  of  Jordan  "  bceauso  it  was  well  watered 
erea  as  the  garden  of  tbo  Lord, "  resolved  to  remove  his  dwclWug 
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towards  Sodom,  and  ultimately  took  up  his  residence  withio  that  wicked 
dtj.     Soon  after  this  an  important  epoch  occurs  in  the  physical  history 
of  the  "Vale  of  Siddim."     The  men  of  Sodom  were  sinners  exceedingly 
before  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  determined  to  destroy  that  city,  with 
the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  by  a  direct  judgment  from  heaven.     Abra- 
ham, who  by  this  time  had  removed  to  the  vale  of  Mamre,  a  few  milei 
to  the  westward,  was  Divinely  informed  of  their  terrible  doom.    Ob 
the  morning  following  the  departure  of  his  angelic  visitors,  the  Patriarch 
rose  at  an  early  hour,  and,  with  quivering  frame  and  anxious  eye, 
^  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  toward  all  the  land  of  the 
plain,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace."    We  speculate  not  on  the  manner  in  which  this  awful  expres- 
sion of  Divine  displeasure  was  poured  out.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  those 
cities  were  overthrown,  their  entire  inhabitants.  Lot,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters  excepted,  perishing  in  the  catastrophe,  and  their  sites  eon- 
verted  into  a  lake  of  salt  and  death  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their 
wickedness  and  doom. 

The  chief  mystery  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  u 
the  fact  that,  while  continually  receiving  a  large  influx  of  water  from 
the  Jordan  on  the  north,  and  from  lesser  streams  on  the  cast,  without 
any  visible  outlet,  there  is  no  increase  either  in  its  depth  or  extent  of 
surface.     Even  the  extraordinary  evaporation  that  must  arise  from  it! 
surface  from  the  nature  of  the  strata  below  and  around,  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  will  scarcely  account  for  this  singular  phe- 
nomenon.    Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Dead  Sea  water,  arising 
from  this  evaporation,  may  be  formed  from  its  peculiar  properties.    The 
saline  particles  of  the  ocean  amount  to  only  four  per  cent,  while  the 
Dead  Sea  water  contains  twenty-six  and  one-fourth  per  cent.     The 
result  of  this  is,  an  intense  saltness  of  taste,  and  a  density  which  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  human  body  to  sink  in  it.     Notwithstanding  the 
awe-inspiring  history  and  character  of  the  place,  which  the  most  prosaic 
mind  could  scarcely  resist,  the  temptation  to  enjoy  a  bathe  in  the  pellucid 
and  sparkling  element  was  more  powerful  for  the  moment.     There  being 
no  time  for  reflection,  and  at  the  risk  of  seeing  our  garments  marching 
off  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Arab,  we  instantly  stripped  and  plunged  into 
the  refreshing  and  buoyant  wave.     Till  then  I  had  some  lurking  doobts 
of  the  latter  property,  but  found  it  to  be  a  wonderful  reality.     At  the 
first  attempt,  I  acquired  the  art  of  swimming,  and  lay  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water  with  the  greatest  ease.     The  gentleman  of  our  English 
party    was    determined   on    complete    immersion,    but    being    rather 
portly y  as  noticed  on  a  previous  occasion,  the  attempt  was  extremely 
amusing.      When  his    head  was   down,  his  heels  were   in   the  air. 
Slid  vice  vena.     No  doabt  it  is  possible  for  a  feraou  V.o  ^<&\.  V»o4\V^ 
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voder  the  water  by  diviog,  as  Mr.  E.  did ;  but  oonsidcring  the  character 

of  the  place,  few,  I  believe,  will  be  disposed  for  such  perilous  ezpcri- 

nentiog.    Bejoad  a  slight  prickling  sensation,  and  oilincss  on  the  skin, 

I  felt  nothing  fUsagrceable.    On  the  contrary,  after  dressing,  all  of  ua 

ielt  moeh  refreshed  for  resuming  the  march.    Every  stage  of  our  journey 

bere  was  fall  of  deeply  interesting  associations.    Again  we  crossed  the 

aiidy  plain  in  an  easterly  direction — heavy  riding,  and  a  somewhat 

di^roBS  part  of  the  country.    With  little  variation  this  plain  extended 

for  Beveral  miles,  but  as  we  galloped  most  of  the  way  we  soon  reached 

the  tangled  forest  of  shrubby  trees,  willows,  and  thorns  that  bound  it 

on  the  east.    This  locality  at  one  period  was  famous  for  lions  and  other 

feroeions  animals,  and  doubtless  some  of  the  minor  species  find  cover 

Aere  still.     What  the  effect  would  have  been  if  his  majesty  had 

appeared  I  shall  not  say,  but  the  probability  of  an  encounter  only 

rendered  the  adventure  all  the  more  charming.    Clearing  these  Bedouin 

groves,  to  our  intense  delight,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  banks  of 

the  most  ancient  and  wonderful  of  rivers — the  Jordan.     The  sight 

WIS  as  refreshing  to  our  dazzled  eyes  as  its  memorable  associations  were 

ioteresting  to  our  minds.     Gladly  did  I  dismount  and  throw  mjrself 

down  on  the  grassy  sward,  looked  at  the  rolling  stream  with  unmingled 

delight,  muddy  though  it  was,  and  wondered   if  it  really  was   the 

Jordan  ! 

The  valley  of  the  Jordan  takes  its  rise  at  the  base  of  Mount  Hermon, 
and  terminates  at  the  Dead  Sea.  Although  little  over  a  hundred  miles 
b  length,  and,  on  an  average,  of  no  considerable  breadth,  this  tract'  of 
ooontry  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  geographical  variety,  and  certainly 
kas  no  rival  as  the  scene  of  miracles  and  wonderful  events.  Fertile 
beyond  comparison,  when  Canaan  was  in  its  glory,  the  plains  of  Jordan 
ia  the  estimation  of  Lot  were  an  earthly  paradise — even  as  the  garden  of 
tbe  Lord.  Blessed  with  every  climate  from  the  Arctic  snows  of  Hermon 
to  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Dead  8ea,  and  watered  by  the  Jordan  and 
iaoamerable  mountain  rivulets,  it  was  capable  of  producing  almost 
ererything  valuable  for  the  use  of  man. 

Now,  how  changed  !  Washed  of  their  soil,  the  limestone  hills  which 
nU  it  in,  present  a  most  dreary  spectacle.  The  once  richly-cultivated 
Uds  at  their  base  are  overgrown  with  the  wild  products  of  nature, 
loatead  of  maintaining  half  a  million  of  mankind,  which  it  was  capable 
tf  doing,  it  b  the  home  of  birds  and  the  lair  of  wild  animals.  As 
wcently  as  the  year  1848,  "  we  saw,"  says  Captain  Lynch,  "  the  fresh 
toot  of  a  tiger  on  the  low  clayey  margin,  where  he  had  come  to  drink. 
At  another  time,  as  we  passed  his  lair,  a  mid,  boar  started  with  a  savage 
j^t,  and  dMbed  into  the  thicket,  bat  for  some  moments  wo  tracked 
M^jmtAwMjr  by  the  sbaking  cano,  and  the  cruflhing  sound  of  Uokeu 
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branches."     With  such  companions — the  natural  cncniies  of  man — the 
no  less  restless  and  dangerous  Bcdawy  robber  finds  a  safe  retreat. 

Deep  in  the  centre  of  this  valley^  which  looks  as  if  the  mountains  had 
been  cleft  asunder,  rolls  The  River  of  the  Holy  Land.     Taken  in  a 
straight  lino,  it  measures  only  about  90  miles.     But  such  is  the  perpetual 
and  almost  uniform  winding  course  it  pursues,  that  its  actual  length 
must  be  nearly  triple  that  distance.     From  the  base  of  a  high  perpen- 
dicular precipice,  near  Mount  Hermon,  the  Jordan  springs  into  a  river 
at  one  bound.     Scarcely  seen,  when  it  disappears  among  wild  rocksj 
roaring  and  foaming,  and  only  rests  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  on  reaching 
the  silvery  waters  of  Merom.     South  of  that  it  rolls  for  a  dozen  of  mile£ 
between  grassy  slopes,  a  majestic  stream,  and  again  pauses  in  the  lake 
of  Gennesarcth.     There  it  renews  its  strength,  and  shaping  the  mosi 
serpentine  course  of  any  river  under  the  sun,  it  dashes  along,  now  s 
fearful  torrent,  now  plunging  into  caverns  never  seen  by  human  cyes^ 
until  exhausted  it  sluggishly  terminates  its  career  of  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  some  of  the  most  wonderful  transactionSj 
over  witnessed  on  our  earth,  took  place.  Once  and  again  these  rolling 
waters  heard  the  voice  of  man,  and  at  his  command  stood  still,  and 
parted,  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  might  pass  over.  Infinitely 
superior  to  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  its  waters  cured 
the  leprosy  and  infidelity  of  the  Syrian  general.  At  Tiberias  its 
stormy  billows  were  converted  into  a  pathway  for  its  Lord  and  Mastcfj 
and  yielding  obeisance  to  his  command,  they  instantly  became  a  calm. 

But  however  interesting  oiher  localities  may  bo,  the  spot  on  which 
I  originally  pencilled  these  notes  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguishedj 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  pari  of  the  Jordan.  We  were  then  over 
against  Jericho.  In  that  immediute  neighbourhood  Elijah,  when  about 
to  bo  translated  to  glory,  ^' smote  the  waters,  and  they  were  divided 
hither  and  thither,"  so  that  he  *^  went  over  on  dry  ground."  There, 
the  waters  stood  us  an  heap  on  the  one  hand,  and  were  cut  off  on  tho 
other,  leaving  a  passage  of  probably  more  than  twenty  miles,  that  tho 
Hebrews  might  pass  over  and  take  possession  of  the  Promised  Land  j 
there,  John,  fourteen  centuries  afterwards,  baptised  the  thousands  oi 
Israel  that  resorted  to  his  ministry;  and  there,  the  Son  of  God  fulfilled 
"all  righteousness,"  by  receiving  that  ordinance  in  his  own  person. 
And  while  "  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were 
tho  Christ,  or  not,  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all,  I  indeed 
baptise  you  with  water ;  but  one  mightier  than  I  comcth,  the  latchet  ol 
whoso  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose :  then  comcth  Jesus  from 
OalUoo  to  Jordan  unto  John^  to  be  baptised  of  him.  And  Jesus  when 
be  was  baptise^   "  •*  straightway  out  o£  ihe  ^tklet*.  tsixA  Vi,  >Jb 
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hmns  were  opened  unto  hiin^  and  be  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending 
like  a  doTc,  and  lighting  upon  him  :  and  lo  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying^ 
This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased."  How  very  dif- 
iereDt  are  the  scenes  to  bo  seen  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  Rich 
pkms  have  long  been  turned  into  barren  wastes,  happy  villages  super- 
aded  by  the  black  tents  of  Kcdar,  the  places  where  flocks  and  herds 
fimnd  abundant  pasture  transformed  into  a  den  of  leopards,  and  the 
tjQigogaes  of  the  true  God  into  Mohammedan  khans — 

"  On  Jordan's  banks  the  Arab's  camels  stray. 
On  Sion's  hill  the  false  one's  Totaries  pray, 
The  Baal-adorer  bows  on  Sinai's  steep— 
Tet  there—even  there— oh  God !  Thy  thanden  sleep : 

"  There— where  Thy  finger  scorch'd  the  tablet  stone ! 
There— where  Thy  shadow  to  Thy  people  shone ! 
Thy  glory  shrouded  in  its  garb  of  fire : 
Thyself— none  living  see  and  not  expire ! 

**  Oh !  in  the  lightning  let  Thy  glance  appear  ; 
Sweep  from  his  shivered  hand  the  oppressor's  spear : 
How  long  by  tyrants  shall  Thy  land  be  trod  ! 
How  long  Thy  temple  worshipless,  O  God ! " 

Along  with  our  English  friends  we  spent  a  couple  of  hours  at  this 
deeply  interesting  place.  Almost  forgetting  the  sanctity  of  the  scene, 
te  converted  the  river's  bank  into  a  dining  table,  mingled  our  wine 
liib  water  from  the  briny  stream,  and  chatted  as  freely  as  if  we  had 
been  in  some  Scottish  glen.  The  scenery  immediately  around  was 
beautifal  as  well  as  romantic.  Huge  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan 
HBpended  their  branches  far  over  its  banks,  and  dipped  their  tendrils  in 
the  water,  the  oleander  bloomed  lovely  in  their  shade,  and,  directly  on 
tke  other  side,  the  ^^  wall  of  Moab  **  shone  resplendently  in  the  setting 
■iQ.  The  Jordan  here  was  deep  to  the  edge,  somewhat  muddy,  and 
tarbid.  As  of  old  that  river  annually  overflows  its  banks  by  the 
Belting  soow  of  Hermon.  At  this  time  it  had  newly  receded  within 
its  natural  limits,  and  the  water  was  just  within  arm's  length  of  where 
we  sat.  I  tried  to  cast  a  stone  into  the  land  of  Moab,  but  my  utmost 
itrength  could  only  throw  it  about  three  fourths  across  the  river.  A 
EtUe  way  down  was  one  of  the  Pilgrim's  bathing  places,  where  extra- 
cfdinary  scenes  and  often  loss  of  life,  annually  occurs.  As  we  had  so 
Roently  bathed  in  the  Dead  Sea,  we  felt  but  little  inclined  to  strip 
i^n,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  attended  with  some  danger. 
The  water  was  pleasant  to  drink,  and  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  wash 
IB,  which  each  of  us  did  seven  times.  After  these  semi-ritualistic 
ablutions  had  been  completed,  Mr.  II.  with  dry  waggery,  wh\o\i  liiQ 
9tcanoQwJly  iDda)£vd In^  alleged  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*N.  of  the  EngWda. 
^atr,  bMd  taken  sfx  dips  only.     This  was  too  much  to  bo  borne,  and 
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to  the  astonishment  and  uncontrollable  amusement  of  the  whole  oob- 
pany^  the  rev.  gentleman  returned  to  the  river^  and  took  a  few  extra 
laves  to  atone  for  the  blunder. 

Readers  may  feel  surprised  at  this  seeming  levity^  on  what  might  bi 
called  sacred  ground.  The  explanation  is  easy.  Without  such  occir 
sional  pleasantries^  the  traveller  would  sink  under  the  continual  stniii 
of  body  and  mind  to  which  he  is  unavoidably  exposed.  That  night  it 
were  to  quarter  among  thieves  at  Jericho,  how  tho  rooming  might  finl 
us  was  uncertain  ;  but  this  somewhat  romantic  pic-nic^  and  tho  watenof 
tho  Jordan,  were  more  than  an  antidote  to  all  such  gloomy  speculatiooi. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE 
LATE  REV.   DR.  GEORGE  STEVENSON,  OF  AYR 

FBOM  HIS  BIBTH  TO  HIS  SETTLEMENT  IN  AYB. 

ABTICLX  I. 

In  attempting  to  collect  and  record  Reminiscences  of  the  yenerabk 
divine,  whose  name  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may 
be  proper  at  the  outset  to  state,  that  we  are  fully  sensible  of  thi 
many  disadvantages  under  which  we  labour,  and  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  minds  of  our  readers.     Among  these  we  might  apeoiiy 
the  length  of  time,  which  has  intervened  since  the  demise  of  th0^ 
subject  of  the  Reminiscences.     Nearly  thirty  years  having  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Stevenson  died,  it  is  obvious  that  not  a  few,  it  may  be,  o(F 
the  most  important  events  which  happened  to  him  during  his  li£% 
which  would  mould  so  far  his  character,  and  influence  both  his  publie 
and  private  deportment,  have  passed  from  the  memory  of  all  notr 
living,  and  cannot  be  recalled.     The  entire  generation  who  set  out 
with  him  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
one,  who  knew  him  in  his  prime,  and  when  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work,  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  eartb* 
No  testimony,  therefore,  can  be  obtained  from  them  regarding  either 
his  moral  worth,  his  distinguished  attainments,  or  his  arduous  labouiv- 
in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  God  and  of  truth.     Those  only  remain,  with 
few  exceptions,  who  were  convei'sant  with  him  in  his  latter  days,  when- 
the  shadows  of  the  evening  were  passing  over  him,  and  when  neither 
his  bodily  nor  his  mental  vigour  could  be  so  great  as  they  had  f<M> 
merly  been.     It  may  also  be  noted,  that  Dr.  Stevenson  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  diary,  or  record  either  of  his  own  mental  experi- 
ences, or  of  the  views  he  entertained  regarding  the  important  publie 
events  which  trioBpired  in  his  day.     It  would,  mdeed,  Ymk^^  >Q^ea  % 
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great  desidei-atum,  and  must  liave  greatly  cnliaiiced  any  account 
vidck  can  now  be  given  of  him,  to  have  possessed  such  a  record ;  but 
u  DO  such  thing  is  known  to  exist,  we  must  submit  to  the  disadvan- 
tiga  At  the  same  time,  to  counterbalance  these  and  such  like  draw- 
lieks,  it  is  hoped  that  so  much  may  he  recollected,  regarding  his 
"uuiner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  charity,  and  patience," 
M  may  not  be  altogether  iminteresting  to  our  readers,  while  a  reference 
to  loB  Taluable  and  admired  published  works,  and  an  account  of  his 
MBdiiouB  and  persevering  efforts  to  advance  the  public  cause  of  God 
m  the  land,  particularly  the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation, 
131  donbtlesB  increase  that  interest  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  in 
Moordance  with  our  own  personal  feelings,  as  to  gratify  the  expressed 
nbeitations  of  not  a  few  firiends,  that  we  proceed  (especially  as  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done  before)  to  record  what  we  know  of  this 
eminent  man  of  God,  and  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom, 
QD  good  gnnmds,  we  are  already  assured,  that  his  record  is  on  high, 
ifid  that  his  memory  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  bom  at  Mount  Teviot  in  the  parish  of  Ancnun, 
BoibuxgfaBhire,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1771.  His  parents,  William 
Stevenaan  and  Janet  Clark,  though  moving  in  the  humble  ranks  of 
fife^  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  were  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  them.  His  &ther  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  sense, 
prodenoe,  and  intelligence.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  con- 
■denng  his  rank  in  4ife,  as  is  evidenced  from  several  letters,  we  have 
Ken,  written  by  him  to  his  son  after  he  was  settled  in  Ayr,  and  9ome 
extiaets  from  which  we  may  have  occasion  afterwards  to  give.  His 
Bodier  is  reported  to  have  been  a  shrewd,  active,  and  industrious 
lomaiL  They  were  both  distinguished  as  persons  of  decided  piety, 
vhich  sprung  not  from  a  transient  impulse  of  excitement  on  some 
me  occasion,  but  was  in  them  an  abiding  principle  of  spiritual 
tJMHi^t  and  feeling,  embodied  in  a  holy  life,  becoming  the  Gospel 
They  bad  two  children.  John,  their  eldest  son,  died  in  early  life,  and 
Qeofge,  consequently,  from  that  time,  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
dbctkm  and  care.  At  the  usual  time,  he  was  sent  to  the  parish 
Mkocl  in  Ancrum,  to  commence  his  education.  After  being  a  short  time 
thoe,  he  removed  along  with  his  parents  to  Morebattle,  also  a  village 
ii  Boxboxghshire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kail,  which,  from  its  source 
ttoag  the  Cheviot  Hills,  flows  as  a  tributary  to  the  Teviot,  and  then 
ii  its  downward  course,  amid  scenery  the  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
timqiie,  forms  a  junction  at  Kelso  with  the  classic  Tweed.  In  that 
liDage,  being  sent  again  to  school^  hia  education  was  advanced. 
About  thi0  thae  h  is  reported  of  him,  thaX  a  neighbonr  haTUig  called 
(m^^rmoM^Bt  bm  &tber'a  hooae,  and  finding  him  poring  over  \£^ 
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lxK)k8,  i)ut  to  him  the  question,  "  Well,  George,  and  what  would  yot 
like  to  be  ? "  He  at  once  replied,  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  shepherd  "— 
an  occupation  which  his  father  sometimes  followed.  "  But  what  kinc 
of  a  shepherd,  George  ]  "  asked  the  inquirer.  "  0,  said  the  ingenuou 
youth,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  shepherds — a  shepherd  of  shee] 
on  the  Cheviots,  and  a  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  Christ ;  I  would  like  t4 
be  a  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  Christ"  We  need  not  say  that  his  earl; 
aspiration  was  granted.  While  he  prosecuted  his  school  exercise 
with  assiduity  and  success,  as  his  earnest  spirit  and  general  deport 
ment  gave  evidence  of  personal  religion,  he  was  encouraged  to  com 
mence  a  course  of  classical  learning,  as  a  preparation  for  the  Christiai 
ministry. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  Dr.  Stevenson's  father  an< 
mother,  for  many  years,  were  members  of  the  congregation  of  tht 
Secession  Church  in  Morebattle,  then  under  the  ministry  of  the  Ret 
David  Morrison.  That  congregation  was  originally  oi^nised  a 
Gateshaw-Brae.  a  retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Kail,  about  a  mil< 
from  Morebattle.  The  Rev.  John  Hunter,  the  first  licenciate  as  i 
preacher  of  the  Secession  Church,  was  its  first  minister,  having  beei 
ordained  on  the  17  th  October,  1739.  From  all  accounts  he  appear 
to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man.  Often  have  we  heard  Di 
Stevenson,  with  a  glow  of  delight  beaming  in  his  countenance,  relatin( 
the  accounts  he  had  listened  to  in  his  youth,  of  the  wonderful  powe 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  preaching,  and  its  no  less  wonderful  effects.  "  H* 
was,  indeed,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  many  rejoiced  in  tha 
light"  His  career,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  however,  proved  bu 
very  brief  After  three  short  months,  he  was  not  permitted  to  con 
tlnue  by  reason  of  death.  Thus  early,  he  ceased  from  his  labours  ii 
the  church  on  earth,  and  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

William  Stevenson,  while  residing  in  Morebattle,  although  he  hai 
not  acquired  a  liberal  education,  being  possessed  of  a  strong  and  activ 
mind,  which  was  well  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  Divine  trutl 
watched  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  his  son,  and  often,  in  thei 
evening  conversations,  endeavoured  to  assist  and  encourage  him  ii 
his  study,  particularly  of  the  Scriptures.  Geoi*ge  himself  was  ai 
earnest  student,  and  applied  his  mind  with  great  diligence  to  th 
acquisition  of  secular  learning.  In  all  his  preparatory  course,  how 
ever,  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  alread; 
devoted  himself,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  sought  to  b 
thoroughly  equipped.  With  this  view,  having  finished  his  elementar 
education,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Decembei 
1789,  and  during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  sessions  (the  fourtj 
one  being  attended,  bs  is  sometimes  the  case  stVIi  dxixing  \)i[i^  CiMct^^^c 
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of  the  Diyinity  Hall),  he  prosecuted  the  several  branches  of  classical 
kimiiig  and  philosophy,  which  go  to  constitute  a  liberal  education. 
At  that  time,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  Universitj  of  Edinbui^gh 
VIS  iiimished  with  a  staff  of  professors,  which  might  have  adorned 
my  seat  of  learning.     It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of 
Hill,  Dalziel,  Playfair,  Finlayson,  and  Stewart  to  evince  this  fact ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that,  imder  their  varied  instructions  and  prelec- 
ticns,  our  youthful  student  would  make  commendable  proficiency, 
ttoring  his  mind  with  much  polite  and  useful  knowledge,  and  adding 
greatly  to  his  stock  of  intellectual  acquirement.     But  of  all  those 
professors  the  one,  par  excellence^  who  appears  to  have  attracted  most 
his  attention,  whom  he  delighted  in  after  years  most  frequently  to 
ipeak  about,  and  from  whom  it  seems  he  derived  the  greatest  benefit, 
was  undoubtedly  the  renowned  occupant  of  the  moral  philosophy 
diair,  Dougald  Stewart — a  man  who,  by  universal  consent,  appears  to 
hare  possessed,  in  large  measure,  not  more  the  gifts  of  profound 
thought  and  eloquent  utterance,  than  the  power  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  his  students  an  intense  love  for,  and  admiration  of  the  noble 
science  which  he  expounded — the  science  of  mind,  comprehending  the 
relations  in  which  the  creature  stands  to  the  Creator.     Often  have  we 
heard  Dr.  Stevenson  speak  with  the  profoundest  respect  of  his  revered 
teacher,  and  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  in  being  privileged  to  listen 
to  his  admirable  lectures.     For  this  feeling,  however,  besides  the 
attractive  power  of  the  lectiu'es,  we  think  we  could  easily  find  a  reason 
in  his  own  mental  constitution.     For  his  was  eminently  a  logical  and 
intellectual  constitution,  while  he  possessed  also  the  ethical  or  moral 
powers,  with  which  man  has  been  endowed,  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  position  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  occupied  among  his  fellow-students,  as  there  was  not  then, 
as  now,  prizes  awarded  to  those  who  outstripped  their  companions  in 
the  race  of  academic  distinction ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that 
he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-students  as  having,  by  his  unwearied 
diligence,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  turned  to  good  account 
the  favourable  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  for  the  accumulation  of  his 
intellectual  resources.     While  prosecuting  his  course  of  study  at  the 
University,  which  he  frequently  did  with  the  light  of  the  midnight 
lamp,  he  felt  a  deep  and  ever-growing  interest  in  the  important  sub- 
jects that  were  brought  under  his  consideration.     It  was  not  with 
him,  however,  the  interest  excited  and  sustained  by  an  absorbing 
passion  for  literature  or  science,  merely  for  its  own  sake.     Neither 
vaa  it  the  love  of  present  pre-eminecce,  nor  of  future  fame.     It  ^aa 
of  a  DoWar  ojxier,  and  a  higher  aim.     In  him  it  was  a  lofty  principVe, 
ij^riDgingGvm  the  purest  Bouroe,  and  having  for  its  object  the  toUei^ 
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lx)oks,  put  to  him  the  question,  "  Well,  George,  and  what  would  yo 
like  to  be ?"  He  at  once  replied,  "  I  would  like  to  be  a  shepherd ' - 
an  occupation  which  his  father  sometimes  followed.  "  But  what  kin 
of  a  shepherd,  George  1 "  asked  the  inquirer.  "  0,  said  the  ingenuoi: 
youth,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  shepherds — ^a  shepherd  of  shee 
on  the  Cheviots,  and  a  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  Christ ;  I  would  like  t 
be  a  shepherd  in  the  fold  of  Christ."  We  need  not  say  that  his  earl 
aspiration  was  granted.  While  he  prosecuted  his  school  exercise 
with  assiduity  and  success,  as  his  earnest  spirit  and  general  depor 
ment  gave  evidence  of  personal  religion,  he  was  encouraged  to  con 
mence  a  course  of  classical  learning,  as  a  preparation  for  the  Christia 
ministry. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  Dr.  Stevenson's  father  an 
mother,  for  many  years,  were  members  of  the  congregation  of  th 
Secession  Church  in  Morebattle,  then  under  the  ministry  of  the  Re^ 
David  Morrison.  That  congregation  was  originally  organised  « 
Gateshaw-Brae.  a  retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Kail,  about  a  mi] 
from  Morebattle.  The  Rev.  John  Hunter,  the  first  licenciate  as 
preacher  of  the  Secession  Church,  was  its  first  minister,  having  bee 
ordained  on  the  17th  October,  1739.  From  all  accounts  he  appeal 
to  have  been  a  very  remarkable  man.  Often  have  we  heard  D: 
Stevenson,  with  a  glow  of  delight  beaming  in  his  countenance,  relatin 
the  accounts  he  had  listened  to  in  his  youth,  of  the  wonderful  powc 
of  Mr.  Hunter's  preaching,  and  its  no  less  wonderful  effects.  "  H 
was,  indeed,  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  many  rejoiced  in  tht 
light"  His  career,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  however,  proved  hv 
very  brief.  After  three  short  months,  he  was  not  permitted  to  coi 
tinue  by  reason  of  death.  Thus  early,  he  ceased  from  his  labours  i 
the  church  on  earth,  and  entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord. 

William  Stevenson,  while  residing  in  Morebattle,  although  he  ha 
not  acquired  a  liberal  education,  being  possessed  of  a  strong  and  acti^ 
mind,  which  was  well  furnished  with  the  knowledge  of  Divine  trutl 
watched  with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  his  son,  and  often,  in  the 
evening  conversations,  endeavoured  to  assist  and  encourage  him  i 
his  study,  particularly  of  the  Scriptures.  Geoi^ge  himself  was  a 
earnest  student,  and  applied  his  mind  with  great  diligence  to  tb 
acquisition  of  secular  learning.  In  all  his  preparatory  course,  ho\ 
ever,  he  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  work  to  which  he  had  alread 
devoted  himself,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which  he  sought  to  I 
thoroughly  equipped.  With  this  view,  having  finished  his  elemental 
education,  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Decembe 
1 789,  and  during  that  and  the  two  succeeding  sessions  (the  fourt 
one  bewg  attended,  as  is  sometimes  the  oaae  tsl^  d\mik%  V)iub  csQxt«&s 
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of  the  Divinity  Hall),  he  prosecuted  the  several  branches  of  classical 
leirning  and  philosophy,  which  go  to  constitute  a  liberal  education. 
At  that  time,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  University  of  Edinbui^h 
was  furoished  with  a  staff  of  professors,  which  might  have  adorned 
any  seat  of  learning.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of 
HiD,  Dalziel,  Playfair,  Finlayson,  and  Stewart  to  evince  this  fact ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt,  that,  under  their  varied  instructions  and  prelec- 
tions, our  youthful  student  would  make  commendable  proficiency, 
gtoiing  his  mind  with  much  polite  and  useful  knowledge,  and  adding 
greatly  to  his  stock  of  intellectual  acquirement  But  of  all  those 
professors  the  one,  par  excellence,  who  appears  to  have  attracted  most 
his  attention,  whom  he  delighted  in  after  years  most  frequently  to 
ipeak  about,  and  from  whom  it  seems  he  derived  the  greatest  benefit, 
was  undoubtedly  the  renowned  occupant  of  the  moral  philosophy 
chair,  Dougald  Stewart — a  man  who,  by  universal  consent,  appears  to 
have  possessed,  in  large  measure,  not  more  the  gifts  of  profound 
thought  and  eloquent  utterance,  than  the  power  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  his  students  an  intense  love  for,  and  admiration  of  the  noble 
Kience  which  he  expounded — the  science  of  mind,  comprehending  the 
relations  in  which  the  creature  stands  to  the  Creator.  Often  have  we 
heard  Dr.  Stevenson  speak  with  the  profoundest  respect  of  his  revered 
teacher,  and  express  the  gratitude  he  felt  in  being  privileged  to  listen 
to  his  admirable  lectures.  For  this  feeling,  however,  besides  the 
attractive  power  of  the  lectures,  we  think  we  could  easily  find  a  reason 
in  his  own  mental  constitution.  For  his  was  eminently  a  logical  and 
intellectual  constitution,  while  he  possessed  also  the  ethical  or  moral 
powers,  with  which  man  has  been  endowed,  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  position  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  occupied  among  his  fellow-students,  as  there  was  not  then, 
as  now,  prizes  awarded  to  those  who  outstripped  their  companions  in 
the  race  of  academic  distinction ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  assured,  that 
he  was  regarded  by  his  fellow-students  as  having,  by  his  unwearied 
diligence,  and  the  vigour  of  his  mental  powers,  turned  to  good  account 
the  favourable  opportunities  he  enjoyed,  for  the  accumulation  of  his 
intellectual  resources.  While  prosecuting  his  course  of  study  at  the 
University,  which  he  frequently  did  with  the  light  of  the  midnight 
kmp,  he  felt  a  deep  and  ever-growing  interest  in  the  important  sub- 
jects that  were  brought  under  his  consideration.  It  was  not  with 
him,  however,  the  interest  excited  and  sustained  by  an  absorbing 
psttion  for  literature  or  science,  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Neither 
ia»  it  the  love  of  present  pre-eminence,  nor  of  future  fame.  It  waa 
of  a  nobler  order,  and  a  higher  aim.  In  him  it  was  a  lofty  principle^ 
iriBging&vm  the  purest  source,  and  having  for  its  object  the  tolieat 
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ends  which  man  can  seek  to  attain.  Literature  and  science  were 
carefully  cultivated  by  him  as  acquisitions  which,  while  decidedly 
inferior,  were  yet  subservient  to  the  sublimer  science  of  theology ;  and 
in  labouring  to  acquire  them,  they  were  only  regarded  as  parts  of  his 
preparation  for  preaching  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
for  discharging  the  solemn  duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

When,  therefore,  Mr.  Stevenson  had  completed  his  University 
course,  he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church.  The  Hall  at  that 
time  was  convened  in  the  little  town  of  Whitburn,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  eminent  and  learned  Rev.  Archibald  Bruce  as  Professor. 
Of  the  Professor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  he  has  ever  been 
regarded  as  a  truly  good  and  venerable  man,  an  admirable  scholar, 
and  a  profound  divine.  Deeply  learned  in  the  Scriptures  in  their 
inspired  originals,  and  in  various  vernacular  languages  into  whioh 
they  had  been  translated,  he  was  also  extensively  versed  in  the 
different  theological  systems  of  antiquity  and  those  of  our  own  times. 
While  living  in  comparative  retirement,  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  matters  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  and  observed 
carefully  and  devoutly  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word  in  the 
arrangements  of  Divine  Providence.  Thus  highly  gifted,  he  was 
eminently  fitted  as  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  to  train  for  future  service 
in  the  Chuich  the  students  imder  his  care. 

When  Mr.  Stevenson  joined  the  hall  in  the  autumn  of  1792,  we 
have  frequently  heard  him  state,  that  eleven  or  twelve  other  students 
joined  it  at  the  same  time,  among  whom  he  was  wont  to  name  the 
late  Dr.  M*Crie,  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Stark,  of  Dennyloanhead ;  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Kilwinning ;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Montrose ;  and  Messrs.  Fulton 
and  Armstrong,  who  afterwards  were  sent  by  the  Synod  as  missionaries 
to  Kentucky,  in  North  America.*  He  was  greatly  gratified  by  enjoy- 
ing, as  he  did  in  a  high  degree,  the  affectionate  esteem  of  all  his 
fellow-students,  as  well  as  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  excellent 
professor.  He  gave  regxilar  and  earnest  attendance  at  the  hall  during 
the  usual  number  of  sessions,  and  performed  the  accustomed  series  of 
exercises  prescribed.  While  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  hall,  like 
many  others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  he  also  employed  himself 
as  a  teacher.  For  several  years,  he  was  engaged  as  private  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  William  Pringle,  a  highly  respectable  farmer  at 
Holefield,  in  Roxburghshire,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Pringle  family  of 
Whitebank.  Mr.  Pringle  had  married  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
William  Davidson,  whose  forefathers,  for  several  centuries,  occupied 

'  Ttat  statemmt  doet  not  app^  to  Dr.  M'Crie,  ai  vo  find  fcom  hii  life  that  h» 
iJi0  htJl  mt  Wbithum  in  tbe  ftatamn  of  1791. 
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lands  on  the  eztenaiye  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  some  of 
whom  had  suffered  persecution  for  their  adherence  to  the  Covenanted 
Reformation.     Mr.  Davidson  deeply  sympathised  with  the  movements 
which  issued  in  the  formation  of  the  Original  Secession  Chiu*ch.     He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  that  Church  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  an  elder  in  the  congregation  of  Gateshaw-Brae,  during  the 
brief  but  memorable  ministry  of  Mr.  Hunter.     He  continued  in  that 
oongregation  when  it  was  removed  to  Morebattle,  and  for  a  lengthened 
wane  of  years  was  associated  with  Mr.  Pringlc,  his  son-in-law,  as  an 
offiee-bearer  in  the  church,  while  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Morison. 
We  mention  these  things  respecting  this  family,  as  Mr.  Stevenson 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  see,  became  connected  with  it  by  marriage. 

During  Mr.  Stevenson's  residence  at  Holefield,  he  was  much 
esteemed  by  the  family  there,  and  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the 
district,  with  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  associate.  By  his 
kindly  disposition  he  soon  won  the  warm  affection  of  his  pupils.  The 
ascendancy  he  acquired  over  them  was  secured,  not  by  the  stem 
exactions  of  authority,  but  by  the  power  of  meekness  and  gentleness. 
They  respected  and  obeyed,  because  they  loved  him.  He  conducted 
their  education  in  its  various  branches  during  the  stipulated  hours 
with  great  assiduity,  and  while  stimulating  their  industry  by  every 
mild  and  persuasive  art,  a  smile  of  pleasant  approbation  was  wont  to 
beam  on  his  benignant  countenance  on  watching  their  diligence,  and 
witnessing  their  progress.  When  not  engaged  with  his  pupils,  he 
earnestly  embraced  every  opportunity  for  devoting  himself  to  his  own 
itndies.  He  was  accustomed  to  be  shut  up  among  his  books  and 
papers  in  his  own  room,  there  to  spend  his  evenings,  and  not  unfre- 
qaently  his  midnight  hours  before  retiring  to  rest.  Time  thus  occu- 
pied was  not  spent  in  vain.  It  was  a  season  of  much  mental  labour, 
and  of  great  profit,  in  accumulating  those  rich  stores  of  knowledge, 
which  furnished  materials  for  future  usefulness  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  This  course  he  continued  at  Holefield  until  November,  1795, 
when  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  three  of  his  pupils,*  to  whom  he 
itill  acted  as  private  tutor  during  their  first  session  at  the  University, 
ind  where  he  himself  also  attended  the  natural  philosophy  class. 

In  the  spring  of  1796,  Mr.  .Stevenson  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  Presbytery  of  Kelso,  and  according  to  the  usual 
pfactioe,  immediately  afterwards  received  appointments  to  ofl&ciate  in 
the  vacancies.     His  term  of  probationership  was  but  short ;  for  on  the 

*  For  tbe  abov«  vtatement  regarding  Mr.  StevensoD's  residence  nt  Holefield.  as  well 
M  for  «  number  of  tbe  other  factd  relating  to  his  early  life,  wo  have  to  ackT\ov\eAg« 
•uidTes  indebted  to  one  of  iheBo  papiht—viz.  the  late  much  respeoted  and  veuenO^le 
Uf.JuDmF^S-^  of  Newai8tJe—Dr.  Stereason^n  brother-in-law— who  wa»  ordaiwcd 
MUm  Mad £td 9o  iMtely  M»  1866,  hiring  besD  62  jean  a  minister. 
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13th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  he  received  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Ayr  to  become  their  pastor.     That  congregation  had 
been  placed  under  the  pastoral  inspection  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarkson, 
in  1771— a  man  whose  name  is  siill  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect,  as  being  at  once  an  able  preacher,  and  a  powerful  defender  of 
the  Covenanted  Kefonnation.     AVhen  the  well  known  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  Kilmarnock,  heard  of  his  decease,  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "  ^Vho 
will   blow  the    Reformation   trumpet  nowl"     Mr.    Clarkson  being 
removed  by  death,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge  by  the  Rev.  James 
Taylor  in  1 780.     Mr.  Taylor  having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ken- 
dal in  1703,  died  in  that  town  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  misbion ;  so  that  it  would  aj)pear  nctirly  four  years  liad  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  death  to  the  issuing  of  the  call  to  Mr.  Stevenson. 
In  the  interval,  the  congregation  had  called  one  or  two  other  preacherSi 
but  were  disapi)onited  in  not  obtaining  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Nevertheless,  the  call  to  Mr.  Stevenson  was  most  harmonious  and 
cordial.     It  was  moderated  in  bv  Rev.  James  Robertson,  Kilmarnock, 
and  has  the  signatures  of  fifty  male  members  of  the  congregation 
appended  to  it ;  only  males  being  at  that  time  permitted  to  sign  a 
call.     In  examining  it,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  written  on  stamped 
paper,  while  of  course  all  the  parties  whose  signatures  appear,  have 
long  since  been  laid  in  the  dust,  we  are  gi-jitified  to  find  the  names  of 
not  a  few,  who  have  been  all  along,  and  still  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  represented  in  the  congregation,  in  the  persons  of  their  descend- 
ants—  such   as,   the    Patersons,   Smiths,   Taylors,   Gibbs,    Hunters, 
Dunl()i)s,   and    otlicrs.      The    call    having    been   presented   to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  he  cordially  accepted  it,  and  after  giving  in  to  the  Pres- 
bytery the  usual  trials  on  such  occasions,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
171) 7,  ho  was  ordained  to  the  pastoml  charge  of  the  congregation. 
The  following  extract  from  the  records  of  Presbytery,  inserted  in  the 
A3T  Session  Minutes,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  ordination  : — 

"Newton.  Ayr,  22d  February,  1797. 

"Which  diiv  anil  nlm*©,  the  Reverend  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of  Kilmarnock  met 

for  the  oidiiiation  of  Mr.  Ooorgo  Stevenson,  to  the  oflRce  of  the  ministry,  and  the 

pastoral  innpcction  of  tliin  congregntion.     After  iirnise  and  prnyer,  and  a  sermon  by  the 

Ktv.  K.  Smith,  their  nioilt-mtor,  on  IsaiHh  xxx.  *20ih  Tei>.c,  nnd  the  questions  of  the 

formula  being  jmt  iiiul  imswond  by  Air.  SlevenMon,  ho  wns  by  prayer,  and  the  laying 

on  of  the  hnmla  of  the  Pre.sl.ytny,  8et  npait  to  tlie  oflice  cf  the  ministry,  and  the 

pastoral  inspection  of  this  cfinsngution.     An  nppropriute  address  was  then  delivered 

by  the  Kev.  (Jeorge  i'lixton,  Kilninur«,  to  Mr.  »Stcvenson  and  the  congregation,  after 

nrhich  a  sernton  was  ]ire«ehid  by  the  Kev.  Jjuuck  TubeitKon,  Kilmarnock,  on  2  Cor- 

InlhlaDs  ii.  15,  10,  and  the  puliho  suviocH  of  tho  day  were  closed  with  prayer  ind 

fmise.    On  the  evening  of  the  ^«mo  day  tho  .sissicn  of  the  congregation  met,  and  was 

eonstitnted  with  pisytr  by  tlie  Itev.  i;coigu  Stevenson,  m  prc^enco  of  the  Kev. 

Amknw  Mitchell,  ikith." 

Whether  the  above-named   Rev.  R.   Stii\t\i,  ^aa  ^t,  ^xD\\3a^  ^t 
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Auchinleck,  or  his  son  of  Kilwinning,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain   The  probability  is,  that  it  was  the  former,  as  in  those  days,  for 
the  most  part,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  one  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Presbytery  to  preside  on  such  occasions,  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
odIj  a  few  months  settled  before  Mr.  Stevenson.     Looking  at  those 
luiusters  who  did  officiate  at  his  ordination,  we  are  assured,  there 
lere  none  belonging  to  the  Presbytery,  who  could  have  been  selected, 
mare  in  accordance  with  his  mind,  or  congenial  to  his  feelings.     With 
all  of  them,  so  long  as  they  lived,  he  held  the  most  intimate  and 
pleasant  intercourse,  and  from  them  we  have  no  doubt,  on  account  of 
tiieir  knowledge,  learning,  and  experience,  he  derived  no  small  measure 
of  profit     It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  character.     Some  of  them  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  afterwards,  not  only  as  connected  with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  ministers 
or  co-Presbyters,  but  particularly  as   being  associated   together  in 
witnessing  and  contending  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation.     Mean- 
time, there  are  a  few  cursory  observations  bearing  upon  two  of  them — 
via  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Paxton,  which  we  cannot  refrain  here  from 
iDentioning,  and  that  all  the  more,  as  they  servo  to  elucidate  Mr. 
Stevenson's  (diaracter.     It  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  that  there  was  nothing  for  which  Dr.  Stevenson  was  more 
distingoiahed,  than  his  tender,  warm-hearted,  and  winning  disposition, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  his  ardent  affection  for  and  attach- 
ment to  his  friends.     These  sentiments  constituted  a  power  in  him, 
md  a  power  which  could  not  easily  be  repressed  or  withstood.     So 
strong  were  they  even  in  his  boyhood,  that  it  is  said,  while  he  strove 
only  once  with  a  companion  at  school,  he  used  his  open  hand  in  the 
conflict,  that  he  might  not  seriously  injure  his  opponent.     They  soon 
found  room  for  exercise,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  but 
among  his  brethren  in  the  Presbyter}-.     Even  the  somewhat  rough 
and  rugged  external  demeanour  of  worthy  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, was  compelled  sometimes  to  yield  to  his  blandness  and  gentle- 
ness, while  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  activity  and  strength 
of  his  benevolent  affections,  in  the  case  of  Professor  Paxton,  when  the 
Professor  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Kilmaurs. 

It  appears  that  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Stevenson  become  a  member  of  the 
Presbytery,  than  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Mr.  Robertson.  His 
modesty,  humility,  and  genuine  moral  worth,  not  to  speak  of  his  abili- 
tietand  studious  habits,  would  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  the  old 
man,  and  lead  him  to  regard  him  with  peculiar  esteem.  But  whatever 
tlic  cause,  it  is  certain  that  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  mimatry, 
Mr.  Stevenson  could  ojert  an  iuducnce  over  Mr.  Robertson  which  few  oi 
^e  other  members  of  Presbjrtory  could  do.      We  have  heard  Be^exal 
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13th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  he  received  a  call  from  the  con- 
gregation of  Ayr  to  become  their  pastor.  That  congregation  had 
been  placed  under  the  pastoral  inspection  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarkson, 
in  1771 — a  man  \i-hose  name  is  still  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect,  as  being  at  once  an  able  preacher,  and  a  powerful  defender  of 
the  Covenanted  Reformation.  When  the  well  known  Mr.  Robertson, 
of  Kilmarnock,  heard  of  his  decease,  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Who 
will  blow  the  Reformation  trumpet  nowl"  Mr.  Clarkson  being 
removed  by  death,  was  succeeded  in  the  chaise  by  the  Rev.  James 
Taylor  in  1780.  Mr.  Taylor  having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ken- 
dal in  1793,  died  in  that  town  while  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  mission ;  so  that  it  would  appear  nearly  four  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  death  to  the  issuing  of  the  call  to  Mr.  Stevenson. 
In  the  inter^^al,  the  congregation  had  called  one  or  two  other  preachers, 
but  were  disappointed  in  not  obtaining  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Nevertheless,  the  call  to  Mr.  Stevenson  was  most  harmonious  and 
cordial.  It  was  moderated  in  by  Rev.  James  Robertson,  Kilmarnock, 
and  has  the  signatures  of  fifty  male  members  of  the  congregation 
appended  to  it ;  only  males  being  at  that  time  permitted  to  sign  a 
call.  In  examining  it,  as  it  now  lies  before  us,  written  oh  stamped 
paper,  while  of  course  all  the  parties  whose  signatures  appear,  have 
long  since  been  laid  in  the  dust,  we  are  gi*atificd  to  find  the  names  of 
not  a  few,  who  have  been  all  along,  and  still  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
well  represented  in  the  congregation,  in  the  persons  of  their  descend- 
ants— such  as,  the  Patersons,  Smiths,  Taylors,  Gibbs,  Hunters, 
Dunlops,  and  others.  The  call  having  been  i)re6ented  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  he  cordially  accepted  it,  and  after  giving  in  to  the  Pres- 
bytery the  usual  trials  on  such  occasions,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
1797,  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoml  charge  of  the  congregation. 
The  following  extract  from  the  records  of  Presbytery,  inserted  in  the 
Ayr  Session  Minutes,  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  ordination  : — 

"  Newtcm.  Ayr,  22d  February,  1797. 
*' Which  day  and  pince,  the  Reverend  the  Associate  Presbyteiy  of  KilmarDOck  met 
for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  George  SteTeoson,  to  the  office  of  tlie  ministry,  and  the 
pastoral  inspection  of  this  congregation.  After  praise  and  prayer,  and  a  sermon  by  the 
BtT.  R.  Sniitl),  their  moderator,  on  Isaiah  xxx.  2Uth  verse,  and  the  questions  of  the 
formula  being  put  and  answeud  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  was  by  prayer,  and  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  the 
pastoral  inspection  of  this  congrrgHtipn.  An  appropriate  address  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Kev.  George  Faxtoo,  Kilroaurs,  to  Mr.  iStevenson  and  the  congregation,  after 
which  H  sermon  was  preticbed  by  the  Kev.  James  Kcbeitsuu,  Kilmarnock,  vu  2  Cor- 
inthians ii.  15,  IG,  and  the  public  strrvices  of  the  day  were  closed  with  prayer  and 
praise.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  session  of  the  congregation  met,  and  was 
constituted  with  piayt-r  by  the  Rev.  George  Stevenson,  m  presence  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Mitchell,  Btith." 

Whethoribe  above-named   Rev.   R.   Smith)  ^aa  Mr.  Smith,  of 
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Anchinlecky  or  his  son  of  Kilwinning,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tarn.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  the  former,  as  in  those  days,  for 
the  most  port,  it  was  customary  to  appoint  one  of  the  older  members  of 
the  Presbytery  to  preside  on  such  occasions,  and  as  the  latter  had  been 
only  a  few  months  settled  before  Mr.  Stevenson.  Looking  at  those 
ministers  who  did  officiate  at  his  ordination,  we  are  assured,  there 
were  none  belonging  to  tlie  Presbytery,  who  could  have  been  selected, 
more  in  accordance  with  his  mind,  or  congenial  to  his  feelings.  With 
all  of  them,  so  long  as  they  lived,  he  held  the  most  intimate  and 
|deasant  intercourse,  and  from  them  we  have  no  doubt,  on  account  of 
their  knowledge,  learning,  and  experience,  he  derived  no  small  measure 
of  profit.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  character.  Some  of  them  we  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to  afterwards,  not  only  as  connected  with  Mr.  Stevenson  as  ministers 
or  co-Presbyters,  but  particularly  as  being  associated  together  in 
witnessing  and  contending  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  Mean- 
time, there  are  a  few  cursor}'  obser\'ation8  bearing  upon  two  of  them — 
viz.  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Paxton,  which  we  cannot  refrain  here  from 
mentioning,  and  that  all  the  more,  as  they  serve  to  elucidate  Mr. 
Stevenson's  character.  It  was  well  known  to  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  him,  that  there  was  nothing  for  which  Dr.  Stevenson  was  more 
distinguished,  than  his  tender,  warm-hearted,  and  winning  disposition, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  his  ardent  affection  for  and  attach- 
ment to  his  friends.  These  sentiments  constituted  a  power  in  him, 
and  a  power  which  could  not  easily  be  repressed  or  withstood.  So 
strong  were  they  even  in  his  boyhood,  that  it  is  said,  while  he  strove 
only  once  with  a  companion  at  echool,  he  used  his  open  hand  in  the 
conflict,  that  he  might  not  seriously  injure  his  opponent.  They  soon 
found  room  for  exercise,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  but 
among  his  brethren  in  the  Presbyter}-.  Even  the  somewhat  rough 
and  rugged  external  demeanour  of  worthy  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, was  compelled  sometimes  to  yield  to  his  blandness  and  gentle- 
ness, while  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  activity  and  strength 
of  his  benevolent  affections,  in  the  case  of  Professor  Paxton,  when  the 
Professor  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Kilmaurs. 

It  appears  that  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Stevenson  become  a  member  of  the 
Presbyter}',  than  he  became  a  gieat  favourite  with  Mr.  Robertson.  His 
modesty,  humility,  and  genuine  moral  worth,  not  to  speak  of  his  abili- 
ties and  studious  habits,  would  doubtless  attract  the  attention  of  the  old 
man,  and  lead  him  to  regard  him  with  peculiar  esteem.  But  whatever 
tlie  cause,  it  is  certain  that  even  at  an  early  period  of  his  ministry, 
Mr.  Stevenson  could  exert  an  inBucnce  over  Mr.  Robertson  which  few  of 
the  other  members  of  Preabytery  could  do.      We  have  heard  seveTti 
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instances  illustrative  of  this  fact,  but  shall  only  adduce  the  following : 
— It  happened  on  one  occasion,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when   Mr.  Robertson  was  assisting  Mr.  Steyenson  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  indeed  he  generally  did,  that  he 
fell  into  what  was  called  one  of  his  high  moods y  and  became  excited  i 
no  ordinary  degree.     The  cause  of  the  excitement  is  said  to  have  been» 
his  brooding  over  a  subject,  which  it  is  well  known  frequently  affected 
him  in  the  deepest  and  liveliest  manner — viz.,  the  fearful  dishonour 
which  was  being  done  to  the  name  and  character  and  glory  of  Chriat, 
by  the  open  avowal  of  the  grossly  heretical  tenets  of  Drs.  M'GiU  and 
Dalrymple,  the  Established  ministers  in  Ayr,  in  regard  to  His  Person 
and  work.    So  greatly  agitated  did  he  become  at  this  time,  that  it  wis 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  restrained  from  going  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  thanksgiving-day  to  the  church,  and  then  and 
there  bearing  his  public  testimony  against  these  errors.     As  the  hour 
of  meeting  approached,  he  still  seemed  determined,  though  eyidentlf 
in  no  fit  state  for  it,  to  carry  out  his  design,  and  none  of  his  fa^othe^ 
assistants  were  fond  to  intermeddle  with  him  in  such  a  matter. 

I 

Accordingly,  without  saying  anything  to  any  one,  off  he  went  a  few 
minutes  before  the  hour,  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  was  proceeding  with 
the  service,  when  several  persons  who  were  in  the  church,  and  some  .< 
of  the  ministers  who  followed  him,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  goiiig  \ 
on ;  but  to  all  their  efforts  he  indignantly  refused  to  yield.  No  j 
sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  Stevenson  arrived,  and  gone  up  to  him,  and 
with  his  usual  benignant  smile  upon  his  countenance,  spoke  a  few 
words  to  him,  than  immediately  he  consented  to  come  down,  M{t\ir^ 
"  Well,  may  be,  it  will  be  as  well ;"  the  lion  being  thus  subdued  fcy 
the  lamb.  The  following  can  also  be  authenticated  as  genuine: — 
A  year  or  two  after  the  above  incident  took  place,  a  meeting  of  the  4 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  was  held  at  Ayr  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  manse,  | 
for,  among  other  business,  hearing  discourses  from  students.  It  so  j 
happened,  that  with  one  of  the  discourses  given  in,  Mr.  Robertson 
was  far  from  being  satisfied,  and  even  went  the  length  of  insisting 
that  it  should  not  be  sustained.  Several  of  the  other  members  c€ 
Presbyter}',  and  particularly  Mr.  Stevenson,  pled  on  the  side  of  leni- 
ency, without,  however,  seemingly  making  much  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  their  old  father.  When  the  matter  was  coming  to  a  point, 
and  the  ill-fated  discourse  apparently  about  to  be  rejected,  at  ^hiip 
conjuncture  the  oldest  boy  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  some  four  or  five  yean 
of  age,  happened  quietly  to  slip  into  the  room,  and  Mr.  Robertson 
observing  him,  immediately  cried  out,  "  Come  aioa,  Willie !  you^re  a  \ 
pawky  chielf  like  your  faither"  This,  of  course,  raised  a  genend  \ 
lAugb,  And  the  consequence  was,  that  the  \iap\&Ba  olxidsat.  waa  per-  j 
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mitted  safely  to  cross  the  rubicon,  with  an  admonition  to  be  more 
cazeflil  in  the  fdture.  The  circumstance  to  which  we  have  alluded  in 
regard  to  the  amiable  and  excellent  Mr.  Paxton,  though  containing 
nothing  particularly  striking  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  not  only  on  account  of  its  illustrating  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  but  because  of  its  happy  result  It  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Paxton,  when  minister  at  Kilmaurs,  hod  for  a  length 
of  time  been  labouring  under  a  dangerous  disease,  which  to  all  appear- 
tnoe  was  to  prove  &tal.  A  variety  of  means  had  been  employed,  but 
nemingly  with  very  little  good  effect  Hearing  one  day  that  his 
beloved  friend  and  brother  was  at  the  point  of  death,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
:  being  deeply  affected,  bethought  himself  what  he  might  do  in  the 
[  punfid  circumstances.  At  last  he  resolved  that  he  would  request  an 
;  eminent  medical  man,  who  had  lately  returned  from  India,  and  with 
vhom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  Ayr,  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Paxton. 
The  medical  gentleman  consented,  but  his  engagements  were  such, 
be  was  afraid  he  could  not  go  that  day.  The  urgency  of  the  case, 
bowever,  being  pressed  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
proceed  in  the  evening.  They  arrived  at  Kilmaurs — the  distance 
from  Ayr  thither  being  about  sixteen  miles — towards  midnight ;  and 
nffice  it  to  say,  that  such  was  the  efficacy  of  the  means,  accompanied 
IS  they  were  with  the  Divine  blessing,  which  the  doctor  prescribed, 
that  the  seemingly  dying  patient  was,  after  a  season,  restored  to  the 
eojojment  of  the  large  measure  of  health  and  vigour  which  for  many 
years  aflerwards  he  was  favoured  with.  We  have  been  told,  that 
eren  in  his  latter  days,  the  venemble  Professor  was  wont  to  make 
.  alliuion  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stevenson  in  this  matter,  and  to 
:  declare  that,  under  God,  he  had  been  the  means  of  preserving  his 
EfeL 

Mr.  Stevenson  entered  on  his  ministry  under  auspicious  circum- 
itances.  His  spirit  was  awed,  and  sometimes  depressed  by  a  deep 
Knse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the 
solemn  responsibilities  attaching  to  it.  But  he  encouraged  himself  in 
tbe  Lord  his  God,  knowing  that  the  gracious  Master  whom  he  served, 
Toold,  according  to  his  faithful  character  and  precious  promise,  make 
bii  grace  sufficient  for  him.  Though  the  congregation  had  been 
ooQsklerably  agitated  previous  to  his  settlement,  in  consequence  of 
die  disappointments  they  had  met  with,  yet  tliey  warmly  welcomed 
bim  among  them,  and  being  an  intelligent,  devoted,  and  pious  people, 
we  are  well  assured,  also,  that  they  highly  esteemed  him  in  love  for 
bii  work's  sake.  But  here,  for  the  present,  we  must  stop,  reservm" 
our  leminisceDCftff  of  Mb  miniatenal  and  other  services  for  future 
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III.  The  nature  of  saving  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  all,  and  your  close  investigation  who  have  the 
prospect  of  becoming  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  at  a  time  when  there 
are  much  speculative  faith  and  great  diversity  of  belief  in  the  ChurcL 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  Protestants  held 
that  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith  in  all  matters  of  supernatural 
revelation,  and  condemned  the  doubtsome  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  But  the  faith  which  is  now  prevalent  among  Protestants, 
and  threatens  to  inundate  the  Church  and  the  Christian  world,, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  sincerity  of  belief  This  pernicious  principle, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  the  essence  of  Voluntaryism,  and  a  form  of 
positivism  or  rationalism,  acknowledges  its  own  incompetence  and  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  what  is  truth ;  paralyses  all  testifying 
and  contending  for  truth  on  the  part  of  Churches;  abolishes  all 
national  recognition  and  establishment  of  the  true  religion,  and  the 
Church  of  Christ;  and  produces  a  spurious  charity  which  concedes 
that  every  form  of  sincere  belief  is  entitled  to  respect,  that  for  any 
thing  we  know,  or  can  tell,  the  diversity  of  belief  in  others  may  be 
equal,  or  superior  to  our  own ;  and  that  all  denominations  of  profesa- 
ing  Christians  ought  to  honour  one  another's  differences  by  forming 
one  comprehensive  brotherhood  on  the  principle  of  agreeing  to  differ. 
Far  otherwise,  however,  is  the  language  of  the  Word  of  Grod.  II 
always  speaks  of  Divine  and  saving  faith  as  including  certainty  o 
belief  Thus  Peter,  in  name  of  the  disciples,  said,  "  Lord,  to  whooc 
shall  we  gol  thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe,  an< 
are  sure,  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Tb 
evangelist  Luke  committed  to  ^vriting  a  declaration  of  those  thing 
most  surely  believed  among  Christ's  disciples,  that  Theophilus  migh 
know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  he  had  been  instructed 
Paul  exhorts  his  beloved  Timothy,  "  Continue  thou  in  those  thing 
which  thou  hast  learned,  and  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thoi 
hast  learned  them."  And  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  the  Chria 
tians,  to  whom  his  epistle  was  addressed,  were  so  assured  of  tb 
doctrine  of  Christ  that  they  both  could  and  would  obey  his  injunctioi 
given  in  the  following  terms,  **  If  any  man  come  to  you  and  bring  no 
this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  Go< 
speed,  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  a  partaker  of  his  evi 
deeds, "    The  reason  why  the  Scriptures  thus  xeco^'^  tvs&\xx%.TL<c^  ^ 
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oertaintj  of  what  is  testified  in  them  as  of  the  essence  of  Divine  and 
saTing  ^th  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  author  of  this  grace, 
is  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  leads  into  all  truth.     When  He  savingly 
communicates  the  knowledge  of  any  truth  or  doctrine  contained  in 
His  Word,  it  is  with  Divine  hght  and  power,  or  fulness  of  evidence 
which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  both  captivates  and  certifies  the  believ- 
ing aouL     (1  John  ii.  20,  21,  26,  27.)     I  trust,  then,  that  you,  my 
ingenuous  hearers,  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween mere  sincerity  of  religious  belief,  and  certainty  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  believe.     I   refer  not  to  any  imaginary,  self-deceiving,  or 
npposed  certainty,  which  frequently  accompanies  the  faith  which  is 
(bonded  only  on  human  testimony,  and  consists  with  the  belief  of  a 
lie  and  with  strong  delusions ;   nor  to  a  merely  human  certainty, 
(bonded   solely  on  the   exercise  of  men's  rational  powers,  which  is 
attainable  to  the  extent  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God, 
that  such  and  such  doctrines  are  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
eren  that  some  doctrines,  which  fall  within  the  province  and  compass 
of  human  reason,  are  in  themselves  true  ;  but  to  that  Divine  certainty 
which  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  God  in  His  Word,  and  derived 
from  the  saving  illumination  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This 
Divine  certainty  is  known  and  felt  to  be  infallible  in  reference  to 
e?ery  doctrine  thus  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  brings  the 
whole  soul  in  subjection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

IV.  Next  in  importance  to  your  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
aving  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  your 
being  well  informed,  and  well  grounded  in  all  that  is  contained  in  a 
Scriptural  profession  of  faith.     "  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation." 
We  are  enjoined  "  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without 
wavering."     In  Scriptural  usage,  a  profession  and  a  confession  of  faith 
ire  synonymous  or  identical  in  signification  ;  though  in  a  conventional 
sense,  a  confession  of  faith  denotes  an  oral  or  a  written  statement  of 
what  we  believe,  and  a  profession  of  faith  our  public  and  practical 
adherence  to  the  former.     A  profession  of  the  faith  is  our  creed,  or 
the  exponent  of  our  faith.     As  face  answers  to  face  in  a  glass,  so  our 
profession  ought  to  be  the  very  reflected  image  of  our  faith  ;  for  "  as  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he,"  and  "  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  God  looketh  into  the  heart."     A  profession  of 
faith  is  not  a  declaration  of  what  we  fully  or  adequately  understand, 
but  of  what  things  are  surely  believed  among  us;   and  hence,  as 
certainty  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  though  not  the  same  measure  o? 
knowledge  oF  the  truth,  is  attainable  by  the  weakest  as  really  as  by 
i6e  most  eminent  Christian,  so  a  profession  of  faith   is  competent  io. 
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and  incumbent  on,  the  private  members  as  well  as  the  office-bearert 
of  the  Church.  This  consideration  completely  remotes  the  very 
common  and  plausible  objection  against  confessions  of  faith  ;  that 
they  contain  mysteries  far  above  the  comprehension  not  only  of  the 
ignorant,  but  even  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligent ;  for  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  comprehending  a  doctrine,  and  knowing 
the  certainty  of  its  truth  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  consequently,  a 
confession  of  feith  does  not  contain  doctrines  which  we  profess  tho- 
roughly to  imderstand,  but  to  believe  with  certainty  to  be  founded  on 
the  Word  of  God. 

I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  two  very  solemn  consideratiom 
connected  with  a  profession  of  faith,  which  show  the  necessity  of  its 
being  Scriptural,  both  as  to  its  matter  and  manner.     The  one  is,  that 
God   holds  men  bound  by  their  profession  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
requires  of  them  faith  and  obedience  corresponding  to  it,  and  will 
judge  them  according  to  it.     "  The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure, 
having  this  seal,  the   Lord  kuoweth  them  that  are  His;  and,  Let 
every  one  that  namcth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity." 
"  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt 
be  condemned."     Though  IsracFs  words  were  good,  their  hearts  were 
not  sincere  ;  they  were  unsteadfast  in  His  covenant,  and  lied  unto 
Him  with  their  tongues.     The  other  is  equally  momentous — namely, 
that  men's  profession  of  faith  is  their  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
character  of  God.     In  so  far  as  a  profession  of  faith  is  Scriptural,  our 
apprehensions  of  His  character  are  true  and  right,  and  we  honour 
Him  as  the  living  and  true  God.     But  in  so  far  as  a  profession  of 
faith  is  not  in  accordance  with  His  Word,  His  character  is  misrepre- 
sented, attributes  belonging  to  Him  are  disowned,  and  fanciful  pro- 
perties are  ascribed  to  Him,  which  exist  only  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  think  Him  to  be  such  an  one  as  themselves.     The  profession  of 
Christianity  made  by  the  Church  of  Rome  is  so  corrupt  and  idolatrous, 
that  this  society  may  justly  be  called  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  be 
said  to  worship  a  strange  god.     How  unspeakably  dishonouring  to  the 
Most  High,  for  this  antichristian  Church  to  transfer  to  the  Pope  the 
imperial  and  ecclesiastic»d  dominion  which  belongs  to  Christ  as  ''head 
over  all  things  to  the  Church,"  and  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  characters, 
prerogatives,  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Christ !     What  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  unfaithfulness  to  Christ  on  the  other,  that  the  man  of  sin 
retains,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  some  great  principles  sacred 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  are  opposed  by  many  Protestants  in 
our  time — such  as  the  sinfiilness  of  causing  divisions  from  the  unity 
of  the  faith  and  the  community  of  the  favtYifui ',  t\i^  dwt^  o^  taXIv^ta 
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to  recognise  Christianity  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers,  the  framing  and 
idministration  of  their  laws,  and  in  all  public  seminaries  for  the 
education  of  the  young;   and  the  necessity  of  religious  tests  and 
qualifications  for  all  who  are  admitted  to  civil  offices  of  power  and 
trust    The  profession  of  faith  made  by  Protestant  Churches  at  the 
present  time  is  so  diversified,  that  if  they  may  not  be  said  to  worship 
osany  gods,  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  of  them,  that  their  views  of  God 
are  as  manifold  as  their  professions  of  faith  are  various.     This  mis- 
representing of  the  Divine  character  is  a  sin  of  the  same  kind  as 
iddatiy,  and  false  worship ;  and  all  the  expressions  of  God's  abhor- 
rence of  the  latter  are  applicable  to  the  former.     How  different  the 
character  of  God  to  an  Arminian  or  Morisonian,  and  to  a  Calvinist  1 
In  regard  to  doctrine,  we  find  one  Protestant  denomination  declaring, 
b^  their  profession,  that  the  object  of  their  worship  sanctions  or  dis- 
owns what  another  testifies,  that  the  God  whom  they  worship  con- 
demns or  enjoins.     In  worship,  the  God  whom  one  professes  to  serve 
and  honour,  approves  of  holidays,  instrumental  music,  and  hymns  of 
human  composition  and  selection ;  that  God,  whom  another  worships, 
delights  in  no  holy  day  but  the  Sabbath,  in  no  music  but  the  melody 
of  the  heart  and  the  voice,  and  in  no  praise  but  inspired^and  Divinely 
authorised  psalmody.     Again,  in  the  government  of  the  Church,  one 
regards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  its  alone  King  and  Head;  another 
STOWS  Christ's  concurrence  in  the  appointment  of  an  earthly  and  a 
risible  ecclesiastical  supremacy.     One  ascribes  to  Him  the  institution 
of  Prelatic  Episcopacy,  another  the  erection  of  Independent  Churches, 
and  a  third,  the  exclusive  establishment  of  Presbyterial  Chiurch  order 
and  discipline.     Assuredly  a  profession  of  faith  is  uo  light  matter, 
nnoe,  as  has  been  shown,  according  as  it  is  true  or  false,  it  either 
fiuthfuUy  reflects  and  exhibits,  or  grievously  misrepresents  the  char- 
acter of  God.     By  our  profession  of  faith  in  His  Word,  we  solemnly 
declare  to  the  world,  tliat  (i^od  Himself  is  a  participator  in  our  views 
and  sentiments,  that  these  are  derived  from  Him,  and  express  His 
mind ;  and  that  He  is  of  the  same  judgment  with  ourselves  in  attach- 
ing importance  to  what  we  adhere,  and  in  lightly  esteeming  what  we 
regard  with  indifference.     In  a  word,  our  profession  of  faith  must  be 
regarded  not  only  as  our  declaration  of  our  own  sentiments,  but  also 
of  the  mind  of  God.     For  example,  the  language  which  many  by  their 
ptofeflsion  put  into  the  mouth  of  God,  respecting  nations  and  their 
rulers,  is  this — *'  In  your  civil  character  and  political  administration, 
jou  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  nor  with  My  Church,  and  My 
Word  and  law;  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  ascertain,  and  incompeteiit 
for  you  to  judge  or  de^i^^  for  jrounielveB  what  is  true  or  false,  and 
wimt  MS  light  or  wrong  in  My  sight      Your  province,  therefore,  la  to 
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put  all  forms  of  religion  on  a  level  by  equal  countenance  to  all,  or  by 
showing  favour  to  none."  Others,  again,  by  their  profession,  repre- 
sent the  Most  High  as  addressing  civil  communities  in  this  manner — 
"  Make  My  law  your  regula  regulans,  the  supreme  rule  of  aU  your 
civil  administration.  If  you  would  expect  My  blessing,  and  enjoy 
national  prosperity,  honour  My  Son  as  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of 
Lords,  and  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church ;  and  establish  and 
exalt  My  Church  as  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  the  habitation 
of  justice,  and  the  mountain  of  holiness."  Amid  such  conflicting 
professions  of  faitli,  how  needful  for  you,  the  expectant  pastors  and 
teachers  of  the  Church,  to  search  the  Scriptures  with  prayer  for 
the  infallible  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  and  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Chnst,  to  be  grounded  and  settled  in 
the  faith,  and  to  mark  them  who  cause  divisions  and  offences  contrazy 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  avoid  them. 

V.  This  subject  naturally  leads  me  to  submit  to  you  a  few  thoughts 
regarding  terms  of  comimimion  in  the  Church,  for  these  are  summed 
up  in  a  Scriptural  and  credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  They 
are  necessary  to  form  that  spiritual  society  called  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ,  to  distinguish  professing  Christians  from  the  world,  to  in- 
form those  who  are  without,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
the  members  of  the  Church  be,  in  profession  and  conduct,  what 
Christians  should  be.  These  terms  of  commimion,  accordingly,  con- 
sist of  doctrines  or  articles  of  faith,  and  duties  or  rules  of  life.  They 
are  expressed  in  the  Scriptures  both  comprehensively  or  summarily, 
and  also  explicitly  and  particularly  for  the  use  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ing to  her  position  in  the  world,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  she 
exists  at  any  period  of  her  history.  Hence  they  may  be  stated  with 
great  brevity  of  speech  and  breadth  of  meaning,  when  there  is  no 
factious  opposition  to  any  part  of  revealed  truth.  But  the  application 
of  them  to  the  maintenance  of  present  truth  and  duty  according  to 
the  call  of  providence,  is  the  test  of  her  enlightenment  and  fidelity  to 
Christ.  Hence,  when  doctrinal  and  practical  errors  are  avowed  and 
maintained,  it  is  needful  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  deli- 
vered to  the  saints,  .and  to  state  the  terms  of  communion  more  defi- 
nitely and  fully,  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Church  and 
promote  the  honour  of  Christ.  We  thus  perceive  in  what  sense  it 
may  be  said  that  the  terms  of  communion  in  the  Church  are  unalter- 
able, and  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished.  This  is  true 
when  we  view  them  as  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  the  perfect  and 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  but  the  statement  is  not  true 
when  we  regard  them  as  developed  in  the  attainments  of  the  Church, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed.     ¥ot  eiLsvxxi^V^^  tJcA 
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express  renunciation  of  Popish  errors  could  not  be  a  term  of  com- 
manion  in  the  Church  before  Popery  arose ;  and  the  performance  of 
any  particular  lawful  vow,  or  oath,  could  not  be  made  a  necessary 
term  of  communion  till  that  oath  or  vow  was  entered  into.  (See 
NeLx.) 

The  question  then  which  the  Church  has  to  decide  is  not,  what  are 
the  doctrines  essential  to  salvation  which  are  to  constitute  her  terms 
of  communion,  but  what  are  the  terms  of  fellowship  which  fidelity  to 
her  Lord  requires  her  to  frame  out  of  His  Word,  and  to  adhere  to,  as 
the  present  truth  and  the  word  of  His  patience  1     To  act  on  the 
principle,  that  nothing  but  what  is  essential  to  personal  salvation 
should  be  made  a  term  of  communion,  would  be  to  introduce  the 
wildest  disorder  and  confusion  into  the  Church,  by  dispensing  with 
whole  books  of  Scripture,  and  even  with  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
because  many  hold  that  they  could  be  saved  without  these.     Closely 
allied  to  this  is  the  tenet  that  only  those  truths  and  duties  are  to  be 
deemed  worthy   of  being   terms   of   communion,   about  which    all 
Christians  are  agreed.     But  this  involves  reasoning  in  a  circle.     Who 
shall  decide  how  many  of  the  professed  followers  of  Jesus  are  true 
Christians,  unless  it  be  by  the  importance  of  the  truths  and  duties  to 
which  they  adhere]     Thus  it  is  ascertained  who  are  Christians  by 
the  impoFtance  of  the  doctrines  nud  duties  professed  by  them,  and 
then  the  value  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  is  determined  by  the 
universal  agreement  of  Christians.     All    this  proves,  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  which  settles  the  terms  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship ; 
but,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  or  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ,  and  if 
His  authority  is  to  be  the  rule,  the  character  of  the  person  who  resists' 
it  does  not  depend  on  the  supposed  intrinsic  importance  of  the  truth 
or  duty  which  he  rejects  and  opposes.     "  Whosoever  shall  break  one 
of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  teach  men  so,  shall  be  called 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach 
them  the  same,  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."     An 
objection  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  as  brought  against  creeds 
and  confessions,  meets  us  here  again,  as  urged  against  terms  of  Church 
fellowship.     It  is  tliat  these  should  contain  nothing  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  be  understood.     What  tlien  shall  we  say  of  the  existence  of 
God,  the  Trinity,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  clearly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God  as  objects 
of  faith,  and  all  of  them  surpassing  human  comprehension  ?     Not  only 
may  an  illiterate  person  as  certainly  know  the  truth  of  a  mystery  of 
fapematural  revelation  as  the  most  learned,  but  even  a  person  of 
little  information^  who  may  have  but  alight  ac<][uaintance  wiiVi  t\ve 
ma^stnte's  power  area  sacra,   may  nevertheless   fully   believe  t\ie 
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doctrine,  that  magistrates  as  such,  when  favoured  with  the  Word  of 
God,  are  bound  to  honour  Christ,  and  advance  His  kingdom  in  the 
world.  So  also,  he  may  not  understand  more  than  the  general  out- 
lines or  great  and  leading  features  of  a  religious  covenant,  and  jet  be 
fully  persuaded,  from  the  oracles  of  (rod,  that  it  is  a  lawful  oath,  that 
it  is  binding  on  the  Church  and  nation,  that  the  breach  of  it  is 
perjury,  and  that  perjury  is  an  awfully  heinous  sin,  sufficient  not 
merely  to  exclude  from  Church  communion,  but  also,  if  imrepented  o^ 
to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  God  on  the  persons  or  community  guilty 
of  it.  Another  objection  against  terms  of  communion  is  founded  on 
an  abuse  of  the  Apostle's  language  in  Romans,  chapter  xiv.,  1,  2. 
"  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  for  God  hath  received 
him."  Here  there  is  nothing  positively  culpable  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  person  referred  to,  as  unfitting  him  for  fellowship  either  with  Gpd 
or  His  people.  He  is  simply  described  as  weak  in  the  faith,  and  not 
as  departing  from  the  faith,  or  an  adversary  to  it  But  by  a  perver- 
sion of  the  text,  it  is  urged  that  the  Church  should  admit  to  its  visible 
fellowship  all  who  are  in  a  state  of  grace  and  acceptance  with  Grod. 
To  take  off  the  force  of  this  argument,  let  it  be  considered  that  the 
terms  of  commimion  with  God  are  a  person's  state  and  exercise ;  but 
with  the  Church,  his  profession  and  outward  conduct  One  may  be 
a  worthy  communicant  as  a  true  penitent  inforo  Dei,  and  not  worthy 
inforo  EcclesicBy  because  there  may  as  yet  be  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  repentance ;  and  conversely,  he  may  have  a  right  to  the  Lord's 
table  in  the  view  of  the  Church,  and  have  no  right  in  the  sight  of 
God.  The  grand  term  of  Christian  commimion  held  by  the  fieivourerB 
of  free  communion,  may  be  thus  expressed — ^Admit  to  the  Liord's 
table  all  who  may  be  reckoned  Christians,  though  not  in  profession 
and  practice,  what  the  Word  of  God  declares  they  should  be.  The 
grand  term  of  fellowship  held  by  the  friends  of  strict  communion  may 
be  stated  thus — Admit  to  the  Lord's  table  all  who  may  be  reckoned 
Christians,  who  are  in  profession  and  practice  what  the  Word  of  God 
declares  they  ought  to  be.  The  verbal  dissimilarity  is  small ;  but  oh 
how  great  the  doctrinal  difference  ! 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state,  that  the  common  ground 
of  ecclesiastical  fellowship  is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  merely 
religious  fellowship  in  family  worship,  or  any  other  act  of  moral 
natural  worship.  Paul  prayed  with  all  his  fellow  passengers  in  the 
ship,  as  recorded  in  Acts  xxvii. ;  but  he  would  not  have  communicated 
with  them  all,  nor  would  he  on  that  occasion  pray,  as  he  did  with  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  Church,  in  Acts  xx.,  and  with  the  disciples  of 
Tyro,  and  their  wives  and  children  in  Acts  xxi. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  of  vast  importance  in  themselves,  of 
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promittent  place  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland  and  testimony 

of  Seceders,  of  serious  concernment  to  all  at  the  present  day,  and  of 

speaal  interest  to  you  as  theological  students,  for  the  ministry  in  the 

Original  Secession  Church.     1  refer  to  our  national  covenants  in  their 

Scriptand  character,  comprehensive  and  commendable  design,  and 

permanent  obligation;  and  to  the  mutual  friendly  relations  which 

ought  to  subsist  between  the  Church  and  civil  society,  as  ordinances 

which  God  has  joined  to  Himself  and  to  one  another,  and  which  no 

man,  with  impunity,  may  put  asunder.     He  promises  to  the  Church, 

and  to  the  land  or  nation  in  which  it  exista     "  The  Gentiles  shall  see 

Thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  Thy  glory,  and  thou  shalt  be  called 

hj  a  new  name,  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name.     Thou 

ihalt  also  be  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  a  royal 

diadem  in  the  hand  of  thy  God.     Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed 

Desolate,  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  Forsaken ;  but 

thou  shalt  be  called  Hephzibah,  and  thy  land  Beulah,  for  the  Lord 

delighteth  in  thee  and  thy  land  shall  be  married.     For  as  a  young 

man  marrieth  a  virgin,  so  shall  thy  sons  marry  thee,  and  as  the 

bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God  rejoice  over 

thee."     But  as  your  attention  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  and  specially 

called  to  these  things,  with  much  fulness  and  power  of  argument,  I 

purposely  refrain  from  entering  on  them  now,  and  proceed  to  glance 

at  the  two  remaining  topics  of  this  address. 

VL  Forbearance  in  the  Church,  and  toleration  in  the  State.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  these  have  originated  and  perpetuated  many 
much  vexed  questions,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  Devia- 
tions, by  right  and  left  hand  extremes,  from  the  straight  line  of  for- 
bearance and  toleration  laid  down  in  the  Word  of  God,  have  led 
either  to  tyranny  and  persecution,  or  to  the  encouragement  of  schism 
and  licentiousnesa  Diotrephes  is  the  type  of  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tioo  and  domination.  The  apostle  thus  speaks  of  him,  *' Prating 
against  us  with  malicious  words,  and  not  content  therewith,  neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  forbiddeth  them  that  would; 
and  casteth  them  out  of  the  Church."  Most  of  the  evils  which  pre- 
vailed, in  some  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  were  owing  to  the 
q>poaite  extreme  of  sufferance  of  error  and  immorality  without  ade- 
quate censure.  Antichristian  powers,  like  Jezebel  of  old,  have  in 
their  furious  and  spurious  zeal  thought  they  were  doing  God  service, 
by  persecuting  and  tormenting  the  saints,  and  shedding  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  In  modem  history,  infidel  Franco  is  as  notori- 
ous for  encouraging  irreligion  and  profanencss,  as  Papal  France  for 
its  massacres.  In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  forbearance,  the  Word 
of  Grod  prohibits  ^m  avenging  ourselves,  and  eiy'oins  forgivenesa  oi 
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all  personal  injuries  and  offences,  with  attempts  at  reconciliation 
between  parties  at  variance.  It  requires  as,  however,  from  love,  both 
to  God  and  our  neighbour,  to  take  part  with  God  even  against  our 
brother  who  in  word  or  deed  offends  Him — "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart,  thou  shalt  in  anywise  rebuke  him,  and  not 
suffer  sin  upon  him."  When  Peter  dissembled,  "  Paul  withstood  him 
to  the  face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed."  The  Scripture  exhorts 
the  strong  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  The  strong  are 
they  who  know  those  things  to  be  harmless  and  indifferent,  to  which 
the  weak  attach  so  much  importance  as  to  account  the  use  or  the 
disuse  of  them  sinful;  such  as  ceremonial  holidays,  meats,  and  drinks, 
while  they  were  virtually  and  permissively,  but  not  actually  and 
authoritatively,  abrogated.  In  all  such  matters,  as  are  in  themselves 
lawful  or  indifferent,  the  strong  must  not  exclude  the  weak  from  the 
privileges  and  fellowship  of  the  Church  because  of  their  conscientious 
scruples,  but  receive  them.  Much  less  must  the  strong  ostentatiously, 
proudly,  and  provokingly,  display  their  liberty,  for  the  purpose  of 
irritating,  grieving,  or  ensnaring  the  weak.  "  It  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  is 
offended  and  made  weak.  Hast  thou  faith?  Have  it  to  thyself 
before  God.  Happy  is  he  that  condemneth  not  himself  in  that  thing 
which  he  alloweth."  On  the  other  hand,  the  weak  must  rest  satisfied 
with  the  liberty  conceded  to  them,  and  must  not  demand  that  their 
infirmities  should  rule  the  strong,  so  as  to  produce  absolute  and  uni- 
versal compliance  with  them  and  conformity  to  them.  "  All  things 
are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all  things  are 
lawful  for  me,  but  I  will  not  be  brought  imder  the  power  of  any.'* 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranked  open  questions,  properly  so  called ; 
respecting  which  persons  must  be  allowed  to  hold  diversified  opinions. 
These  only  are  really  open  questions  which  relate  either  to  matters 
which  are  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  which,  if  revealed,  the 
Church  by  its  collective  wisdom  and  in  its  judicative  capacity  has  not 
yet  had  sufficient  enlightenment  to  ascertain  and  determine,  and  to 
testify  for  as  the  truth  of  God,  by  embodying  them  in  her  creed  or 
Confession.  Far  otherwise,  however,  is  the  doctrine  of  forbearance, 
set  forth  in  Scripture  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  doctrine  and  duty, 
which  the  Church  has  learned  and  been  assured  of  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  exhibited  in  her  profession  as  a  part  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Such  as  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  comprehensive  and  leading  statements  of  doctrine  and 
duty  in  the  profession  of  the  Church,  and  adhere  to  these  as  scrip- 
tural, though  they  are  not  sufficiently  informed  and  resolved  as  to 
aame  particuhr  articlea  of  faith  and  practice  included  xmder  the 
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fbnner;  jet  are  desirous  of  more  light,  and  willing  to  be  instructed, 
ought  to  be  treated  with  great  tenderness,  consideration,  and  patience, 
after  the  example  of  Christ  toward  His  disciples,  while  he  was  with 
them.  But  when  persons  who  have  made  a  profession  of  the  truth, 
or  who  profess  to  know  the  truth,  openly,  avowedly,  and  obstinately 
reject  and  oppose  any  of  the  doctrines,  ordinances,  and  laws  of  Christ, 
recognised  by  His  Church,  after  all  suitable  means  used  to  reclaim 
them ;  regard  to  the  Divine  honour,  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  and 
of  their  own  souls,  requires  that  they  be  excluded  from  ecclesiflistical 
feUowahip  imtil  they  repent  and  reform.  Hence  the  commendation 
bestowed  on  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  "I  know  thy  works,  and  thy 
kbour,  and  thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which 
•re  evil :  and  thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and 
are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars ; "  and  his  condemnation  of  other 
Churches  for  suffering  false  teachers  and  seducers  to  remain  in  their 
oommunion. 

Religious  toleration  in  the  State  is  the  sufferance  of  opinions 
and  practices  in  religion  and  morals,  contrary  to  those  recognised, 
upheld,  and  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  professes  to 
regard  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  conscience  has  inherent  rights 
which  can  neither  be  ignored,  nor  alienated;  nor  bartered,  nor 
bou^t  and  sold ;  nor  proscribed  by  compulsion ;  but  it  has  no 
acquired  rights  to  public  favour  and  protection,  unless  what 
arise  from  the  goodness  of  the  cause  which  it  advocates,  in  other 
words,  from  its  enlightenment  in  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  duty. 
Hence  there  may  be  interference  wuth  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
which  in  one  case  is  persecution,  and  in  another,  just  and  necessary 
defence  of  the  public  weal.  Religious  toleration  by  a  State  consists  in 
exempting  the  disaffected,  or  professedly  conscientious  Dissenters, 
either  from  liability  to  punishment  properly  so  called,  or  from  civil 
disability  to  hold  places  of  power  and  trust  in  a  nation  or  common- 
wealth. The  former  of  these  is  the  lower,  and  the  latter  the  higher 
grade  of  religious  toleration.  Instead,  therefore,  of  distinguishing 
this  toleration  into  negative  and  positive,  correctness  of  thought  and 
language  seems  to  require,  that  we  should  characterise  it  by  exemption 
either  from  positive,  or  from  negative  pains  and  penalties,  that  is  from 
liability  or  disqualification.  The  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  these 
premises  are,  that  though  good  and  peaceable  subjects  are  not  always 
eligible  to,  or  worthy  of  responsible  and  influential  stations  in  a  civil 
community,  yet  in  no  case  ought  they  to  be  treated  as  criminals,  by 
being  subjected  to  positive  pains  and  penalties ;  that  this  dishonour 
•honld  be  inflicted  onljr  on  those,  whose  principles  and  conduct  are 
mUlj^buitfaJ  to  the  true  and  the  beat  intereata  of  society,  for  tolera- 
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tiou  of  the  higher  degree  is  too  much  for  such;  that  all  whoM 
principles  and  conduct  are  not  so  good  as  those  required  by  the  k«f 
of  the  land,  should  be  carefidly  excluded  from  places  of  power  aa^ 
trust ;  and  that  while  others  whose  principles  and  practice  are  bett^^ 
than  any  recognised  by  the  state  or  nation,  may  in  their  piety  towavf 
God,  accoimt  it  a  privilege  to  enjoy  toleration  in  its  lowest  form,  so  a| 
to  be  allowed  to  live  quiet  and  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness  and 
honesty ;  yet  toleration  in  its  highest  grade  is  too  little  for  them,  wb$ 
deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  the  most  distinguished  honours  aB4 
offices  of  the  State,  even  with  such  as  were  conferred  on  Daniel  md 
his  companions  in  the  province  of  Babylon,  and  kingdom  of  the  Madu 
and  Persians.  *'  The  time  will  come  when  the  saints  will  possess  thi 
kingdom,  and  when  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion  under  the  whiolf 
heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  Hig^* 
**  I  saw  thrones  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  tD 
them,  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  yeara" 

These  statements  amount  to  a  siunmary  of  the  doctrine  of  religioiii 
toleration  held  by  our  lleformers,  and  received  by  the  SeoesaioA 
Church.  Though  the  licentious  spirit  of  our  age  brands  them  witk  ' 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  toleration,  yet  the  Lord  will  vindicatl 
them  and  His  Word  in  His  own  time.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  at  aa 
early  period  of  the  Reformation  from  Popery,  our  godly  anoestofl 
erred,  by  regarding  the  sanctions  of  the  judicial  law  given  to  Israel  as 
obligatory  under  the  present  dis})ensation ;  and  if  in  any  case  it  caa 
be  shown  that  they  subjected  good  and  peaceable  subjects  to  civil 
pains  and  penalties,  simply  on  account  of  religious  sentiments,  the 
Secession  Church  will  not  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct. 

I  hasten  to  conclude  this  rapid,  excursive,  very  imperfect,  and 
perhaps  tedious  address,  with  a  few  words  of  encouragement. 

During  periods  characterised  first  by  defection  from  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  then  by  sectarianism  and  schism,  and  again  by  latitu- 
dinarian  schemes  of  union  with  their  open  questions,  essentials  and 
non-essentials,  and  lax  terms  of  commimion,  the  Original  Secession 
Church  seems  to  have  been  appointed  of  God,  and,  in  the  course  of 
His  providence,  constituted  by  Him,  the  custodier  of  the  present 
truth,  in  regard  to  the  Covenanted  uniformity,  comprehending  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  scriptural  simplicity  of  worship,  the  Divine  ri^t 
of  Presbyterial  Church  government,  the  continued  obligation  of  our 
national  covenants,  the  duty  of  nations  and  their  rulers  to  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  lawful  subjection  to  civil 
government  Unpopular  as  these  great  principles  now  are,  and  few 
and  despised  as  are  they  who  adhere  to  them  and  contend  for  them, 
if  we  are  found  faithful  to  the  trust  committed  to  \]l&,  "v^q  TikSi.^  ^x^^t 
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hb  blessmg  of  Obededom,  in  whose  house  the  ark  rested  till  it  was 

Ennsferred  to  the  city  of  David.     Though  meanwhile  incapable  of 

luge  missioDaiy  enterprise  and  efforts,  and  of  widely  disseminating 

the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  yet  if  instrumental  in 

ibe  hand  of  God  in  transmitting  them  to  generations  to  come,  until 

the  Spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high,  the  Secession  Testimony  will 

loeml^  the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  sown  in  the  earth  became 

m  tree  for  the  birds  of  the  air  to  lodge  in  its  brandies,  or  leaven  hid 

in  three  measure  of  meal  till  the  whole  was  leavened ;  and  the  Secession 

Church  ultimately  appear  to  have  been  a  great  missionary  institution 

ftr  the  revival  and  reformation  of  religion  at  home,  the  universal 

tttension  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  the  introduction  of  the  glory 

of  the  latter  day,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 

kingdoms  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ.     "  Not  by  might,  nor  by 

power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.*'     It  is  not  enthusiasm,  it  is 

not  presumption  for  a  Church,  furnished  with  the  panoply  of  God,  to 

ippropriate  the  following  promises  made  to  those  who  have  the  Lord 

of  Hosts  on  their  side,  and  who  are  on  His  side.     "  Thou  art  my 

battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war,  for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 

nations,  and  with  thee  will  1  destroy  kingdoms."     And  again,  "  But 

thit  which  ye  hath  received,  hold  fast  till  I  come.     And  he  that  over- 

0ometh  and  keepeth  My  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power 

werthc  nations,  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.     As  the 

Tessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers ;  even  as  1  received 

of  My  Father.     And  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star.     He  that  hath 

ttn  to  hear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches." 

And  now,  students  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ,  farewell  It  is 
rar  prayer,  of  my  brethren,  and  of  the  whole  Church,  that  you  may  be 
*•  scribes  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  a  householder,  who  bringeth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new 
and  old." 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Whitelaw,  Kirkintilloch,  regarding  the  public  services  of  Dr. 
Blakely  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  letter  is  alike  credit- 
able to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer,  as  it  is  honouring  to  the 
memory  of  our  lamented  brother : — 

KirkintiUooh,  November,  1868. 
To  the  ^eii^ars  of  tAe  Original  Secession  Magasine. 
Sinh^As  j-our  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Blakely  is  evidently  near  \ta 
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close,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  present  a  note  of  his  public  ser- 
vices in  this  town,  as  they  recur  to  my  memory. 

The  late  Doctor  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  local  Working 
Men's  Association,  of  which  he  was  always  either  the  president  for  the 
year  or  a  director.  He  regularly  attended  the  lectures,  taking  his 
turn  with  the  local  clergymen  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
meeting.  In  addition  to  securing  for  lecturers  such  friends  as  Rev. 
Dr.  Wylie  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Smellie  and  Gardiner,  he  likewise  went 
at  times  to  the  desk,  his  last  lecture  being  on  "  Nineveh  and  its 
Lessons." 

Dr.  Blakely  was  also  president  at  one  time  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  his  lecture  to  whom,  in  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  drew  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  He  presided  like- 
wise over  the  Penny  Savings  Bank,  the  importance  of  which  institution 
may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  its  deposits  exceed  £400. 

Of  the  Industrial  Schools  and  the  Town  Mission  he  was  a  leading 
director.  He  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
Schools.  In  addition  to  periodical  examination  of  the  children,  and 
attending  their  social  meetings,  he  spoke  often  in  their  behalf  at  the 
public  meetings  of  their  directors  and  friends,  held  annually  in  the 
month  of  March.  In  his  last  appearance  thereat  he  appealed  earnestly 
to  all  the  churches  to  look  after  the  young,  on  whose  mental,  moral, 
and  religious  culture  the  future  of  the  country  would  depend.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Town  Mission  in  September,  1866 — a 
meeting  at  which  his  excellent  friend.  Rev.  D.  Cunningham  of  the 
Free  Church,  now  also  numbered  among  the  departed,  was  present — 
the  Doctor  spoke  with  more  than  his  usual  intensity  of  feeling ;  his 
remarks  having  reference  to  the  great  want  of  personal  faith,  and  the 
never-ending  conflict  between  good  and  evil 

These  reminiscences  show  that  Dr.  Blakely,  though  a  keen  and 
often  hostile  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  was  not  a  cynic,  much 
less  a  misanthrope,  and  could  with  alacrity  leave  for  a  time  his  own 
church  circle,  and  co-operate  with  other  earnest  spirits  in  the  cause  of 
social  and  religious  advancement.  They  also  illustrate  his  own 
working  plan,  which  I  heard  him  explain  at  a  soiree  in  the  village  of 
Auchinaim — viz.,  that  his  rest  consisted  mainly  in  a  change  of  employ- 
ment. If  he  were  tired  writing,  he  either  took  up  a  book,  or  visited  a 
sick  friend,  or  went,  as  occasion  arose,  on  the  platform  before  a  public 
meeting.  Hence  the  secret  of  his  literary  labours  and  pastoral 
acceptability.  "  Dining  out "  he  sedulously  avoided,  because  it 
absorbed  valuable  time. 

The  Doctor  was  a  tower  of  strength  and  aid  to  several  young  men, 
noiv  mlnistera  of  the  Original  Seoeasion  Cb,urc\i,  vcVvot^ei  1  ani  ^Issji  to 
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ndum  among  my  own  friends.  When  I  once  met  two  of  these  in  the 
0.  Si  manse,  he  did  not  monopolise  the  conversation,  as  by  his 
expoience  and  learning  he  was  well  entitled  to  do,  but  preferred  to 
listen,  and,  as  it  were,  to  give  free  play  to  the  mental  strength  of 
his  jomig  guests. 

Of  his  pulpit  ministrations  it  becomes  me  to  say  little.     He  evi- 
dently studied  hard  for  them,  and  was  the  very  antithesis  of 

"  The  things  that  mount  the  rottrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again,  pronounce  a  text, 
Cry  hem  !  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote. 
Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work. 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  dose  the  scene." — Cowpet^i  TaA. 

His  Sabbath  evening  services  were  often  advertised  to  the  general 
pablic,  and  included  lectures  on  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  As  a  visitor  of  the  sick  he  was  indefatigable,  and  frequently 
I  met  him  at  the  bedside  of  his  own  hearers  and  other  friends. 

Now  that  it  has  pleased  the  Master  in  His  inscrutable  providence  to 
take  him  home,  Dr.  Blakcly  is  missed  in  Kirkintilloch  as  a  catholic 
oaK)perator  in  all  good  works ;  and  though  praise  to  the  dead  be 
cheap,  the  present  generation  in  the  town  sincerely  feel,  I  think,  that 
in  him  they  had  **  the  assurance  of  a  man."  God  grant  that  his  mantle 
may  &I1  on  a  worthy  successor. — I  am,  Sirs,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  Whitelaw,  M.D. 


I^iteratttrt. 


Tkt  StftnXh  Viatt  or  the  Past  and  Present  of  Papal  Europe^  as  shown  in  the  Apoca- 
IgpsL  Bj  the  Bev.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  New  and  Cheap  Edition.  Revised  and 
greatly  Enlarged.     Edinburgh  :  A.  Elliot. 

The  Study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy  should  on  many  accounts  be  felt  to 
be  an  attractive  one.  It  gratifies  the  desire  which  all  men  have  to 
look  behind  the  dark  veil  that  hangs  l^fore  the  future.  It  meets 
especially  the  longing  which  good  men  have  to  know  the  future  of 
God's  Church — the  longing  which  prompted  the  cry  of  Daniel,  **  0, 
my  Lord,  what  shall  bo  the  end  of  these  things  ] " — the  longing  which 
made  John  weep  much  because  "  no  man  was  found  worthy  to  open 
and  to  read  tlie  book,"  in  which  were  written  the  future  purposes  of 
Him  that  sat  on  the  throne.  And  when  we  think  of  the  condescending 
grace  of  the  great  God  in  disclosing  to  us  creatures  of  a  day  His  ever- 
lasting plans ;  when  we  tbii2k  of  the  beneficent  design  of  the  revelation, 
eren  to  cheer  the  Church  in  her  long  dark  night  of  conflict  and  triaV, 
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by  throwing  forward  on  her  path  the  light  of  her  predestined  triumph 
and  glory ;  when  we  think  that  each  fulfilled  prophecy  is  another 
seal  of  Heaven  set  on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  imparting  freah 
strength  and  boldness  to  faith,  and  casting  darker  confusion  on  the 
hosts  of  infidelity ;  w^hen  we  think  of  the  special  benediction  which, 
in  the  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  pronounces  on  the  man  who 
attentively  studies  it — "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth  and  they  that  hear 
the  words  of  this  prophecy ;  "  when  we  bring  into  view  considerations 
like  these,  it  seems  strange  that  Christ  should  have  given  so  lai^  a 
place  in  His  Word  to  the  sublime  visions  of  prophecy,  and  that  the 
most  of  Christians  should  so  much  neglect  them. 

For  this  neglect  various  causes  may  be  assigned.  When  vital 
religion  is  in  a  low  state  there  is  a  decline  of  large-hearted  zeaJ  on  the 
part  of  those  who  profess  it,  and  if  they  only  know  as  much  as  is 
likely  to  secure  their  personal  salvation,  they  care  little  about  the 
public  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  whether  in  the  way  of  main- 
taining her  attainments  in  the  past,  or  inquiring  into  her  prospects 
for  the  future.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  much  discredit  has 
been  cast  on  the  study  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  by  the  rash  and 
fanciful  and  hopelessly  conflicting  views  of  its  meaning,  given  by  not 
a  few  of  its  professed  expositors,  who  have  sought  to  its  oracle,  rather 
to  find  support  to  their  own  fantastic  theories  than  to  inquire 
reverently  "  w^hat  saith  the  Lord  ; "  while  the  seeming  darkness  and 
strangeness  of  its  symbols — the  fancied  impossibility  of  deciphering 
with  certainty  its  mysteiious  hieroglyphics — has  deterred  many  from 
attempting  to  find  that  key  to  unlock  their  meaning,  which  God  has 
furnished  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  which  may  easily  be  foimd 
by  all  who  are  at  pains  to  search  for  it 

If  any  of  oiu:  readers  have  lieen  prejudiced  against  the  study  of 
prophecy  on  the  two  latter  grounds,  we  know  of  few  things  more 
likely  to  cure  them  of  the  prejudice  than  the  perusal  of  "  The 
Seventh  Vial."  Dr.  Wylie  has  qualifications  for  the  exposition  of 
prophecy  such  as  meet  in  few.  He  has  long  and  ardently  studied 
the  subject.  Perhaps  no  other  man  in  this  country  is  so  familiar 
with  Popery,  the  great  and  central  subject  of  later  prophecy.  Then 
he  has  a  singularly  large  and  firm  grasp  of  those  great  moral  princi- 
ples, which  are  the  only  clue  to  guide  one  through  the  involved  mazes 
of  the  great  Providential  plan,  whether  it  be  disclosed  in  the  visions 
of  prophecy  or  in  the  facts  of  hi8tor}^  Nor  can  we  omit  to  mention 
his  power  of  vivid  and  pictorial  illustration,  which  enables  him  to 
preserve  much  of  the  colouring  of  the  prophetic  symbol  in  his  exposi- 
tion of  its  meaning  and  fulfilment 
Though  called  ^^The  Seyenth  Vial,"  the  present  votVl  etDtV^nrajt^Q^  ^ 
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ooDcifle  but  perfectly  luminous  exposition  of  the  book  of  Kevclation, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  chapters  inclusive.  But  as  the 
name  leads  us  to  expect,  attention  is  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  view  given 
in  the  mystic  record,  of  the  rise,  the  culmination,  and  the  decline  of 
the  great  Papal  Apostacy,  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  seventh  vial 
is  to  be  the  final  and  tremendous  overthrow.  No  one  can  read  it 
through  with  ordinary  attention,  without  acquiring  a  very  definite 
and  comprehensive  notion,  both  of  the  plan  and  meaning  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  of  the  system  of  Popery  which  it  mainly  unfolds. 
And  so  powerful  is  the  interest  of  the  subject,  so  clear  and  graphic 
and  eloquent  is  the  style,  that  we  venture  to  say  few  will  begin  to 
read  it,  who  will  not  feel  constrained  to  read  it  through.  We  know 
of  no  work  better  fitted  to  popularise  the  study  of  prophecy,  hitherto 
flo  much  and  so  culpably  neglected. 

In  this  second  edition  the  work  has  been  considerably  altered,  and 
on  the  whole,  to  our  mind  improved.  We  have,  however,  marked  one 
or  two  alterations,  which  wo  can  hardly  accept  as  improvements. 
One  of  these  has  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  "four  living 
creatures,"  which  John  saw  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  and  round 
about  the  throne."  Dr.  Wylie  now  looks  upon  these  as  symbolic  of 
"  all  created  agencies  " — ^as  "  the  ministries  which  God  has  called  into 
existence,  and  by  which  He  carries  on  His  government — the  Angelic, 
the  Human,  the  Animal,  and  the  Physical."  This  view,  which  is 
substantially  that  taken  by  Alford  and  some  "Gorman  commentators, 
is  surely  far  from  satisfactory.  Can  we  suppose  the  representatives 
of  mere  creature-existence  to  occupy  a  place  nearer  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb  than  "the  four-and-tweuty  ciders,"  who,  all  admit, 
represent  the  Church  of  the  Kedeemedl  The  context  shows  that 
th^e  living  creatures  join  with  the  four-and-twenty  elders  in  the 
"  new  song "  in  praise  of  the  Lamb,  saying,  "  Thou  wast  slain  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Thy  blood."  Can  we  8upjM)8e  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Angelic,  the  Animal,  and  Pliysical  creation  joining 
in  tkcU  song  1 — a  song  which  2)lainly  implies  that  till  who  join  in  it  are 
sinners  redeemed  by  Christ's  atoning  blood.  And  how  can  we 
EQppoae  the  Angelic  creation  to  bo  included  in  the  symbol  when  we 
observe  that,  as  the  vision  unfolds  itself,  the  angels  appear  as  a 
ieparate  company,  outside  the  inner  circle  of  the  redeemed,  and 
uniting  in  another  and  more  general  anthem  of  praise  1  The  living 
creatures  are  undoubtedly  redeemed  men,  and  we  have  seen  no  expla- 
nation of  them  which  so  much  satisfies  us,  as  that  adopted  by  Dr. 
M'ylie  hinaself,  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work — namely,  that  thcv 
aymbolise  the  Gospel  nunistr}',  whose  oBcinl  gifts  are  fitly  iudicat<id 
by  the  attributea  of  these  creatures,  and  whose  high  official  poaitioiv 
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as  the  ambassadors  of  Christ,  places  them  nearer  His  throne  than  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  whom  they  minister. 

We  could  have  wished  also  that  Dr.  Wvlie  had  adhered  to  the 
view,  taken  in  the  first  edition,  that  the  seven-headed  beast  which 
John  saw  rising  out  of  the  sea  is  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  secular 
form,  as  existing  under  the  Papacy.  There  are  statements  which 
seem  to  imply  that  he  takes  the  same  view  still,  but  the  reader  gets 
somewhat  confused  and  embarrassed  when,  at  p.  131,  he  finds  the 
author,  for  the  purpose  of  solving  an  admitted  difficulty  as  to  the 
seventh  head  of  the  beast,  interpreting  the  beast  to  mean  the  idolatrous 
kingdom  of  Satan,  as  it  has  existed  in  the  world  from  the  beginning, 
and  as  it  has  culminated  at  different  periods  in  the  seven  great  empires 
that  have  successively  ruled  the  earth — the  Egj-ptian,  the  Assyrian, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  the  Pagan  Roman, 
and  the  Papal  Roman.  This  interpretation  is  ingenious  and  striking 
in  its  boldness  and  grasp,  but  there  are  various  considerations  which 
we  think  justify  exception  to  it.  It  destroys  the  identity  hitherto 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  exist  between  the  seven-headed  beast 
of  John  and  the  fourth  beast  of  Daniel ;  which  latter  is  almost 
universally  imderstood  by  Protestant  expositors  to  symbolize  th( 
Roman  Empire,  and,  as  the  fourth  beast  of  a  series,  cannot  possibl; 
include  the  idolatrous  empires  which  preceded  it.  Then  again  w 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  inspired  interpretation  of  the  symbo 
given  in  Rev.  xvii.  9,  10,  which  plainly  limits  the  seat  of  the  powe 
represented  by  the  beast  to  a  locality  marked  by  **  seven  mountains, 
and  to  Rome  therefore,  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  In  the  words  c 
Elliot,  quoted  by  Dr.  Wylie  himself,  though  he  does  not  answer  thei 
— "  It  binds  the  power  symbolized  through  all  its  various^mutation 
from  its  earliest  beginning  to  its  end,  to  that  same  seven-hilled  localitj 
even  like  one  adscriptum  glehae,  and  as  an  essential  part  of  his  ver 
constitution  and  life.'* 

It  is,  however,  in  the  latter  and  leading  part  of  the  work,  whici 
relates  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  Apocalyptic  drama,  that  th 
chief  interest  centres.  Many  will  be  eager  to  know  what,  in  th 
reckoning  of  one  so  competent  to  judge,  is  tlie  point  on  the  great  dia 
of  prophecy  on  which  the  shadow  is  presently  falling.  In  1848,  whei 
Europe  was  rocking  in  the  earthquake  of  revolution  ;  when  the  head 
of  Papal  dynasties  were  either  being  discrowned,  or  forced  to  giv 
free  constitutions  to  their  subjects;  when  the  Pope  himself  was  fleeini 
from  Rome  disguised  in  the  livery  of  a  lacquey,  we  do  not  think  i 
surprising  that  our  author,  like  many  others,  should  have  taken  sucl 
a  great  and  wide-spread  convulsion  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  out 
pouring  of  the  aeventh  vial.     The  sudden  reaction,  however,  whicI 
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brought  back  the  Pope  and  his  brother  despots  to  their  old  thrones, 
has  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake.  The  alterations  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  work  show  how  wisely  and  well  Dr.  Wylie  has  profited  by  the 
mistake.  It  has  enabled  him  to  rectify  his  exposition  of  the  fourth 
lod  fifth  vials  particularly,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it,  to  our  mind, 
bto  something  like  self-evident  accordance  with  what  has  transpired 
in  Europe  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Indeed,  the  striking  manner 
in  which  he  shows  the  dread  imagery  of  the  first  five  vials  to  be 
reflected  in  the  successive  judgments  that  have  descended  on  the 
Papacy  and  the  Papal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,  must  carry  something  like  the  force  of  demonstration,  we  should 
think,  to  the  minds  of  most  readers.  Dr.  Wylie  regards  Europe  at 
present  as  amidst  the  "  darkness " — the  perplexity,  and  social  and 
political  confusion — which  distinctively  mark  the  period  of  the  fifth 
Till — a  view  which  the  aspect  of  the  time,  we  need  not  say,  singularly 
confirms.  Many  expositors  have  regarded  the  diying  up  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  takes  place  under  the  sixth  vial,  as  prophetic  of  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  Tiu'kish  Empire,  and  thereby  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Mohammedan  system.  Our  author  holds,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  those  expositors  who  think  that  all  the  vials  are  poiured  on 
the  Papacy,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  earth.  His  view  is, 
that  as  the  Euphrates  was  one  of  the  defences  of  the  literal  Babylon, 
and  as  it  was  by  the  drying  up  of  its  bed  that  the  army  of  Cyrus 
found  entrance  into  the  city,  so  the  drying  up  of  the  Euphrates  under 
the  vial  of  the  sixth  angel  symbolizes  the  weakening  and  overthrow 
of  Papal  influence  in  some  European  kingdom,  which  has  been  a  chief 
defence  of  the  mystic  Babylon,  and  the  defection  of  which  shall  pre- 
pare the  way  for  its  fall.  That  kingdom  he  takes  to  be  Austria,  and 
in  the  recent  remarkable  changes  that  have  passed  upon  the  Austrian 
Empire,  he  is  disposed  to  see  the  sixth  great  judgment  on  tlie  Papacy. 
Our  objection  to  this  is,  that  it  introduces  an  arbitrar}'  diversity  of 
meaning  among  the  Apocalyptic  symbols.  Dr.  Wylie  and  all  inter- 
preters are  agreed  that  **the  loosing  of  the  angels  bound  in  the  great 
river  Euphrates "  (llev.  ix.  1 4)  has  reference  to  that  eniption  of  the 
Turks  from  the  East  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  And  if  in  the  one  passage  the  river  Euphrates  refers  to  tho 
Turkish  power,  we  naturally  expect  that  in  the  other  passfigo  it  will 
refer  to  the  Turkish  power  also  ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  the  ruie 
of  that  power  predicted  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  also  a  prediction 
of  its  fall. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  final  downafall  of  Popery,  Dr.  Wylie  speaks 
with  wise  and  commendaWe?  caution.     He  refers  to  three  great  epoeYv^ 
bits  rise,  from  each  of  which  he  thinks  the  1,260  years  of  Its  dura- 
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tion  may  be  calculated,  thus  giving  three  successive  corresponding 

epochs  in  the  history  of  its  fall     He  is  quite  clear  that  the  first 

period  of  1,260  years  extends  from  the  edict  of  Justinian  in  532  to 

the  French  Revolution  in  1 792.     Of  the  other  two  periods  we  allow 

the  author  himself  to  speak  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

'*  The  second  epoch— that  of  Phocas,  a.d.  COG-8— brings  us  to  1866-68.  All  admit 
that  the  Pope  was  by  this  time  vested  in  the  title  and  powers  of  Christ^s  ticsr. 
The  general  consent  on  this  point  warrants  the  conclusion  that  at  this  era  then 
was  a  fuller  manifestation  of  Antichrist ;  that  now,  at  least,  he  was  fully  come; 
and  that  at  the  corresponding  era  of  1866-68  he  may  be  overtaken  by  the  plsgoet 
of  his  final  ruin.  But  though  the  Papal  system  may,  about  that  time,  begin  to  be 
broken  up  and  swept  away  as  a  government,  remnants  of  Popery  may  linger  in  bemg, 
and  the  full  glory  of  the  millennium,  consisting  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  sod 
the  full  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  may  not  be  realised  till  toward  A.D.  2000, 
forming  a  third  period  corresponding  to  the  era  of  Charlemagne." 

With  another  brief  extract  wo  conclude,  earnestly  commending  this 
interesting  and  eloquent  volume  to  our  readers.  Wonder  and  dis- 
couragement are  often  felt  and  expressed  that  since  Italy  and  other 
Popish  countries  have  been  opened  to  the  Bible  and  the  Gospel,  £0 
little  progress  is  made  in  their  evangelisation.  Dr.  Wylie  shows  that 
this  is  precisely  what  prophecy  teaches  us  to  expect.  He  is  expound- 
ing Rev.  XV.  8 — 

"  'And  the  temple  was  filled  with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God  and  from  His 
power  ;  and  no  man  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the 
seven  angels  were  fulfilled.'  God  was  present  on  the  scene  as  an  avenging  God, 
punishing  the  Popish  nations  for  the  blood  they  had  shed  and  the  idolatries  they  had 
committed,  the  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God  and  from  His  power  that  filled  the 
temple;  and  till  He  had  vindicated  His  holiness  by  the  infliction  of  these  awfu] 
plagues  no  man  was  able  to  enter  into  the  temple.  Nevertheless,  all  the  while 
the  storm  was  raging  it  stood  open,  revealing,  as  it  were,  to  the  nations,  thf 
sanctuary  of  safety  and  the  temple  of  worship,  where  they  should  ultimately  b< 
gathered.  Since  evangelistic  agencies  have  begun  to  be  employed  on  the  continem 
of  £urox>e,  there  have  been  individual  conversions  not  a  few ;  but  there  has  been  n< 
general  or  national  evangelisation  ;  nor  are  we  to  expect  that  there  will  be  till  th( 
judgment  of  the  seventh  vial  be  ended.  France,  Austria,  and  the  other  Popisl 
countries  of  Europe  continue  nominally  Popish  to  this  hour.  This  has  often  occa 
sioned  great  discouragement  to  the  friends  of  truth  ;  but  when  we  think  that  it  i 
precisely  what  was  foretold,  the  result  ought  to  confirm  their  faith  in  the  Divim 
"Word,  and  stimulate  to  greater  exertions  in  spreading  it.  The  labours  of  th< 
missionary  are  not  in  vain,  though  not  followed  by  immediate  fruit.  After  th< 
'lightnings  and  thunderings  and  great  hail'  of  the  vials,  will  come  the  *tende; 
rain '  of  the  Spirit ;  and  then  the  seed  He  is  now  sowing  shall  spring  up.  He  wh< 
has  gone  forth  to  sow  in  tears  shall  carry  back  the  sheaves  of  that  glorious  harvesi 
amid  songs  of  joy." 

The  Increase  of  Faith.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1868. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  book,  the  fruit  of  not  a  little  study  and  research 

and  what  is  still  more  gratifying  to  us,  displays  a  truly  devotional  anc 

imctional  spirit     Its  author,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Lee,  of  Roxburgh 

lias  eridentlf  read  largely  on  the  subject  of  £a\t\i,  Ws  ^U)Te^\i\^  -oiYaJ 
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with  the  sentiments,  Tvhich  many  of  the  best  diTines,  both  in  former 
and  later  times,  have  written  upon  it,  and,  for  the  most  part,  has  made 
good  use  of  his  varied  erudition.     The  method  which  he  adopts  in 
discussing  his  subject,  is  natural  and  comprehensive.     Confining  him- 
kIT  strictly  to  what  that  subject  is — The  Increase  of  Faith — after  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  nature  of  faith,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  following  topics : — The  aspirations  of  the  believer  for  the  increase 
offiuth ;  that  &ith  is  capable  of  increase ;  what  the  increase  of  faith 
is;  of  &ith  as  the  gift  of  God ;  of  the  means  of  faith's  increase ;  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  increase  of  faith ;  of  the  assurance  of  grace  and 
idvation ;  and,  lastly,  of  faith  made  perfect.     With  the  greater  part 
of  what  is  adduced  by  the  author  in  illustration  of  these  important 
subjects,  we  cordially  agree.     In  the  chapter  on  faith's  increase,  we 
might  have  desiderated  somewhat  more  definiteness  both  of  sentiment 
and  expression,  and  that  we  have  been  told,  in  explicit  terms,  what 
the  increase  of  faith  really  is.     Thus,  when  it  is  said  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  "  the  believer's  faith  grows  in  comfort,"  this  is  true ;  but  it 
is  rather  the  evidence  of  an  increased  faith,  and  not  what  an  increased 
fiuth  consists  in.     The  reasoning  here  is  too  general     We  consider 
ilso,  that  the  author  fails  in  his  argument  to  prove  the  perpetuation 
of  fisuth,  as  a  grace,  in  heaven.     He  acknowledges  that  the  opposite 
opinion  has  been  maintained   almost   universally  by  the   soimdest 
dirines,  and  anything  which  he  says  to  the  contrary  has,  in  our 
<^on,  no  force.      We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  remarks 
made  on  faith  as  the  gift  of  God,  and  on  the  means  of  faith's  increase, 
sad  the  hindrances  to  its  advancement.     The  chapters  containing  the 
ifinstration  of  these  topics  are  replete  with  sound  scriptural  truth, 
eminently  practical,  and  calculated  by  the  Divine  blessing  to  be  of 
great  use  in  promoting  the  Christian  life. 

But  while  we  thus  express  our  general  approval  of  this  work,  and 
our  belief  that  it  is  fitted  to  be  useful,  there  is  one  doctrine  taught 
and  much  insisted  upon  in  it,  of  which  we  can  not  only  not  approve, 
Imt  to  which  we  must  take  leave  to  state  oiur  decided  opposition.  That 
doctrine  is — That  assurance  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  faith. 
So  strongly  is  Dr.  Lee  of  this  opinion,  that  he  not  only  devotes  the 
greater  part  of  his  introductory  chapter  to  the  defence  of  it,  but 
intersperses  a  number  of  remarks  in  other  parts  of  his  work  with  the 
lune  view.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  cherish  not  merely  an  aversion,  but 
ttmething  like  a  jwsitive  horror,  at  the  idea  of  connecting  assurance 
^th  the  nature  of  faith,  expressing  himself  thus — "  The  misery  is  not 
to  be  told  that  has  been,  and  is  every  day,  caused  by  misapprehensions 
thus  fostered,  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  assurance  of  grace  to  saviiig 
hith,  AndDot  the  mJaery  oulj-,  but  even  more  serious  mischief  *m  t\ie 
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way  of  self-delusion."     Now  as  we  cannot  but  regard  Dr.  Lee  aa 
labouring  under  great  misapprehension  in  reference  to  this  matter, 
and  manifestly  confounding  things  which  diflfer,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
subject  itself  is  important,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  consider  what 
he  says  upon  it. 

After  defining  faith  most  truly  to  be,  "  trust  in,  or  reliance  upon, 
Jesus  Christ  for  salvation,  resting  upon  Him  for  God's  mercy  and 
favoiur,"  and  showing  that  this  is  the  "only  essential,  absolutely 
essential,  constituent  of  a  true  scriptural  faith,"  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to 
state,  "that  this  has  not  been,  certainly,  the  \miform  teaching  of 
Christian  divines  "  upon  the  subject  In  proof  of  this  last  remark,  he 
refers  briefly  to  several  of  those  grosser  perversions  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  concerning  faith,  which  have  been  maintained  by  many ;  such 
as,  that  it  consists  of  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth,  or  that 
it  is  a  mere  pseudonym  for  justifying  works,  views  of  faith  which  are 
palpably  fallacious.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine  at  greater  length 
another  view,  which  he  regards  as  no  less  erroneous — "namely the 
view,  that  justifying  or  saving  faith  consists  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
believer  is  himself  in  a  state  of  grace  and  salvation ; "  and  here  at  the 
outset  he  declares — 

"  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  determine  how  far  it  is  true  that  this  view  waa  talceii 
aa  has  been  alleged,  by  the  early  Reformers  themselves.  'Assurance,*  says  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  very  high  authority  on  such  questions,  '  personal  assuranoe, 
the  feeling  that  God  is  propitious  to  me,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  was  long  uni- 
versally held,  in  the  Protestant  communities,  to  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a 
true  and  saving  faith,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  Confessions  of  all  the  Churdiei 
of  the  Reformation,  down  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.'  In  that  Synod,  he  adds, 
assurance — i.e.  personal  assurance — was,  in  Protestantism  for  .the  first  time,  deoland 
not  to  be  of  the  essence  of  faith." 

In  reference  to  this  we  may  state,  that  it  was  well  that  Dr.  Lee 
did  not  make  the  attempt  he  here  speaks  of,  as  we  are  persuaded  he 
would  have  found  it  to  be  vain.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  high  an 
authority  as  he  is  declared  to  be,  has  been  proved  to  be  a  misleading 
guide  in  such  matters  before,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  he  is  no 
safer  one  in  reference  to  the  subject  before  us.  But  even  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  representation  of  the  matter  is  less  offensive,  than  is  that 
of  Dr.  Lee.  It  will  be  observed  that  Sir  William  lays  particular 
stress  upon  the  expression  personal  assurance^  which,  in  this  connec- 
tion, may  have,  as  those  acquainted  with  the  controversy  know,  a 
particular  meaning  attached  to  it.  But  where  in  all  the  writings  of 
either  the  earlier  or  the  later  Reformers,  or  in  which  of  the  Confessions 
of  the  Reformed  Churches,  shall  we  find  Dr.  Lee's  form  of  expression 
asserted  or  maintained — "  That  justifying  or  saving  faith  consists  in 
the  assurance  that  the  believer  is  himself  in  a  state  of  grace  and 
BtdvatioiL "     ^^  "'^nnect  the  names  of  the  ViiuEtrVoua  '^lonxiftT^  yh 
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aoj  way,  with  such  a  sentiment,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most 
onwanBDtable.  ^Vllile  not  committing  himself  to  the  sweeping  decla- 
ntioD  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  we  nevertheless  find,  that  Dr.  Lee  is 
greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  Views  of  the  Reformers  on  the  subject  of 
Uith.  "  Even  accepting,"  he  says,  "  what  is  the  more  obvious  sense 
of  the  words  employed,  not  once  or  twice,  but  uniformly,  by  the 
fiefomiers,  and  even  supposing  that  (to  use  the  guarded  words  of 
Oren)  thev  did  '  place  the  essence  of  justifying  faith  in  a  fiducial  trust 
in  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ,  as  declared  in  the  promises,  tvith  a 
cfrtain  unwavering  application  of  them  to  themselves^  "  he  is  surprised 
that  such  an  error  shoidd  be  held,  by  men  so  worthy  of  our  reverence 
and  confidence.  He  objects,  accordingly,  to  the  definition  of  faith 
giTcn  by  Calvin,  the  first  part  of  which,  however,  he  only  quotes,  but 
vhich  we  give  entire,  as  follows: — ^^That  it  is  a  firm  and  certain 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  favour  toward  us,  founded  on  the  truth  of  a 
free  promise  in  Christ,  and  revealed  to  our  minds,  and  sealed  on  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  He  objects  in  like  manner  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Helvetic  or  Swiss  Confession,  "  that  faith  is  a  most  firm 
confidence,  and  clear  and  constant  assent  of  the  mind,  with  a  most 
certain  comprehension  of  the  truth  of  God  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures, 
including  also  the  saving  knowledge  of  God  himself,  who  is  the 
supreme  good."  And  while  thus  objecting  to  the  views  expressed  by 
the  Reformers,  which  he  represents  as  hardly  less  misleading  than 
those  of  the  Papists,  he  adds 


"  It  ia  remarkable,  however,  to  find  the  same  sort  of  language  often  employed  in 
for  own  times,  and  especially  to  find  it  apparently  (though  not  without  some  qualifi- 
otion)  countenanced  by  so  learned  and  able  a  writer  as  Bishop  O'Brien,  who  defines 
iiith  not  only  as  'trust  in  Christ,  or  in  God  through  Christ,'  but  as  *an  entitle  and 
MMrttartd  confidence,  a  fuil  reliance  ui>on  Him  and  upon  His  work.'  (The  italics 
in  the  author's.)  To  si^eak  thus  of  the  degree  in  which  faith  is  found  in  any 
Wberer,  as  an  essential  quality  of  the  grace  itself,  is  surely  as  illogical  as  it  is,  I 
notiire  to  think,  unscripturaL*' 

Now  for  Dr.  Lee  to  write  in  the  manner  in  which  he  here  does,  we 
hare  no  hesitation  in  saying  is  for  him  to  set  himself  not  only  in 
direct  antagonism  to  all  the  Reformers,  from  Myles  Coverdale  to 
Samuel  Rutherford,  and  the  soundest  divines  who  have  treated  this 
labject  since  their  day,  but  it  is  to  set  himself  in  equally  direct 
antagonism  to  the  plainest  statements  of  the  Word  of  God.  In 
expressing  himself  as  he  does,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  displays 
great  misapprehension  and  confusion  of  thought  in  regard  to  the 
whole  subject  He  liimself  defines  faith  to  be,  *'  trust  in,  or  reliance 
upon,  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation."  The  question  then  is,  what  kind 
of  trust  or  reliance  is  it  f  la  it  a  firm  and  certain  trust,  a  fuH  and 
unreserved  reliance,  or,  in  other  words,  ia  it  an  assured  tniBfl     Dr. 
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Lee  objects  to  the  Reformers  and  others  describing  it  as  such.    VTb&t, 
then,  in  his  estimation,  must  it  be  ?     In  the  nature  of  things,  it  must 
just  be  the  opposite — a  doubtful,  uncertain,  wavering,  and  unstable 
trust.     There  can  be  no  mean  between  the  two.     And  is  this,  we  may 
ask,  the  kind  of  confidence  which  we  are  to  place  in  the  infallible 
Word  of  the  infallible  Jehovah  ?     Is  this  the  character  of  the  faith, 
the  credence,  we  are  to  give  to  the  promise  of  Him,  who  is  truth 
itself,  and  who  cannot  liel     Wherein  does  it  differ  from  the  "doubt- 
some  faith"  of  the  Papists,  which  Protestants  imiversally  condemn! 
Faith,  Dr.  Lee  must  admit,  has  reference  to  testimony.     It  rests  upon 
testimony.     Now,  men  ordinarily  attach  that  degree  of  faith  to  testi- 
mony, which  they  consider  due  to  the  veracity  of  the  person  who 
gives  it.     If  his  veracity  is  doubtful,  they  do  not  give  his  testimony 
their  implicit  assent,  but  receive  it  with  caution.     If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  person  of  imdoubted  veracity,  they  give  the  highest  assent  to 
his  testimony  which  human  authority  can  demand.     Still  allowance 
must  be  made  for  hiunan  fallibility.     But  in  the  case  before  us,  God 
is  a  being  of  infinite  veracity ;  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie.     His 
testimony,  therefore,  demands  the  fullest  credence,  the  fullest  assur- 
ance; and  unless  this  is  yielded  to  it,  we  hold  that  it  is  not  received 
at  all.    Tliis,  and  this  alone,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  declares,  is  to  receive 
it  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  the  living 
God.     Hence  the  absolute  certainty  expressed  in  the  following  declara- 
tions of  believers : — "  We  are  sure,"  said  Peter,  "  that  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."     "  Now  we  are  sure,"  said  the 
disciples,  "  that  Thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  that  any 
man  should  ask  Thee ;  by  this  we  believe  that  Thou  camest  forth  from 
God;"  so  entirely  did  they  exclude  all  doubting,  uncertainty,  and 
wavering  from  their  faith.     Hence  are  we  commanded,  in  every  act  oi 
worship,  to  draw  near  to  God,  not  only  with  a  true  heart,  that  is,  with 
a  sincere  and  upright  heart,  but  in  full  assurance  of  faith — an  expres- 
sion, the  real  meaning  of  which  Dr.  Lee  appears  to  us  completely  to 
misimderstand.      True  faith,  in   its  nature,  excludes  all  doubting. 
May  we  not  now,  then,  retort  Dr.  Lee's  language  upon  himself,  and 
say,  that  his  theory  of  faith  which  excludes  assurance  from  its  nature, 
is  not  only  "  illogical,  but,  we  venture  to  think,  imscripturaL" 

But  this  is  not  all.  From  the  nature  of  the  testimony  beUeved,  it 
is  evident  that  faith  invests  its  possessor  with  an  interest  in  the 
blessings  exhibited  in  that  testimony.  The  testimony  of  God,  as  set 
forth  in  his  Word,  is  not  a  bare  relation  of  facts,  but  a  testimony 
carrying  in  it  a  grant  of  privilege  through  Christ  to  the  persons  tc 
whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  a  testimony  to  every  Gospel  hearer,  that 
through  Christ  is  preached  unto  him  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     It  is  a 
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reconl  to  all    who  are  favoured  with  the  (iospel  (hspciisatioii,  that 
through  the  blessed  Saviour  life  and  etenial  salvation  are  exhibited 
to  them  for  their   acceptance.      Such  a  testimony,  along  with  an 
nnreaerved   assent   to   its   truth,  must   demand   a  reception  or  an 
appropriation  of  the  blessings  exhibited,  else  it  cannot  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  the  testimony ;  yea,  in  such  a  case  the  testimony  is 
rqected.     Such,  accordingly,  is  the  uniform  representation  which  is 
giyen  of  true  faith  in  Scripture ;  and  such  precisely  was  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  the  Reformers,  and  that  which  has  been  taken  of  it  by 
aD  who  have  been  accounted  sound  divines  since  their  day.     On  the 
part  of  its  possessor  it  lays  claim  to  (and  this  is  its  distinctive  func- 
two),  appropriates  to  itself,  upon  the  authority  of  God,  the  benefits 
ihich  He  has  graciously  engaged  to  bestow.     So  that  when  Dr.  Lee 
oigects  that  faith,  when  in  exercise,  whatever  may  be  its  degree,  how- 
ever weak  it  may  be,  enables  the  believer  to  say,  that  his  sins  are 
fofgiven,  or  that  Christ  is  his,  he  objects  to  what  we  regard  as  clearly 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God.     But  it  is  evident  that  tliroughout  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning  on  this  subject,  he  confounds  two  things  that 
differ  materially  fix>m  each  other — viz.,  the  assurance  that  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  &ith,  and  the  assurance  of  hope,  or,  as  it  is  ordinarily 
teraied,  the  assurance  of  sense.     That  he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  this 
distinction  we  readily  admit.     From  his  extensive  reading,  he  cannot 
but  know  the  particular  meaning  attached  by  the  Reformers  to  the 
term  fiducia,  so  often  employed  by  them ;  or  to  the  similar  expres- 
aons  of  more  modem  divines,  fiducial  ajyplication,  fiducial  apprehen- 
tiouy  fiducial  affiance,  and  so  forth.     Nevertheless,  he  entirely  ignores 
the  distinction,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  once  mentioned  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  book.     He  limits  his  view  to  personal  assurance  of 
grace  and  salvation ;  in  other  words,  to  the  assurance  of  sense ;  and 
blames  the  Reformers,  like  his  great  authority,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
for  muformly  teaching  that  this  sentiment  was  implied  in  the  nature 
of  faith,  while  they  manifestly  refer  only  to  the  fiducial  confidence, 
the  assured  affiance,  that  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  veiy  essence 
of  £utb,  and  in  every  act  of  it  when  it  is  put  forth.     But  into  the 
farther  discussion  of  this  subject,  our  space  forbids  us  now  to  enter. 
Only  we  cannot  but  add,  that  the  reference  which  Dr.  Lee  makes,  in 
a  foot  Hotff  to  the  Marrow-men,  and  to  Marshall  on  Sanctification, 
and  Henrey's  "  Theron  and  Aspasio,"  and  the  fear  he  expresses  lest 
their  views  shoidd   be   revived,  only  shows  the   more,  either  the 
ignorance  or  the  misapprehension  under  which  he  is  labouring  in 
regard  to  the  whole  of  this  doctrine.     We  regret  that  we  have  to 
make  these  remarks  respecting'  his  hook,  otherwise  calculated  to  \)e 
nBtfa),  And  wbiob,  notwithatAnding  the  biemishes,  we  should  TatkeT 
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say  errors,  with  which  it  is  tarnished,  we  still  trust  may  be  productive 
of  good. 

The  Late  Dr.  Chalmers  on  the  Establishment  Principle  and  Irish  Protestantism,  wiih 
some   Forgotten    Chapters   of  Free    Church    History.     By   James  Begg,    D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol,  104,  High  Street.     18G8. 

Unabashed  and  undaunted,  notwithstanding  all  the  hard  words  and 
bitter  sayings,  w^hich  are  being  so  profusely  directed  against  him,  Dr. 
Begg  courageously  moves  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  maintaining 
and  defending  the  great  scriptural  principle  of  national  establishments 
of  religion,  and  administering  severe  reproof  to  not  a  few  of  his  Free 
Church  brethren,  who,  only  a  few  years  ago,  stood  up  as  stoutly  and 
manfully  for  the  same  principle  in  its  entirety,  as  he  has  done,  but 
who  now  seemed  to  be  prepared  to  let  it  drop  from  their  public  pro- 
fession and  creed.     The  utterances  which  of  late  have  been  given  by 
many  leading  Free  Churchmen  on  this  subject,  appear  to  us  to  be 
utterly  astounding.     We  took  leave  to  direct  attention  to  some  of 
them  in  our  September  niunber  last  year ;  and  the  additional  evidence 
adduced  by  Dr.  Begg,  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
only  increases  our  astonishment     It  is  truly  humbling  to  perceive 
such  inconsistencies,  on  the  part  of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  highest 
standing,  in  regard  to  great  Bible  principles,  affecting  so  much  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  Church  and  land.     Dr.  Begg  has 
assuredly  done  well,  as  an  ardent  lover  of  truth  and  consistency,  in 
recalling  to  mind  "  some  forgotten  chapters  of  Free  Church  history." 
These  are  set  forth  in  the  Doctor*s  usual  powerful,  pointed,  and  telling 
style.     The  remarks  which  he  makes  in  regard  to  Irish  Protestantism, 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  dwell  upon,  as  we  have  in  a 
preceding  article  given  our  views  upon  that  subject ;  and  we  shall  only 
add,  that  we  cordially  wish  Dr.  Begg  all  success  in  his  strenuous  and 
persevering  efforts  to  root  out   Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianism,  and 
godless  Volimtaryism  from  the  Church  and  land 


The  Question  of  Doctrine,  in  Connection  vtith  the  Negotiations  for  Union  Between  the 
Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches:  A  Tract  for  the  Circumstances,  Bj 
James  Julius  Wood,  D.D.,  Dumfries.     1868. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Joint-Committee  of  the  Free,  U.  P.,  and 
R  P.  Churches,  which  has  been  meeting  for  several  years  past  with  a 
view  to  effect  an  incorporating  union  between  these  Churches,  serious 
differences  have  arisen  upon  the  matter  of  doctrine,  and  particularly 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  including  both  its  nature  and  its 
extent  Keen  and  lengthened  discussions,  we  have  been  given  to 
uadenstand,  have  been  carried  on  between  tlie   diffexeii^,  i^wcVXfe^ 
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especially  between  certain  members  of  the  Free  and  United  Presby- 

teruQ  Committees,  upon  this  vital  subject     Among  all  who  have 

taken  part  in  these  discussions,  no  one,  we  believe,  has  stood  more 

prominently  forward,  or  felt  a  deeper  interest  in  the  questions  raised 

than  Dr.  Wood,  the  respected  Free  Church  minister  of  Dumfries. 

This  being  well  known,  he  has  been  urged,  it  would  appear,  "to 

present  the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  tract,"  which  is  now  before  us. 

In  the  tract.  Dr.  Wood  treats  the  subject  merely  in  a  historical  point 

of  yiew,  tracing,  by  means  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  he 

adduces,  the  difference  of  sentiment,  which,  particularly  during  the 

last  thirty  years,  has  been  prevalent  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 

in  regard  to  this  great  doctrine,  from  wliat  were  its  acknowledged 

Tiews  previous  to  that  time.     As  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 

subject,  all  that  we  shall  now  state  is,  that  as  we  can  vouch  for  the 

accuracy  of  the  facts  which  Dr.  Wood  has  brought  forward,  and  as 

these  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  controversy  on  hand, 

we  can  confidently  recommend  his  pamphlet  to  our  readers,  assuring 

them  that  they  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  instructive.     We 

<le8ign  to  return  to  the  subject,  in  connection  with  a  review  of  the 

posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  on  the  Atonement, 

lately  published. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  MISSION  OPERATIONS  IN  AYR. 

If  presenting  a  short  acconnt  of  borne  mission  work  in  Ayr.  since  I  became  missionary, 
it  i>  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  much  regarding  the  district,  or  the  character  of 
those  among  whom  we  labour.  These  remain  unchanged,  and  are  therefore  well  known 
to  Uie  readers  of  the  Magazine,  from  the  previous  reports  which  have  been  submitted. 

Great  variety  of  character  is  met  with  among  the  people.  Some  are  sunk  in  the 
BMst  profound  ignorance,  while  others  have  a  considerable  share  of  intelligence  and 
information.  Some  are  in  moderately  comfortable  circumstances,  and  many  are  appa- 
rently in  utter  destitution.  Their  sentiments  and  feelings  in  regard  to  religion  are  of 
eoorse  equally  varied.  The  missionary  generally  meets  with  a  respectful  reception, 
bot  on  the  part  of  many  there  is  an  utter  indifference  and  listlessness  about  l3ivine 
things,  though  to  others  the  visits  seem  to  be  very  welcome  and  refreshing.  A  good 
deal  of  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  many  of  whom  would  enjoy 
so  opportunity  of  religious  instruction  were  it  not  for  the  mission. 

Four  meetings  are  held  weekly — one  on  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  others  on  week- 
sights.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  during  the  summer  has  been  pretty  good, 
though  not  so  large  as  we  could  desire,  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  people  out  being 
nneb  increaeed  in  the  summer  season.  The  attention  paid  to  the  addresses  and  other 
aercises  has  been  very  good,  and  we  may  hope,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  our 
Ubonr  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Visitation  is  engaged  in  at  an  average  of  three  hours  daily,  during  five  days  in  the 
vtek.  The  work  of  tract-distribution  is  still  carried  on  by  a  number  of  Udies  in  the 
SQOgregation,  who  have  kindly  given  their  services  for  this  purpose. 

I  Hi^oin  a  few  cases  which  have  been  met  with  in  the  course  of  visitation. 

Mrs.  A This  yienon  is  very  ill  with  cancer  in  the  head  and  face.    At  fLnl  1 

vu  ahnoif^  idekened  with  the  sight  of  the  Tavttgea  the  disease  had  made.    She  is,  iio^- 

rZlJ'^i'"!°^^h'J^^uf.^  ^i^  '''"'^,V"J°e  ^«ce  of  God.    She  haa  some  timw  ot 
duiom^  tatmtotbezwuhfted  above  aU  fear,  and  thongh  »U  alone  in  her  wff*^-- 
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i«  able  uot  only  to  trust  bnt  to  triuntpb.  Sbe  says,  she  never  donbta  the  faithfulneii 
of  Jesus,  though  her  own  state  is  changeable,  and  is  willing  to  wait  His  time  and  gc 
when  He  calls.  I  tried  to  assist  her  faith  and  miuibter  tu  her  consolation,  but  I  fell 
more  in  the  position  of  a  learner  tiian  a  teacher.  I  read  and  prayed  with  her,  and 
was  thanked  for  my  visit. 

Mr.  B I  went  up  this  stair  and  found  a  door  half  open,  and  a  tall  tbin  man 

standing  in  the  room,  who  seemed  rather  surprised  at  my  appearance.  I  asked  if  t 
might  come  in,  to  which  he  replied,  **  Oh,  yea."  Entering,  1  found  a  very  smidlroom 
with  neither  bed,  table,  nor  a  single  article  of  furniture  of  any  description.  I  stated 
tbat  I  was  the  miDsionary,  and  anked  whether  he  attended  any  of  the  meetings.  He 
said,  **  No,  be  had  once  gone,  but  had  not  been  able  to  do  so  for  some  time.'*  I  asked 
if  he  referred  to  his  clothes,  and  he  said  he  did.  I  urged  that  our  meetings  were  in- 
tended for  those  who  could  not  dress  well,  but  he  said  that  be  was  so  ragged  and  dirty 
that  he  would  feel  to  go  as  he  was.  Enquiring  what  had  been  the  cause  of  hia  losing 
his  clothes,  he  said  he  had  been  a  long  time  out  of  work,  and  his  wife  was  delicate,  ana 
he  had  two  children,  and  had  had  great  difficulty  in  procuring  food  for  them.  I  be- 
lieve his  story  is  true,  for  he  had  not  the  appearance  of  a  drunlcard,  but  had  rather  a 
good>humoured  expression.  I  asked,  if  he  had  never  thought  of  the  things  of  Qod  and 
of  his  soul  after  his  worldly  circumstances  had  become  depressed,  and  he  replied,  "No, 
he  had  net  troubled  himself  much  about  these  things."  I  reminded  him  that  though  hii 
trials  must  have  been  sore  to  endure,  they  were  sent  by  God,  and  oould  never  be  meant 
to  make  him  forget  Him,  but  rather  to  draw  him  closer  to  Him  ;  that  if  we  had  not  thii 
world,  we  had  all  the  more  need  to  seek  a  portion  beyond  the  grave,  and  that  life  waf 
short  at  the  longest,  whether  happy  or  miserable,  and  at  all  times  very  uncertain.  AU 
this  he  agreed  to  as  if  he  really  believed  it,  yet  it  seemed  to  make  little  impreesion  on 
him,  and  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  come  to  the  meeting  as  he  was.  1  then  asked 
after  the  children,  and  found  they  were  neither  working  nor  attending  any  school, 
either  week-day  or  Sabbath.  I  urged  him  to  send  them  to  the  Sabbath  school,  bnt  ha 
said  they  were  in  rags,  worse  than  himself,  and  he  could  not  send  them  as  they  wer& 
He  admitted  that  it  was  very  desirable  they  should  be  taught,  and  that  they  them- 
selves would  like  to  go.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  cruelty  of  keeping  them  baek 
from  religious  instruction,  merely  to  save  his  own  regard  for  appearances;  bnt  he  would 
not  say  he  could  send  them.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  can  read  any.  I  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  and  engaged  in  prayer,  and  left  promising  to  call  again. 

Mrs  D This  old  woman  makes  considerable  profession  of  religion.   She  is  always 

V  ery  anxious  to  be  visited .  When  I  saw  her  first  I  was  very  favourably  impresrod  by  her, 
but  I  have  been  led  to  modify  my  opinion  a  good  deal  on  a  further  acquaintance.  She 
speaks  much  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  her  afflictions,  and  trust  in  Him  to 
supply  her  wants ;  but  there  are  some  who  have  as  great  trials  to  endure,  who  manifest 
their  faith  and  resignation  in  seeming  to  be  lifted  above  their  afflictions,  and  not 
speaking  of  them  at  all.  It  is  natural  that  one  should  mention  his  afflictions  to  a 
friend,  or  one  whom  he  has  reason  to  think  a  friend  ;  but  it  is  not  a  very  good  sign 
of  any  one  if  this  is  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conversation. 

She  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  one  who  has  a  story  by  heart,  and  ont  of  the 
line  of  which  she  is  at  a  loss.  She  often  refers  to  the  Disruption,  when  she  left  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  which  act  she  seems  to  attach  considerable  importance. 
Though  this  is  the  case,  she  evidently  does  not  know  any  thing  about  the  cause  which 
led  her  to  take  this  step,  and  seems  to  think  it  quite  unnecessary  that  she  should  know 
any  thing  about  it.  She  will  never  attend  any  of  the  meetings,  though  one  is  only  m 
few  doors  from  her  house.  Her  excuse  is  her  health,  and  also  want  of  proper  clothee. 
She  can,  however,  go  quite  as  far  every  day,  and  of  course  be  seen  by  her  neighboura 
too,  so  that  we  can  regard  this  as  a  mere  pretence.  ^  This  is  a  very  sad  case.  She  is 
very  old ;  she  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  sorrow  of  various  kinds ;  she  is  very  poor,  and 
is  a  good  deal  afflicted  in  body,  and  ought  not  to  be  judged  harshly ;  but  though  she 
has  been  formerly  a  regular  attender  on  the  public  ordinances,  we  must  conclnde  that 
she  has  never  become  experimentally  acquainted  with  religion. 

D.  Gbat. 

KILMARNOCK  HOME  MISSION  REPORT. 

Thb  place  selected  as  the  scene  of  operations  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Church,  best  known  as  the  Newton  of  Kilmarnock.  Although  to  external  appearance 
not  a  place  specially  calling  for  attention,  yet  we  have  only  to  enter  into  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  general  habits  of  the  people  to  be  fully  convinced  of  the  need  of 
Mission  operations,  as  very  many  live  there  who  altogether  neglect  ordinances. 

Our  labours  in  the  Mission  may  be  divided  into  four  parte— 1.  Household  Visitation ; 
2.  Meetings ;  3.  Classes ;  and  4.  Tract  Distribution. 

2s^,  HovBEHOLD  FifllTAriOJr.-- In  this  depaxtment  I  have  ai^uV  a.t  \«ui^  «i^\i\i<a«n 
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nek  9mk»  In  riuiing,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  call  upon  every  family  in 
Ijbtdiitrici,  at  a  number  have  niiniuters  of  their  own,  and  this  woxUd  be  looked  upon 
kjouiivaa  an  effort  to  draw  from  other  ChuxcheB,  rather  than  to  gather  in  the  out- 
iw^  voich  it  the  design  of  the  ^s^ion.  Out  of  many  we  will  only  notice  two 
iiteraitiiig  caiea  which  came  under  our  observation. 

L  flunatid  and  wife,  with  one  child.     I  learned  that  they  did  not  wait  upon 

inliBSDoes,  yet  were  quite  able  to  do  so.    After  a  little  converMtiou  I  found  that  the 

kabsnd  was  an  Episcopalian  in  principle,  the  wife  a  Presbyterian,  but  now  they  went 

Bowbere.     I  enquired  if  they  were  satisfied  with  this  Htate,  when  both  held  down 

ttor  heads  and  confessed  tliat  it  was  both  improper  and  unsatisfactory.     Their  con- 

Tirtioos  seemed  to  be  deep.     They  ezpret^sed  a  strouji:  dcbire  to  honour  God  in  His  own 

ordioanees.    I  dealt  with  them  as  tenderly  as  T  could  ;  but  still  there  were  difficulties 

ia  the  way.     I  invited  them  to  come  to  the  Church  on  the  ^TAt  Sabbath.     The  wife 

pfonised  to  come ;  and  after  euga^^ing  in  prayer  the  husband  also  promised  that  he 

voold  come.    They  have  been  true  to  their  promise,  and  only  on  one  Sabbath,  fur 

vUeh  there  was  a  good  reason,  have  they  been  abseut.     I  believe  that  in  due  time 

HtKf  will  ask  admittion  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church. 

1  The  next  caae  is  that  of  a  youug  woman  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Passing 
ikogthe  street  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  young  woman  lying  in  a  dying  state  in  a 
ccrtsia  elosau  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  place,  but  on  going  to  the  door  found  it 
lodLsd.  I  went  into  a  neighbour's  house  and  made  enquiry.  I  was  told  that  the  mistress 
wont,  bat  that  she  hiMl  the  key  and  would  let  mo  in.  I  learned  that  the  young 
nnoa  had  been  suffering  for  a  considerable  timb,  but  that  she  was  much  worse  the 
kit  three  weeks.  On  looking  at  her,  1  concluded  in  my  own  mind  that  her  days  upon 
artb  conld  not  be  many.  1  spuko  to  hoT  of  her  latter  end,  to  which  she  said  she  was 
looking  forward,  and  was  not  without  hope,  an  she  had  given  hor  soul  to  Christ  a  long 
time  ago;  and  she  was  now  endeavouring  to  lay  hold  upon  His  "  iinitihcd  work."  1 
nad  a  short  passage  of  Scripture,  made  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  and  engaged  in  prayer. 
Sbesaid  that  religious  exercise  was  her  greatest  desire  upon  earth,  and  she  urged  me 
to  call  upon  her  next  day,  which  I  did.  I  found  her  aghin  alone,  read  another 
BiuHi  passage,  and  engaged  in  prayer.  This  being  Friday,  I  said  that  1  would  not  cidl 
•gain  before  the  banning  of  the  week.  Before  nine  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  I 
ud  a  message  from  her  that  she  was  very  anxious  to  see  me.  I  went ;  she  was 
eridently  much  weaker  in  body,  but  was  as  evidently  "growing  in  grace."  She 
laid  that  now  her  whole  desire  was  to  be  with  Jesus.  From  that  time  I  vlHted 
fa«r  twice  each  day  until  she  died  in  the  end  of  the  week.  I  wan  much  gratified  to 
find  on  each  vi»it,  although  now  so  weak  that  she  was  scarcely  uMc  \o  say  it,  "I 
aa  joit  waiting  for  Jesus  to  come."  I  was  asked  by  the  landlady  (for  tiiis  girl 
vai  an  orphan  and  in  lodgings)  to  come  to  the  coffining.  I  promised  to  do  so, 
acd  waa  there  before  the  undertaker  came  with  the  coffin.  There  wiih  a  good 
liQiuber  of  persons  present — tieighbcurs.  Knowing  the  character  of  the  majority  of 
tbcse  present,  I  endeai'ourcd  to  pre^s  home  the  di^-pcnsation  of  God's  j  rcvidence 
io  aa  iiiitable  an  exhortation  as  I  could  for  the  jircbent,  aiid  all  seenied  to  bo  affected 
to  a  le.ver  or  a  greater  extent. 

MIIT15G8. — The  meetings  are  two  in  number,  one  on  Sabbath  evening  and  the  other 
M>  Weiincsday  evening.  I  cannot  report  anything  very  flattering  with  regard  to  theiie 
aa  yet,  bnt  the  snmmer  season  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  bad  season  for  all 
ktodiof  meetinga.  The  Sabbath  evening  meeting  has  had  an  avcia<;e  attendance  of 
50,  not  all  mitsion  jieople,  as  it  is  hard  to  bring  them  out  in  daylight,  but  a  good 
■priDkling  through  the  general  audience.  As  the  season  has  advanced  this  meeting 
kaiimprovedy  and  we  fondly  hope  that  by  the  time  we  again  require  to  give  in  a  re- 
port  that  it  will  be  more  favourable.  The  AVednerday  evening  meeting,  so  far  as  the 
pinion  is  concerned,  lias  been  a  failure.  It  was  alfo  held  in  the  church,  but  for  the 
DiOit  part  attended  only  by  our  own  people.  We  have  seen  cause,  however,  to  change 
ii  tu  dwelling-houaes,  and  make  it  what  may  be  be^t  described  as  a  '*  travelling  meet- 
ingt"  for  which  three  houses  have  been  kindly  offered. 

CULBBBS. — A  senior  and  a  junior  were  at  once  formed,  and  although  the  young  people 
rftlie  congregation  are  understood  to  attend,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
etcgregation.  The  attendance  at  the  senior  class  averages  12,  and  the  junior  from  10 
to  2^the  Utter  for  the  most  part  children  of  parents  who  make  no  profession  of 
nlipon. 

Tract  I -tstbibution. — We  commenced  tract  distribution,  which  has  been  carried 
00  vith  commendable  zeal  by  the  dihtributois.    In  the  district  there  are  381  d^vellings. 
Ihit  iii  overtaken  by  seven  distributors,  male  and  femaJe,  who  voluntarily  offered  tUeir 
lerrioet.    The  tracts  urefor  the  moat  part  10  pages,  carefully  selected,  and  put  vnlo 
j»fmcorer^  apoa  which  fa  a  printed  laU'Untiwnting  the  meeting  on  Sabbath  evenvnc. 
J&edMhaton  nport  thai  w  the  majority  of  cAhe^  the  tractb  are  very  tbinVi^iU^ 
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Mission  Meeting,  Pollockshaws. — At  the  close  of  the  Commuiiion  servioetoa 
Monday,  October  26,  a  meeting  of  the  Pollockshaws  Congr^^tion  was  held  (or 
missionary  objects.  The  Kev.  W.  B.  Gardiner  presided,  and  briefly  introdnoed  tiw 
business  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Greorge  Anderson,  Missionary,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  encouraging  account  of  his  labours,  reading  some  short  extracts  from  his  Jow- 
nal  as  descriptive  of  the  class  of  persons  he  visit-s,  the  reception  he  meets  with,  and 
the  evidence  given  that  he  has  not  laboure<l  in  vain.  Brief  and  appropriats 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Kev.  John  Borr,  Coupar- Angus ;  and  Mr  John  Cuixie, 
elder,  after  which  the  meeting  was  closed  with  the  benediction. 


Jortign  MiBBionnxyi  Intelligence. 


We  have  been  solicitous  to  give  a  larger  space  to  foreign  missionary  inteUigenM 
than  of  late  we  have  been  able  to  do,  the  more  so  as  the  Synod,  at  its  last  meeting; 
adopted  a  resolution  warmly  recommending  the  foreign  field  to  the  serions  and 
prayerful  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Church.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that 
we  cordially  concur  in  that  resolution,  and  with  a  view  to  aid  in  carrying  it  out,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  give  as  much  information  on  the  subject  as  our  limits  will  admit. 
The  following  extracts,  we  trust,  will  be  found  interesting : — 

Madagascar. — A  remarkable  change  has  of  late  taken  place  in  this  Island  in 
regard  to  the  religion  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  'V\niereas  formerly  it  was  scaioely 
tolerated,  and  not  a  few  of  its  professors  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  put  to  death, 
multitudes  of  all  ranks  appear  now  to  be  flocking  to  near  the  joyful  sound.  I^ 
change  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  medical 
missionaries.  The  Ilev.  W.  E.  Cousins  thus  describes  the  gratifying  fact : — ^We 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  Christianity  will  make  even  more  rapid  progress 
than  it  has  done.  Never,  since  we  have  been  in  Mailagascar,  has  there  oeen  vadh  a 
strong  feeling  in  its  favour  as  at  present.  During  the  public  mourning  our  congre- 
gations  remained  about  the  same  as  they  had  been ;  some  were  rather  below  tiie 
average  ;  but  on  Sabbath  week  -the  flrst  Sabbath  after  the  cessation  of  the  mourn- 
ing— our  chapels  were  crowded  to  overflowing.  Raimmaharavo  and  Ravomnahitri- 
niarivo  attend  public  worship  often,  and  their  example,  together  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  Queen  and  Prime  ^Minister  are  favourably  disposed  to  Christianity,  has 
encouraged  many  to  come  to  our  chapels  who  had  stood  aloof  as  long  as  thev  thought 
there  was  any  reason  to  fear.  Some,  indeed,  who  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
their  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christians  during  the  persecution,  have  commenced  to 
attend  our  services.  Never  have  larger  congregations  been  gathered  together  in 
Antananarivo  than  on  the  two  last  Sabbaths.  The  chapels  are  too  smaU  for  the 
press  of  hearers,  and  on  all  hands  we  hear  of  intended  enlargements.  Of  course  we 
rejoice  in  such  a  movement ;  but  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  dangers  that  will 
beiiet  our  Ciiurches  as  Christianity  becomes  more  popular  and  fashionable.  We 
rejoice  with  trembling,  and  we  would  wish  our  frienas  in  England  earnestly  and 
frequently  to  commend  us  to  the  care  of  Him  who  can  guide  his  people,  and  keep 
them  from  all  harm. 

Another  of  the  Missionaries  writes  as  follows  : — Mr.  Cousins  has  told  you  of  the 

f  regress  made  by  the  Government,  and  the  favourable  effect  of  this  on  Christianity, 
need  add  merely  what  more  especially  concerns  my  own  s]^)here  of  labour,  lie 
first  Sabbath  after  the  close  of  the  period  set  apart  for  mourning,  my  Chapel,  whidi 
had  been  well  filled  for  several  Sabbaths  previously,  became  crowded  to  excess,  whOtt 
many  sat  round  outside,  and  others  went  awav  to  seek  places  in  other  Chapels. 
Among  those  present  were  many  of  the  Queen's  household,  Rammaharavo,  the  uiief 
Secretary  of  State  Ravoninahitriniarivo,  the  Prime  Minister's  eldest  sister  and  his 
eldest  son,  besides  some  of  those  who  worked  tlie  Sikidy  during  the  time  of  the  late 
Queen.  Ljist  week  we  knocked  out  the  side  wall  of  the  Chapel,  and  carried  the 
roof  on  to  the  wall  of  a  yard  opx»o8ite,  cnlai^ing  the  building  64  feet  by  15  feet.  On 
the  Sabbath  following  the  place  wiu  again  crowded  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  many  had  again  to  seek  jdaccs  elsewhere.  In  the  afternoon  it  was  the  same. 
The  deacon's  counted  the  people  as  they  left  in  the  evening,  and  made  their  number 
to  be  2,450  inside  and  1^30  outside.  Their  counting  cannot  be  relied  upon,  yet  I  shall 
not  be  far  wrong  when  I  state  the  number  inside  to  have  been  2,000.  The  Prime 
Minister's  sister  was  baptised  last  Sabbath,  and  is  very  anxious  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Church.  She  has  our  principal  teacher  to  instruct  her  nearly  every  evening  at 
her  own  house^  and  has  committea  to  memory  a  great  deal  of  the  Catechism  apx)ointod 
for  OAncUdatcB.  RavomDabitriniarivo  wishes  to  be  adnnttcd  mto  VXi©  Cj\\>xt<^  Vi- 
marrow,  also  the  eldest  sod  of  the  Prime  Minister.    Ampwcibe  \b  orov?^^,  «xA\^«:i 
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br?  made  a  place  for  the  peoplo  to  pit  outside  under  the  verandali.  Ambatonah.inga 
Memorial  Chnrch  was  comfortably  full  last  Sabbath.  I  hear  Mr.  l^carse,  at  Analakely, 
isftbout  to  enlarge  his  Chapel.  At  Ankadibevara  they  have  been  obliged  to  enlarge 
tfae  boilding  very  considerably,  as  the  place  has  been  crowded  to  excesa.  In  the 
eotntiy  Chapels  there  La  the  name  eagerness  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  Some  have 
ibwdy  enlarged  their  Chapels,  and  others  arc  thinking  of  doing  so.  This  earnest 
to  hear  the  Gospel  is  not  confined  to  one  class  or  one  locality,  but  seems  to  be 


Africa. — yir,  Laing,  Free  Church  Missionary  at  Bumshill,  announces  the  baptism 

of  no  fewer  than  12  native  converts.      On  Sabbath,  20th  September,  he  says — I 

biptiaed  12  adults  and  four  infants.     Two  adults  who  were  examined  for  baptism 

vcre  kept  back  on  account  of  defective  knowledge.     The  time  during  which  these 

cukdidates  were  under  trial  and  special  teaching  extends  from  May,  18G6,  to  Janu- 

aiy,  1868u     We  look  on  knowledge  and  consistent  conduct  as  the  chief  qualifications 

hi  baptism,  and  tome  possess  these  qualification?  in  a  good  degree  before  they  enter 

the  dast  of  catechumens.    The  time  for  such  i)ersons  to  remain  under  trial  need  not 

k  kmg.    One  of  the  females  baptised  is  a  servant  in  a  £uroi>ean  family,  and  obtains 

tt  excellent  character  from  her  master.     It  is  our  wish  and  endeavour  that  all 

jvang  candidates  should  learn  to  read,  and  the  most  of  those  admitted  at  this  time 

He  c^Mkble  of  obtaining  knowledge  from  books.     Besides  constant  oral  instruction 

■ad  the  Bible,  I  use  the  Mother's  and  Shorter  Catechisms  in  teaching  the  candidates. 

At  every  meeting  they  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  an  exjdanation,  longer 

srihorter,  is  always  given.    The  above  mentioned  i>crsons  are  scattered  over  a  dis- 

tEKt  30  milea  long  by  12  broad,  and  when  so  situated  indicate  that  the  missionary 

viO  have  considerable  labour  in  going  to  their  own  dwellings  and  seeing  how  thc^  do. 

We  bare  fonnd  the  erroneous  idea  somewhat  strong  in  the  minds  of  newly-admitted 

Bcmbers,  that  they  might  to  a  large  extent  cease  from  learning  when  received  into 

the  Church.     In  the  special  address  given  to  the  candidates  at  their  baptism,  the 

misBiooary  endeavourea  to  press  on  their  attention  the  imDortanco  of  their  giving 

eoBstant  and  careful  diligence  to  acrjuiro  scriptural  knowledge.     To-day  (September 

Sd),  after  having  held  the  weekly  general  meeting  for  the  candidates,  I  was  much 

gratified  by  the  elder  of  a  certain  part  of  the  district  bringing  up  a  young  married 

nur,  vith  one  child,  for  admission  to  the  class  of  catechumens.     Such  pei-sons  may 

De  expected  to  waSk  together  as  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life.     I  found  on  inquiry  that 

they  nad  already  estaDliBhod  family  worship  in  their  house.    We  have  still  more 

fiemales  than  males  among  our  camlidates,  but  it  is  very  pleasing:  to  see  numbers  of 

Toung  men,  both  married  and  unmarried,  beginning  to  attend  to  the  things  that 

odoiig  to  their  everlasting  peace. 


grcsbuteri)  ^XttixnqB. 


Glasgow  Pbkjbttert. — The  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seccdors 
met  at  Glaagow  on  the  28th  of  October — the  Kev.  I>r.  M.  Murray,  of  Glasgow, 
Moderator.  An  application  for  a  moileration  in  a  call  was  granted  to  the  congrega- 
twm  oif  Kirkintilloch.  Mr.  Anderson,  student  in  arts,  was  examined  u^jon  **  What- 
Iry's  Logic,''  and  John's  Gosi>el  in  the  Greek  I*<cw  Testament,  and  acquitted  himself 
aiiiafactorily.  At  the  same  time,  Iklr.  Alexander  Yuill  delivered  a  lecture  upon 
Ri»ffitfpa  viii.  35 — 39,  which  was  received  with  marked  approbation  ;  he  then  read  an 
exoeiae  and  additions,  and  a  Thesis  in  Latin.  He  was  also  examined  u|>on  *'  Cun- 
nin^um^s  Historical  Theology,'*  volume  ii. ;  upon  the  17th  century  in  Church 
Hisunry ;  and  upon  the  Greek  New  Testament  ad  app.  lib.  Having  completed  all 
the  subjects  prescribed  to  him,  as  trials  for  license,  in  a  creditable  manner,  and  his 
discourses  and  examinations  being  sustained  separately  and  in  nimulo^  it  was  unani- 
uoosIt  agreed  to  license  him  as  a  )>robationer  for  the  holy  ministry,  which  was 
aecoruuigly  done  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  !Murray,  who  addressed  him  in  a  suitable  and 
impKflaive  manner. — The  Presbytery  met  again  on  the  18th  December  at  Glasgow. 
It  was  reiwrted  by  the  Eev.  Air.  Gardiner  that  acconling  to  the  ai>pointment  of 
Ptesbytery  he  had  moderated  in  a  call  at  Kirkintilloch  on  the  30th  ultimo,  and  that 
tike  congregation  there  had  given  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr.  Thonuis  Gilchrist  to  bo 
their  pastor.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Gardiner  w^is  approved  of,  and  the  other  proceed- 
ings being  found  correct,  it  was  moved  and  imanimously  agreed  to  sustain  t\\o  caW 
as  a  regular  Gospel  call.  A  petition  for  a  moderation  in  a  call  from  the  congregaliotv 
of  Gla^w  for  one  to  be  colleague  and  aucccssor  to  the  Kev.  Dr.  M.  Murray  "waa 
maMaiMOPiufy^ff»aied,  And  the  moderation  wslh  appointed  to  take  place  on  t\vo  20t\\ 
bmtut^the  Sdr.  Jsaeg  Smelhe  to  preach  and  preside.     Some  conversation  too^ 
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place  respecting  the  oversight  of  the  students  in  connection  with  the  tJnit«d 
Secession  Church,  of  whom  &  eonsiderablc  number  are  known  to  be  attending  th* 
Arts  Glasses  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  during  the  present  winter,   'ft  wm  wtpm^ 
to  apiioiut  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Kev.  William  B.  Ganliner  io  meet  witt 
them  from  time  to  time  with  the  view  of  joining  with  them  in  religious  exerdsei^ 
•eeking  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  giving  them  such  directioni 
in  their  studies  as  may  seem  calculated,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  prove  bene6ciaIio 
them  in  the  solcnm  work  which  they  have  ultimately  in  view. 

Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery.— The  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  met  at 
Coupar-Angus,  on  the  15th  December— the  Rev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee,  Moda* 
rator.  A  call  from  the  congregation  of  Arbroath  in  favour  of  Mr  Alexander  Stirling 
which  ha<l  been  laid  on  the  table  and  sustained  at  a  previous  meeting,  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Stirling,  and  cordially  accc]>ted  by  him.  The  commissioners  from  the  congrfr- 
gation  expressed  their  great  satisfaction  at  this  result,  and  requested  that  the  settle- 
ment take  place  with  all  convenient  speed.  The  Court  sigmficd  its  willingness  to 
comply  with  this  request,  and  prescribed  to  Mr.  Stirling  the  usual  trials  for  ordb*' 
tion.  Commissioners  from  the  congregation  of  Perth  were  present,  and  laid  on  the 
table  a  petition  asking  the  moderation  of  a  call  to  one  to  necome  colleague  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  their  esteemed  pastor.  After  consideration,  it  was  agreed  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  the  moderation  was  api)ointed  to  take  place  on 
the  2(3th  January  next — the  Rev.  John  I^arr  to  preach  and  preside.  It  was  also 
agreed  to  ref^uest  the  Committee  of  Supplies  to  grant  Perth  another  hearing  of  all 
the  preachers  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  moderation.  Presbytery  had  some  con* 
versation  on  the  overtures  sent  down  by  the  Synod  anent  representative  elders  from 
vacant  congregations,  but  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  was  delayed  to  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

S^XBttlUntonB  intelligence. 


Bursary  Competition.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Hall  Committee  held  on  the  16th 
ultimo,  for  the  purpose  of  a<ljudicatins  upon  the  students  competition  papers,  it 
was  found  that  the  first  bursair  (£5)  nad  been  gained  bv  Mr.  Greorge  Ander^Hi, 
Pollockshaws ;  and  the  second  {k4)  by  Mr.  AVilliam  Hamilton,  Carliike.  The  suc- 
cessful com] )cti tors  are  attending  their  third  session  as  students  in  arts,  at  Glasgow 
University.  The  competition  was  founded  on  Butler* s  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural 
and  Reveal fd,  and  took  place  at  16,  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow,  on  the  27th  October  last. 

Dromork  Congregation.— a  special  and  most  laudable  effort  was  made  by  this 
congregation  in  the  beginning  of  October  last,  for  the  puri)ose  of  liquidating  the 
debt  incurred  in  seating  and  otherwise  repairing  their  cnurch.     On  such  occsuuons, 
it  is  customary  in  Ireland  to  be  assisted  by  friends  and  well-wishers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  the  present  instance  the  call  for  aid  has  been  most  handsomely 
and  generously  responded  to.     The  Rev.  Mr.  APDonald,  of  Terrace  Row  Presby- 
terian Cliurch,  Colcmiue,  kindly  grunted  the  use  of  his  cliurch  for  the  services,  mkL 
earnestly  commended  the  object  to  his  congregation ;  while  a  number  of  gentlemen, 
including  the  Higli  Sheriff,  several  Justices  of  tlie  Peace,  and  other  official  parties, 
as  kindly  agreed  to  act  as  collectors,  and  to  receive  subscriptions — the  admission  to 
the  church  being  by  ticket.     The  Rev.  James  Patrick,  the  pastor  of  the  congrega- 
tion, was  assisted  on  the  occasion  by  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Robertson,  Kilwinning,  who 
£  reached,  forenoon  and  evening,  in  Terrace  Row  Church,  two  excellent  sermons  fnan. 
uke  ii.  10,  and  Ho.sea  xiv.  5,  to  large  and  most  attentive  audiences.     At  the  close 
of  each  of  the  services,  a  collection  was  taken  up,  which,  along  with  a  number  of 
donations  sent  by  persons  who  could  not  attend,  aniouiite<l  to  the  handsome  sum  of 
£77  128  (VI,  which  will  serve  to  clear  off  almost  the  entire  debt  upon  the  church. 
The  result  is  matter  of  great  thankfidness  to  God,  as  well  as  truly  encouraging  to 
our  brethren  in   Ireland.     The    minister,   session,   and  committee,   on  behalf  of 
<^  Dromore  Congregation,  accordingly,  while  acknowledging  the  good  hand  of  God  in 
■k  what  has  been  done,  at  the  same  time  beg  to  return  sincere  and  hearty  thardcs  to 
•    the  Rev.  Mr.  McDonald,  his  session  and  congregation,  for  the  use  of  their  com- 
"  modious  church,  and  for  their  invaluable  assistance  ;  to  the  gentlemen  who  kindly 
and  cordially  acted  as  collectors ;  to  those  who  so  f icely  forwarded  donations ;  and 
"^  ■>-  to  all  who  manifested  their  Christian  SJ^npathy  and  friendship  on  the  occasion.   Their 
(  \  prayer  is,  that  those  who  have  thus  served  to  them  of  their  carnal  things  may  reap 
an  abuntkuit  reward  in  spiritual  blessings. 

Call, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Kirkintilloch  CongreRatioTi,  YicVd  ow  Wvfe  ^^Si\i\i  '^<w^tcl- 
ber,  a  vervbArmoniouB  call  wm  given  in  favour  of  Mr.  T\ion\»A  OV\c\\T\%t, \it^^kx^«t. 
The  Bev.  W,  B.  OartUner,  PoiiooluhawB,  preached  and  vreaided  oii  \Aift  occasaaii. 
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HEMINISCENCES   OF  THE 
LATE    REV.    DR.  GEORGE  STEVENSON,  OF  AYR. 

HB  MARRIAGE— MINISTERIAL  AVORK  AND  PREPARATION  FOR  IT— HIS 
SERMONS  AND  THEIR  DLSTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

ARTICLE  II. 

About  two  years  after  his  settlcnieiit  in  Ayr,  Mr.  Stevenson  married 

Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Holefield,  wheie,  as  we  have 

already  seen,  he  had,  during  several  yeju's  of  his  student  life,  acted 

as  a  private  tutor.     By  one  who  had  tlie  best  opportunities  of  knowin 

Mrs.  Stcvensou  before  her  marriage,  it  has  been  st-ited,  and  we  cannt>t 

ilo  better  than  adopt  his  language,  that  she  had  the  privilege  of  bein 

descended  from  pious  parents,  by  whom  she  was  taught  to  know  the 

Scriptures  from  her  childhood.     The  exercise  of  real  religion  by  which 

her  character  was  moulded,  shone  forth  with  an  attnictive  light  in 

ber  spirit  and  deportment,  as  she  giew  up  in  the  hirge  family  cu'cle 

to  which  she  belonged.     She  felt  it  at  once  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to 

nunister  to  the  comfort  of  all  with  whom  she  was  connected.     As  a 

daughter,  she  was  ever  prompt  in  complying  witli  tlie  wishes  of  her 

parents,  and  in  carrying  out,  as  far  as  in  her  power,  the  plans  which 

they  proposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  family.     Being  tlie  oldest  of  the 

Cunily,  she  took  a  kind  of  maternal  charge  of  her  younger  brothers  and 

arters,  encouraging   them   by  aftectionate  advice,   and    by  her  own 

example,  to  show  a  dutiful  regard  to  their  parents,  and  to  live  in  unit}' 

ind  love  among  themselves.     Her  spirit  w^as  so  unselfish,  tliat  she 

often  seemed  forgetful  of  what  was  requisite  for  her  own  pei'soiial 

enjoyment,  provided  only  that  she  coidd,  by  hor  generous  self-isuenVice, 

(XBtribute  iu  any  meamirv  to  the  comfort  oC  those  iirouiid  \\ov.      \ 
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spirit  like  this,  by  its  peculiar  moral  power,  proved  a  centre  of  attrac- 
tion in  her  father's  house,  to  all  the  members  of  the  family  circle. 
Some  of  them  have  often  since' emphatically  said,  that  they  were 
accustomed  not  only  to  cherish  a  warm  affection  for  her  as  a  sister, 
but  to  love  her  tenderly,  and  esteem  her  highly,  as  if  she  had  been 
their  mother.     Such  an  amiable  disposition,  it  is  evident,  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  promote  the  well-being  of  those  with  whom  she  had 
social  intercourse,  in  whatever  sphere  she  moved.     In  having  her  for 
his  partner  in  life,  Mr.  Stevenson  found  one  of  a  kindred  spirit  with 
himself,  who  for  a  lengthened  course  of  years,  as  a  wife  and  mother, 
lived  loving  and  beloved  by  him  and  the  children  whom  God  gaTe 
them,  and  who  also,  by  the  delight -she  took  in  doing  good  to  others, 
won  for  herself  a  deep  and  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  friends.     We  may  have  occasion  afterwards  to 
allude  to  some  particular  traits  in  Mrs.  Stevenson's  character.    In 
the  meantime,  and  in  connection  with  his  marriage,  we  may  only 
further  refer  to  the  text  from  which  Mr.  Stevenson  preached  on  the 
first  occasion  Mrs.  Stevenson  appeared  in  the  congregation  of  Ayr,  as 
it  was  accounted  not  a  little  singular.     It  appears  that  there  had 
been  some  speculation  beforehand  among  some  of  the  people  what  the 
subject  would  be.     We  may  imagine,  better  than  we  can  describe,  the 
surprise  with  which  not  a  few  would  be  taken,  when  they  heard  it 
announced,  as  none  other  than  the  solemn  and  emphatic  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (viL  24) — "  0  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death.** 
And  when  the  apparent  incongruity — calculated,  to  say  the  least  oi 
it,  to  call  forth  a  smile — was  afterwards  spoken  of  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
liimself,  it  appeared  that  it  had  never  struck  him ;  showing  only  al 
the  more  the  purely  imsophisticated  nature,  in  regard  to  all  sucJ 
matters,  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  not  a  few  evidences  of  whicl 
he  gave  during  his  subsequent  career. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  paper — Dr 
Stevenson's  ministerial  work  and  the  manner  in  which  he  dischai*ge< 
it  And  here  we  consider  it  altogether  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  th^ 
fact — ^a  fact  which  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  were  acquaintec 
with  him — ^that  Dr.  Stevenson,  during  the  long  coiu^e  of  his  ministry 
to  use  the  apostoUc  phraseology,  was  a  workman  that  needed  not  U 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ;  that  he  was  instant  ii 
season,  out  of  season ;  that  he  reproved,  rebuked,  exhorted  with  a] 
long-suffering  and  doctrine ;  that  he  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whoh 
counsel  of  God ;  that  he  preached  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  grace  o; 
God  fully,  feithfully,  in  its  native  purity  and  simplicity,  and  witl 
special  application  to  the  spiritual  condition  and  cYrc\vm&\AXic.<i^  qI  V\ 
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;  and  that,  moreover,  he  performed  the  other  parts  of  the 
office,  Tisited  the  sick,  exhorted  from  house  to  house,  and 
led  both  tlie  old  and  the  yoimg  of  his  flock  with  diligence  and 
To  affirm  these  things  of  Dr.  Stevenson  would  only  be  to 
rhat  he  had  in  common  with  eyery  other  Buthful  and  zealous 
r  of  the  Grospel,  whatever  his  talents  or  the  amount  of  acquire- 
B  had  made.  To  be  a  faithful  and  zealous  nmiister  is  indeed 
attainment,  and  a  distinguished  honour ;  and  in  nothing,  we 
ired,  did  the  subject  of  our  reminiscences  more  earnestly  desire 
!,  than  in  fidelity  and  zeal  for  his  Master's  work.  He  loved 
iter,  and  he  loved  His  work,  and  to  the  discharge  of  every  part 
devoted  himself  with  all .  assiduity  and  perseverance,  that  he 
faithfully  perform  it,  and  thus,  according  to  the  apostolic 
ion,  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry.  At  the  same  time,  in 
ing  the  character,  and  surveying  the  laboiirs  of  Dr.  Steven- 
a  minister,  we  consider  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  his 
7  did  we  represent  him  as  merely  occupying  an  ordinary  place 
his  brethren.  On  the  contrary',  in  several  important  respects 
t  regard  him  as  equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none  of  his 
re.  As  in  the  natural  heavens,  one  star  diftereth  from  another 
glory,  some  shining  with  a  brighter  and  intenser  light  than 
so  in  the  ministerial  there  are  stars  of  different  magnitudes ; 
ong  these  we  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  to  Dr.  Stevenson 
in  the  first  class.  Not  that  we  would  attribute  to,  or  claim 
,  anj'thing  of  which  we  are  not  fully  conscious  he  was  possessed, 
that  we  would  indulge  in  pronouncing  any  fulsome  eulogium 
is  character  and  works.  The  vivid  remembrance  of  his  own 
modesty  and  deep-seated  humility,  forbids  such  being  done, 
onour  to  whom  honour  is  due ;  and  if  powerful  intellectual 
and  the  most  eminent  theological  attainments,  together  with 
lest  treasures  of  heavenly  and  spiritual  knowledge,  didy  appre- 
Lud  perseveringly  distributed  to  others,  entitle  their  possessor 
\t  place  among  the  ministry,  that  place  is  imdoubtedly  due  to 
venson. 

lave  already  seen,  that  during  his  student  life,  Mr.  Stevenson 
usly  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  those  stores  of  know- 
trhich  were  afterwards  to  fit  him  for  efiiciently  discharging  the 
the  ministry.  After  his  settlement  in  Ayr,  instead  of  relaxing 
rts  in  this  direction,  they  were  rather  increased.  Then  indeed 
as  we  have  heard  himself  aver,  that  he  began  particularly  to 
)i vinity  as  a  system ;  to  view  its  different  parts  in  their  varvoua 
mcies,  and  to  r^ard  them,  when  token  collectively,  as  making 
hannonioue,  beautiful,  and  connected  wJiole.     Of  the  nece^ily 
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and  advantages  accruing  firom  a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
systematic  Divinity,  he  was  deeply  convinced.     Let  others  decry  it 
as  they  might,  he  would  not  join  tliem  in  their  empty  and  ignorant 
shout.     Hence  did  he  not  only  pursue  the  study  himself,  and  pursue 
it  continuously  for  a  lengthened  period,  but  in  his  riper  years  he 
urged  the  importance  of  it  upon  his  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry, 
and  especially  upon  all  who  were  entering  on  a  theological  course. 
He  was  wont  to  gauge  the  fitness  of  a  young  man  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  by  the  degree  of  attention  he  had  given  to  this  department 
of  study ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  doctrine  in  its  systematic  form 
l)eing  with  him  an  essential  qualification  for  the  Gospel  ministry.    We 
may  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  his  own  excellence, 
and  the  unquestioned  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards  attained,  both 
as  a  preacher  and  a  theologian. 

In  prosecuting  this  study,  Mr.  Stevenson  availed  himself  of  all  the 
helps  within  his  reach.      His  favourite  authors  among  continental 
divines  were  Calvin,   Turretine,  Witsins,  and  especially  Mastricbt, 
whose  famous  work  entitled  Tkeoj'etico — Fractica  Theologia^  he  was 
wont  to  say,  united  more  the  doctrinal  and  the  practical  than  did  the 
others,  and  so  was  particularly  acceptable  to   him.      Accordingly, 
though  a  small  matter,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  first  books  he  added  to  his  hbrary  after  his  ordination* 
as  we  find  from  the  superscription  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  copy  he  possessed — "  Ex  Lihris — George  StevensoUi 
Ayr,  15th  May,  1797" — his  ordination  being  in  the  end  of  February 
preceding.     The  works  of  these  celebrated  authors,  Mr.  Stevenson  noi 
only  read,  but  carefully  studied,  comparing  the  sentiments  containec 
in  the  one  with  those  embodied  in  the  others ;  and  it  is  easy  to  per 
ceive  how  such  an  exercise  would  tend  to  advance  his  knowledge  botl 
of  systematic  and  practical  Divinity.     Among  English  and  Americai 
divines,  the  two  that  undoubtedly  rose  highest  in  his  estimation  wen 
Jolm  Owen  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  to  both  of  whom  he  acknowledgec 
himself  imder  deep  obligations.     All  the  MTitings  of  the  great  Englisl 
Puritan   he   delighted  to  peruse ;   but   those  of  them  which  mosi 
attracted  his  attention,  and  from  which  he  evidently  derived   the 
greatest  advantage,  were  his  treatises  on  the  "  Person  and  Glory  o 
Christ,"  "  Exposition  of  the  130th  Psahn,"  **  Communion,"  "  Spiritua 
Mindedness,"  and  "  Death  of  Death  in  the  Death  of  Christ"     Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  these  books,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  heai' 
ing  Dr.  Stevenson  preach,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had 
carefully  pondered,  and   made  his  own  the  weighty  and  elevating 
truths  which  they  contain.     And  here  we  must  not  omit  to  add,  at 
we  believe  it  be  a  fact,  that  even  during  the  ear\;)  pu*\.  oi  \\\^  wivm^Xr^ 
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ut  over,  and  so  far  mastered — Herculean  though  the  task  must 
leen — the  ponderous  but  invaluable  "  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 

Hebrews,"  by  Owen ;  and  how  much  by  this  feat  alone  (for 
deed  it  was)  he  must  have  added  to  his  theological  lore,  all  who 
juainted  with  that  admirable  work  will  at  once  admit,  as  the 
ble  Professor  Parton  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  man  who 
ed  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews  was  no  mean  theologian.  Besides 
eferred  to,  the  works  of  many  other  English  divines  Mr.  Steven- 
tbis  time  examined,  and  thereby  much  enriched  his  mind.     To 

them,  however,  we  shall  only  further  in  a  sentence  or  two 

as  he  happened  to  speak  of  them  to  ourselves,  and  recom- 
I  a  similar  study  of  them,  at  the  outset  of  our  ministiy,  as  he 
'  had  prosecuted.  The  works  in  question  were  "  Hurrion's 
Crucified  and  Glorified,"  and  "  Hurrion  on  the  Spirit."  In 
:e  to  these  works,  he  stated  to  the  effect,  that  the  brief  but 
hensive  and  sound  system  of  Divinity,  as  he  called  it,  which 
ut«iined,  he  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  carefully  studied, 
fi  series  of  discourses  gave  forth  the  result  of  his  meditations 
people  ;  and  he  earnestly  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
r>ui*st?  by  ourselves.  Should  this  remark  meet  the  eye  of  any 
niuister,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  him  a  similar  advice, 
:  him  of  the  advantage  which  will  accrue  both  to  himself  and 
pie  from  judiciously  carrjing  it  out. 

while  Mr.  Stevenson  thus  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the 
r  the  most  apj>roved  theological  systems,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
!  implicitly  accepted  the  sentiments  they  contained,  without 
5tin^  them  by  the  Supreme  Standard.     Whatever  was  found 

tf.»,  or  discordant  with  it  he  at  once  rejected.  Nor  are  we  to 
',  that  he  adopted  in  every  respect  in  point  of  form  or  arrange- 
ly  of  these  systems,  even  those  compiled  by  the  most  renowned 
This  the  verv'  constitution  of  his  mind  prohibited.  He  was 
rist,  nor  could  he  be  a  mere  imitator,  at  least  of  any  human 
ty.  14  e  liad  too  independent  as  well  as  stalwart  a  mind  for 
He  cuuld  adopt  nothing  but  what  he  had  made  thoroughly  his 

hat  was  the  result  of  his  own  cogitation — what  had  passed, 
•I'Crie  expresses  it,  through  his  own  riddle — what,  in  short,  he 
iself  drawn  directly  from  the  Word  of  God.  Accordingly  taking 
ord,  as  the  supreme  and  infallible  guide,  and  seriously  and 
illy  pondering  its  sacred  contents,  while  aided  doubtless  by 
t  thrown  upon  it  by  those  who  had  gone  l>efore  him,  he  formed 
I  judgment  of  its  meaning,  and  of  the  place  which  its  sacred 
»s  severaJJT"  occupied  in  the  Christian  system.  And  altViOUg\i 
V/  not  aver  thitt  ho  constructed  a  new  system  of  theology, 
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differing  materially  from  those  which  had  been  already  promulgated^ 
and  which  he  had  taken  so  much  delight  in  studying,  yet  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming,  that  that  which  he  ^id  adopt  was  really  his 
own,  being  the  result  of  his  own  independent  thinking,  and  that  as 
expounded  by  him  was,  in  point  of  truth,  harmony,  and  completeness, 
not  a  w^hit  behind  any  of  them. 

That  Dr.  Stevenson  had  enlarged  views  of  the  Christian  system, 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  wait  upon  his  ministry,  or  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  writings,  will  readily  admit     Few,  we  believe,  in 
modem  times  have  equalled  him  in  this  respect.     He  could  traverse 
the  whole  field,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  with  open  eye,  and  know 
perfectly  where  he  was,  never  being  bewildered,  never  in  the  daik. 
And  as  his  views  w^ere  enlarged,  so  were  they  also  minute  and  compre- 
honsive.      To  use  a  common-place  expression,  he  could  tell  where 
every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  should  be  placed,  and,  if  required,  could 
assign  a  reason  why  it  should  occupy  that  place.     With  the  almost 
numl}erle88  controverted  matters  connected  with  the  Christian  system, 
he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  one  had  only  to  ask  his  opinion  on 
this  or  the  other  knotty  jwint,  to  have  his  doubts  resolved,  and  his 
difficulties  removed.     It  was  accordingly  no  small  advantage,  particu- 
larly for  a  young  minister,  to  enjoy  his  society.     For  our  own  part, 
we  cheerfully  make  this  admission,  and  we  doubt  not  there  are  not  a 
few  still  alive  who  will  join  us  in  making  the  same  acknowledgment. 
Nor  did  Dr.  Stevenson  confine  himself  to  the  ordinary  beaten  track 
in  expounding  abstruse  theological  subjects,  or  clearing  away  diflS- 
cultics  connected  with  them.     From  his  powerful  intellect — inventive 
in  a  high  degree — no  less  than  from   his  extensive  knowledge,  he 
frequently  brouglit  foi-ward  striking  original  ideas,  which  tended  at 
once  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject  he  was  illustrating, 
and  to  confirm  the  views  he  was  maintaining.     The  clearness  and 
precision  of  his  views,  indeed,  upon  all  religious  subjects,  as  well  as 
their  extent  and   comprehensiveness,  were  marked   features  of  his 
character. 

In  discharging  his  ministerial  work,  while  conscientiously  performing 
all  its  different  parts,  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Stevenson  spent  a  large 
portion  of  his  time,  and  put  forth  a  proportionately  large  measure  of  his 
strength,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  preparing  for  his  pulpit  duties. 
Recognising  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  not  only  as  the  leading 
Divinely  ap^winted  means  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  and  the  edifi- 
cation of  saints,  but  as  the  most  efficient  instrumentality,  by  which 
he  could  influence  and  benefit  those  committed  to  his  charge,  he  was 
constrained  throughout  the  long  course  of  his  ministry  to  bestow  the 
utmost  attention  upon  this  part  of  his  work.     And  wx\»Mii^  ^isi^tst^ 
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careM,  paiiuitakiDg,  and  laborious  composer  of  sarmons  never  did,  as 
we  iwIieTe,  never  could  exist     This  the  literal  pile  of  manuscript 
Tohimes  of  disoouraes — ^the  greater  part  of  which,  we  regret  to  state, 
an  now  scattered  or  lost — which  he  left  behind  him,  not  to  speak  of 
the  testimony  of  his  nearest  friends,  sufficiently  attests.    It  is  believed, 
thst  on  veiy  few  occasions  did  he  go  to  the  pulpit  without  having  his 
sermon  fully  written  out     And  then,  the  very  style  of  the  writing  is 
wmething  worthy  of  note— its  neatness  and  distinctness,  not  a  blot 
to  be  seen  on  the  page,  and  veiy  few  corrections,  or  if  any  of  these 
occasionally  appear,  they  are  executed  in  the  same  neat  style  at  the 
udaof  the  page — all  showing  the  correctness  and  orderliness  (if  we 
may  coin  a  word)  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  hand  of  the  writer. 
We  have  been  told,  that  when  writing  his  sermons,  Dr.  Stevenson 
was  sometimes  seen  tearing  a  leaf  out  of  his  note-book.     This  was 
dime  when  a  sentence  or  two  which  he  had  written  did  not  please  him ; 
and  rather  than  that  an  erasure  to  any  extent  should  be  allowed  to 
appear,  the  whole  must  be  rc-written.     In  constructing  and  arranging 
his  discourses,  the  same  love  of  order,  or  rather,  we  should  call  it 
here,  9y9tem  or  method,  was  exhibited.     He  could  do  nothing  indeed 
hut  methodically.     Never  had  Coleridge  himself  a  more  faithful  dis- 
ciple in  carrying  out  his  Rules  of  Method  than  was  Dr.  Stevenson, 
although  we  are  perfectly  sure  he  never  saw  them.     He  thought 
methodically,  and  he  wrote  methodically.    In  arranging  his  discourses 
he  was  wont  to  say — "  I  look  at  the  subject  in  the  order  of  nature, 
which,  with  him,  was  the  order  of  the  system ;  I  endeavour  to  begin  at 
the  beginning^  and  then  gradually  to  juscend,  taking  in  the  different 
parts,  still  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  until  the  whole  subject  was 
included."    And  what  was  this,  but  just  the  true  uatiuul  logic  applied, 
a6  Coleridge  would  denominate  it,  to  the  science  of  theology.     Hence 
the  clearness,  the  fulness,  the  completeness,  we  had  almost  said  the 
Hat u  raillery  of  Dr.   Stevenson^s   discourses,  which   commanded   the 
iidmiration  of  all  who  heard  them,  as  well  the  learned  and  the  critical, 
as  the  unlearned  and  simple-minded.      And  from  Dr.   Stevenson's 
minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  system,  he  w^as  enabled  to 
carry  his  truly  philosophical  plan  of  constructing  his  discourses  into 
effect     In  his  latter  days,  he  was  wont  to  recommend  this  plan  to 
his  younger  brethren,  and  in  doing  so,  he  generally  concluded  by 
sajdng,  "  Be  sure  and  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  work  np  according  to 
the  order  of  nature.^^ 

But  not  merely  for  their  singularly  unique  and  almost  perfect 
arrangement,  were  Dr.  Stevenson's  sermons  admired.    They  had  other 
and  still  more  importunt  excellencies.     That  they  w^cre  all  replete 
with  aouDd  scriptural  views  of  Divine  truth,  calculated  to  inform  tiiO 
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judgment,  and  by  the   Divine   blessing  to  purify  the   heart,  need 
scarcely  be  stated.     It  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  notice  the  depth,  tbc 
jirofmuuln^stt  of  these  views,  as  elicited  by  him.    This  we  have  always 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Stevenson's  preaching.     He  did  not  move  merely  along  the  surface, 
but  descended  far  into  the   mine  of  supernatural   revelation,  and  .z 
bix)ught  up  thence  things  l)oth  new  and  old.     While  reverentially 
guarding  against  going  beyond  what  is  written,  or  speaking  words 
imadviscdly  with  his  lips,  yet  such  was  the  insight  he  had  obtained 
into  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  rcli^^'ion,  that  he  could  oi)en  them  np 
tuid  throw  light  upon  them  which  very  few  were  able  to  do.    And 
here  we  refer  not  only  to  such  subjects  a«  the  Divine  decrees,  the 
doctrines  of  election  and  predestination,  or  the  permission  of  moral 
evil  in  our  world,  but  to  such  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  establishment 
of  the  covenant  of  grace.     On  this  latter  subject,  he  wrote  and  de- 
livered two  sennons,  which  were  not  only  much  admired  by  all  who 
hoard  them,  but  by  not  a  few  ministei-s  also  who  obtained  a  reading 
of  them,  for  the  profound  and  original  views  which  they  contained. 
As  an  illustration  of  this  characteristic  of  his  preaching,  should  our 
space  permit,  we  may  subjoin  an  extract  from  these  sermons,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  peruse.     But  with  all 
their  ]n*ofoundncs8,  a  singular  clearness  and  plainness  also  pervaded 
the  discourses  of  Dr.  Stevenson.     There  was  no  obscuritv,  no  mvstifi- 
cation.     All  was  lucid  as  the  noon-da v,  so  that  even  when  treatinff  of 
the  **  deep  things  of  God,"  the  most  imtutored  of  the  hearers,  as  well 
as  the  best  instructed,  could  at  once  perceive  the  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  tiiught,  or  the  truth  which  was  l)eing  confirmed.     For  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  discourses,   we  can  account  not 
merel>'  from  the  fact  of  the  singularly  clear  view  which  he  himself 
h  \d  of  the  subject  he  was  discussing,  but  also  from  the  style  in  which 
ho  chose  to  clothe  his  ideas.     That  his  style  was  as  terse,  pithy,  and 
expressive  as  may  well  be  conceived,  every  one  acquaint^^d  with  it 
must  admit.     Not  a  woixi  was  put  down,  but  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  iienso.     The   **  tumioil  of  verbiage,"  of 
which  John  P^oster  complains  so  many  preachers  indulged  in,  was 
utterly    escheT^ed    by   Dr.    Stevenson.       With  him,    indeed,   as'  has 
l>een  well  said,  there  was  an  ecfynomij  of  words,  which  was  not  only 
uncommon,  but  something  remarkable.      This  very  sententiousness 
of  style,  however,  combining  strength  with  bievity,  would  tend  to 
render  liis  meaning  more  easily  understood,   whatever  the  subject 
he  was  treating.     In  connection  with  this,  we  may  mention  another 
distinctive  feature  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  discourses.     We  refer  to  their 
/}i/fi€sSf  or  rather  we  should  express  it  the  large  ammiut  of  doctritwxl 
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>r  vhich  tbev  contained.  Of  all  their  characteristics,  this 
aps  was  the  most  marked.  It  was  that  particularly  which  at 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  only  occasionally  beard 
Accustomed,  as  perhaps  they  were,  to  listen  to  loose,  declama- 
empty  harangues — "  a  turmoil  of  verbiage  " — they  were  struck 
the  literal  mass  of  solid,  substantia],  well-arranged,  and  connected 
ture  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Stevenson  embodied  in  his  discourses, 
ras  this  only  an  occasional  thing  with  him,  it  was  his  eveiy-day 
ice.  Rejoicing  himself  in  the  glorious  doctrines  of  the  grace  of 
knowing  well  the  bearing  which  the  true  knowledge  of  them 
pen  the  Christian  life,  regarding  them  as  the  only  foundation 
which  the  feith  of  Grod's  people  could  rest,  yea  more,  reco^ising 
as  the  grand  charter  of  all  the  hopes  and  privileges  of  the 
•en  of  men  both  for  time  and  eternity,  he  was  deeply  solicitous 
ill  who  were  imder  his  charge,  and  all  who  heard  him,  should  be 
instructed  in  them.  Therefore  did  he  strive  to  exhibit  them  in 
eir  fuhiess  as  well  as  their  purity.  Accordingly,  it  was  often 
•ke<l,  that  a  single  sermon  of  Dr.  JSteveiison^s  contained  as  much 
T  as  might  bo  found  in  half  a  dozen  of  many  other  ministers  ; 
s  the  result  of  this  plenteous  exhibition  of  Divine  truth,  we  can 
;,  from  personal  knowledge,  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  had  sat 

•  his  ministry  for  a  length  of  time,  were  as  knowing  and  intelli- 
prr)fos.sing  Christians  as  coidd  anywhere  be  met  with.  He 
?lf  was  wont  to  say  respecting  some  of  them  that  they  knew  his 
ai  of  doctrine  as  well  as  he  did  himself  But  while  thus  replete 
the  pure  and  ennobling  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  the  grand  end  for 
I  the  revelation  and  proclamation  of  these  doctrines  were  made, 
lot  lost  sight  of  by  Dr.  Stevenson  in  his  ministrations.  On  the 
if}-,  there  was  a  fine  blending  of  the  practical  with  the  doctt'tiuil, 
ling  to  the  admirable  system  of  Mastricht,  to  which  we  have 
Iv  refeiTod,  and  we  mav  add  of  the  Bible  itself,  while  the  direct 
ncy  of  the  whole  was  to  lead  to  a  holy  life.  The  doctrine  which 
tevenson  preached  was  the  doctrine  according  to  godliness  ;  the 
ine  which,  when  l)elieved  and  rec^ved,  issued  in  a  life  of  faith 
the  Son  of  God,  a  life  of  entire  devotcdness  to  the  ser\'ice  of 
:i  life  of  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  a  life  of  pure  morality. 

e  the  solemn  and  earnest  exhortations  which  he  was  wont  to 
S.S  to  his  people,  that  they  should  alwund  in  every  good  work, 
he  eqiuilly  solemn  and  powerful  appeals  he  made  to  formalists, 
Tites,  and  backsliders  in  religion  to  give  up  their  wicked,  God- 
loiiring,   and  soul-ruining  CDurses.     Assuredly  none  cowld  %\t 

•  such  a  niinmtry,  and  romain   unaffected.     We  only  add  ouc 
distJuguishiug   chiwactcnatic  of   Di\    Stevenson's   diacourueH. 
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Whether  it  may  have  occurred  to,  or  may  be  acquiesced  in  by,  tho8» 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  hemng  him,  we  know  not ;  but  we  hesitate 
not  to  mention  it — viz.,  the  ingenuity y  or  we  might  rather  call  it  the 
geniusy  which  was  displayed   in  them.     As  it  seemed   to  us,  this 
appeared  not  un^quently  both  in  the  divisions  which  he  made  of 
his  subjects,  and  in  the  illustration  of  theuL     While  perfectly  natuial 
and   very  comprehensive,  his  divisions  often  showed  real  genioa 
They  were  such  as,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  would  not  have  ben 
made  by  the  generality  of  ministers.     To  give  an  example :    The 
writer  of  these  reminiscences  remembers  having,  on  one  occasion,  an 
assistant  at  his  communion  who  was  accoimted,  and  he  believes 
deservedly,  one  of  the  best  preachers  in  the  body  at  the  time.     On 
the  Saturday,  this  assistant  chose  for  his  subject  the  important  ques- 
tion  which  Jesus  put  to  the  Pharisees  (Matthew  xxii.  42),  ^'  What 
think  ye  of  Christ  1 "  from  which  he  delivered  a  most  instructive  and 
appropriate  sermon,  dwelling,  however,  principally  upon  the  character 
and  work  of  Christ,  asking  and  replying  to  such  questions  as  these — 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  in  His  Person,  as  God,  and  as  God  Man  Medi- 
ator ]  What  .think  ye  of  Him  in  His  humiliation  as  the  Father's  Servant, 
becoming  obedient  to  the  law,  dying  the  accursed  death  of  the  Cross  f 
and  so  forth.     When  the  services  were  concluded,  the  writer  said  to 
his  assistant,  *^  Strange,  the  text  you  preached  from  this  aftemocm 
was  the  very  text  from  which  Dr.  Stevenson  preached  this  day  last 
year."     "  Indeed,  said  he,  and  how  did  he  treat  it  ? "     "  He  had  all 
yours,  and  something  more,"  was  the  reply.     "  And  what  was  that  1 " 
asked  he  eagerly.     "  He  had  not  only  your  division.  What  think  ye 
of  Christ  personally  ?  but  he  had  a  second  head,  stating  it  thus — 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  comparatively — what  think  ye  of  Him  in 
comparison  of  the  world,  of  your  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  yea 
of  life  itself  ] "     "  Indeed,"  responded  the  assistant,  "  how  ingenious ! " 
And  so  it  was,  for  it  was  such  as  only  a  man  of  genius  would  have 
thought  of.     Instances  of  similar  ingenuity,  we  believe,  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Dr.  Stevenson's  discourses,  and  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  give  a  life,  a  power,  and  a  zest  to  them  which  few  others 
possessed. 

Such,  then,  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Stevenson's 
preaching ;  and  that  they  mark  him  out  not  only  as  a  great  preacher, 
but  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  his  day,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
That  he  was  not,  indeed,  what  is  usually  termed  an  eloquent  preacher 
— although  at  times  eloquence  of  the  highest  order  proceeded  frx)m 
his  lips — we  readily  admit ;  but  being  possessed  of  such  qualifications 
as  those  to  which  we  have  already  refen*ed,  he  had  that  which  rendered 
hi'm  far  superior  to  many  of  the  most  elo^xieut,  Wt  ioi  \)afe  xdoeX. 
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put  empty  deolaimerB  that  ever  ascended  the  pulpit  In  speaking 
of  2in  [maofaing,  we  have  not  adverted  to  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
which  it  embraced.  As  might  be  expected,  the  grand  and  fimda- 
noital  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  occupied  the  leading  place ;  the  per- 
lOD,  offices,  and  work  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  God  as  seen  in  the  face 
of  Jesus,  the  harmony  of  the  Divine  perfections,  the  office  and  work 
of  the  blessed  Spirit,  and  such  like.  But  he  preached  much  on  other 
ind  collateral  subjects.  The  rise,  progress,  and  establishment  of  the 
Cburch  in  our  fidlen  world,  the  opposition  hitherto  shown  to  her,  and 
her  ultimate  triumph  and  glory,  were  favourite  themes  with  him. 
We  have  heard  also  of  several  lengthened  series  of  discourses  which 
he  deUveied  on  particular  topics,  or  connected  portions  of  the  Word 
of  God.  One  of  these,  which  was  much  spoken  of,  principally  by  the 
older  members  of  his  congregation  many  years  ago,  was  on  the  whole 
of  the  i5tk  FscUmy  and  appeared  to  have  been  peculiarly  rich  and 
edifying;  and  another  was  on  the  Benefits  of  Redemption,  which  it 
was  supposed  he  designed  to  publish  as  a  sequel  to  his  work  on  the 
OfceM  of  Christ ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
mannscripts  containing  all  or  nearly  till  of  these  are  now  lost.  His 
semions  on  Sacramental  occasions  were  magnificent  exhibitions  of 
Gospel  truth,  more  than  ordinarily  replete  with  doctrine  and  unc- 
tional  in  a  high  degree.  The  last,  sermon  which  he  wrote  was  upon 
the  words,  Isaiah  IxiiL  1 — "  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save;"  and  the  text  upon  which  he  was  preparuig  his  discourse  for  the 
following  Sabbath,  when  the  last  messenger  suddenly  came  and  put 
an  end  to  all  his  ministerial  and  other  work  on  earth,  was  Pstdm 
IxxxiL  8,  "  Arise,  0  God,  judge  the  earth :  for  thou  shall  inherit  all 
aationa"  When  he  was  removed,  we  may  assuredly  say,  a  great  man, 
a  great  preacher,  had  that  dag  fallen  in  Israel. 

In  r^^ard  to  his  deliverg,  candour  rec^uires  us  to  state  that  it  was 
the  least  attractive  part  of  his  preaching.  With  little  animation,  it 
was  generally  slow  and  monotonous,  with  at  times  a  degree  of  hesi- 
tancy which  was  far  from  being  pleasing.  He  had  few  or  none  of  the 
graces  of  oratory ;  and  although,  considered  in  themselves,  these  are 
(»f  no  significance,  yet  we  have  frequently  heard  it  stated  by  some  of 
his  greatest  admirers  as  matter  of  regret,  that  he  had  given  so  little 
attention  to  the  art  of  public  speaking,  as  they  were  convinced,  that 
Lad  such  discourses  as  his  been  delivered  in  a  lively  and  animated 
strain,  or  such  as  suited  the  subject,  the  effect  produced  by  them, 
according  to  human  calculation,  would  have  been  far  greater  than  it 
waSi.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  add  that  even  in  this  respect,  ho 
aiAnetimes  rose  above  hunaelf,  when  warmiug  with  liis  subject,  and, 
ehratingbia  taU  and  comely  figure,  with  hia  long  right  arm  stretclied 
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out,  he  made  the  matter  he  was  delivering  tell  with  triple  effect  upon 
the  hearers.  When  this  was  done  the  regret  was  felt,  that  it  did  not 
occur  more  frequently. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  Dr.  Stevenson  performed  all  the  other  j 
parts  of  the  ministerial  office  with  fidelity  and  diligence.     Family 
visitation  and  catechiwing,  with  visiting  the  sick,  were  regularly  at- 
tended to  by  him.     We  had   the  happiness  to  accompany  him  <m 
several  occasions  when  he  was  engaged  in  these  duties,  and  it  WM 
refi'eshing  to  observe  the  deep  interest  he  took  in  the  members  of  his  | 
flock,  and  in  all  that  concerned  them.     A  word  in  season  being  spoken 
to  young  and  old,  masters  and  servants,  he  exhorted  them  all  with 
purpose  of  heart  to  cleave  imto  the  Lord.     In  visiting  the  afflicted, 
the  dying,  and  the  bereaved,  his  tender  and  sympathising  natiupe  was 
visibly  manifested.     We  remember  one  occasion,  a  peculiarly  affecting 
one,  when  we  saw  him  fairly  overcome  by  his  feelings.     It  was  when     1 
a  member  of  his  congregation,  actively  engaged  in  business,  had  left 
his  houHC  intending  to  return  in  a  few  minutes,  but  who  was  suddenly 
struck  down  by  the  hand  of  death,  and  carried  back  a  lifeless  corpse, 
leaving  a  widow  and  a  numlier  of  children  to  bewail  their  loss.    We 
accompanied  the  Doctor  to  the  house,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive 
than  describe  the  scene  which  was  witnessed.     Still  the  words  which 
he  spoke  were  most  consolatory  and  sustaining.     Nor  was  it  only  the 
members  of  his  own  flock  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting.     He 
was  often  found  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying  belonging  to 
other  denominations,  or  who  went  to  no  church  at  all.     The  destitute 
I)Oor  in  his  own  neighlx)urhood  he  was  i)articularly  attentive  to,  com- 
forting them  in  their  afflictions,  and  ministering  to  their  necessities. 
And  while  thus  proving  himself  a  comforter  to  others,  he  not  unfre- 
quently  found  his  own  soul  comforted.     With  a  brief  relation  of  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  we  shall  conclude  this  article.     It  happened 
when  he  was  visiting  an  aged  lady,  not  a  member  but  only  an  occa- 
sional hearer  in  his  congregation,  who,  though  not  confined  to  bed, 
was  in   consecjuence  of  infirmity,  prevented  from  attending   public 
ordinances  as  regularly  as  she  could  have  wished.     Being  a  Christian 
lady.  Dr.  Stevenson  had  pleasure  in  visiting  her.     On  the  occasion 
referred  to,  it  aj)peftr8  that  he  had  himself  been  in  a  rather  disconso-  • 
late  state  of  mind,  fn^m  what  cause  is  not  kno\sTi.     Showing,  how- 
ever,  by  his  conversation  that    such  wjis   the   case,    and    speaking 
much    upon    the    mysterious    dispensations    of    Providence    which 
arc  often  measured  out  to  the  people  of  (rod,  the  lady  was  led  to 
interject,  "  But  you  know.  Doctor,  He  leadefh  them  afl  in  a  rijjfU  way,^* 
"  That  is  true,"  replied  he,  "  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  always 
keep  it  in  mind.     It  would  tend  much  to  take  t\vc  V>\iT^<i\i  q>^  q^ 
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Ixick.  und  to  u^uiigu  oiu*  grief ; "  and  so  saying,  ho  left.     Being  con- 
cerned about  the  Doctor,  the  lady  made  an  effort  to  go  to  his  churcli 
on  the  following  Sabbath,  tliat  slie  might  see  how  he  was,  and  hear 
viiat  he  should  preach  upon,  after  the  conversation  she  had  with 
him ;  and  that  her  presence  might  not  disconcert  him,  she  went  to  a 
different  seat  in  the  church  from  what  she  usually  occupied,  and 
where  she  thought  he  would  not  see  her.      We  may  imagine  her 
delight  as  well  as  surprise,  when  he  gave  out  for  his  text,  Psalm  cvii. 
T,  "  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way,  that  they  might  go  to 
a  city  of  habitation,''  from  which  he  preached,  she  said,  one -of  the 
sweetest  and  most  comforting  sermons  that  ever  she  heard  him  preach. 
Next  day  Dr.  Stevenson  called  upon  the  lady,  when  she  welcomed 
Urn  with  even  more  than  her  wonted  cordiality,  and  said,  "  Aye, 
Doctor,  and  you  took  mtf  text  yesterday,  and  what  a  comfortable 
tfisoourse  you  preached  from  it."     "  But  how  do  you  know  what  my 
text  was,  and  what  kind  of  sermon  I  preached  from  it,"  said  he. 
'^Because  I  was  at  the  church  and  heard  it,"  replied  she.     "Well,  I 
did  take  your  text,"  responded  he,  "  and  was  greatly  comforted  by 
it"    And  so  it  not  imfrequently  happens,  that  he  that  watereth 
others  is  watered  himself. 

KTBACr  FROM  SERMON  BY  REV.  DR.  STEVENSON  ON  ISAIAH  LV.  .3, 

REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  ARTICLE. 

Let  it  be  observed,  1st,  That  the  grand  plan  of  mercy  about  man's  salvation  is 

pnntarily  presented  to  our  attention  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  gracious  purpose  of 

Deity.    God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  will.     His  own  eternal 

pupote  ii  the  plan  of  all  His  operations  in  time.     Declaring  the  end  from  the 

beginnings  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  My 

ooonsel  shall  stand  and  I  will  do  all  My  pleasure.     The  redemption  of  man,  in  par- 

tknlar,  ii  invariably  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  result  of  an  eternal  purpose  of 

Ikitj.    In  regard  to  the  objects  of  redemption,  we  are  taught  to  consider  them,  as 

Kleeted  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  the  enjoyment  of  salvation,  by  a  free  and 

sovereign  decree  or  purpose  of  Deity.     This  decree  as  it  regards  their  persons  is 

ctDed  election  or  choice.     Eph.  i.  4—  **  Having  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  founda- 

tioo  of  the  world,  that  we  might  be  holy  ^d  without  blame  before  Him  in  love.*' 

As  ii  respects  the  blessings  or  benefits  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  they  were  chosen, 

it  is  denominate<l  predestination.     Eph.  i.  5 — '*  Having  predestinated  us  unto  the 

adopiion  of  children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  Himself,  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 

ffis  win.^    Had  this  decree  respected  innocent  persons,  then  nothing  more  would 

have  been  necessary  to  render  them  eternally  happy,  but  a  simple  puq>osc  or  deter- 

BinatioQ  of  the  Divine  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  confirmation  of  holy  angels.     But 

■nee,  in  the  decree  itself,  they  were  considered  as  fallen,  it  became  necessary  that, 

in  the  same  purpose,  along  with  the  proposed  end  or  man's  eternal  salvation,  pro- 

viiiim  should  be  made,  by  the  removal  of  human  guilt,  for  its  taking  effect  in  a  full 

eoaastency  with  the  honour  of  Clod's  moral  perfections,  and  the  dignity  of  His  moral 

government.    Hence,  in  the  same  decree,  the  electing  love  of  God  is  represented  tva 

tenninating  upon  an  elect  world,  and  upon  Gods  own  Son  as  their  surety,  ihro\i^\\ 

mhimeMerrice  »ofi  Buiferinga  thvy  might  be  eternally  fc'ived.     They  were  cUoson  iu 

mm  Aefttfr  tiuf  foundstion  of  the  world ^predoBtinated  unto  the  adoption  oi  childTOU 
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by  JeflQi  Ohriii  onto  Himielf,  aooording  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Hie  wilL  And  9M 
they  were  choeen  in  Him,  so  He  was  pre-ordained,  or  set  apart  to  Hit  office,  wodCy 
or  aendce  for  the  purpose  of  our  redemption.  *'  Who  verily  was  foreordained  befot^ 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  you.**  la 
fine,  this  purpose  or  decree  made  provision  not  merely  for  their  redemption  thro«|^ 
the  blood  of  Chriit,  but  for  their  salvation  by  the  effectual  operation  of  ELis  Spizii 
**  We  are  bound  always  to  give  thanks  unto  God  for  you,  brethren,  because  Qod  hath 
from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  sad 
belief  of  the  truth.'*  All  this  is  to  be  considered  as  one  simple  act  of  the  Difine 
will,  without  any  succession  of  thought  or  process  of  determinatioii,  as  in  the  esse 
of  human  schemes  or  purposes. 

2d,  It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  remarked  that  the  purpose  of  which  we  axe  now 
speaking,  is  the  purpose  of  the  Godhead  in  three  persons.  As  these  three  are  one  11 
essence,  so  they  are  also  one  in  wilL  What  the  Father  wills  the  Son  wills,  and  what 
the  Father  and  the  Sou  will,  the  Spirit  wills  also.    But  though  the  Divine  wiD,  as 

.  well  as  the  Divine  nature,  is  one,  essentially  considered,  it  must  be  three  in  re^eeft 
of  operation.  This  must  be  granted,  if  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  of  persooi 
in  the  Divine  essence ;  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  volition  or  willing,  but  as  the  uk 
of  a  person,  nor  of  a  person  without  a  distinct  power  of  volition :  understanding  and 
will  entering  into  the  very  definition  of  a  person.  As  the  Divine  will  is  three  in 
respect  of  operation,  as  the  Godhead  is  three  in  respect  of  personality,  so  the  per- 
sonal agency  of  the  Divine  will  in  respect  of  order  is  founded  on  the  order  of  sab> 
sistence  among  the  Divine  persons.  Thus,  as  the  Father  is  the  first,  the  Son  the 
second,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  third  in  the  order  of  personal  subsistence ;  so  the 
Father  is  the  first,  the  Son  the  second,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  third  in  the  order  of 
volition  and  operation.  The  plan  of  mercy,  therefore,  viewed  as  an  immanent  set 
of  Deity,  is  the  purpose  of  a  Trinity  of  persons  in  the  order  of  their  personal  subsist- 
ence. It  is  in  respect  of  the  order  of  volition  first  the  will  or  purpose  of  the  Father, 
secondly  the  will  or  purpose  of  the  Son,  and  thirdly  the  will  or  purpose  of  the  Spirit. 
The  thing  willed,  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  it,  is  one,  as  the  will  itself  absolutely 
considered  is  one—the  one  purpose  of  GU>dhead  in  three  persons.  Had  thia  plan 
respected  a  work  to  be  executed  by  the  common  agency  of  Trinity,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  without  any  part  of  it  being  assigned  exclusively  to  one  peraoOy  it 
liad  borne  no  other  form  but  that  of  a  purpose ;  but, 

3d,  From  the  singular  nature  of  the  plan,  and  the  peculiar  agency  of  the  persou 
of  Trinity,  both  in  its  design  and  execution,  it  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  the  fosm 
of  a  covenant.  A  covenant  is  an  agreement  between  two  parties,  on  certain  terms 
to  be  performed  by  them  respectively ;  and  fchese  terms  usually  bear  the  form  of  a 
promise  and  a  condition — a  promise  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  one  party,  upon  the  stipa- 
lated  condition  being  performed  by  the  other.  Though  this  transaction  has  no 
parallel  among  human  covenants,  yet  if  we  find  it  contains  the  essentials  of  a  cove- 
nant, we  will  see  the  propriety  of  the  designation  as  applied  to  it.  And  we  appre- 
hend these  essentials  of  a  covenant  will  be  found,  from  a  short  survey  of  the  actinga 
of  Trinity,  both  in  purpose  and  execution  about  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the 
relation  their  personal  volitions  and  operations  bear  to  one  another.  Thus,  the 
Father,  as  the  first  in  the  order  of  personal  subsistence  and  operation  in  Godhead* 
willed  or  purposed  that  a  certain  number  of  our  ruined  family  should  be  distin- 
guished, in  the  Son  of  his  love,  as  the  objects  of  his  special  and  peculiar  favour,  and 
enjoy  eternal  life  through  Him.  That  to  pave  the  way  for  this  gracious  puzpoae 
taking  effect  in  a  consistency  with  the  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the  law,  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  the  dignity  of  His  moral  government.  He  would  send  His  own 
Son  into  the  world,  that  He  should  assume  hiunan  nature,  and  that  in  that  nature 
He  should  satisfy  all  the  claims  of  law  and  justice  by  His  obedience  unto  the  death. 
Now  these,  taken  abstractly,  bear  the  form  only  of  a  purpose ;  but  considered  in 
relation  to  the  Son,  they  bear  the  form  of  the  stipulations  of  a  covenant.    Did  the 

Aiber  ptupoae  tb»t  a  oerttdn  number  of  onr  fallen  fanuVy  thouVd  W  ^\ii^aii\tBQ>\A\tA  ^ 
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tte  objeeti  of  Wm  ipeeul  and  peonliar  favour,  in  the  Son  of  Hii  love  ?    This  branch 

rf  the  porpote,  as  it  respected  a  number  of  mankind,  bore  the  foim  of  a  choice  or 

i^beCioD  of  them  from  others ;  but  as  it  respected  the  Son,  a  grant  of  the  objects  of 

tte  choice  to  Him  as  His  spiritual  seed.    The  Father,  having  made  them  His  by 

^eosl  ehoiee,  gave  them  to  His  Son  by  special  grant.     "  Thine  they  were   (says 

Clriit),  and  Thou  gavest  them  me."    Did  the  Father  purpose,  that  sJl  those  thus 

pnu  to  His  Son  should  enjoy  eternal  life  through  Him  ?    Then,  in  reference  to  the 

Son,  this  part  of  the  purpose  bore  the  form  of  a  promise.     **  In  hope  of  eternal  life, 

wtiA  God,  who  cannot  Ue,  promised  before  the  world  began."    Did  the  Father 

popose,  that  to  pave  the  way  for  His  design  of  mercy  taking  effect  in  the  salvation 

if  skct  men.  His  own  Son  should,  in  human  nature,  satisfy  the  claims  of  law  and 

josiifie  by  His  obedience  even  unto  the  death  ?    This  part  of  the  Father's  purpose,  as 

it  iriatea  to  the  Son,  bore  the  form  of  a  condition,  on  the  ground  of  which  He  was  to 

MS  ffis  seed,  and  they  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  eternal  life.    Thus  in  the 

inrpose  we  have,  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  the  terms  or  stipulations  of  a  covenant. 

3i(0V,  since  the  Son  is  one  in  will,  as  well  as  in  nature,  with  the  Father,  He  must 

hsve  willed  or  pnxposed  the  same  things  as  to  the  matter  of  them ;  but  from  His 

dittinet  personal  agency  in  the  purpose,  and  the  peculiar  work  assigned  Him  in  its 

siecntion,  viewed  as  the  objects  of  His  volition,  they  must  differ  in  form.    Did  the 

Fitiier  s  will  or  purpose  of  election,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Son,  bear  the  form  of 

s  giant  of  an  elect  world  to  Him  as  His  spiritual  seed  ?    The  Son's  willing  the  same 

thing  must  have  borne  the  form  of  an  acceptance  of  that  grant.    Did  the  Father  s 

pvpose  of  conferring  eternal  life  upon  an  elect  world  bear  the  form  of  a  promise  to 

the  Son  ?    The  Son's  willing  the  same  thing  must  have  formally  consisted  in  acceding 

to  the  Father's  grant  of  life  in  the  promise  on  behalf  of  His  spiritual  seed.     Hence 

dl  the  grace  of  the  promise  is  said  to  have  been  given  us  in  Christ,  before  the  world 

b^an.    "  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling,  not  according  to 

oor  works,  but  according  to  His  own  purpose  and  grace,  given  us  in  Christ  before  the 

vorid  began."    Did  the  Father  will  to  send  the  Son  into  the  world,  that  He  should 

be  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  and  that  in  human  nature  He  should 

tstiify  sn  the  claims  of  the  law  by  His  obedience  even  unto  the  death  ?    And  did 

this  purpose  or  will  of  the  Father,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Son,  bear  the  form  of  an 

sppointment  to  His  office  as  Mediator,  and  to  the  performance  of  the  whole  of  His 

■arety-service,  as  the  condition  of  His  people's  salvation?    The  Son's  willing  the 

ame  thing,  as  to  the  matter  of  it,  must  have  borne  the  form  of  an  engagement,  or 

Borety-undertaking.     If  the  Father  willed  to  send  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 

worid,  tile  Son,  in  willing  the  same  thing,  must  have  willed  to  be  sent,  or  to  become 

the  subject  of  a  mission.    If  the  Father  willed  that  the  Son  should  become  man,  be 

aade  under  the  law,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself,  the  Son  must 

hsve  willed  to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  to  be  made  in  the  likeness  of 

ueB,  and  to  humble  Himself  and  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the 

cross,  for  the  redemption  of  the  Church.    Thus  in  the  same  purpose,  considered  as 

the  act  of  the  Son,  we  have  the  stipulations  of  a  covenant  on  His  part.     We  shall 

only  add,  that,  since  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  distinct  person  in  Godhead,  as  really  as  the 

Father  and  Son,  He  must  have  willed  the  same  things ;  and  by  consequence,  formally 

apged  to  accomplish  His  part  in  the  grand  economy  of  grace.    From  this  survey  of 

the  purp<Me  of  mercy  we  learn,  that  it  also  bears  the  form  of  a  covenant ;  that  the 

purpose  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  prior  arrangement  of  Deity  to  the  cove- 

isnt,  but  that  both  are  one  simple  act  of  Godhead  in  three  persons,  with  whom  there 

on  be  no  succession  of  thought,  or  process  of  determination  ;  that  the  Trinity  did 

net  first  purpose,  and  then  covenant,  about  the  salvation  of  man,  but  in  puq)osc 

filtered  into  covenant ;  that  the  covenant  was  ma<le  with  the  Son,  as  the  Son,  and 

■et  in  any  prior  assumed  character.     In  fine,  that  the  mediatory  character  of  the 

te,  as  well  as  the  economical  charsctor  of  the  Father,  arise  from  this  federal  trOiU- 

mttitm,  cr  gpnngfrom  the  exerdse  of  their  one  common  will  in  the  establishiueivt 

«rife  otmmsat  iUeJf. 
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The  age  in  which  we  live  is  frequently  called  an  age  of  improvement^ 
and  in  some  respects  it  may  be  so ;  but  we  fear,  so  far  as  religion  and 
itjs  duties  are  concerned,  it  is  rather  a  backsliding  and  degenerate 
age.  A  strong  and  growing  disposition  is  everywhere  manifesting 
itself  to  forsake  the  good  old  paths  in  which  our  Fathers  walked. 
Among  many  other  examples  and  proofs  of  this  mournful  fact  that 
might  be  mentioned,  we  may  include  the  general  indifference  and 
neglect  with  which  the  duties  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  now 
treated.  These  are  scriptural  duties,  and  have  been  observed  by  the 
Church  in  every  age,  and  under  both  dispensations.  They  were 
acknowledged  and  observed  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches,  more 
particularly  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Their  obligation  is  expressly 
asserted  in  her  Confession  of  Faith,  and  various  rules  are  laid  down 
in  her  Directory  for  their  right  and  acceptable  observance.  Of  late 
years,  both  of  these  duties  have  been  much  neglected,  and  lost 
sight  of  by  professing  Christians.  The  nation,  as  such,  has  now 
for  a  length  of  time  neglected  them  entirely.  No  attention  is  now 
paid  by  our  public  rulers  to  calls  in  Providence  either  to  fasting  or 
thanksgiving.  Many  new  practices  in  the  worship  of  God,  which 
liave  not  the  stamp  of  His  authority,  are  being  introduced,  while 
those  which  have  are  openly  set  at  nought,  or  are  being  -silently 
allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  then,  or  imscasonable,  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  two  special  duties  to  which  we  are  referring. 
And  in  the  first  place,  we  may  remark  that  fasting  and  thanksgiving 
are  duties  in  their  own  nature  not  of  a  ceremonial^  but  of  a  moral  and 
religious  kind.  Among  the  Jews,  under  the  Old  Testament,  they 
were  usually  observed  with  some  accompanying  ceremonial  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  maimer  corresponding  to  the  typical  and  figurative 

.  character  of  the  dispensation  under  which  they  were  living.  During 
seasons  of  fasting,  besides  fasting  literally,  they  clothed  themselves 
with  sackcloth,  wore  no  shoes,  and  put  ashes  on  their  head.  During 
seasons  of  thanksgiving  they  feasted  literally,  and  their  feasting  was 
accompanied  with  music  and  dancing.  It  has  been  a  question  among 
(^kristians,  whether  abstinence  from  bodily  food  be  still  included  in 
the  duty  of  fasting.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  reformed 
divines,  and  is  the  doctrine  laid  down  on  the  subject  in  our  Reforma- 
tion Standards.  Indeed,  "  in  times  of  danger  or  general  aflliction, 
and  when  the  soul  is  under  a  distressing  sense  of  sin,  nature  itself," 

aa  baa  been  said,  '^  ceases  to  crave  the  ordinary  mesoi^  o£  ^Mb^v&teace 
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and  comfort"     Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  unbecoming,  than 

the  free  indulgence  at  such  a  season  of  the  good  things  of  life.     Even 

thoee,  however,  who  allow  that  literal  fasting  is  still  a  part  of  the 

duty,  plead  for  it  only  in  so  far  as  strength  permits.     Wo  find  Esther 

tnd  her  maidens  on  a  memorable  occasion  fasting  three  days  and 

ni^ta,  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  continued  to  abstain 

daring  the  whole  of  that  time  from  all  moans  of  Ixxlily  sustenance. 

Besides,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  fasting 

Mmetimes  signifies  not  a  total  abstinence  from  food,  but  only  a  renunci- 

ition  of  everything  like  feasting  and  mirth.     Thus  we  read  of  Daniel 

fiuting  three  whole  weeks,  during  which  period  he  "  ate  no  pleasant 

bread,  neither  did  flesh  or  wine  come  into  his  mouth. '^     Our  Savioiu* 

Derer  gave  any  countenance  to  that  mode  of  fasting  which  was  common 

imoDg  the  Pharisees,  nor  did  He  enjoin  the  duty  on  His  own  disciples. 

He  intimated,  however,  that  they  would  observe  it  after  His  departure 

to  heaven,  as  accordingly  we  find  them  doing,  though  we  are  not  told 

in  what  manner.      There  can   l)e  little  dcmbt  that  they  pi-actised 

bodily  fasting,  but,  wo  may  safely  suppose,  only  so  fi\r  as  strength 

permitted,  and  as  the  literal  part  of  the  <luty  was  a  help  to  the  pcr- 

fonnance  of  the  spiritual  and  more  imijoitiuit  \)a,rt.     What  this  is  we 

•re  very  plainly  taught  in  Scripture.     It  consists  in  afilicting  our 

»ul8  on  account  of  sin,  and  on  accfount  of  the  manifested  tokens  oi* 

G«d*8  righteous  displeasure  against  it.     Tliis  is  spiritual  fasting,  and 

ought  to  be  accompanied  with  all  outward  religious  exercises  coitc- 

iponding  to  the  nature  of  the  duty  ;  such  as,  not  only  the  suspension 

of  our  worldly  employments  and  I'ecreations,  but  our  making  a  fi*eo 

and  unreserved  confession  of  our  sins  bofi^re  God,  acknowledging  our 

JQst  exposure  to  His  wrath,  supplicating  forgiveness  for  His  mercy's 

»ke,  and  for  His  son's  sake,  and  our  resolving,  through  His  grace,  to 

do  iniquity  no  more.     Fasting  includes,  moreover,  actual  refonnation 

of  heart  and  life — ^a  for^iking  of  all  known  sin,  and  performance  of  all 

hitherto  neglected  duties.      Accordingly  these — the  practical  effects 

of  true  fasting — are  frequently  put  in  Scripture  for  the  duty  itself. 

^  Is  not  this,"  says  God,  "  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen ;  to  loose  the 

hands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let  th(} 

oppressed  go   free,   and   that  ye   break    every   yoke,"    &c. — Isaiah 

hiil  5. 

The  other  duty — that  of  thanksgiving — according  to  the  literal 
import  of  the  word,  consists  in  the  solenm  giving  of  thanks  to  God 
for  His  mercies,  and,  in  particular,  for  any  providential  deliverances 
or  tokens  of  His  goodness  with  which  He  msiy  have  favoured  ws. 
Thia  duty,  in  the  substance  of  It,  is  just  heartfelt  gnititude  to  Goil, 
Mof  the  outward  expression  of  it  hi  u  aui  tabic  nmuner  by  the  solcnxu 
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acts  of  His  worship ;  such  as,  the  devout  celebration  of  His  praisM, 
the  pouring  out  of  our  hearts  before  Him  in  prayer,  the  reading  and 
hearing  of  His  Word,  and  entire  devotement  of  the  season,  which  has 
been  set  apart  for  this  service,  to  religious  exercises,  except  what  is 
taken  up  with  works  of  necessity  and  mercy. 

We  may  again  observe,  that  fasting  and  thanksgiving  are  not  stated 
but  occasional  duties.  They  are  of  a  special  and  extraordinary  nature, 
and  to  be  observed  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  when  there 
is  some  special  call  to  their  observance.  Thus  there  is  such  a  call  to 
public  fasting  and  humiliation  after  the  commission  of  any  great  sin, 
or  in  a  time  of  abounding  iniquity,  or  when  God's  judgments  are 
being  poured  out,  or  when  there  are  manifest  tokens  of  approaching 
judgments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ninevites,  when  Jonah  was  sent  to 
reprove  them  for  their  sins,  and  forewarn  them  of  the  destruction  of 
their  city.  On  that  occasion  they  had  a  special  call  to  humble  them- 
selves before  God,  and  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avert  from  themselves  the 
threatened  eflfects  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  duty  of  solemn  thanksgiving. 
This,  like  fasting,  is  not  a  stated,  but  only  an  occasional  duty.  True, 
as  we  ought  always  to  be  of  a  humble  and  contrite  spirit,  and  to 
express  it  by  daily  confessing  our  sins  to  God,  so  ought  we  always  tc 
be  of  a  thankful  spirit,  and  to  be  every  day  giving  Him  thanks  an<3 
praise  for  His  manifold  benefits.  Our  setting  apart,  however,  i 
special  season  for  the  solenm  observance  of  the  one  duty  or  the  othe' 
is  not  required,  and  cannot  be  acceptable  and  pleasing  to  God,  o 
really  profitable  to  ourselves,  imless  there  be  circumstances  whicl 
render  it  proper,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  providential  call  to  'it 
Thus,  when  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  found  fault  with,  becaus 
they  fasted  not  as  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  did.  He  vindicate" 
their  conduct  in  the  omission  of  that  duty,  by  remarking  that  the; 
had  then  no  proper  call  to  its  performance.  Would  they  have  th 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  while  the  Bridegroom  was  wit 
them !  But  ere  long  the  Bridegroom  would  be  taken  from  them,  an 
then  there  would  not  be  wanting  occasions  for  fasting.  That  thei 
must  also  be  a  special  call  to  solemn  thanksgiving,  in  order  to  rendc 
it  seasonable  and  proper,  is  implied  in  the  frequent  reproofs  addresse 
by  God  to  His  professing  people  under  the  Old  Testament,  for  indul| 
ing  in  festivity  and  joy  at  times  when  they  ought  ratlier  to  have  bee 
mourning  and  weeping  for  their  own  and  the  sins  of  the  land,  and  fc 
the  judgments  they  were  lying  under,  or  which  were  coming  upo 
them.  The  same  thing,  we  may  add,  is  implied  in  what  Solomon  say 
in  EoelesmBtea,  about  there  being  *'  a  season  aiv^  a  Wtclq  \.c>  ^n« 
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purpose  under  heaven  " — among  others,  "  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time 

tokugh  ;  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance." 
Another  general  remark  respecting  seasons  of  fasting  and  thanks- 
gmng  is,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  on  a  v>eek-day.  The  practice  has 
been  introduced  by  some  of  the  Churches  around  us  of  observing 
tliem,  especially  public  thanksgivings,  on  the  Sabbath.  Instances 
eocild  be  mentioned  of  Presbyteries  appointing  a  particular  Sabbath 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  some  special  token  of 
Divine  goodness,  such  as  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Now,  while  it  is  readily  admitted  that  in  such  cases  special  notice 
ooght  to  be  taken  by  ministers,  in  their  ordinary  public  ministrations, 
of  the  mercy  which  has  been  granted,  and  the  attention  of  congrega- 
tioofl  specially  directed  to  it,  and  public  thanks  offered  up  on  account 
of  it,  yet  as  this  is  not  always  enough,  but  as  there  is  sometimes  a 
all  to  set  apart  a  season  for  the  solemn  performance  of  this  duty, 
what  we  maintain  is,  that  the  season  thus  set  apart  ought  to  be  some 
portion  of  our  weekly  time,  not  the  Sabbath,  which  has  been  already 
i^ypropriated  by  God  to  Himself  for  special  ends — for  commemorating 
His  own  rest,  as  Creator,  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  Christ's  rest 
fitRD  the  work  of  redemption,  as  well  as  for  the  stated  administration 
of  the  various  public  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  Seeing,  then,  that 
the  Sabbath  has  been  already  appropriated  by  God  to  Himself,  and 
fcr  special  ends,  we  have  no  right  to  take  and  use  it  for  any  other 
purposes  distinct  from  these,  even  though  they  may  be  of  a  religious 
ttd  spiritual  nature.  Thus  all  will  perceive  how  unwarrantable  it 
foold  be  for  any  to  set  apart  some  particular  Sabbath  as  a  season  of 
private  &sting  or  thanksgiving,  l)ecau8e  this  would  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  their  ordinary  Sabbath  duties.  Equally  unwarrantable 
would  it  be,  on  the  same  ground,  for  a  congregation  or  church  so  to 
«t  apart  any  Sabbath.  Hence  the  Fast  usually  kept  before  the 
acrament  of  the  Supper,  and  as  a  preparation  for  that  solemn  work, 
is  never  kept  on  the  Sabbath  preceding,  but  always  on  a  previous 
WBctday.  When,  therefore,  there  is  an  extraordinary  call  either  to 
&8ting  or  to  thanksgiving,  the  season  set  apart  for  this  end  must  be 
not  the  Lord's-day,  but  some  part  of  our  own  time,  which  may  be 
cdled  ours,  because  given  to  us  by  God  for  our  own  secular  and 
eommon  piirposes. 

We  may  add  here,  that  as  the  season  set  apart  ought  to  be  a 
veek-day,  so  it  should  be  a  whole  day.  Under  the  Old  Testament  it 
nmetimes  lasted  several  days.  What  length  of  time  was  set  apart  by 
Uie  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians  for  their  fasts  and  thankagiviiig^ 
le  are  not  told  AH  that  we  seem  warranted  to  infer  from  the  Btaite- 
af  the  New  Testament  on    this  subject   is,    that   thev 
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observed  only  on  special  occasions,  and  never  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week.     As  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  however,  is  required  for  the 
due  observance  of  a  solemn  season  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  or  of 
thanksgiving,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  a  whole  day  ought  to 
be  set  apart,  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  public  and  private  exercises 
of  religion.     Some  may  grudge  giving  so  much  of  their  conmion  time 
to  the  immediate  service  of  God  in  addition  to  the  Sabbath,  but  He 
will  not  accept  at  their  hand  that  which  costs  them  nothing.    Indeed, 
one  part  of  the  honour  done  to  Him  by  His  people  in  such  cases  k, 
their  making  Him  a  freewill  offering  of  this  portion  of  their  time  for 
sacred  and  spiritual  ends,  at  the  expense  of  their  subordinate  and 
secular  interests ;  and  certainly,  considering  what  His  claims  are,  and 
our  obligations,  and  also  how  few  and  simple  are  the  ordinances  of 
worship  which  we  are  now,  under  the  Gospel  state,  required  to  observe 
— ^the  easiness  of  Christ's  yoke  compared  with  the  yoke  of  the  Mosaic 
rites  and  ceremonies — none  have  any  cause  to  complain  of  occasional 
calls  to  sot  apart  a  day  for  the  special  duties  to  which  wo  are  referring, 
as  the  exacting  of  too  great  a  sacrifice  from  them,  or  the  imposing  of 
too  heavy  a  burden  upon  them.    We  shall  only  remark  farther,  before 
leaving  this  point,  that  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches, 
luid  of  all  Presbyterian  Churches,  till  of  late,  has  been,  that  as  not 
more  is  necessarv  than  one  whole  dav,  so  not  less  is  sufficient  for  the 
proper  observance  of  the  duties  in  question. 

But  we  go  on  to  notice  that  these  two  duties  may  be  gone  about,  at 
they  have  usually  been,  at  aejxirate  times.  There  may  be  a  specia 
call  to  one  of  them,  and  no  special  call  to  the  other.  For  example 
when  some  crying  sin  is  committed,  fitted  to  bring  down  God*s  wratl 
upon  a  coimtr}',  or  when  the  enemies  of  the  Church  are  suffered  to  tak< 
some  new  and  bold  step  in  their  opposition  to  her  interests,  and  obtaii 
some  important  advantage  over  her,  or  when  any  great  public  calamity 
is  sent  or  seems  to  be  impending — imder  such  circumstances  the  call  ii 
specially  to  fasting  and  prayer,  as  in  the  case  of  Esther  and  the  Jew 
l)efore  Haman*s  wicked  design  was  frustrated,  and  of  the  Ninevite 
when  destruction  was  denounced  upon  them.  For  either  of  these  oi 
such  an  occasion  to  have  celebrated  a  thanksgiving  would  have  beei 
wholly  out  of  place,  and  a  mockery  of  Divine  providence.  On  th< 
other  hand,  when  any  great  and  signal  mercy  is  bestowed,  such  ai 
some  seasonable  interposition  on  Zion's  behalf,  or  deliverance  fron 
some  desolating  judgment  or  threatened  danger,  as  when  Israel  behck 
Pharaoh  and  his  army  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  or  when  Haman,  th< 
Jew's  enemy,  and  his  t«n  sons  were  themselves  destroyed,  and  theii 
wicked  purpose  effectually  baffled.  On  such  occasions  the  specia 
ca/J/s  to  thnnksgiving  and  praise. 
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But  while  the  tw«)  duties  are  distinct,  aud  while  different  seasous 
ue  usually  and  properly  set  apart  for  their  observance,  yet  in  their 
ovD  nature  they  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  Even  when  one  of 
than  IB  specially  called  for,  and  should  have  the  principal  place,  we 
lonit  not  overlook  or  exclude  the  other.  We  may  be  keeping  a 
fittt,  but,  though  directing  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
grounds  which  we  have  for  humiliation  and  contrition,  we  ought  at 
the  sametime  to  keep  in  view  the  grounds  we  also  have  for  gratitude 
and  praisBL  However  many  and  great  our  sins,  and  however  severe 
God's  chastisements  may  be,  there  are  never  wanting  temporal  and 
^tual  mercies  mingled  with  them,  and  which  we  should  thankfully 
adnowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  keeping  a  thanksgiving, 
as  the  duty  specially  called  for  in  the  circumstances,  yet  the  other 
datj,  though  occupying  a  less  prominent  place,  must  be  conjoined  with 
it;  nor  can  the  one  be  acceptably  performed  apart  from  the  other. 
Besides,  the  one  duty  is  an  incitement  and  help  to  the  other.  Nothing 
it  80  fitted  as  a  lively  sense  of  God's  mercies  to  deepen  our  sense  of 
sin,  and  melt  our  hearts  into  sorrow  and  contrition  on  account  of  it ; 
viule  nothing  is  so  fitted  as  such  a  sense  of  sin  to  impress  us  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  mercies  of  God,  and  stir  up  all  that  is  within  us 
to  magnify  and  bless  His  holy  name. 

Our  only  other  general  observation  has  respect  to  the  parties  by 
whom  the  duties  of  fasting  and  tlianksgiving  may  on  proper  occasions 
be  observed.       As  they  are  not  duties  of  a  ceremonial  but  moral 
nature,  all  allow  that  they  may  be  gone  about  by  Churches  and 
congregations,  and  by  Christians  in  their  private  capacity;  but  of 
late,  many  deny  that  they  can  be  gone  about  nxitionally.     According 
to  the  advocates  of  Voluntaryism,  and  many  more  who  do  not  bear 
that  particular  designation,  the  State,  as  such,  or  nations  and  their 
rulers,  considered  in  their  civil  and  national  character,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  God  aud  religion.     Consequently  they  cannot  in  that 
character  commit  sin,  or  perform  any  religious  duty.     If  so,  they  cannot 
make  a  national  profession  of  repentance  for  sin,  or  of  gratitude  for 
any  Divine  mercy.      According  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Confession, 
laid  down  from  God's  Word,  nations  and  their  rulers,  as  such,  have  a 
rdigioHS  character,  and,  therefore,  may  contract  guilt  in  the  sight  of 
God,  which  they  are  bound  on  special  occasions  solemnly  to  acknow- 
ledge, by  the  appointment  of  niitional  fast-days.     Equally  bound  are 
they,   when    favoured   with   national    mercies  and   deliverances,    to 
acknowledge   these,  and   express  their  gratitude   for  them    by   the 
'i|>pointment  of  days  of  national  thanksgiving.     It  is  a  sad  proof  of 
uor  national  ajxystaay  from  tho  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  ReioT- 
jmtion,  and  Gx>m  the  cause  of  God,  that  such  days  Bhould  b©  no 
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longer  appointed.  This  ominous  circumstance,  with  all  the  more- 
ments  that  are  now  taking  place,  both  in  the  political  world,  and 
among  the  Churches,  seems  to  portend  that  the  time  is  not  very  far 
distant,  when  Britain  and  Ireland  shall  throw  off  nationally  the 
remains  of  their  Protestantism,  and  thus  all  obstacles  be  removed 
out  of  the  way  of  Popery  and  infidelity  gaining  for  a  time— we  know 
it  shall  be  only  for  a  time — the  ascendancy  in  these  kingdoms. 

In  drawing  this  paper  to  a  close,  we  may  remark  that  the  present 
times  throughout   Christendom    and    throughout  the    world — more 
especially  in  these  Covenanted  lands — are  sinning  times.      All  the 
nations  and  kingdoms  of  continental  Europe,  even  those  which  once 
embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  have  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  Zion  ;  and  by  none  has  this  sin  been  committed  with 
such  high  aggravations,  as  by  the  lands  in  which  we  dwell.     That 
very  system  of  soul-destroying  error  which  we  once  vowed  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  extirpate  from  our  own  country  and  from 
the  earth,   we  are  now,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  countenancing  and 
encouraging.     The  watchword  of  modem  liberalism  is  not  the  refor- 
mation of  our  Protestant  institutions,  according  to  the  Word  of  God 
and   our   National   Covenants,   but   their   destruction.      The  whole 
tendency  of  its  tactics  and  policy  is  to  aljolish  the  connection  between 
C-hurch  and  State,  and  put  all  religions — Orthodoxy  and  Heterodoxy, 
Presbytery  and  Prelacy,  Protestantism  and  Popery,  Christianity  and 
Paganism — on  a  level. 

The  spread  of  these  latitudinarian  principles  has  not  certainly  been 
followed  by  any  revival  of  practical  godliness.  The  Reformation  liad 
this  effect  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  ;  for  none,  we  are  told,  "  com- 
plained so  much  of  the  change  in  the  times  as  the  tavemers  and 
innkeepers,  people  had  l)ecome  so  sober."  But  very  different  lia« 
been  the  practical  effect  of  modem  latitudinarianism.  Never  were 
impiety,  and  vice,  and  licentiousness  more  fearfully  prevalent  amon^ 
all  classes  than  at  the  present  day.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertioi 
we  do  not  need  to  produce  any  proofs  or  illustrations.  They  ait 
eveiywhere  manifest. 

But  it  may  be  said  to  ourselves,  as  it  once  was  to  ancient  Israel 
"  Are  there  not  sins  amongst  you  also  against  the  Lord  your  God*]* 
We  are  a  small  reimiant,  witnessing  for  the  attainments  and  vows  o: 
^  bygone  age ;  and,  so  far  as  regards  our  public  profession  and  testi 
mony,  we  are  distinguished  above  otheiu  We  occupy  a  higher  anc 
more  scriptural  position  than  they  do;  but,  so  far  as  regards  th< 
power  of  godliness,  the  life  of  faith  in  the  soul,  humility,  self-denial 
separation  ftt)m  the  world,  and  fruitfulness  in  good  works,  may  it  noi 
be  said  tous,  **  What  do  ye  more  than  others  V^     '^«L^,\vcrw  Ts^a^^  «x 
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tiiere  iLiiunint  <»f  c  'rtain  parts  of  Bible  trutli,  which  we  know  and 
profess,  and  connected  with  churches  into  which  we  could  not  oon- 
fistentlj  enter,  with  whom,  in  respect  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
IiT,  we  oould  not  be  brought  into  favourable  comparison,  some  of 
filom  might  put  many  of  us  to  shame  !  Thus  there  is  a  loud  call  to 
hnuiliation  as  well  for  our  own  sins  as  for  the  sins  of  the  Church  and 
BitioD.  God's  righteous  hand  should  also  be  acknowledged  in  the 
fuious  temporal  judgments  which  He  has  been  pouring  out,  and 
aunest  prayer  made  that  these  solemn  dispensations  may  be  sanctified 
to  ourselves  and  others.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  call  which  there 
likewise  is  to  thanksgiving  for  all  the  mercies  which  God,  notwitli- 
lUnding  our  many  sins  and  provocations,  is  still  bestowing  on  us. 
Xo  country  enjoys  so  great  privileges,  civil  and  religious,  and  so  much 
temporal  prosperity  as  our  own  continues  to  enjoy.  We  behold  here 
God's  goodness  and  forbearance  and  long-suffering  towards  us ;  yet  it 
loald  be  well  to  remember  that  He  acted  in  a  similar  manner  towards 
His  professing  people  the  Jews ;  and  as  the  distinguishing  favours  and 
mercies  which  they  received  from  Him  did  not  prevent  the  ultimato 
destruction  of  their  city,  and  their  national  rejection  and  dispersion, 
»  neither  will  our  mercies,  however  manifold  and  long  continued, 
prcrent  our  being  sooner  or  later  visited  with  desolating  judgments, 
H  like  them,  we  persevere  in  our  present  course  of  national  defection 
ftm  Christ  and  His  cause. 
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A  HOMILY  IN  VERSE. 

Subject— The  Redeemer  announces  his  last  sufferings. 

"And  Jesas  going  up  to  Jenualem  took  the  twelve  disciples  apart  in  the  waj,  and  said 
ttto  tbem.  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  betrayed  unto  the  chief 
irtMiutd  on.o  the  scribes,  and  they  shall  condemn  Him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver  Him  to 
skt  OenUI^s  to  mock,  and  to  scourge,  and  to  crucify  Him ;  and  the  third  d^y  Ho  shall  rise 

*Ii"    Hat  XX.,  17-19  ) 
"Tha  He  took  unto  Him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 

lad  all  things  that  an»  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  accomplished. 

For  He  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  Gentilei*,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated,  and 

9it(«d  on  ;  and  they  shall  scourge  Him,  and  put  Him  to  death ;  and  the  third  day  He  shall  rise 

ifiia.'    .LukuXTiiL,  31-34.} 


BiroRK  oar  mind,  with  bleeding  myu- 

teries, 
Theitoty  of  the  Saviour's  death  displays 
lis  awe-inspiring  scenes.    The  Lamb  of 

God, 
8ibiiuMive  to  the  puxpose  formed  of  old, 
tft  time  began,  draws  nigh  to  offer  up 
Himself  a  sacrifice  for  sin ;  to  die 
k^XhBeeunedofOcd  in  room  of  those 


Had  brought  upon  themselves  eternal 

wrath. 
And  now,  the  bonds,  the  scourge,  and 

thorny  crown 
Come  into  distant  view  ;  while  as  we  list 
Unto  those  most  expreiisive  words  which 

faU 
From  Jeaua*  lips  when  on  the  ctom  Hq 
bangB, 


Wie^  bma^rebelM  'gmiiut  the  Jaw  diiine,  /    Tboy  seem  to  u«  to  sound  the  i*t«l  kn^W 
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Of  Satan's  reign,  and  likewiM  intimate 
Freedom  and  joy  to  Adam's  sinful  sons. 

While  tending  sheep  on  Horeb*s  hoary 

mount, 
A  wond*rous  sight  attracted  Moses'  eye, 
A  bush,  enwrapped  in  flame,  yet  uncon- 

sumed 
By  that  devouring  element ;  from  out 
The  midst  he  heard  the  deeply  solemn 

charge, 
"  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet, 

because 
The  place  whereon  thou    art   is   holy 

ground.'* 
But  with  much  stronger  emphasis  may 

we 
Regard  such  words  as  unto  us  addressed 
From  that  more  sacred  spot,  where  all 

the  types 
Exliibited  of  old,  are  seen  fulfilled. 
AVonders,  the  most  sublime,  will  in  re- 
view 
Present  themselves  to  us  as  we  proceed 
To  meditate  upon  the  Saviour's  work. 
Thence  will  be  seen,  sx>ringing  from  out 

a  scene 
Tiie  most  appalling  o'er  the  world  beheld, 
A  paradise  of  peace  :  thence,  too,  emerge 
Fi-om    suff'rings  which    the    world    ac- 
counted black 
AVith  deepest  infamy,  a  triumph  such 
As  must  in  glory  greatly  far  excel 
Tiie  mighty  deeds  that  ever  were  by 

Tiieu 
Pei-formed  on  earth :  thence,  too,  there 

will  arise 
From  that  most  dreadful  death  which  He 

endured, 
A  life  divine  and  never-fading,  which 
As  His  most  dearly-purchased,  greatest 

gift. 
He'll  offer  freely  to  the  sons  of  men. 

As  we  this  theme,  this  mighty  theme 

essay. 
May  true  humility  and  child-like  faith 
Fill  and  possess  our  soul ;  but  chiefly 

may 
Tlie  Lord,  who  at  His  girdle  wears  the 

key 
Of  David,  ope  to  us  the  mysteries 
Of  His  own  sacred  passion,  make  us  know 
The  truth,  and  feel  the  power  of  grace 

divine 
Secured  to  men  of  every  clime  and  race. 


When  He  for  them  breathed  out  ffii 
soul  and  died. 

Among  the  many  wond*rous  works  ptr 

formed. 
In  confirmation  of  his  rights  olsims, 
By  Jesus  on  the  earth,  the  last,  not 

least. 
Was  that  of  raising  Laz'rus  from  th« 

dead. 
But  though  the  fact  was  true,  and  wii 

confessed 
By  priests  of  highest  rank  and  Pharisees, 
Yet  they  refused,  nor  only  did  refuse 
To  welcome  Christ  as  God's  anointed 

Son, 
They  also  did  conspire  and  oounsel  took 
To  rid  them  of  Him  by  a  cruel  death. 
This  Jesus  knew,  and  therefore  are  ve 

told 
That  for  a  season  **  He  did  no  more  walk, 
As  was  His  wont,  with  openness  amongik 
The  Jews,  but  sought  the  peaceful  desert 

shade 
Where  Ephraim's  city  stood,  and  there 

abode 
Surrounded  by  the  twelve."    But  when 

the  time, 
The  God-api>ointed  time,  was  fully  come 
That  He  should  die,  He  stedfast  set  His 

face 
T%  go  to  Salem — where,  **  without  the 

camp," 
His  life's  blood  should  be  poured. 

With  this  design 
He  calls  aside  His  chosen  band,  that  He 
May  information  give  of  matters  which 
AVould  prove  of  deepest  interest  to  all 
Of  every  after  age.     It  was  not  meet 
That  men,  to  be  employed  in  building  up 
The  Church  of  God,  as  they,  should  be 

without 
A  full  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
The  counsels  framed  by  Wisdom  infinite 
For  the  redemption  of  a  guilty  world. 
The  blaster's  call  is  readily  obeyed, 
And  on  His  lips  His  scholars  eager  hang. 
Perhaps  they  hope  to  hear  intelligence 
Which  will  confirm  the  camal-jninded 

views 
They  had  so  fondly  cherished  of  the  reign 
Of  Clirist  below.     But  ah  !  between  their 

thoughts 
And  those  of  God  there  is  a  mighty 

chasm. 
They  seem  to  tV^sik.  %yd?%  xl«.WtqtvcAi\a\m 
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al  M  H 18 ;  aa  if  it  had 

it  a  rapture  aligfat  'tween  €k>d 

the  breaoh  was  one  that  might 

ed 

r  dedaratkm  from  above 

to  the  lost,  and  specially 

ii  wa«  met  by  fin's  confession 

I   men.       Not    thus,  howe*er, 

tiose 

themselTes  estranged  from  God 

ice 

y  be  restored,  and  brought  to 

I  fruits  of  sovereign  graoe  and 

d,    then,    the    twelve    would 

be 

om  the  Master's  mouth,  the 

came 

Fordly  glory,  but  of  woes 

severe  as  soon  to  overtake 

m  they  deeply  loved.     "Be- 

ays  He, 

0  Salem's  city,  where  all  things 
been  writ  by  holy  men  of  old 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  fulfilled." 

lere,  first  of  all,  how  that  these 

Jesus'  part,  a  purpose  fixed — 
er  love's  strong  imjiulse,  He  is 

1  reiolve,  to  move  along  the 

led  path,  although  He  knew  it 

with  the  direful  instrument 
»  planted  on  Golgotha's  hUL 
ice  before,  He  spake  of  this 

IS  Peter  sought  to  interfere, 
rell-meant  but  foolish  counsel, 

object  Himself  to  such  a  fate, 
the  most  impressive  earnest. 

nation  kindled  in  His  eye, 
>el  Ho  refused,  and,  with  rebuke 
iy  pungent.  He  to  Simon  said, 
;et  thee  behind;  to  Me  thou 

mce,  because  thou  savour'st  not 
i  tbst  be  of  Ood,  but  those  of 


So  oloar  was  ii  to  Him,  that  what  He 

should 
Endure  of  Buffering  was  not  to  be  viewed 
As  the  mere  efflux  of  depravity 
Evinced  by  men,  but  also  as  the  will 
And  counsel  most  express  of  God  Moat 

High. 
WherefcHre,  in  that  advioe  the  Apoatle 

gave, 
Jesus  could  only  see  temptation  foul 
Coming  from  lowest  hell,  and  Simon  aa 
The  instrument  in  bringing  it  to  bear 
Upon  his  mind.    But  now  He  will  not  be 
Restrained  from   His  divine-appointed 

oourse 
By  love's  entreaty,  neither  will  He  be 
Deterred  by  hatred's  menace.    WeU  He 

knows 
That  those  who  seek  His  blood  already 

have 
Assembled  to*concert  their  murderous 

plan; 
Yet  He  will  not  resile.    His  watchword 

is, 
"  Behold  we  go ;"  and  though  a  sea  of 

blood 
Were  foaming  at  his  feet — and  though 

not  one 
But  many  deaths  awaited  Him,  there  is 
Within  His  heart  one  sentiment  alone, 
Which  He  expresses  thus — *  *  We  upwards 

go." 
Because  it  was  His  Father's  will.    It  was. 
Besides,  the  path — the  only  path — by 

which 
His  great  and  longed-for  aim  of  saving 

men 
Could  possibly  be  reached.    Herein  He 

does 
Exemplify  the  greatest  love  to  men, 
A  spirit  most  submissive  to  the  will  of 
God,   who  sent    Him  on  His  gracious 

work. 
And  prompt  obedience  to  the  law  divine. 
This  language  further  teaches  us  what 

was 
His  stay  and  staff,  while  travling  o'er 

the  road 
That  led  Him  on  to  suff'ring  and  to 

death. 
His  comfort  He  derived  from  God's  own 

Word, 
Wherein  He  read  the  things  that  holy 

men 
Taught  from  above  had  nid  cononuxi^ 
Him, 
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And  those  wise  counsels  which  the  Ix>rd 

Most  High 
Hftd  by  His  Word  revealed.     When  thus 

we  see 
The  ever-blessed  King  of  truth  regard 
The  Scriptures  as  th'  undoubted  record 

sure 
Of  God's  own  mind,  what  proof  is  this  to 

us 
Of  that  Divine  authority  by  which 
They  are  inspired?    This  record  Jesus 

bears 
Upon  His  heart,  both  night  and  day.     It 

is 
To  Him  the  law  which  terminates  all 

strife 
On  ev*ry  vital  point  of  human  life, 
According  to  its  statutes  He  decides 
And  guides  His  steps  where'er  it  points 

the  way, 
Whether  His  Father's  vdice   is   heard 

direct 
From  heaven,  or  sounds  from  out  this 

rccortl  true, 
To  Him  it  is  the  same.     The  latter  He 
Regards  as  equal  to  the  former,  and 
With  rev'rence  bows  unto  its  ev'ry  jot. 
Thus  all  His  ways  are  sure,  and  there  is 

sealed 
To  Him,  by  ev*ry  hour's  experience. 
The  fact  that  He  obeys  commands  divine ; 
All  that  the  Word  enjoins  in  Him  be- 
comes 
A  great  reality,  and  ev'ry  trait. 
However  delicate,  is  made  assume 
Both  life  and  substance  gloriously  fair. 

In  being  guided  by  and  looking  to 
The  Word  for  solace  in  His  hour  of  need. 
Has  Jesus  left  to  all  who  follow  Him 
A  full  example  of  the  means  to  which 
They  should  repair  when  they  are  pressed 

down 
By  trouble's  dark'ning  load.    And  just  as 

He, 
Amid  the  manifold  and  special  ills 
Which  it  foretold  would  fail  not  to  o'er- 

take 
Him  in  His  earthly  course,  found  much 

to  cheer, 
To  comfort,  and  8upi)ort,  in  prospect  of 
The  aid  of  promised  grace,  the  victories 
And  triumphs  He  should  gain ;  so  may 

the  saint. 
The  course  which  it  apportions  unto  all 
Belieren  is,  that  only  when  they  have 


Endured  their  share  of  tribulation  great 
They  pass  into  the  rest  above.     like 

Christ's, 
To  whom  they  are  conformed,  their  way 

unto 
The  crown  is  by  the  Cross.    Let  tlus, 

howe'er. 
By  no  means  lead  them  to  despond,  for  in 
The  Word  there  are  for  them  "exceeding 

great 
And  precious  promises,"  which  cannot 

fail 
To  strengthen  faith's  endeavours,  and  to 

cheer 
The  trusting  soul.     Let  these  be  firmly 

grasped. 
And  in  the  light  of  truth  let  all  betake 
Themselves  by  its  api)ointed  path,  with- 
out 
A  handbreadth's  deviation  from  the  way 
Which   it   prescribes,   then  shall   they 

realise 
Within  their  breast  that  goodliest  peaii, 

peace. 
The  peace  of  God;  thus  also  will  they 

find 
The  promises  to  fall  upon  their  path 
Like  lights  from  heav'n,  dispelling  all 

the  gloom 
Which  seemed  to  thicken  round  them, 

and  to  hide 
The  issues  of  their  course  from  out  their 

view. 

The  Lonl  has  stedfast  set  his  face  to  go 
To  Salem,  and  His  purpose,  we  have  seen. 
Is  to  lay  down  His  life.     Surely  there 

must 
Be    something   of    momentous    import 

linked 
With  that  event.    Yes ;  now  indeed  has 

come 
Kedemption's    hour   of    crisis — solemn 

hour! 
To  which,  from  all  eternity.  He  looked 
As  God's  fixed  time  when  all  that  mighty 

work. 
For  which  He  left  His  Father's  bosom  and 
Came  to  our  earth  in  servant's  form, 

should  be —  « 

Most  happily  for  men  and  for  Himself — 
Most  gloriously  achieved.  Were  this  not 
The  case,  then,  judging  in  the  gentlest 

way, 
It  would  have  been  a  tempting  God  to 

rush 
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(kimHk,  hj  going  where  He  knew  that 


Were  plottiiig  for  His  hurt.   Nor  only  eo: 

TkB  BighteoaB  One  who  rulee  on  high 
wooldhATe 

bpoteA  "Bib  jnitice  to  reproach,  had  He 
Ob  neh  a  rappontion  giren  ap 
Th  bolj  JetUB,  who  had  ever  done 
The  thhigi  that  pleased  Him,  to  the 

feaifal  fate 
WUch  terminatea  the  malefactor's  life, 
In  glaring  contradiction  to  the  laws 
OfHisown  moral  rule.    But  no  mistake 
bmsde,  no  error  is,  or  can  he  done, 
OrVf  the  Father  or  hy  Christ ;  for  in 
Hia  eounseb  framed,  ere  time  hegan  to 

raD, 
For  BSTing  men  from  sin  and  wrath  and 

Iiell, 
Tbere  wss  embraced  the  scouige,  the 

dosi,  and  crown 
Of  thorns,   as   means  of  penal  torture 

vhich 
Xan'f  surety  shoold  endure ;  and  all  who 

tfake 
67  iiupiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Were  taught  to  interweave  these  emblems 

dire 

Hmg  with  the  majestic  image  of 
Titt  Christ  whom  they  portrayed.    And 

tbas  it  was 
The  Lord  could  say  with  deepest  truth — 

'^  All  things 
Ibt  written  are  by  holy  men  about 
He  Son  of  Man  shall  be  fulfilled ;  for  He 
SbQ  be  delivered  to  the  heathen,  wlio, 
^ith  Jews,  shall  mock  and  spitefully 

entreat, 
Aid  i^t  upon  and  scourge,  yea,  crucify 
ffim  u  s  felon  on  th'  accursed  tree." 

hfredients  such  as  these  were  to  be 

mixed, 
Aad  fill  the  ^p  the  Saviour  htid  to  drink 
Afreeably  unto  His  Father's  will. 
•Ud  rare  that  will  went  infinite  beyund 
AH  that  we  understand  by  martyrdom, 
Orehsrtisement,  or  purifying  test. 
1W  things  He  needed  not  aa  for  Him- 

lelf; 
For  was  He  not  the  Holy  One,  quite  free 
hm  ev'ry  shade  of  sin's  |K>lluting  stain  ? 
Ah  yes !  than  these  the  passion  of  our 

Lofd 
Ii  deeply  more  profound,  ttnd  reaches  in  I 
^raidnuKm  m  beit^t  too  great  by  fu         / 


For  man's  unaided  mind  to  apprehend. 
Hence  Luke  informs  us  of  the  way  in 

which 
The  Twelve  received  the  infonnation  that 
Their  Lord  had  giv'n— "They  did  not 

understand 
These  things,  and  from  their  mind  the 

truth 
Was  hid ;  nor  did  they  know  the  things 

which  were 
Addressed  to  them."     How  striking  is 

this  fact ! 
Who  can  withstand  to  make  inquiry  what 
It  was  they  tlid  not  know  ?    Surely  they 

could 
Not  possibly  mistake  what  had  been  said 
By  Jesus  in  regard  to  all  He  should 
Suffer  at  Salem.    That  He  did  intend 
To  ratify  His  doctrine  by  His  death 
May  likewise  probably  have  struck  their 

mind 
As  an  important  end.     Still  it  is  said, 
**  They  did  not  understand."'    From  this 

'tis  clear 
That  those  wlio  would  regard  Christ's 

passion  as 
A  mai'tyrdom  alone,  in  no  respect 
Essential  differing  from  that  endured 
By  many  of  the  saints  who  also  shed 
Their  blood  for  truth  divine,  don't  know 

aright 
Its  depth  of  meaning  ;  plainly  it  appears 
That  here  a  reference  is  made  to  some 
Much  deeper  cause  as  that  which  brings 

about 
The  tragic  end  in  which  His  life  is  closed. 

Undoubtedly  th'  eternal  Father  might. 
Had  He  so  pleased,  have  crushed  our 

guilty  race. 
In  which  sin's  seed  had  taken  root,  and 

thus 
Have  put  an  end  to  ill.    But  then  it  was 
His  i>uri)08e  wc  shouhl  live.  Accordingly, 
Not  only  has  He  caused  the  sin  of  man 
To  be  a  foil  by  which  He  might  the  more 
Display  His  glory— specially  His  love — 
He  further  has,  by  ofTring  up  His  Son, 
Employed  a  means  by  which  the  chosen 

might 
Be  raised  to  higher  honour  than  they 

once 
Possessed  in  Adam,  their  old  covenant 

head, 
Or  would  have  been  enjoyed  by  him  and 
bia 
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Had  he  his  primal  innocence  retained. 
The  fall  of  man  not  merely  did  afitoid 
An  opportunity  for  God  to  show 
Uii  justice  in  the  punishment  of  sin. 
But  likewise  mercy  in  forgiving  it, 
While  yet  his  holiness  remains  unstained. 
When  man  had  sinned,  and  so  became 

exposed 
To  God*B  most  righteous  curse,  the  Son 

of  God 
In  due  time  was  made  flesh,  and  satisfied 
The  claims  of  law  and  justice  in  the 

room 


Of  God*8  elect,  and  further  clothed  tbfloi 

with 
A  robe  of  righteousness,  in  which  tiny 

should 
Meet  with  acceptance  in  His  FatiMr^i    ^, 

sight — 
Raised  them  to  dignities  and  blewop 

such 
As  He  Himself,  now  resting  from  the 

strife, 
Enjoys,  and  knit  them  to  Him  by  thi 

bonds 
Of  faith  divine  and  holy  heavenly  lore.     L 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

(Continued  from  Page  24.  ^ 

There  are  few  historical  names  more  familiar  to  the  Bible  reader  tba& 
that  of  Jericho.     It  was  over  agaiust  Jericho  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan^  and  that  large^  and  strongly-fortified  city  was  the  first  to 
fall  before  the  invaders.    The  inhabitants^  for  their  conspiouoos  wicked- 
ness^ were  doomed  to  utter  extermination^  and  a  terrible  curse  was 
pronounced  against  the  man  who  should  rebuild  the  city.     In  the  reign 
of  Ahab^  530  years  afterwards^  when  the  Israelites  had  to  a  great 
degree  cast  off  the  fear  of  God^  Hiel  the  Bethelite^  in  defiance  of  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  Joshua^  rebuilt  Jericho,  having  laid  "  the  founda- 
tion thereof  in  Abiram  his  first  born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  io 
his  youngest  son,  Segub."    Soon  thereafter  a  school  or  college  of  young 
prophets  was  established  there.     Elijah,  accompanied  by  Elisha,  paid 
a  farewell  visit  to  this  seat  of  learning  immediately  before  his  translft- 
tion.     That  their  beloved  teacher  and  head  was  to  be  removed  had 
been  divinely  communicated  to  the  students  there,  as  well  as  at  Bethel^ 
and  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  proceeded  to  the  Jordan,  "  fifty  men  of  the 
sons  of  the  prophets  went,  and  stood  to  view  afar  off."   "  From  an 
eminence,  probably  that  on  the  north  of  Gilgal,  they  saw  the  waters  of 
the  river  divide,  and  the  two  pass  over,  and,  from  the  other  side,  the 
former  go  '^  up  by  a  whirlwind  into  heaven."      Elisha,  on  his  return^ 
miraculously  healed  the  waters  of  Jericho  of  their  poisonous  nature,  and 
the  surrounding  country  of  its  barrenness — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I 
have  healed  these  waters:  there  shall  not  be  from  thence  any  more 
death  or  barren  land." 

During   the  captivity  Jericho  appears   to  have  fallen   into  decay. 
Afterwards  its  &r-&med  palm  and  sycamore  gjoxe^  uxAX^^^svm  ^%x^Y&ft 
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irere  pfted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  and  by  her  sold  to  Herod,  who 

restond  the  city^  adorned  it  with  a  hippodrome,  and  many  other  stately 

holdings.     And  thcre^  too,  "  that  monster  of  iniquity  died."     In  the 

Sirioor's  time  the  new  Jericho,  which  stood  rather  more  than  a  mile 

(o  the  sooth  of  the  former,  was  a  splendid  city,  one  of  the  seats  of  civil 

pfemment,  and  was  honoured  by  a  personal  visit  from  Him  and  the 

ninelee  lie  performed  on  that  occasion.    When  the  country  was  subse- 

ijttBDtlj  overran  by  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  a  second  time 

stoatly  rensted  the  invaders,  and  again  failed  in  the  attempt.    The  place 

ifterwsrds  became  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judea,  but  was  deserted 

wm  after  the  Mohammedan  conquest.     As  the  city  was  never  again 

rotored,  its  very  ruins  are  now  almost  untraceable ;  the  surrounding 

pluns  are  of  excellent  soil,  but  lying  waste ;  and  the  natives  who  inhabit 

the  place  have  long  ago  acquired  a  world-wide  evil  reputation. 

From  the  point  at  which  we  started,  the  distance  between  tbo  Jordan 

ad  Jericho  is  about  seven  miles.     The  road  being  across  a  compara- 

tirely  level  plain^  it  was  an  easy  ride,  yet  so  much  had  we  been  acous- 

ioned  to  climbing  up  and  tumbling  down  mountain  sides  as  to  render  it 

pontivelj  irksome   and  dreary.      About   midway  we   turned  a  short 

distance  off  the  track,  to  the  left,  to  visit  'Atn  Hiijla,  one  of  the  ancient 

firantainB  by  which  this  plain  is  still  watered  and  enriched.      This 

ftontaia  marked  the  boundary-line  between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and 

to  this  day  indicates  the  site  of  Beth-hogJah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin. 

We  dismounted  to  taste  the  water,  and  found  it  excellent.    The  remains 

of  Beth-hoglah  are  still  traceable,  scattered  about  the  locality,  and  the 

bmldiDg  around  the  fountain,  ranks  probably  with  the  oldest  of  the  kind 

in  Palestine.     Three-quarters  of  an  hour  more  brought  us  to  the  out- 

durts  of  Er-Riha,  the  only  modern  representative  of  the  ancient  Jericho. 

Riding  through  fortifications  of  thorny  nubk,  fruitful,  though  sadly 

neglected  fields  and  gardens — a  striking  contrast  to  the  suburbs  which 

at  one  period  surrounded  ^^  the  City  of  Palm-trees  '* — we  reached  the 

most  miserable  village  in  all  Palestine.     The  principal  houses  were 

formed  of  stones  rudely  thrown  together,  some  were  of  mud  and  built 

in  the  most  slovenly  manner,  the  roofs  of  all  of  them  were  brushwood 

covered  with  gravel,  and  their  interiors  dens  of  filth  moving  with  fleas. 

Gloee  by  the  village  stands  an  ancient  tower,  about  thirty  feet  square 

and  forty  feet  in  height.    Tradition  has  dignified  this  building  with  the 

title  of  "  the  House  of  Zaochseus,"  while  another  as  trustworthy,  main- 

lains  that  it  is  part  of  the  original  city  walls,  and  that  on  its  roof  Rahab 

ooncealed  the  spies.     The  inhabitants  of  Jericho  are  as  wretched  as 

the  place  itself — fierce,  poor,  and  profligate^  and  retaining  some  of  tAie 

for  which  Sodom  was  notorinua  four  thonaani  years  aeo. 

On  the  we§t  ado  of  the  village  we  /bund  oar  tents  pitched  on  ^ 
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pleasant  spot^  the  ^*  guard  "  on  duty^  and  everything  safe.  Oar  arrWal 
was  the  sign  for  a  tarn-out  of  the  natives^  who  collected  in  front  of  our 
tents  in  considerable  numbers,  both  men  and  women.  All  of  them 
were  miserably  clad.  The  men  were  tall^  stout^  fierce-looking  fellows^ 
and  every  man  of  them  more  or  less  armed.  It  was  very  evident  that 
if  our  safety  had  depended  on  the  strength  of  our  so-called  goard^  our 
case  would  have  been  desperate  enough.  Including  our  English  friends^ 
we  could  have  mustered  a  pretty  strong  force^  but  a  dozen  of  those 
powerful  Arabs  would  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  us.  There 
was  no  use,  however,  and  it  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous^  to 
manifest  the  least  timidity.  Aware  of  that^  we  strolled  leisurely 
a  short  distance  from  our  tents  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  sight  of  the 
setting  sun.  These  descendants  of  Ishmael^  though  in  heart  set  against 
every  man,  find  it  prudent  at  times  to  restrain  their  thievish  propensities. 
Though  they  manage  to  get  pistols,  they  are  often  unprovided  with 
ammunition.  They  know  the  Englishman  always  has  powder^  they  have 
a  superstitious  dread  of  his  revolver,  which  they  cannot  understand,  and 
as  we  took  care  that  they  should  see  we  were  so  armed^  it  probably  had 
some  influence  in  keeping  them  at  a  respectful  distance.  A  proposal  was 
made  through  our  dragoman  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dance  for 
our  amusement,  but  knowing  the  nature  of  their  dances  we  declined 
the  offer.  Our  cook  had  prepared  fur  us,  what  was  far  more  acceptable, 
an  excellent  dinner.  While  at  dinner,  the  deep  shades  of  evening  came 
down  with  remarkable  suddenness,  the  natives  disappeared  for  the  night, 
and  we  were  left  unmolested.  One  of  the  finest  evening  views  I  have 
ever  looked  on  rapidly  followed  the  brief  twilight.  From  the  deeply- 
dark  firmament  the  stars  shone  forth  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and 
as  the  full-moon  arose  over  the  mountains  of  Moab^  the  spectacle  became 
indescribably  grand.  In  the  distant  west  glistened  the  limestone  regions 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  on  the  east,  the  gloomy  valley  of  Gilgal ;  the 
Quarantania  mountain  rose  like  a  giant  in  the  north ;  and  in  the  south, 
the  moon  reflected  herself  in  the  silvery  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea.  We 
enjoyed  the  panoramic  scene  for  a  while,  as  one  we  would  never  see 
again,  and,  after  committing  ourselves  to  the  care  of  Him  who,  of  old, 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho,  we  lay  down  and  slept  and  sustained  no 
evil. 

No  person  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  zeal  and  apparent  sincerity,  as  I 
may  have  already  observed,  of  the  true  Mussulman.  The  pity  is  that 
his  zeal  is  not  associated  with  a  truer  faith  and  a  purer  morality.  By 
daybreak  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho  were  squatted  around  our  tents  at 
their  morning  devotions,  bowing  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  going 
through  the  other  formalities  of  their  worship.  There  is  no  moment  in 
wAM  a  CbriBtiaa  ia  in  greater  danger  iban  wYien  \<\ie^  tvbi^  lcQ\&.\^«a 
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pnjeniy  bo  we  paid  do  attention  to  tbeir  movements.     By  seven  o'dook 

oar  tents  were  struck^  the  mules  loaded,  and  ourselves  in  the  saddle. 

In  leaving,  oar  guard  kept  in  the  rear  to  see  that  all  was  safe,  and 

without  the  least  feeling  of  regret  wc  cleared  the  thorny-walls  of  this 

den  of  thieves.     The  district  is  said  to  be  infested  with  numerous  wild 

animals,  but,  excepting  some  of  the  most  contemptible  species,  we  saw 

none  of  tiiem.     A  small  stream  ran  close  l>y  the  back  of  our  tents ;  it 

was  swarming  with  frogs  of  large  size,  and  their  most  unmusical  croaking 

concert  threatened  to  cheat  us  out  of  our  night's  rest.     In  the  morning, 

at  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  we  crossed  an  army  of  ants,  a 

curiosity  of  its  kind.     They  were  marching  from  west  to  east,  in  packed 

"  file^"  tumbling  over  each  other,  and,  as  neither  the  beginning  nor  end 

was  visible,  they  looked  like  a  black  belt  laid  along  the  plain.     The 

woody  songsters,  too,  were  all  in  motion,  and  the  lark  was  high  in 

mid-air.     But  what  pleased  me  most  was  the  cuckoo^  whose  familiar 

notes  brought  fresh  to  memory  the  forest-glades  of  my  native  land. 

Half-an-hour  directly  north  of  Er-Riha  we  came  to  the  most  interest- 
ing spot  in  this  locality.  Between  us  and  the  Jordan  lay  the  district 
anciently  known  as  Gilgal.  On  this  north-eastern  portion  of  the  plain 
the  Israelites  first  encamped  after  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  there,  Joshua 
erected  the  twelve  stones  taken  from  the  river  to  commemorate  that 
glorious  event.  At  Gilgnl  the  manna — the  angel's  food  with  which  the 
liord  had  fed  His  people  in  the  wilderness — ceased ;  there  they  first  ate 
of  the  corn  and  fruits  of  the  land ;  and  there  the  tabernacle  found  a 
resting-place  till  it  was  removed  to  Shiloh. 

The  section  of  the  plain  on  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  standing  is 
covered  with  mounds — ancient  foundations,  the  debris  of  buildings, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  heaps  of  loose  stones — all  indicating  the 
remains  of  a  great  city.  That  this  was  the  site  of  Jericho  is  undoubted. 
The  distance  from  the  Jordan,  the  description  given  by  Josephus,  and 
the  inspired  narrative,  all  concur  in  fixing  this  as  the  place.  But  what 
puts  it  beyond  dispute  on  topographical  grounds  is  the  fountain  *Ain  es 
SulUm,  or  Fountain  of  Elisha.  From  the  base  of  a  considerable  mound 
in  the  centre  of  these  ruins  the  water  of  this  fountain  bursts  forth  into 
a  rudely-formed  circular  pool,  out  of  which  it  is  conveyed  in  ducts  across 
the  plain.  The  principal  stream  flows  towards  Er-Riha,  the  same  beside 
which  our  tents  were  pitched.  The  water  of  this  fountain  is  excellent, 
and  its  perpetual  flow  has  for  thousands  of  years  rendered  the  plains  of 
Jericho  the  most  fruitful  district  in  southern  Palestine.  However  wicked 
the  people,  the  miraculous  '^healing"  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Elisha  retains  its  virtue  to  this  day.  Of  this  identical  fountain  the  meiv 
of  Jericho  said  to  EVjaha — '^  The  water  is  naught.  And  he  went  foitYi 
oDiff  tbe  Bpnag  of  the  waters  (with  a  erase  of  salt),  and  cast  tbe  aa\t  m 
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ihere^  and  said^  Thas  Baith  the  Lord^  I  have  healed  these  waters ;  there 
shall  not  be  from  thence  any  roore  death  or  barren  land." 

The  great  Healer  of  the  souls  of  men  also — once  at  least — visited 
this  place.  Going  from  Samaria  up  to  Jerusalem,  He  must  needs  pass 
through  Jericho — a  circuit  that  increased  the  journey  by  more  than 
thirty  miles.  He  had  souls  to  save  there,  and  that  was  enough.  '^  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  as  He  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho,  a  certain  blind 
roan  sat  by  the  wayside  begging ; "  and  being  told  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  passed  by,  he  began  to  cry  out,  '^  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me.  And  Jesus  stood,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
brought  unto  Him :  and  when  he  was  come  near.  He  asked  him,  saying, 
What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do  unto  thee  ?  And  he  said.  Lord,  that  I 
may  receive  my  sight.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Receive  thy  sight: 
thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.  And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and 
followed  Him,  gloryfying  God."  Hearing  of  this  striking  miracle, 
Zacchseus,  who  was  probably  a  foreigner  though  a  chief  citizen,  *'  sought 
to  see  Jesus  who  He  was ;  and  could  not  for  the  press,  because  he 
was  little  of  stature.  And  he  ran  before,  and  climbed  up  into  a  syca- 
more tree  to  see  Him  :  for  He  was  to  pass  that  way."  ZacchsBus  was 
already  a  rich  man,  but  little  did  he  anticipate  the  incalculable  wealth 
he  was  that  day  to  inherit.  On  coming  to  the  place,  Jesus  ^^  looked  up, 
and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zacchseus,  make  haste,  and  come 
down ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house."  How  inexpressible  his 
joy !  From  that  hour  he  was  another  man.  Heedless  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing and  self-righteous  rabble,  Jesus,  with  infinite  benignity,  said  nnto 
him — "  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forsomuch  as  he  abo 
is  a  son  of  Abraham." 

We  watered  our  horses  at  the  far-famed  fountain,  drank  of  the  water 
ourselves,  and  from  the  eminence  immediately  above,  surveyed  the  scene 
of  some  of  those  thrilling  events  which  have  rendered  this  land  for  ever 
famous.  The  fertile  character  of  the  soil  of  the  plain  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  at  one  period  it  carried  magnificent  palms,  sycamores,  and 
balsams,  and  that  these  have  long  dwindled  away,  is  solely  attributable 
to  the  moral  degradation  and  physical  indolence  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  apples  of  Sodom,  though  not  plentiful,  are  still 
to  be  found  there.  A  tree  well  covered  with  them  hung  its  branches  over 
the  fountain  'Ain  es  Sultan  as  if  again  to  poison  its  waters.  From  the 
saddle  I  pulled  a  few  of  the  apples.  They  were  about  an  inch-and-half 
diameter,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  However  beautiful,  they  were 
full  of  rottenness  within.  Before  evening  they  were  almost  down  to 
dust,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  preserved  the  rinds. 

From  'Ain  es  Sultan  we  proceeded  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  plain,  till  we  reacVied  Uxoae  TR\aQ^\x  WtruoiA^^ 
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oQfbew^.  This  was  aocomplisbed  by  an  boor's  smart  riding^  and 
then  began  oar  first  climb  for  the  day^  which  was  as  steep  and  stiff  as  the 
cone  of  Ben-Nevis.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  the  first  range^  which 
might  be  called  the  heights  of  Jericho^  we  brought  np^  in  order  to  view 
from  that  commanding  point  the  most  remarkable  depression  anywhere 
to  be  seen  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  and 
geographical  arrangement  of  the  scene^  in  diminishing  distance^  were 
very  striking.  Bashan  and  Gilead^  and  the  mountains  beyond  were 
distinctly  visible ;  Ammon^  Moab^  and  Edom,  looked  quite  near ;  while 
nearer  still  lay  the  plains  of  Jericho  and  Gilgal^  and  the  Dead  Sea 
flowing  over  the  once  populous  Vale  of  8iddim.  The  opposites  that 
here  mingled,  the  nameless  dyes  that  blended  in  the  irays  of  the  morning 
son,  produced  a  spectacle,  though  wild,  intensely  beautiful,  and  on  it 
yon  might  have  traced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pages  in  our  world's 
history !  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain  stood  the^  ruins  of 
an  ancient  tower.  Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  one  of  David's  threshing 
floors,  and  Moses,  our  dragoman,  was  as  certain  of  the  fact  as  if  it  had 
been  duly  recorded  in  the  Books  of  the  Kings.  The  landmarks  on  our 
other  hand  were  of  a  much  more  interesting  character,  and  still  more 
certain  as  regarded  their  history.  Among  a  mass  of  sterile  rocky 
ridges,  Wady-Kelt,  a  deep  ravine,  was  visible  at  various  points  winding 
its  way  towards  the  Jordan.  This  ravine  is  not  less  than  four  to  five 
hundred  feet  wide,  yet  so  narrow  below  that  the  streamlet  which  with 
difficulty  finds  its  way  in  the  bottom  has  been  compared  to  a  silver 
thread.  "  Its  sides  are  sheer  precipices  of  naked  rock,  occasionally 
pierced  by  grottoes  apparently  inaccessible  to  everything  excepting  the 
eagles  that  hover  around  them ;  and  yet  history  tells  us  that  these 
QDComfortable  dens  were  once  occupied  by  hermits." 

That  this  wady  is  the  Valley  of  Achor,  where  Achan  was  stoned  to 

death  after  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  is  almost  universally  believed. 

iSome  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  also  the  brook  Cherith  of  Elijah,  where 

the  prophet  was  commanded  to  hide  himself,  and  where  he  was  super- 

natorally  fed  by  ravens.     Cherith  is  said  to  be  *'  before  Jordan,"  the 

word  before  being  generally  underHtood  to  Hignify  toward  the  sun  rising, 

or  on  the  east,  and  in  this  view  the  brook  mast  have  been  on  the  east 

of  the  Jordan.     Young  translates  the  word  "  before"  into  froniy  others 

reader  it  towards  ;  and  as  the  latter  is  the  more  natural,  and  agreeable 

to  other   Scripture  renderings,  and   is  supported   by  the  unchanged 

bearings  of  the  locality  itself,  I  incline  to  that  view,  and  consequently 

to  the  opinion  that  the  Kelt  is  the  ancient  Cherith.     The  eastern  section 

of  the  wady  is  strewn  with  ruins,  which  correspond  exactly  w\\.Yi  IW 

Jericho  of  Herod  aad  the  New  Testament,  while  those  atoutii  t\\^ 

foaniMiB  ofEUeha  are  the  remains  of  the  Jericho  of  the  proplieta. 
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Close  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kelt  rose  an  object  of  still  deeper 
interest — the  Quarantania  mountain.  This  mountain  has  been  so 
named  from  a  tradition  that  here  the  Saviour  passed  the  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  He  fasted  in  the  wilderness^  and  also  that  it  is  the  exceeding 
high  mountain  from  whose  top  the  Tempter  showed  Him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  The  side  facing  the  plain  is 
as  perpendicular  and  apparently  as  high  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar^  yet 
on  its  white  naked  summit  stand  the  remains  of  a  convent.  In  places 
which  would  almost  turn  the  brain  to  look  at^  are  dark  streaks^  the 
entrances  to  cells  at  one  period  tenanted  by  hermits.  Even  to  this 
day^  it  is  said^  an  occasional  Copt  or  Abyssinian  ends  his  days  in  devo- 
tion in  that  dreadfully  doleful  place.  The  Bedouins  now  claim  the 
mountain  as  their  legitimate  territory;  few  will  envy  them  of  their 
conquest — the  traveller  especially^  if  he  manages  to  pass  their  borders 
unmolested.  Our  road  here  was  extremely  fatiguing.  For  miles  we 
were  tossed  about^  as  it  were^  among  hill-tops^  now  winding  around  one 
conical  eminence,  and  next  over  the  crown  of  another,  just  as  our  horses, 
led  by  instinct,  could  find  a  way.  A  miserable  vegetation  struggled 
for  existence  among  these  almost  soilless  rocks.  In  some  of  the  hoUows 
there  were  patches  of  barley  in  the  ear,  whitened,  but  not  ripened,  by 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  I  noticed  that  where  a  breath  of 
air  found  its  way  through  the  mountains,  the  herbage  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  yielded  a  greener  hue. 

The  road  from  Jericho  up  to  this  point  was  literally  a  high-yftLj,  arid 
might  have  been  pronounced  "  good "  in  contrast  with  that  which 
succeeded.  We  had  now  arrived  at  what  in  Alpine  phraseology  might 
be  designated  the  ^'  difficult  bit "  of  the  way — a  Bcene  dreadful  enough 
to  look  at ;  to  travel,  apparently  impossible — a  scene  which  the  mind 
never  could  imagine,  and  which  no  pen  could  pourtray.  So  terrific  is 
this  locality  that  no  writer  in  attempting  to  describe  it  can  avoid  feeling 
his  liability  to  the  charge  of  exaggerating.  To  any  description  of  my 
own,  therefore,  I  prefer  allowing  the  reader  to  be  indebted  to  the 
following  brief  extracts  from  the  accounts  by  distinguished  writers  and 
travellers: — "The  mountains,''  says  Dn  Olin,  "seem  to  have  been 
loosened  from  their  foundations,  and  rent  to  pieces  by  some  terrible 
convulsion,  and  then  left  to  be  scathed  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun." 
"  Language  cannot  better  describe  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho/' 
says  Dr.  Aiton,  "  than  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah — ^  For 
the  mountains  will  I  take  up  a  weeping  and  wailing,  and  for  the  habita- 
tions of  the  wilderness  a  lamentation,  because  they  are  burnt  up,  so 
that  none  can  pass  through  them ;  neither  can  men  hear  the  voice  of 
the  cattle :  both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  and  the  beast  are  fied ;  they 
an  gone/   For  twenty  mUeB  I  did  not  8eea\>vrd,  oi  «b\s^«A\>,QT«^^sDL 
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an  insect.  The  bridle-way  led  through  oDe  terrific  chasm  after  another^ 
in  every  one  of  which  there  was  presented  the  face  of  terror.  There 
was  nothing  bat  abrupt  rocks^  deep  ravines^  and  yawning  caverns, 
without  water  or  life  oven  for  a  summer  fly.  When  the  sun  passed  the 
meridian  its  fierceness  was  overpowering.  The  rocks  were  of  white 
limestone,  and  they  reflected  the  excessive  heat  from  every  side.  The 
tendency  to  drowsiness,  amounting  almost  to  stupor,  was  irresistible, 
and  I  felt  myself  sometimes  fast  asleep  on  the  saddle,  or  sick  even  to 
faintness,  or  feverish,  and  afraid  even  of  madness.  During  the  whole 
morning  I  wended  my  way  down  rugged  rocks  and  over  tracts  scarcely 
passable,  and  hemmed  in  behind  and  before  and  on  both  sides  by  solemn 
desolation  in  the  grandest  scale.  The  silence  all  around  was  still  as 
the  grave."  ^^  Our  guide  announced  to  us,"  says  Gadsby,  in  his  Wan- 
deringsy  ^^  we  are  entering  into  the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation. 
The  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation !  I  exclaimed ;  every  circumstance 
at  the  same  time  rushing  into  my  mind  connected  with  that  awful 
period  when  Christ  was  driven  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
Devil."  After  some  beautiful  reflections  on  his  own  experience  at  the 
moment,  the  writer  continues — *^  If,  in  crossing  the  desert,  I  had 
beheld  sterility  aud  death-like  desolation  ;  if  I  had  passed  over  rugged 
hills  and  along  deep  ravines,  such  as  appeared  to  me  unsurpassable  for 
fearfulness ;  all  sank  into  nothing  compared  with  what  was  now  before 
me.  Limestone  mountains  rose  one  above  another,  without  a  blade  of 
vegetation  in  any  part,  while  towering  cliflfs  and  terrific  precipices  stared 
wildly  over  our  path,  and  gulf-like  ravines  yawned  below  us.  And 
through  this  wildness  our  road  lay.  Over  and  over  again  the  track  was 
.so  dangerous,  so  narrow,  steep,  anil  rugged,  that  a  single  slip  of  our 
mules'  feet,  to  the  extent  of  only  a  few  inches,  would  have  inevitably 
dashed  us  into  the  gaping  chusm  below.  The  sun  burnt  with  an 
intensity  that  must  have  been  nt  least  ten  degrees  hotter  than  the 
hottest  day  I  had  in  the  desert  (of  Sinai),  and  the  reflection  of  its  rays 
from  the  chalk  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  eyes  even 
partially  open.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were  at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace, 
and  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  mollify  the  burning  heat.  My 
every  limb  seemed  to  have  lost  its  power,  and  I  wonder  to  this  day  how 
it  was  I  did  not  drop  off  ray  mule  like  a  dead  man." 

Before  this  we  had  travelled  not  a  few  rugged  paths,  some  of  them 
bad  enough,  but  here  there  was  no  path  at  all.  A  mountain  of  naked 
limestone  rock — a  succession  of  fantastic  crags  hanging  into  space,  as 
if  nature  had  tried  how  wild  she  could  make  them,  and  sending  forth  an 
overpowering  heat  and  glare — stood  right  in  our  way.  Without  making 
a  detour  of  manj  miles^  which  no  traveller  would  readily  think  of  do\n\;, 
iiem  WB0  DO  eeesping  Mb  fearful  climb.     My  horse^  I  ii 
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travelled  that  way  before.  He  began  the  ascent  with  cautions  step, 
placed  his  iron  hoofs  in  safe  positions^  and  seemed  instinctively  to  know 
the  safest  track.  We  soon  attained  a  giddy  elevation  above  the  minor 
mountain  tops  we  had  traversed  below^  and  the  gorges  which  separated 
them  from  each  other  were  at  a  depth  dangerous  to  look  on.  Our  road^ 
if  it  might  be  so  named^  was  from  one  rocky  stratum  to  another^  and 
ran  in  zig-zag  courses  the  whole  way.  In  this  ascent^  the  mountain  rose 
close  above  us  on  the  one  hand ;  while  on  the  other  hand^  a  few  inches 
only  saved  us  from  the  chasm  immediately  below.  Every  step  of  the 
way  was  perilous  in  a  high  degree ;  but  the  critical  bits  lay  in  turning 
the  corners  while  passing  from  one  crag  to  another.  The  considerable 
distance  necessarily  kept  between  each  rider  rendered  the  situation  all 
the  more  irksome.  I  could  risk  only  a  look  forward  between  the  ears 
of  my  trusty  animal,  and  did  not  feel  my  position  by  any  means  im- 
proved by  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  horse  and  rider  next  ahead 
between  me  and  the  sky.  On  attaining  the  summit  each  rider  pulled 
up  to  await  those  who  were  in  the  rear,  and  it  was  with  profound  thank- 
fulness that  we  saw  the  last  of  our  cavalcade  in  a  position  of  safety. 
Terrific  as  this  rocky  descent  may  be,  strange  to  say,  the  traveller  will 
find  on  some  of  its  wildest  peaks  the  bench-marks  of  English  engineers. 

The  western  side  of  this  mountain,  though  not  so  steep  and  difficult 
as  that  just  described,  is  no  less  dangerous  to  the  traveller  from  other 
causes.  '*  This  is  considered  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road,"  said 
our  Ouide  Boohy  "  and  somewhere  thereabouts,  Sir  Frederic  Henniker, 
was  stripped,  wounded,  and  left  for  dead,  by  the  Bedawin  in  1820. 
He  was  probably  thinking  of  the  parable  of  the  Samaritan  when  the 
assassin's  stroke  laid  him  low."  Many  similar  instances  have  occurred 
since  that  time,  and  no  one  will  pass  through  this  region  without  feeling 
how  admirably  fitted  it  is  for  deeds  of  violence  and  blood  by  the  half 
naked  Arabs  who  skulk  among  the  rocks  around.  ^'  The  traveller,  in 
going  down  to  Jericho  from  Jerusalem,"  says  Aiton,  "  is  still  as  liable 
to  fall  among  thieves,  or  even  to  be  shot  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
robber's  musket  from  behind  a  rock,  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  our  Lord." 
The  Dr.  might  have  added  that  while  that  is  so,  he  has  no  chance  what- 
ever of  being  overtaken  by  some  humane  Samaritan  who  will  bind  up 
his  wounds  and  carry  him  to  an  inn. 

This  locality,  moreover,  is  distinguished  by  an  event  unspeakably 
more  wonderful  and  instructive  than  even  the  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  This  was  ^'the  Wilderness  of  the  Temptation."  In  this 
place — where  nothing  but  white  limestone  ridges  blaze  in  the  scorching 
sun,  where  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  relieve  the  eye,  where  solemn 
desohtion  reigna  on  Ha  grandest  scale,  and  where  all  creation  is  silent 
M  the  gnve — Jebub.  the  Son  of  God,  fhe  8av\o\xT  oi  VV^^wV^,^^ 
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held  captive  by  the  Devil  for  forty  days.  Immediately  after  His  bap- 
tism aad  heavenly  recognition  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan^  ^'  the  Spirit 
driveth  Him  into  the  wilderness.  And  He  was  there  in  the  wilderness 
forty  days^  tempted  of  Satan  ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  and  the 
aogels  ministered  nnto  Him." 

However  solemn  the  soeoe^  pur  circumstances  at  the  time  were  £ur 
from  favourable  to  any  serious  reflections.  Moses,  being  a  Jew,  had 
no  sympathy  with  these  momentous  events.  He  was  far  more  concerned 
about  our  personal  safety  and  the  safety  of  his  animals,  and  hurried  them 
along  as  fast  as  they  could  go.  On  coming  to  a  small  rocky  platform, 
which  time  had  polished  nearly  as  smooth  as  glass,  he  announced  the 
^'  dining-room."  Many  a  weary  traveller  and  pilgrim,  in  less  favour- 
able circumstances  than  we  were,  had  rested  there.  The  space  was  just 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  us,  animals  included,  to  huddle  together. 
Although  a  few  inches  more  to  the  one  side  would  have  tumbled  us 
into  a  ravine  a  thousand  feet  deep,  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the  other 
side  shadowed  us  from  the  sun,  and  as  a  stream  of  excellent  water  issued 
from  its  base,  we  enjoyed  our  luncheon  with  real  delight.  Few  places 
could  look  more  remote  than  this  from  the  abodes  of  men,  and  yet  there 
were  considerable  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  close  by.  We  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  about  them,  and  so  far  as  we  could  learn  then,  or  I  have 
been  able  to  trace  since,  they  may  be  dated  back  to  the  times  of 
Solomon,  or  to  some  other  of  the  architectural  kings  of  Israel.  Moses, 
with  his  peculiar  instinct  for  certain  bits  of  ancient  Bible  history, 
although  he  made  a  woful  mixture  sometimes  of  dates  and  events, 
assured  us  that  it  was  here  that  the  man  fell  among  the  thieves,  and 
was  left  for  dead,  and  that  an  old  wall,  which  he  pointed  ont,  was  the 
remains  of  the  inn  or  khan  to  which  he  was  carried  by  the  Samaritan, 
and  had  his  wounds  cared  for.  Knowing  the  character  the  place  still 
bears,  I  confess  for  myself  that  Moseses  literal  exposition  of  the  parable 
on  the  spot  would  have  been  more  acceptable  and  edifying  somewhere 
cise. 

On  the  west  of  this  we  dived  down  into  a  bleak  glen,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  was  a  little  fountain  called  Ain  el-Haud.  Enahemesh  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood  here.  Farther  on,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country  slightly  improved.  As  something  approaching  to  civilisation 
here  dawned  on  our  eyes,  our  guard  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we 
saw  them  no  more.  A  hilly  range  of  limited  extent,  with  undulat- 
ing summit,  ran  across  our  path,  and  a  village  partially  surrounded  with 
gardens,  olive  and  fig  trees,  reclined  on  a  gentle  slope  near  its  base. 
This  sight  was  not  more  unexpected  at  the  moment,  not  more  grateful 
to  our  wearied  eyes,  than  it  was  refreshing  to  our  minds.  TkaX  \iiX\, 
was  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  and  that  village,  Bethany  1 
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Bethphage^  the  "  House  of  Figs/*  is  gone,  its  site  is  unknown. 
Bethany^  the  ^^  House  of  Dates,"  now  et-Azar^  the  "  Place  of  Lazarus,'* 
remains.  The  foundations  of  the  house  in  which  Martha,  and  Mary, 
and  Lazarus  lived,  are  still  shown ;  and  the  traveller  is  conducted  down 
and  into,  the  very  grave  in  which  Lazarus  lay.  They  may  be  the  real 
places,  none  can  tell.  But  those  cliffs  which  hang  over  the  village, 
those  terraces  on  which  the  olive  grows,  and  those  crooked,  narrow, 
natural  walks,  are  imprints  which  have  never  changed.  They  are  the 
same  that  were  looked  on,  and  walked  on,  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
whatever  doubt  may  rest  on  the  associations  of  particular  spots,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  village  more  than  to  that  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  The  traveller  can  confidently  say,  this 
is  Bethany.  As  a  village,  Bethany  is  rude,  irregular,  and  filthy.  In 
these  respects  it  differs  nothing  from  other  towns  in  Palestine,  but  there 
is  a  striking  pecidiarity  in  its  situation.  Throughout  the  country,  towns 
and  villages  are  almost  invariably  built  on  eminences,  whereas  Bethany, 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  shall(5w  wady  on  the  east  of  Olivet,  looks  as  if 
purposely  shut  out,  or  rather  shut  in,  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some,  and  on  good  grounds,  that  Jesus  never 
passed  a  night  within  Jerusalem.  That  He  would  have  left  the  bustling 
city  to  enjoy  retirement  at  this  hamlet  we  know,  and  its  secluded  posi- 
tion, as  well  as  being  the  home  of  some  of  His  most  attached  followers, 
may  have  led  to  this  choice.  The  present  population  of  Bethany 
probably  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  persons,  old  and  young,  and  it  is 
just  as  well,  as  they  may  be  ranked  with  the  worst  characters  in  the 
country.  A  stranger  would  be  in  imminent  danger  if  he  were  to  enter 
the  village  alone,  or  unarmed,  and  however  insignificant  the  place,  few 
travellers  escape  their  thievish  and  malevolent  propensities.  On  mount- 
ing my  horse  at  leaving,  an  ill-looking  fellow  seized  my  horse's  bridle 
and  demanded  backsheesh^  and  I  had  to  draw  my  revolver  before  he 
would  quit  his  hold. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  no  traveller  should  fail  to  visit 
Bethany.  The  walks  to  it,  and  about  it,  are  indelible  evidences  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Bible  history.  Close  by  Bethany  is 
the  "  way  of  the  wilderness,"  down  which  David  went  when  fleeing  from 
Absalom;  and  farther  down  the  valley  among  terraced  fields  stood 
Bahurim,  from  whence  Sbemei  came  forth  and  cursed  David  and  cast 
stones  at  him.  "What  Capernaum  was  in  Galilee,  Bethany  was  in 
Judea."  Here  dwelt  i\Iartha  and  Mary,  and  here  Lazarus,  their 
brother,  was  raised  from  the  tomb.  Flere  lived  Simon  the  leper,  in 
whose  house  Jesus  was  dining  when  Mary,  in  deep  affection  to  Him  as 
her  Saviour,  poured  on  His  head  the  precious  ointment,  washed  His 
feel  with  ber  tears,  and  wiped  them  vsith  the  Uait  ol'  \\^x  Viti^d.    'LVi^^^-a 
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affecting  incidents^  connected  with  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  have  wreathed 
an  imperishable  interest  around  Bethany,  and  the  sacred  associations  of 
the  place  were  pat  beyond  all  parallel  by  His  selecting  it  as  the  place 
whence  He  glorioosly  ascended  to  Hb  Father's  right  hand.  '^  And  He 
led  them  ont  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  He  lifted  up  His  hands,  and 
blessed  them.  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blessed  them.  He  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven." 

The  recollection  of  these  thrilling  events  filled  my  mind  as  we  entered 
the  village,  and  the  whole  locality  was  a  confirmation  of  their  truth. 
Moses,  who  knew  the  road  well,  conducted  us  directly  to  the  tomb  of 
Laiarus,  and  there,  there  were  no  lack  of  guides  to  conduct  us  to  the 
interior.  The  entrance  to  the  tomb  is  by  a  low  door  immediately  at 
the  top  of  a  winding  stair  of  twenty-seven  steps  partially  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  leading  down  to  a  chamber  six  feet  square.  Out  of  that  you 
have  to  creep  through  a  narrow  hole,  in  total  darkness,  descend  other 
Lor  stepS)  and  then  you  are  beside  the  grave  which  is  hewn  out  of  the 
rock.  Earlier  than  the  times  of  Eusebius,  this  was  believed  to  be  the 
tomb  from  which  Lazarus  was  raised,  and  none  other  of  so  great 
antiquity,  or  otherwise  corresponding  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
ii  to  be  found  in  Bethany.  On  our  way  out  of  the  village  ancient 
foaodations  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  those  of  the  houses  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  of  Simon  the  leper.  The  identity  of  these  is,  of  course, 
mere  conjecture. 

Crossing  the  little  valley  that  lies  between  Bethany  and  Olivet,  we 
ascended  the  terraced  slopes,  and  rounded  the  southern  shoulder  of  the 
mountain.  Here  Mr.  H.  called  my  attention  to  a  solitary  fig  tree  which 
stood  close  by  our  path,  and  referred  to  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree  by 
Jesus  in  this  same  place.  On  coming  up  to  it  we  were  struck  with  the 
hei  that  although  "  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  it  carried  nothing  but 
leaves.  Up  this  same  uneven  path,  for  there  never  was  another,  the 
Saviour  walked,  on  the  day  following  the  miracle  at  the  grave  of 
Lazarus.  A  great  sensation  had  been  caused  by  the  marvellous  event. 
The  Passover  was  about  to  be  celebrated  in  Jerusalem.  The  news 
reached  the  assembled  multitude  that  Jesus  was  on  his  way  to  the  city, 
and  a  large  body  of  them  went  forth  to  meet  Him.  A  crowd  accompanies 
Him  from  Bethany,  the  parties  meet  on  the  bummit  of  Olivet,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  doing  Him  honour — some  carrjring  palm  branches, 
the  symbol  of  triumph,  and  others  casting  their  garments  in  the  way 
that  He  might  walk  on  them. 

Assemblies  have  been  convened,  processions  have  been  formed,  com- 
bining a  nation's  wealth  and  beauty,  in  pomp  and  display,  to  do  honour 
to  a  prince  or  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.     But  no  suc\i  speelacXe 
as  thai  on  tbeMoautof  Ohves  was  ever  seen  before  or  since  la  out  ia\\«ii 
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world.  The  object  of  attraction  was  no  earthly  monarchy  hero^  cr 
philosopher^  but  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Kings — Christ, 
the  Saviour  of  sinners  ! 

One  of  the  peouliarities  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  its  con- 
cealed situation.  You  might  pass  within  a  mile  of  it  on  any  side  and 
not  know  that  a  city  was  there.  This  is  specially  observable  in 
approaching  it  from  the  east.  At  a  point  where  the  road  from  Bethany 
turns  down  the  western  side  of  Olivet,  Jerusalem  bursts  at  once  into 
view.  From  this  spot  the  fullest,  and  unquestionably  the  finest  sight 
of  the  Holy  City  is  obtained.  When  witnessed  by  us,  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  valleys  of  Jchoshaphat  and  Hinnom,  in  the 
King's  gardens,  and  on  Mount  Zion,  were  at  their  prime,  and,  owing  to 
their  sloping  positions,  did  much  to  conceal  the  general  barrenness. 
The  city,  enclosed  by  its  massive  turreted  walls,  looked  compact  and 
beautiful,  and  conveyed  to  my  mind  a  deep  impression  of  its  former 
dignity  and  splendour. 

It  was  on  coming  to  this  spot,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suppose,  when 
the  glorious  city  burst  into  view  that  the  assembled  thousands  shouted 
forth,  '^  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.'' 

However  glorious  the  sight  and  the  occasion,  it  was  one  of  joy 
mingled  with  sorrow  to  the  Saviour.  As  at  Tiberias  the  multitude  was 
ready  ^*  to  take  Him  by  force,  to  make  Him  a  King,"  but  a  word  of 
faithful  admonition  as  at  Nazareth,  and  they  would  have  ^^  led  Him  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill  .  .  .  that  they  might  cast  Him  down  headlong/' 
Within  a  brief  period,  He  knew,  as  many  voices  would  unite  in  the 
cry,  '*  Crucify  Him,  crucify  Him,"  and  as  great  a  crowd  would  assemble 
on  Calvary  to  witness  His  execution.  Before  Him  stood  Jerusalem  in 
all  its  glory — sinning,  warned,  and  doomed  Jerusalem,  and  foreseing 
its  terrible  destruction,  when  it  would  be  laid  ^^  even  with  the  ground," 
His  holy  soul  was  filled  with  the  deepest  anguish.  ^'  And  when  He  was 
come  near.  He  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  saying,  if  thou  hadst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  to 
thy  peace !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes." 

Pursuing  the  ancient  winding  path,  which  was  full  of  heights  and 
hollows  by  the  tread  of  man  and  beast  for  thousands  of  years,  we 
descended  the  Mount  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Passing  Absalom's 
Pillar  and  Gethsemane,  and  crossing  the  Kedron,  we  rode  outside  the 
city  walls  on  the  north,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  our  tents,  which 
were  pitched  on  a  little  knoll  near  to  the  Jaffa  gate.  Having  quitted 
our  hotel,  we  now  lodged  in  our  tents.  The  day  following,  being  the 
Latin  Easter,  was  a  high-day  among  the  priests  and  pilgrims  who  had 
come  from  distant  lands  to  worship  at  the  feast.    It  was  a  day  to  be 
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remembered  by  us  as  well^  being  our  last  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  morning 
we  worshipped  at  the  Protestant  Church  on  Mount  Zion^  thereafter 
yisited  a  few  places  within  the  oity^  posted  our  journals^  and^  as  we  were 
to  be  for  some  time  distant  from  a  post-office^  dispatched  letters  to 
friends  at  home. 

Moses  had  arranged  for  our  departure  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
As  our  tents  were  struck  and  away,  we  lunched  under  the  great  syca- 
more tree,  which  stands  near  the  north-west  corner  of  the  city  wall,  and 
were  in  the  saddle  at  the  appointed  hour.     Hassan,  with  his  muleteer 
train,  had  been  off  for  some  time,  and  as  we  got  in  motion,  we  observed 
the  last  animal  disappear  among  the  mountains.     Our  path  led  directly 
down  into  the  upper  section  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  again 
eroflsing  the  Kedron,  we  at  once  encountered  a  stiff  climb  on  its  northern 
side.   On  reaching  the  ridge  of  Scopus,  which  shuts  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
north,  we  made,  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  designate,  a  solemn  halt.   We 
bad  finally  left  the  Holy  City  and  bidden  it  farewell,  and  now  we  were 
to  take  our  last  look  of  it.     In  the  estimation  of  many,  no  finer  view  of 
Jerusalem  is  anywhere  obtained  than  from  the  brow  of  Scopus.     On 
that  lovely  afternoon  we  saw  it  to  the  fullest  advantage.     The  Mosque 
of  Omar  and  other  domes  and  minarets  rose  in  striking  profile,  the  grey 
terraces  of  Olivet  sparkled  in  the  sun,  the  green-topped  trees  painted 
their  shadows  along  the  valley,  and  the  whole  scene  in  my  eyes,  though 
dimmed  with  tears,  was  truly  glorious.     There,  it  is  said,  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  first  beheld  the  city ;  and  on  the  same  spot  Titus  contrasted 
it  with  the  glories  of  Rome,  and  wept  because  he  was  destined  to  lay  it 
in  ashes.     And  there,  too,  we  turned  round  our  horses,  and,  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  with  which  we  bad  entered  Jerusalem,  took  our 
last  look  of  it,  and  bade  it  farewell. 

Looking  back  on  her  former  grandeur,  looking  down  on  her  present 
desolation,  and  looking  forward  through  the  vista  of  ages  to  her  future 
glory,  we  could  sincerely  unite  in  the  royal  anthem — 

**  Praj  that  JeniBalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity : 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace 
Have  still  prosperity. 

*'  Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  stUl 
Within  thy  walls  remain. 
And  ever  may  thy  palaces 
Prosperity  retain." 
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FAMILY    WORSHIP.— No.  II. 

ITS  ADVANTAGES. 

In  a  former  article  we  endeavoured  to  press  home  the  duty  of  family 
worship.  We  propose  at  present  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  its 
advantages.  We  have  no  wish  to  encourage  the  philosophy,  practic- 
ally too  prevailing  in  our  day,  which  resolves  virtue  into  a  calculation 
of  utility.  But  we  have  as  little  sympathy  with  the  transcendental 
moralists,  who  teach  that  religious  duty  cannot  be  acceptably  per- 
formed until  we  have  risen  loftily  superior  to  every  consideration  of 
self-interest.  It  is  very  plain  that  such  impossible  morality  receives 
no  countenance  from  the  Bible.  It,  indeed,  inculcates  the  grand,  the 
Divine  principle,  that  "  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  But  all 
through,  at  the  same  time,  it  enforces  obedience  by  appeals  to  enlight- 
ened self-love.  It  says  to  us,  "  If  thou  be  wise  thou  shalt  be  wise  for 
thyself."  It  declares  that  in  keeping  of  God's  commandments  there 
is  great  reward.  It  commends  godliness  as  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
Taking  such  representations  of  the  Word  of  God  for  our  warrant  and 
oiur  guide,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  trying  to  allure  and  attach  our 
readers  to  the  observance  of  family  worship,  by  setting  before  them  a 
few  of  its  manifold  and  far-reaching  advantages. 

We  must  premise,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  observance  of 
tlie  duty,  but  its  right  and  God-honouring  observance,  that  warrants 
the  expectation  of  the  blessing.  True,  indeed,  it  affords  less  room  for 
the  gratification  of  hypocrisy  and  spiritual  pride,  than  those  services 
in  which  the  worshipper  is  more  "  seen  of  men,"  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  many,  like  the  Pharisee,  go  up  to  the  temple  to  pray,  who 
never  bow  the  knee  in  the  family.  Still,  even  on  the  family  altar, 
the  hypocrite  and  the  formalist  may  sacrifice  to  their  own  net,  and 
bum  incense  to  their  own  drag.  Even  by  the  loudness  and  regularity 
of  their  family  devotions,  they  may  attempt  to  keep  up  a  reputation 
for  piety,  or  to  work  out  a  self-righteousness  to  quiet  conscience  and 
make  God  their  debtor.  And  to  expect  Him  who  will  be  sanctified 
in  all  who  come  nigh  Him,  to  own  and  bless  such  worship,  is  to  cherish 
the  vain  expectation  of  the  Jews  of  old — "  Wherefore  have  we  fasted, 
say  they,  and  Thou  seest  not  1  Wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul, 
and  Thou  takest  no  knowledge  1 "  But  God  has  said,  "  Them  that 
honour  Me  will  I  honour;"  and  His  faithfulness  to  His  promise  is  the 
pledge,  that  the  family  which  habitually  worships  Him  "  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  " — which  brings  to  His  altar,  not  the  cold  offering  of  Cain, 
but  the  living  sacrifice  of  Alx)l — shall  bo  graciously  accepted  and 
blessed  in  the  deed. 
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1.  To  take  the  lowest  cousideration  first,  we  may  advert  to  the 
influence  of  family  worship  on  the  material  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  fiunily.  "  The  Lord  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just."  The 
family  blessing  comes  through  the  channel  of  family  prayer.  It  may 
not  come — it  seldom  does  come — in  the  shape  of  worldly  wealth.  In 
many  cases  wealth  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  In  no  case  is  it 
essential  to  happiness.  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  he  possesscth.  Still,  if  the  home  where  God  is 
piously  worshipped  is  not  the  abode  of  riches  and  luxury,  it  is  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  be  the  abode  of  competence  and  comfort. 
The  reHgion  that  constrains  a  man  to  worship  God  daily  in  his  family 
will  constrain  him  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives — ^motives  that 
affect  his  conscience  as  well  as  his  heart — to  do  his  very  best  to  pro- 
\ide  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house.  From 
the  solemnities  of  domestic  worship  he  will  carry  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  into  his  daily  business  and  toil.  Having  prayed  to  God 
to  bless  the  labour  of  his  hands,  he  is  not  likely  to  do  his  work  idly 
"F  inefficiently.  Having  asked  God,  with  all  his  beloved  ones  about 
liim,  to  give  him  and  them  their  daily  bread,  can  we  conceive  him 
t^vking  the  money  God  has  given  to  get  it  with,  and  wasting  it  in 
extravagance,  or  casting  it  into  the  publican's  till  1  And  if  his  wife 
i?hare  his  spirit,  how  much  will  her  prudent  and  wise  management  do 
to  husband  the  family  resources,  and  give  brightness  and  comfort  to 
the  home  !  Unquestionably  it  is  to  family  religion  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  that  we  are  to  trace  the  industr}^  the  economy,  the 
sobriety,  the  high-principled  integrity,  the  noble  independence  of 
sipirit,  that  have  so  honourably  distinguished  our  Scottish  peasantry, 
and  raised  them  so  high  in  the  scale  of  material  and  social  well- 
iKjing.  And  no  less  unquestionably,  it  is  to  the  decline  of  family 
religion,  and  of  the  family  worship  that  fostered  it,  that  we  owe  in  no 
small  measure  that  demoralising  pauperism,  which  is  every  year 
increasing  till  it  threatens  to  become  an  evil  too  gigantic  to  cope 
with 

It  is  not,  however,  its  material  means,  bo  they  greater  or  smaller, 
Imtthe  blessing  of  the  God  of  the  families  of  Israel,  that  forms  the 
real  wealth  of  the  "praying  family.  In  the  favour  and  blessing  of  God 
all-sufficient,  they  have  a  treasui-e  "  which  worlds  w^ant  wealth  to  buy." 
It  makes  a  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath,  to  be  better  than  the 
riches  of  many  wicked.  It  makes  the  coarsest  fare  sweet  and  satisfy- 
ing 9A  matma  from  heaven,  for  "  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  bo  received  with  thanksgiving :  for  it  is 
(sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God  and  f>rayer, "  It  rendertt  \)ros^r\\>>j' 
uSe,  and  adversity  salutary ;  it  turns  all  lomes  into  gain,  vmd  exev^ 
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corroding  bitter  into  healing  balm ;  it  is  a  shield  from  all  real  evil, 
and  a  security  for  all  needed  good ;  making  the  home  a  Bethel,  it 
plants  on  its  hearth  the  foot  of  the  ladder  Jacob  saw,  whose  top  leans 
against  the  throne  of  a  covenant  God,  and  on  whose  steps,  the  angels 
of  God  are  continually  ascending  and  descending,  on  ministries  of 
love  and  watchful  care. 

2.  Another  benefit  resulting  from  family  worship  when  it  is  not  a 
dead  fonli  is,  that  it  promotes  the  love  arid  harrrvony  of  the  fJEunil}. 
There  can  be  no  bond  of  family  concord,  at  once  so  holy  and  so  strong, 
as  that  supplied  by  religion.  It  dethrones  selfishness  by  making  love 
the  ruling  principle  and  law  within.  Instead  of  repressing,  it  elevates 
and  intensifies,  all  the  'sinless  love  of  nature.  It  regulates  the 
expression  of  that  love,  so  that  instead  of  ebbing  and  flowing  with 
the  fitful  moods  and  caprices  of  the  hour,  it  flows  out  steadily  imder 
the  guidance  of  sacred  principle.  If  those  near  and  dear  are  seemingly 
Christless,  it  yearns  over  them  with  a  tender  compassion  and  solicitude 
iJl  its  own.  If  they  are  regarded  as  one  in  the  Lord,  it  embraces 
them  with  peculiar  complacency  and  delight  There  may  be  much 
warm  domestic  love  between  those  whose  hearts  never  meet  in  the 
love  and  worship  of  one  God  and  Saviour.  But  if  you  want  to  see 
with  what  pure  and  genial  and  abiding  simshine  it  can  fill  the  home, 
you  must  go  where  the  God .  of  love  and  peace  is  daily  worshipped, 
and  where  He  delights  to  dwell. 

Fellowship  in  worship  strengthens  brotherly  love  among  Christians, 
who  are  united  only  as  members  of  the  same  Church.  As  their  hearts 
meet  in  communion  with  Christ,  they  arc  drawn  into  closer  and  more 
endearing  communion  with  each  other.  Every  act  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship intensifies  their  Christian  sympathies,  and  gives  them  to  feel  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is;  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity. 
And  if  this  is  so  among  the  members  of  the  same  congregation,  how 
much  more  will  it  bo  so  in  the  little  "  Church  in  the  house,"  if  the 
Lord  has  given  its  members  "  one  heart  and  one  way  that  they  may 
fear  Him."  0  !  if  there  is  a  spot  of  earth,  over  which  the  holy  Dove 
of  peace  may  be  expected  to  spread  His  softly  brooding  wings,  it  is 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Christian  home,  where  the  tender  ties  of  nature 
are  sanctified  and  strengthened  by  the  tenderer  ties  of  grace,  and  by 
daily  fellowship  in  the  worship  and  service  of  a  common  God  and 
Redeemer.  Surely  it  is  in  homes  like  this,  that  the  glowing  apostrophe 
of  the  Christian  poet  rises  to  the  lips  : — 

*'  Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise,  that  hast  survived  the  fall ! 
Tho'  few  now  taste  thee,  unimpaired  and  pure, 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee  !  too  impure, 
Or  ioo  incautiouB,  to  preaorve  thy  avreetft 
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Unmixed  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  neglect 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup  ; 
Thon  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue,  in  thine  arms 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  again." 

But  the  serpent  that  crept  into  Paradise  may  twine  his  snaky  folds 
even  into  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Christian  home.  He  may  foment 
misunderstandings,  and  jealousies,  and  hot-tempered  resentments,  even 
there,  which  shall  find  expression  in  unkind  and  reproachful  words,  or 
in  a  proud  and  sullen  silence,  which  eats  like  a  canker  into  the  breast 
that  cherishes  it,  and  is  harder  to  bear  by  the  person  against  whom  it 
is  directed,  than  any  measure  of  outspoken  anger.  Speaking  of  such 
unhappy  jars  and  alienations,  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  has  said  "  Happy, 
indeed,  is  that  household  over  which  these  black  clouds  do  not  some- 
times hover.  But  what  means  shall  we  seek  to  dispel  them,  more 
efficacious  than  a  common  devotion  1  That  must  be  an  obstinate  ill- 
will  which  not  only  lets  the  sun  go  down  on  its  wrath,  but  carries  it 
to  the  altar,  and  to  the  evening  sacrifice.  It  is  hard  to  listen  long  to 
the  Word  of  God,  without  hearing  the  rebuke  of  all  such  dispositions. 
Peradventure,  the  very  portion  read  may  say  to  the  unrelenting  one, 
*  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar, 
and  go  thy  way ;  first,  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift.'  At  all  events  the  whole  spirit  of  the  exercise 
breathes  such  an  admonition ;  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  pray  with 
malice  on  the  heart  Forgiveness  comes  often  to  us  while  we  are 
upon  our  knees." 

But  of  all  evils  the  prevention  is  better  than  the  cure.  And  if 
family  devotion  powerfully  tends  to  cure  family  discord,  we  believe 
it  still  more  powerfully  tends  to  prevent  it  It  is  surely  not  in  vain 
that  the  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
evil,"  daily  rises  from  the  little  circle.  What  a  motive  have  they 
who  are  ever  coming  unitedly  to  the  throne  of  the  great  and  holy 
God  to  confess  their  sins  against  Him  and  to  supplicate  His  forgive- 
ness, to  bear  and  forbear  with  all  the  little  provocations  of  one 
another!  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  tendency  of  this  exercise  to 
Bootbe  the  mind — to  raise  it  above  the  influence  of  carking  and  irri- 
tating care — and  so  to  prevent  that  fretfulness  and  impatience,  which 
is  often  the  cause  of  the  sharp  and  hasty  word  being  spoken,  that 
wounds  or  inflames,  and  regarding  which  there  is  too  generally  reason 
to  say,  "  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  " 

3.  The  beneficial  influence  of  family  worship  appears  stlW  fwrlYiOT 

in  the  aid  and  eJUcimcy  it  (/ives  to  parental  training.     It  tends  to 

secure  the  first  condition  of  all  effective   training — namely,  fexed 
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habits  of  regularity  and  order.  The  poet  has  said  that  order  is 
Heaven's  first  law.  It  is  the  prime  indispensable  requisite  to  all 
good  government  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  in  the  State,  the  Church, 
the  family.  And  where  family  worship  is  observed  as  it  should  be, 
how  powerfully  does  it  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of  order !  The 
sacred  service  recurs  statedly  at  the  same  hour  on  the  morning  and 
evening  of  each  day  ;  all  must  be  present  at  the  stated  hour  to  join 
composedly  in  it ;  here  is  a  necessity  which  trains  the  young  to 
regularity  and  order,  while  it  must  lead  to  method  in  all  the  daily 
arrangements  of  the  little  society.  And  then  the  deep  seriousness  of 
the  service — the  restraint  imposed  upon  all  diu-ing  this  solemn 
approach  to  the  throne  of  God — tends  to  subdue  the  native  unruli- 
ness  of  children,  and  to  form  them  to  those  habits  of  subjection  and 
self-control  which  are  essential  to  their  present  good,  and  to  all  their 
future  success  in  life.  And  w^ell  will  it  be  if,  as  children  grow  up, 
parents  still  insist  on  the  rule  which  requires  them  to  be  present  at 
the  evening  season  of  worship.  How  else  can  they  be  sure  of  saving 
them  from  those  late  hours,  and  night  wanderings,  and  loose  com- 
panionships, which  have  been,  to  many  a  hopeful  youth,  the  first  step 
down  the  broad  way  to  temporal  and  eternal  perdition  1  O  !  parents  ! 
leave  not  yoiu*  lambs  exposed  to  the  prowling  evening  wolves. 
Gather  them  all  nightly  into  the  fold,  and  along  with  yourselves 
around  the  feet  of  the  good  Shepherd.  See  that  no  straggler  is 
missing  when  you  meet  to  commend  all  to  the  keeping  of  the  Keeper 
of  Israel.  An  occasional  absence,  unsatisfactorily  accounted  for,  may 
seem  a  little  thing,  but  remember  the  weighty  words  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  "  Familv  education  and  ord'Cr  are  some  of  the  chief  means 
of  grace.  If  these  fail  all  other  means  are  likely  to  prove  ineflTectual." 
This  duty  helps  parental  training  also  by  the  reverence  and  weight 
it  gives  to  parental  authority.  "  In  the  moniing  and  evening  devo- 
tion," says  Dr.  Dwight,  "  the  parent  is  invested  with  the  solemn 
character  of  a  priest  of  God,  a  minister  of  Christ  This  character, 
eminently  venerable  in  itself,  adds  in  the  liighest  degree  to  the 
personal  venerableness  and  dignity  of  the  parent.  Every  image  of 
him  presented  to  the  minds  of  his  children  will  include  in  it  that  of 
a  divinely-appointed  guardian  of  their  spiritual  concerns  ;  a  guide  to 
their  duty,  given  them  from  above  ;  a  venerated  and  beloved  inter- 
cessor for  their  salvation."  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
quoting  the  beautiful  words  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  to  the  same 
effect,  especially  as  we  know  that  his  is  no  fancy  sketch,  but  the 
transcript  of  his  own  experience,  learned  under  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
best  of  fathers.  "  The  fihal  affections  are  moulded  by  family  worship. 
The  child  beholds  the  parent  in  a  peculiar  relation.     Nowhere  is  the 
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Christian  fEither  so  venerable  as  where  he  leads  his  house  in  prayer. 
The  tenderness  of  love  is  hallowed  by  the  sanctity  of  reverence.     A. 
chastened  awe  is  thrown  about  the  familiar  form,  and  parental  dignity 
assumes  a  new  and  sacred  aspect     There  is  surely  nothing  unnatural 
in  the  supposition,  that  a  froward  child  shall  find  it  less  easy  to  rebel 
against  the  rule  of  one  whom  he  daily  contemplates  in  an  act  of 
devotion.     The  children  look  more  deeply  into  the  parent's  heart  by 
the  medium  of  family  prayer.     A  single  burst  of  genuine  fatherly 
anxiety,  in  the  midst  of  ardent  intercession,  may  speak  to  the  child  a 
volume  of  long  hidden  and  travailing  grief  and  love."     If  all  this  is 
true — and  many  a  child  of  praying  parents  can  attest  its  truth — ^we 
ask  if  parents,  in  dealing  with  that  "  foolishness  "  which  the  wise  man 
says  is  "  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child,"  can  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  great  moral  weight  which  their  authority  may  derive  from  the 
performance  of  this  incumbent  duty  1    We  see  and  hear  much  in  our 
day  of  the  irreverence  and  insubordination  with  which  children,  and 
young  men  particularly,  regard  their  parents,  but  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  inquire  how  far  this  is  due  to  the  parental  relation  never 
being  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  peculiar  sacredness  and 
reverence  it  derives  from  the  regular  and  devout  observance  of  family 
worship  ]     If  that  young  man  who  speaks  of  his  father,  under  a  slang 
name,  with  so  much  levity,  had  been  daily  led  by  his  parent  into  the 
awful  presence  of  God — had  daily  heard  his  parent  acting  as  his 
intercessor  with  that  great  unseen  Being  with  whom,  conscience  tells 
even  him,  he  has  to  do — had  all  his  days  thus  seen  his  parent  stand- 
ing as  it  were  between  God  and  him — would  he  dare  to  speak  of  him 
as  he  is  doing  1     Even  Bums,  libertine  though  he  was,  with  all  the 
mockery  he  has  poured  on  those  whom  he  nicknames  "  the  rigidly 
righteous,"  and  on  the  most  solemn  ordinances  of  religion,  never 
ceased  profoundly  to  revere  the  pious  parent  whose  observance  of 
femily  worship  he  has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  purest  strains, 
and  whose  image  he  has  reverently  enshrined  in  the  lines  : — 

"  The  priest- like  father  reads  the  sacred  page. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Then,  kneeling  down  to  heaven^s  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays." 

In  a  word,  what  makes  family  worship  specially  helpful — we  would 
say  indispensable — to  the  success  of  parental  training  is  the  pledge 
which  it  gives  of  parental  sincerity  and  consistency.  What  moral 
power  can  there  be  in  the  religious  instruction  of  a  parent,  who,  by 
the  neglect  of  this  duty,  excludes  in  a  manner  the  very  form  of 
religion  from  his  family  ?  He  tells  his  children  there  is  a  God  vf\iota 
they  ttre  made  to  know,  and  love,  and  serve,  yet  he  makes  no  fermaX 
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acknowledgment  of  God  before  them,  no  more  almost  than  if  He  did 
not  exist  He  exhorts  them  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  pray,  while  all 
the  week  they  see  him  leaving  the  Bible  to  lie  unopened  and  covered 
with  dust,  and  never  see  him  bowing  the  knee.  Can  he  exj)ect  the 
consciences  of  his  children  to  be  impressed  with  instructions  to  which 
he  thus  practically  gives  the  lie  1  Can  they  be  influenced  by  a  pre- 
tended concern  for  their  religious  welfare  which  bears  thus  manifestlv 
the  stamp  of  hypocrisy  ?  Let  parents  be  sure  that  children  arc  quick 
to  detect  inconsistency,  and  as  sure  as  they  detect  it  they  despise  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  children  see  a  parent  reverently  drawing 
near  to  God  each  day  in  this  duty — let  them  have  evidence  of  his 
real  anxiety  for  their  spiritual  good  in  the  earnest  and  affectionate 
petitions  they  hear  him  urging  on  their  behalf — this  will  give  double 
power  and  influence  to  his  teaching  and  example,  and  will  warrant 
the  animating  hope  that,  in  seeking  to  train  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  his  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain  in  the 
Lord. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  full  Ixjnefit  and  blessedness  of  family  worship, 
however,  we  must  view  it  as  a  direct  means  of  gpii^ual  blessing  to  the 
whole  family. 

It  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  specially  the  means  of  grace  which  God 
has  given  to  families  in  their  corporate  capacity.  It  is  the  channel 
of  communication  which  the  God  of  the  family  has  opened  with 
himself,  through  which  its  members  come  to  Him  with  their  common 
sins,  wants,  troubles,  fears,  and  through  which  He  comes  to  them  in 
the  plenitude  of  His  redeeming  mercy  and  grace.  It  was  often  when 
they  were  sacrificing  on  the  family  altar,  that  God  revealed  Himself 
in  His  covenant  character  to  the  patriarchs,  and  it  is  still  in  connec- 
tion with  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  offered  by  the  families 
that  call  upon  His  name,  that  Ho  appears  to  give  effect  to  His  great 
covenant  promise,  "  I  will  be  a  God  unto  you  and  to  your  seed  after 
you." 

Heads  of  families  need  this  precious  means  of  grace.  They  need  it 
to  sustain  the  life  of  God  in  their  souls  amidst  the  withering  influence 
of  worldly  care  and  contact — need  it  as  a  wellspring  of  refreshment 
and  comfort  amidst  the  anxieties  and  trials  that  in  one  form  or  another 
are  constantly  invading  their  dwelling — need  it  to  keep  alive  in  their 
consciences  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  to  God  in  connection  with 
their  families,  and  to  quicken  them  amidst  weakness  and  discourage- 
ment to  their  unwearied  discharge — need  all  the  motive  they  can 
derive  fh)m  it,  and  from  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  solemn  religious 
profession  they  make  in  it,  to  wise,  and  holy,  and  exemplary  walking. 
It  has  been  justly  remarked^  that  "  as  we  know  tliat  ^oxldl^  \aati  aad 
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inconsistent  professors  are  deterred  &om  performing  this  duty  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  discrepance  between  their  life  jBJid  any  acts  of 
devotion,  so  humble  Christians  are  led  by  the  same  comparison  to 
be  more  circumspect,  and  to  order  their  ways  in  such  .a  manner  as 
may  edify  their  dependants.''  In  short,  those  who  observe  it  most 
regularly  are  those  who  are  most  convinced  of  its  necessity  and 
unspeakable  benefit;  and  if  they  feel  that  its  observance  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  times  a-year  is  all  too  little  for  their  soul's  pros- 
perity, in  what  state  must  the  souls  of  those  be  whp  never  observe  it 
atallt 

Children  need  this  means  of  grace.  As  a  means  of  educating  the 
conscience  of  a  child  its  benefit  is  incalculable.  *  Apart  from  renewing 
grace,  children  who  have  been  reared  under  its  influence  from  infancy 
onward,  are  likely  to  have  a  reverence  for  God,  and  a  sense  of  the 
claims  of  God,  such  as  a  child  reared  in  the  atheistic  atmosphere  of 
a  prayerless  family  cannot  know.  But  grace  works  through  it,  and 
the  Obadiahs  who  fear  the  Lord  from  their  youth — the  Josiahs  who 
while  yet  young  begin  to  seek  after  the  God  of  their  fathers — are  gene- 
rally found  to  have  grown  up  imder  the  hallowing  influence  of  family 
devotion.  Who  knows  how  often  a  text  of  Scripture  heard  in  worship, 
has  dropped  like  seed  into  the  heart,  of  a  listening  child,  to  spring  up, 
under  the  quickening  power  of  the  spirit,  to  life  everlasting  1  Who 
knows  how  often  the  familiar  expressions  of  a  father's  prayer  have 
lingered  in  a  child's  memory,  and  come  back  to  him  it  may  be  long 
after,  and  when  far  away  from  his  early  home,  to  be  his  shield  in 
temptation,  or  to  recal  him  from  sinful  wandering  to  the  better 
thoughts  of  other  days'?  Yes!  the  memory  of  the  little  praying 
circle  at  home,  and  of  the  prayers  there  offered  for  him,  from  hearts 
that  loved  him  bettor  and  more  wisely  than  he  loved  himself,  has 
sometimes  wrought  in  the  conscience  of  the  prodigal  a  remorse  he 
could  not  bide,  till  he  had  cast  himself  before  God  with  the  cr}^, 
"  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  l^efore  thee."  There  is 
this  also  to  say,  for  the  good  effect  of  family  worship  on  children,  and 
we  judge  it  of  great  inip<3rtance  to  say  it,  that  it  is  those  and  those 
only,  who  have  been  trained  to  it  in  their  father's  house,  who  are 
likelv  to  observe  it  in  houses  of  their  own,  for  to  this  as  to  all  other 
duty  the  promise  applies,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  shall  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Senranta  need  this  means  of  grace,  and  what  good  may  they  not 
dfflive  from  it  1     Thev  have  sometimes  little  time  for  the  duties  of 
secret  religion,  even  when  they  make  conscience  of  attending  to  them. 
The  more  need  that  they  should  have  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived 
fiwn  hearing  the  Bible  read,  and  joining  in  prayer  and  praiae,  in  tVie 
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worship  of  the  family.  And  when  we  think  how  God  has  honoureci 
pious  heads  of  families  to  be  the  means  of  spiritual  blessing  to  thei  x" 
servants — when  we  think  how  beautifully  the  piety  of  Abraham  ias^ 
reflected  in  the  piety  of  his  praying  servant  Eliezer — when  we  marls- 
the  influence  of  Cornelius,  as  seen  in  his  servants,  and  the  devout- 
soldier  that  waited  on  him  continually — there  is  the  highest  encourage— 
ment  to  hope  for  a  blessing  to  servants,  from  their  being  daily  called 
to  join  in  the  exercise  of  family  worship. 

5.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we  might  have  gone  on  to  show  that 
the  blessing  which  attends  this  duty  is  far  from  being  con6ned  to  the 
family  that  practices  it.  Its  influence,  like  that  of  the  sunlight,  is  as 
diflusive  as  it  is  beneficial,  radiating  to  n^ighhotirs,  to  the  Churchy  and 
to  the  nation,  proving  itself  a  blessing  to  all. 

The  family  that  daily  and  devoutly  worships  God,  is  an  impressive 
witness  for  God  in  a  godless  and  prayerless  neighbourhood.  The 
sound  of  psalm-singing,  as  it  rises  from  it  morning  and  evening,  is 
heard  not  only  in  the  ears,  but  in  the  consciences,  of  prayerless 
families  around.  It  constrains  them  to  think  of  their  foi^tten  Grod, 
and  their  neglected  duty.  It  powerfully  rebukes  their  sin  in  living 
without  God  in  the  world.  In  many  cases  the  rebuke  may  only 
irritate  and  call  forth  reproach ;  but  in  others  like  the  psalm-singing 
of  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  dungeon  of  Philippi,  which  seems  to  have 
l>een  one  means  of  awakening  the  jailor,  it  may  be  blessed  to  work  in 
them  conviction  and  repentance.  And  should  there  be  a  God-fearing 
family  near,  its  members  will  feel  encouraged,  strengthened,  cheered, 
by  the  thought  that  they  are  not  alone,  even  as  Christian  was  cheered 
when  in  the  dark  and  frightful  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Faithful  on  before,  singing  amid  the  gloom. 

Then,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  trite  and  true  saying  that  the 
**  family  is  the  nursery  of  the  Church "  to  indicate  the  beneficial 
influence  which  family  worship  has  upon  the  Church.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  those  who  have  been  piously  reared  in  "  the  church  in  the 
house,"  who  become  the  most  pious,  and  exemplary,  and  usefiil 
members  of  the  church  in  the  sanctuary.  Trained  to  the  worship  of 
God  from  infancy,  and  to  submit  to  their  beloved  parents  as  their 
guides  in  it,  they  are  prepared  to  show  a  regard  for  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  and  a  respect  for  its  ministers,  such  as  is 
lamentably  awantiiig  in  many  of  the  young  in  our  day,  who  have 
learned  from  the  example  of  prayerless  parents  a  prayerless  disregard 
of  all  Divine  things.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  effect  of  family  prayer 
in  calling  down  a  direct  blessing  upon  the  Church's  ordinances  and 
efforts.  No  one  will  undervalue  this  who  remembers  that  it  was 
through  the  mstrumentality  of  tho  family  ^oreYvvp  daivV^  oVu^erved  m 
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the  honse  of  Cornelius,  that  the  door  of  salvation  was  opened  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  Church  is  largely  made  up  of  families,  and  if  every 
family  was  a  praying  family — spreading  out  the  fleece  of  prayer  to 
catch  the  heavenly  dew — how  abundantly  would  the  whole  Churcli 
be  revived  and  refreshed  ! 

In  a  word,  it  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  fear  and  worship  of 

God  in  the  family  lies  at  the  very  root  of  our  national  prosperity.     Its 

influence  in  this  respect  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  promise  of 

God  to  the  patriarch — "  Abraham  shall  surely  become  a  great  and 

Diighty  nation,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in 

him :  for  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children  and  his 

household  after  him."     This  plainly  indicates  the  great  principle  that 

the  blessing  of  God  which  alone  makes  a  nation  mighty  and  prosperous, 

comes  in  the  way  of  children,  the  future  subjects  of  the  nation,  being 

trained  by  parental  influence  to  habits  of  subordination,  and  to  the 

practice  of  piety.     Yes !  the  piety  of  its  praying  families  is  the  only 

real  strength  of  a  nation,  and  in  it  lies  a  safeguard  to  the  nation's 

weal,  more  powerful  than  all  the  wisdom  of  its  statesmen,  and  all  the 

death-dealing  might  of   its  armies  and   navies.      We  need  national 

reform  in  many  respects,  but  no  reform  will  ever  be  effectual  which 

does  not  reach  the  fountainhead  of  national  character  in  the  family, 

and  bring  the  young  who  are  to  form  our  future  citizenry  under  the 

restraining,   purifying,  and   elevating   influence   of  family   religion. 

"  The  true  way  to  bring  health  to  a  diseased  nation  is  to  carry  the 

cure  to  every  house." 

It  is  not  imlikely  that  these  remarks  may  be  read  by  heads  of 
families  who  are  altogether,  or  in  great  measure,  neglecting  family 
worsliip.  Let  us  ask  such,  with  aU  earnestness  and  affection,  if  they 
can  continue  to  deprive  themselves  and  their  families  of  the  inesti- 
mable advantages  we  have  seen  to  flow  from  this  duty,  and  to  risk 
the  dangers  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  "  heathen  and  the 
families  that  call  not  on  God's  name  ] "  They  would  not  starve  the 
bodies  of  those  dependent  on  them  ;  will  they  be  guilty  of  the  greater 
crime  and  cruelty  of  robbing  them  of  the  good  which  God  has  ap- 
pointed this  means  of  grace  to  convey  to  their  souls  1  Let  them  not 
persist  another  day  in  a  neglect  for  which  they  must  answer  to  God, 
and  for  which  they  shall  one  day  bitterly  upbraid  themselves,  it  may 
be,  when  they  can  find  no  place  for  repentance.  "  I  shall  never 
forget,"  says  an  eminent  Scottish  minister,  "  the  bitter  anguish  with 
which  a  working  man,  many  years  ago,  annoimced  to  me  the  unex- 
pected death  of  his  only  child,  an  interesting  girl  of  fifteen  years  of 
age  : — *  She  is  gone  J  and  oh,  sir,  there  is  one  thing  for  w\i\c\i  1  ^\\«X\ 
not  fatgire  mfself,  though  I  hope  God  may  yet  in  mercy  fotgvvc  m^ 
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— Bhe  never  heard  a  prayer  from  my  lips,  nor  from  beneath  my 
roof!'" 

Daily  family  worship  was  at  one  time  all  but  universal  in  the 
Secession,  and  probably  some  who  read  this  are  descended  from  pious 
forefathers  who  practised  it,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  it  in  their 
own  early  days,  though  they  are  now  denying  these  to  their  families. 
We  cannot  address  such  more  fitly  or  impressively  than  in  the  w^ords 
of  the  pious  Orton  : — "  Religion  hath  been  the  honour  of  your  families 
for  many  generations,  and  been  no  disadvantage  to  them  either  in 
point  of  character  or  circiunstances.  And  it  is  much  more  your  glory 
to  be  descended  from  such  ancestors,  than  to  be  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  nobles  and  princes.  Now,  have  you  no  gratitude  to  God  for 
such  a  privilege  as  this  1  Will  you  lose  the  ancient  glory  of  your 
family  ?  Shall  it  ever  be  said  that  the  entail  of  religion  was  cut  off 
by  you,  and  that  your  family  is  the  first  in  the  line  in  which  the 
worship  of  God  is  cast  out ;  that  yours  is  the  first  heathen  family  in 
the  succession  1 " 
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This  distinguiBhed  Christian  and  consistent  witness  for  the  cause  of  God,  was 
the  child  of  many  prayers.  His  mother  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  her 
godly  acquaintances  for  the  spirituality  of  her  conversation,  and  a  rare  degree 
of  attaiimient  in  habitually  walking,  Enoch-like,  with  God.  She  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  the  first  Secession  minister  of  Thurso — a  man  whose  memory  was 
long  embalmed  in  the  remembrance  of  the  godly  in  that  place — and  joined  in 
the  solemn  work  of  covenanting,  engaged  in  by  the  congregation  there,  with 
special  tokens  of  Divine  countenance.  Though  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  Parish  Church,  she  walked  regularly  some  five  miles  to  enjoy  a  pure 
dispensation  of  the  ordinances  of  Divine  grace,  in  connection  ^vith  a  faithful 
testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  Many  notable  sayings  were  long 
remembered  and  often  repeated  by  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  this  godly  woman.  We  can  only  mention  one  of  these  here. 
Being  engaged  in  reaping,  the  harvest  preceding  her  death,  she  could  say  at 
its  termination,  that  she  had  never  lifted  her  hand  with  a  handful  of  com 
Tvithout  some  thought  about  unseen  and  eternal  things,  or  as  she  expressed  it, 
"without  thinking  what  they  were  doing  in  heaven  or  hell."  This  may  be 
thought  impossible,  but  what  has  not  grace  done,  and  what  can  it  not  do  I 

Sinclair  Waters  was  the  eighth  child  of  a  family  of  ten — five  sons  and  five 
daughters — eight  of  whom  lived  to  take  positions  in  society,  and  were  equally 
divided  between  the  Secession  and  the  Established  Cliurches.  The  subject  of 
this  notice  was  not  educated  a  Seceder — his  mother  having  died  while  he  was 
a  boy,  and  his  father  continuing  an  adherent  of  the  Establishment ;  but  after 
arriving  at  mature  years  he  was  led,  in  the  exercise  of  deliberate  judgment,  to 
accede  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Secession,  by  a  cordial  adoption  of  its  principles 
— being  persuaded  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Word  of  (iod.     In  1837* 

*  We  »n  gUtd  to  lotrodnoe  the  following  notes  m  to  Sinclair,  which  came  to  hftod  since  our 
notice  wMs  oampleted.    Thej  have  been  furnished  by  bis  only  surfVvVas  \>tQVki«s,  \:i&a  'Bjkv. 
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he  WM  elected  and  ordoiiied  an  elder  in  the  congregation  of  Thano — an  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  for  thirty  years,  with  credit  to  himself,  to 
the  comfort  of  his  brethren,  and  edification  of  the  congregation.  And,  with 
the  reyene  of  any  aspiration  to  such  a  position,  came  to  be  acknowledged  as  a 
cidd—prineeps  inter  pares. 

He  was  far  from  being  eloquent,  but  could  weigh  any  subject  under  con- 
sidention  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  his  own  peculiar  way  set  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  a  convincing  light. 

It  was  by  him  that  a  protest  was  tabled  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  of 
Thnno,  against  accession  to  the  Free  Church,  when  this  was  agreed  to  by  the 
majority  of  the  members  present.  The  meeting  was  unquestionably  called 
with  undue  haste — ^the  legally  sanctioned  interval  between  the  calling  of  a 
meetiug  and  the  time  of  its  assembling  being  ignored.  It  was  also  laigely 
through  his  influence  and  weight  of  character  that  a  congregation,  adhering  to 
the  sworn  to  principles  of  the  Original  Secession,  was  preserved  in  that  place. 
Having  got  a  paper  drawn  up  for  the  purpose — and  without  presuming  to 
dictate  to  any,  but  leaving  each  to  judge  for  himself — ^he  obtained  the  signa- 
tures of  some  half  of  the  congregation  agreeing  cordially  to  abide  in  the  position 
which  they  had  previously  occupied. 

The  principles  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  embracing  aU  the  scriptural 
attainments  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  doctrine  and 
Worship,  discipline  and  government,  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Standards, 
i^worn  to  in  the  Covenants — National  and  Solemn  League — and  vindicated  in 
the  Original  Secession  Testimony,  was,  in  the  esteem  of  this  elder,  the  cause 
cf  God,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  was  prepared  to  expend  any  amount 
of  bbonr,  and  make  any  degree  of  sacrifice  of  mere  personal  gratification ;  even 
in  respect  of  edification  and  comfort  of  a  spiritual  kind,  which,  with  so  many 
at  the  present  time,  is  held  to  l)e  paramount  to  what  relates  to  the  glory  of 
(jod— the  supreme  end  for  which  man  was  made.  It  was  not  however  for 
what  he  was  honoured  to  do  in  this  way,  but  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
done,  and  the  high  degree  of  his  attainment  in  walking  with  God  in  this  and 
all  other  things,  of  which  there  is  satisfactory  evidence,  that  we  have  been 
induced  to  draw  up  this  memorial  of  him.  There  is  varied  proof  that  it  was 
his  habitual  aim  in  all  things  to  have  the  Word  of  God  for  a  lamp  to  his  feet 
uid  a  light  to  his  path. 

In  addition  to  what  is  matter  of  our  own  personal  knowledge,  we  have 
sitiafaction  in  being  able  to  adduce  the  following  testimonies  by  very  competent 
witnesses,  who  had  for  a  long  period  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  his 


r^Til  Waters,  a  roach  respected  minister  of  the  Free  Church.  Burghrad,  Elgin,  who  has  been, 
tad  ttill  ia,  very  iDdefiitiguble  io  bis  labuurs  as  a  ^uistur,  aud  few,  periiapa,  have  more  cause  to 
b.pe  that  they  shall  have  many  for  a  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at 
HU  coming,  thaa  he  has.  Mr.  Waters  states  that  between  him  aud  Sinclair  a  private,  confi- 
dential, friendly,  and  brotherly  correspondence  was  carried  on  for  upwards  of  forty  yearn,  and 
that  it  was  of  incalcuiuble  benetit  to  both.  They  opened  their  miuds  freely  to  one  another, 
dttlt  faithfully  with  each  other,  reproved  when  they  saw  canKe,  and  prayed  much  for  one 
toother.  From  this  brother  we  iearn  that  Sinclair  kept  private  fasts,  that  he  had  deep  thoughts 
tboat  points  of  doctrine  in  relation  to  faith  and  prtictice,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  incarna- 
tion, and  the  question,  How  all  things  are  to  be  done  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  That  when  he  had 
(iifflenlty  as  tb  anything  ia  which  the  nation,  the  Church,  or  himself  was  involved,  he  seemed 
to  give  the  Lord  no  rest  until  He  made  known  in  His  own  way  what  the  issue  would  be,  and 
«iMt  was  his  own  duty  in  relation  to  it ;  that  at  his  last  m  leting  with  him,  not  long  bef oro 
Ills  death.  Sinclair  told  him  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  late  years  of  going  among  ignorant  and 
etKkss  famiiiei,  praymg  with  them,  and  keeping  a  kind  of  family  worship ;  and  that  these 
ware  auong  his  Ltst  words  to  him,  "  Yea,  Christ  came  into  my  heart  when  I  wm  yown^,  nutV 
He  never  went  out  of  it"  Thin  brother  also  teBtiQea  that  Sinclair waa  char&ctetU«d  by  XitiQ 
i»itlknwt€^Ur  from  hU  boylwHl.  tint  he  wa;§  nt'ver  known  to  utter  a  falsehood  ot  a  uiVnc*^ 
au6,  Mad  Uut  mil  uaaeemly  language  was  abhorred  by  him. 
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manner  of  life,  and  who  are  also  entirely  free  from  any  bias,  arising  from 
natural  ties,  to  influence  their  judgment.  The  testimony  of  the  first  witness 
is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  You  ask  me  to  say  what,  from  my  point  of  view,  I  observed  in  Sinclair  Waters 
to  commend  him  so  highly  in  my  estimation.  I  cannot  very  well  answer  that 
Question ;  and  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  the  readers  of 
tne  Magazine  any  proper  idea  of  Sinclair's  great  worth ;  for,  the  great  attraction, 
the  secret  of  his  influence  consisted  in  the  quiet  unobtrusive  holiness  of  his  life  and 
the  integrity  of  his  walk,  until  at  length  he  had,  for  a  great  many  years,  attained 
the  dignity  of  an  old  disciple. 

*'  From  my  point  of  view  I  chiefly  admired  his  cheerful  and  contented  religious 
disposition — of  him  it  may  be  said,  in  temijoral  as  well  as  spiritual  things,  that  he 
walked  by  faith.  I  admired  how  he  fulfillea  the  Apostolic  maxim,  *  Not  slothfal  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.*  Although  so  advanced  in  years,  there 
were  not  many  men  here  who  worked  harder  than  he  did — not  that  lie  loved  the 
world  in  the  least,  far  fi'om  it — but  he  considered  it  part  of  his  duty,  and  entere<l 
heartily  into  it. 

"I  observed  that,  although  doubtless  'a  man  greatly  beloved,'  it  was  not  given 
him  to  have  worldly  wealth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  sometimes  tried. 

**  I  also  admired  m  him  how  deep  personal  religion  is  so  utterly  removed  from  any 

sjrt  of  Pharisaism,  and  how  different  true  humility  is  from  that  which  insinuates 

an  imagined  superiority  to  others.     It  was  seen  in  Sinclair  also  how  a  man,  in  com- 

.paratively  Immble  circumstances,  may  ilie  universally  respected  and  lamented  by  all 

classes,  and  that  the 

*' '  Lives  of  good  men  aU  remind  us 
We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.' " 

Another  gentleman,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  character 
and.  worth  of  Sinclair  Waters,  and  than  whom,  few  are  more  capable  of  appre- 
ciating Christian  excellence,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"Now  as  to  my  dear  departed  father,*  Sinclair  Waters,  he  was  my  intimate  friend 
for  twenty-five  years,  and,  though  my  connection  with  the  body  of  which  he  was  an 
honoured  member  has  been  of  late  date,  I  think  I  had  as  much  of  his  confidence,  if 
not  more,  than  any  of  the  members  in  this  county. 

"  Had  I  time  I  could  give  matter  to  fill  a  volume,  and  yet  the  half  would  not  be 
told.  I  must,  however,  confine  my  remarks  to  a  few  particulars  rest>ecting  him  :— 
Ist,  He  was  eminently  a  man  of  prayer  and  meditation — whether  at  Ids  work,  or  on 
a  journey,  he  was  always  praying  or  meditating.  2d,  His  charity  was  boundless — 
all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  beloved  by  him.  3d,  And  yet  he  was 
faithful  to  the  Testimony  and  princijiles  which  he  had  taken  up,  with  every  person 
ill  every  society,  and  under  every  circumstance.  4th,  He  was  never  absent  from 
t!ie  church  or  prayer  meeting,  however  severe  the  weather  might  be.  .  .  .  Such 
was  his  respect  to  what  he  held  to  be  the  public  cause  of  God,  that  his  words  were, 
'  I  cannot  in  anything  seek  or  prefer  my  own  comfort  to  Christ  and  His  cause.*  I 
can  never  forget  the  first  meeting  I  hatl  with  him  after  the  Disruption  took  place. 
He  seemed  to  be  moved  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  beyond  anything  I  had  seen 
with  him  on  any  former  occasion.  He  had  just  begun  his  work  and  labour  of  love 
in  rallying  around  the  standard  *of  Zion^s  King  and  Zion's  cause,  and  Scotland's 
covenanted  laws,'  as  many  of  the  congregation  of  Tlmrso  as  were  at  aU  inclined  to 

ioin  with  him  in  doing  so — drawing  support,  strength,  and  comfort  from  the  Word. 
n  the  progress  of  his  labour  and  conflict  he  many  a  time  hoped  against  hope,  but  at 
its  end  ne  was  not  put  to  shame.  I  may  a<ld  that  at  that  time  I  had  no  thoughts  of 
being  connected  with  him  in  church  fellowship  on  earth,  but  a  few  years  brought 
this  about,  and  I  came  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  weekly  prayer  meeting  till 
his  removal. 

"At  the  Disruption  of  the  Establishment  he  was  much  interested  in  the  Free 
Church,  and  said,  *  This  i)eoiile  will  eat  up  all,  as  the  ox  eatcth  the  grass  of  the 
field ;'  but  a  few  years  afterwards  his  mind  underwent  a  great  change  respecting  this 
movement.  He  was  greatly  disap|>oinbed  that  the  Free  Church  did  not  take  up  the 
whole  Reformation  platform. 

"  I  was  with  him  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  among  many  things  which  he 
told  me,  I  may  mention  that,  in  8i)eaking  of  the  psalms  and  hymns,  his  words  were, 

*  FAtber  is  here  a  rerenDUH  deilgnaUon,  expres^v^  ot  warm  ChxisViMi  t«\£ix^ 
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'Tbe  pMfaBi  give  the  saint  his  part,  and  the  sinner  his ;  hut  ^e  hymns  send  all  to 
hearen— in  the  one  we  have  the  testimony^  but  not  in  the  other.' 

"  He  told  me  he  had  made  a  covenant  with  Christ,  and  that  he  had  given  him  two 
offers— tiie  one  to  leave  him  for  a  time,  the  other  to  take  him  home — and  that  he 
luid  iceepted  the  latter.  I  may  add,  writes  the  same  gentleman,  that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age  respected  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  so  wonderfully  preserved,  that  the 
vieked  and  careless  could  not  put  a  finger  on  him.  Contentment  was  another  char- 
acteristic— ^in  whatever  state,  and  under  all  circimistances,  he  seemed  content.  At 
thii  I  often  wondered,  but  the  promise,  or  rather  faith  in  the  promise,  was  the 
leeret  cause  of  this.  Diligence  m  business  also  was  a  characteristic.  Always  at 
work ;  indeed,  he  was  a  hani-working  man,  and  often  told  me  that  his  desire  was  to 
be  ftrengthened  for  lus  work  while  left  on  earth." 

From  a  conununication  given  by  an  intelligent  and  obeervant  witness,  the 
fullowing  excerpts  are  taken  : — 

"I  have  frequently  been  struck  with  his  method  of  spiritualisins  on  any  subject 
that  might  come  up ;  and  also  with  the  sound  judgment  that  he  snowed  as  to  tem- 
poral tMngs.  He  could  give  wise  counsel  in  relation  to  things  in  which  many  might 
think  he  took  no  interest  whatever.  Sinclair  was  always  m  his  place  at  church, 
eren  in  levere  weather.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  his  old  manly  face  in  the  elders  seat, 
while  others  unnecessarily  detained  themselves  from  the  house  of  God. 

"  He  was  blessed  in  a  high  degree  with  habitual  relish  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
r^pel  which  he  heard  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  He  greatly  comforted  his  youns 
ptBtor,  who  was  sometimes  cast  down,  by  telling  him  the  enjoyment  which  he  had 
in  hii  ministrations.  *  That  sermon,'  be  used  to  say,  '  was  sweetest  and  most  prized 
by  him  in  which  there  was  most  of  Christ.  This  was  his  idea  of  a  sermon.*  Highly 
fAToured  were  they  who  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  Sinclair  on  his  way  home  on 
SiiblMkth  evenings,  as  he  went  over  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  the  particular 
subjects  of  discourse  heard  during  the  day. 

"  He  continued  to  attend  the  public  means  of  grace  till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death.    Indeed,  his  last  eifort  to  go  out  was  to  get  to  the  house  of  God.     As  his  last 

illneu  was  short,  I  only  saw  him  twice  during  that  time He  was  much 

annoyed  when  individuals  spoke  of  his  high  experience.  In  referring  to  this,  he  told 
me,  when  we  were  about  to  engage  in  worship,  to  aU  appearance  for  the  last  time  on 
euih,  to  avoid  speaking  of  his  high  experience.  I  was  to  take  a  psalm  with  mercy 
in  il    He  then  added,  *  Take  that  psahn  '— 

"  '  In  our  low  state  who  on  us  thought : 
For  he  bath  mercy  ever' " 

Ab  he  made  conscience  of  being  timeously  at  the  place  of  meeting,  and  was 
{lerhaps  scarcely  ever  seen  disturbing  the  congregation  by  coming  in  late — ^an 
evil,  of  which  many  think  so  lightly—  it  very  frequently  fell  to  him  to  wait  at 
the  receipt  of  the  offering  presented  to  the  Lonl  by  the  worshippers.  His 
uniform  but  unostentatious  solemnity,  in  this  part  of  duty,  could  scarcelv  fail 
to  make  an  impression  on  those  by  whom  it  was  witnessed.  His  eye  was 
^idorn  raised  so  as  to  see  the  countenances  of  the  offerers.  He  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  and  they  were  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  that,  in  giving 
and  receiving  these  offerings  they  acted  under  the  inspecting  eye  of  that  God, 
to  whom  this  was  a  meet  act  of  homage,  in  which  it  was  an  honour  and  a 
privilege  to  take  part. 

An  elder  belonging  to  the  Thurso  congregation,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
being  with  Sinclair  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  subsequent  to  a  Communion 
season  at  Castletown,  told  the  writer,  that  Sinclair  was  engaged  in  prayer  no 
less  than  seven  times  that  evening,  and  at  each  time  with  a  freshness  of 
thought  and  expression  altogether  singular.  These  prayers  w^e  offered  partly 
in  a  meeting  of  the  congregation  in  the  church,  partly  afterwards  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  elders,  and  partly  in  his  own  house  after  returning  home.  My 
informant  had  accompanied  him  home,  and  testifies  that  his  conversation  was 
spiritual  throughout,  and  his  chief  theme,  the  Saviour.  This  can  only  be 
accounted  fdr  by  the  large  measure  in  which  the  Spirit  rested  upon  Vatxx. 

He  w.is  \)orD  28tb  Fehnmry,  J  790,  and  taken  home,  we  can  acarco\^  OlowXit, 
to  ^  Father's  house  above,  on  Friday,  the  7th  Juno,  1867. 
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By  his  removal  the  congregation  of  Thnrso  sustained  a  heavy  loss  ;  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  it  suffered  another  bereavement  in  the  removal  of 
John  Gumming,  who  had  been  ordained  to  the  eldership  at  the  same  time  as 
Sinclair  Waters — ^a  man  of  kindred  spirit — one  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  was 
honoured  above  many  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  **  adorning  the  doctrine 
of  Qod  our  Saviour,"  exemplary  in  his  office,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
incumbent  on  him  in  relation  to  the  Church,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  in  his  habitual  walk  and  conversation.  Such  dispensations  furnish 
renewed  occasion  to  the  true  fearers  of  God's  name  to  put  up  the  prayer, 
"  Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the 
children  of  men." 

When  it  is  stated  that  Sinclair  Waters  was  never  absent  from  Church,  how- 
ever rough  the  weather  might  be,  it  should  be  marked  that  he  was  some  five 
miles  distant  from  the  place  of  meeting,  so  that  he  travelled  about  ten  miles 
every  Sabbath,  as  well  as  to  the  monthly  meetings  which  were  held  in  the 
Church.  It  should  be  known  also,  that  while  he  was  thus  punctual  in  attend - 
i  ig  the  prayer-meetings,  there  were  few  men  who  had  their  hands  so  full  of 
work  connected  with  the  management  of  a  farm — in  all  the  labours  connected 
with  which  he  was  the  main-spring,  and  not  the  mere  overseer,  nearly  all  his 
days.  Yet,  neither  in  summer  nor  winter,  seedtime  nor  harvest,  were  the 
cares  of  the  farm,  or  the  demands  of  any  emergency  connected  therewith, 
permitted  to  interfere  with  such  attendance.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fa^t 
that,  with  all  this  pressure  of  labour,  he  for  a  considerable  time  attended  two 
prayer-meetings  every  Saturday — one  connected  with  the  congregation  of 
Thurso,  and  the  other  with  that  of  Castletown.  It  should,  however,  be 
stated,  in  connection  with  this,  that  he  was  blessed  above  many  with  a 
vigorous  physical  constitution,  fitting  him  for  all  this  continuous  labour  ;  but 
rarely  have  bodily  strength  and  a  long  lease  of  health  been  so  assiduously 
devoted  to  the  combined  performance  of  duty  in  relation  to  spiritual  and 
earthly  things. 

Dr.  Johnstone,  the  great  English  essayist  and  lexicographer,  is  recorded  to 
have  said,  that  when  Scotch  words  and  phrases — which  at  the  time  of  his  NHsit 
were  copiously  used  in  the  pulpit  and  religious  exercises — should  be  discon- 
tinued, religion  would  die  out.  Whether  this  may  or  may  not  have  had  any 
iniiuence,  the  power  of  godliness  has  sadly  faded  in  Scotland  simultaneously 
with  the  disuse  of  our  native  language.  In  Sinclair  Waters  there  were  striking 
relics  of  the  one  and  the  other  in  combination.  Few  made  such  copious  use  of 
Scotch  terms  in  prayer  and  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  prayer  he  frequently 
used  modes  of  expression  which,  to  those  who  did  not  know  the  spirit  of  the 
worahipi>er,  might  seem  to  indicate  want  of  reverence.  But  they  were  so  far 
from  being  repulsive  that  they  were  prized  by  those  who  knew  him  and  were 
of  a  kindred  spirit.  By  such  it  was  felt  that  they  arose  from  his  enjoying 
more  than  ordinary  blissful  familiarity  of  intercourse  with  heaven,  and  an 
indication  that  it  was  his  privilege,  in  some  degree,  to  particijiate  of  the  honour 
of  Moses,  with  whom  "God  spake  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his 
friend." 

He  was  not  always  alike,  however.  What  cliild  of  God  is  so  !  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  an  unusual  degree  of  sunshine,  but  he  know  also  what  clouds  obscur- 
ing the  spiritual  sky  were  ;  and  the  pain  of  contlictiug  with  sin  and  satan,  the 
world  and  the  flesh.  Though  humble  and  unassuming,  he  was  truly  no  ordi- 
nary man,  and  lives  in  the  memory  of  a  large  circle  of  Christian  acquaintances, 
And  there  is  good  reaaow  to  expect  that  the  in^uence  ol  Yna  ex»m?^\&  ^Sfcia^  W 
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among  his  numeroiis  descendants — ^thirteen  children  being  alive,  so  far 
as  known,  at  the  time  of  his  death — and  also  in  the  experience  of  those  who 
profited  by  intercourse  with  him,  and  through  them  to  others,  many  days 
hence — yea  throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  The  usefulness  of  the  godly  does 
not  die  with  them.  They  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  and  blissful  remembrance. 
What  an  animating  motive  should  this  be  to  press  after  some  gracious  attain- 
ment in  a  life  of  unwearied  well-doiog,  and  thus  honoured  to  be  **  followers  of 
them  who  by  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises. '' 

These  memorials  of  departed  worth  are  collected  and  presented  to  our  readers 
in  the  hope  that  they  shall,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  various  classes  of  persons.  They  are  calculated  to  stir  up  the 
godly  to  increased  diligence  in  every  good  work — to  encourage  the  young  to 
remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth — and  to  teach  parents  to 
make  the  moral  training  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their  children  the  main 
object  of  their  care.  They  may  minister  salutary  reproof  to  those  who,  while 
they  employ  their  physical  energies  with  great  earnestness  in  earthly  pursuits, 
are  slothful  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties,  and  in  atten^ng  to  the 
things  that  concern  their  eternal  peace.  They  may  also  reprove  those  who 
mske  the  pressure  of  earthly  cares  an  excuse  for  the  entire  neglect  of  spiritual 
duties,  instead  of  combining  diligence  in  business,  with  fervour  in  spirit,  serv- 
ing the  Lord,  as  well  as  such  as  are  ever  inverting  the  divinely-appointed 
order  of  seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  thus 
manifesting  practical  disbelief  of  the  encouragement  that,  in  doing  as  God 
enjoins,  He  will  sec  that  the  other  things,  about  which  they  are  so  anxious, 
shall  be  added. 


I^iteraturc. 


The  Four  EvangdUtSy  with  the  Distinctive  Characteriati^M  of  their  Gospels.  By 
Edward  A.  Thomson,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Stephen's,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  k  T.  Chirk.    1868. 

The  accomplished  author  of  this  work  modestly  tells  us  in  the  Pre- 
face that  he  does  not  pretend  to  originality.  But  the  idea  of  the 
work,  if  not  original,  is  wrought  out  with  much  ability  and  freshness 
of  handling,  and  with  very  commendable  painstaking  and  care.  The 
idea,  broadly  stated,  is,  that  while  there  is  perfect  harmony  between 
the  four  Gospels,  arising  from  the  oneness  of  their  inspiration  and  of 
their  subject,  they  are  at  the  same  time  characterised  by  a  strongly 
marked  and  most  instructive  diversity.  This  diversity  arises  partly 
from  the  impress  which  the  distinctive  pereonality  of  each  of  the  four 
hiunan  writers  has  left  upon  his  narrative,  and  partly  from  the  special 
aspect  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  each  was  led  more  distinctively  to  look 
at  and  to  pourtray.  It  is  chiefly  the  latter  source  of  diversity  which 
Mr.  Thomson  has  set  himself  to  examine  and  elucidate. 

He  does  not  indeed  by  any  means  overlook  the  other.      He  has 
shown  at  some  length,  and  elfectivelj,  how  the  individual  per^otisX 
dmncierist/cs  of  the  four  KraDgcUata,  and  the  difference  oi  \iievc 
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more  immediate  design,  have  tended  to  give  shape  and  colouring  to 
their  respective  histories;  how  Matthew  the  publican,  writing  specially 
for  Jews,  shows  that  fondness  for  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement 
to  which  he  had  been  trained  as  a  collector  of  revenue,  groups  together 
discourses,  miracles,  parables,  not  in  the  strict  order  of  time,  but 
according  to  the  unity  of  the  subject,  and  so  as  to  bring  out  effectively 
the  evidence  for  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  he  is  also  continually 
proving  by  appeals  to  prophetic  Scripture ;  how  Mark,  Peter's  son  in 
the  faith,  evidently  writes  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter,  shows 
by  the  words  he  uses  and  the  explanations  he  gives  that  he  has  chiefly 
in  view  the  benefit  of  Gentile  readers,  and  excels  all  the  others  in  the 
graphic  and  picturesque  touches  by  which  he  makes  the  scenes  and 
actions  of  the  life  of  Christ  stand  out  with  life-like  vividness  before 
the  imagination ;  how  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  is  constantly 
betraying  his  profession  by  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  sick 
who  were  brought  to  Christ  to  be  healed,  and  the  cures  which  He 
wrought  on  them,  and  appears  pre-eminently  as  the  educated  and 
accomplished  historian  in  his  classic  introduction,  and  in  the  com- 
pleteness, the  consecutive  order,  and  the  easy,  graceful  flow  of  his 
narration;  and  how,  last  of  all,  John  asserts  his  individuality,  by 
confining  himself  very  much  to  a  record  of  the  Judean  ministry  of 
Jesus,  by  his  use  of  such  terms  as  "the  Only-begotten,"  "the  Word,*' 
"  the  Light,"  "  the  Life,"  "  the  Comforter,"  by  his  tendency  to  inter- 
ject into  the  history  expository  reflections  and  comments  of  his  own, 
and  by  his  preserving  those  discourses  which  most  reveiil  the  depth 
and  tenderness  of  the  heart  of  the  Lord.  These  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  several  Evangelists  Mr.  Thomson  has  noted  and  illustrated,  and 
they  are  well  worthy  of  being  noted  and  illustrated.  They  bring  out 
the  independence  of  the  writers  and  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  wi'itings  on  which  their  individuality  is  so  strikingly  impressed. 
The  more  such  diversities  appear,  the  more  evident  is  it  that  the  per- 
fect unity  which  underlies  them  is  due  to  the  harmonising  influence 
of  the  One  Divine  Spirit  of  inspiration. 

But  we  have  said  that  Mr.  Thorn s6n  dwells  chiefly  on  the  diversity 
occasioned  by  each  Evangelist  having  been  manifestly  inspired  to 
bring  out  in  distinctive  prominence  one  special  aspect  of  the  personal 
and  official  glory  of  Christ.  On  the  necessity  for  this  he  says: — "His 
was  the  most  wonderful  life  ever  spent  on  earth  ;  there  was  a  fulness 
of  development  in  it,  a  richness  of  phenomena,  which  far  exceeded  the 
perceptive  power  of  any  individual  mind  ;  there  was  no  merely  human 
being  of  sufficient  comprehension  to  take  in  the  whole ;  there  was  no 
one  adequate  to  produce  a  complete  representation  of  it ;  the  task 
required  more  minds  than  one;  and  hcucc  t\ie  DwiTie  ^ToVv&\o\iQS.\i!kft 
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four  Evangelists,  without  whose  fourfold  plenitude  we  should  have 
manifestlj  had  an  imperfect  or  but  a  partial  view  of  His  person, 
character,  and  life.''  In  illustrating  this  part  of  his  subject,  and 
bringing  out  that  special  aspect  of  the  person  and  office  of  Christ 
which  he  thinks  it  was  given  each  Evangelist  peculiarly  to  exhibit, 
Mr.  Thomson  makes  a  very  happy  use  of  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Church,  that  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  Apocalypse  are  designed 
to  represent  the  four  Evangelists.  Of  course  he  is  careful  to  explain, 
that  he  by  no  means  adopts  such  a  fanciful  iuterpretation  of  the 
Apocalyptic  symbol,  and  that  he  uses  it  solely  by  way  of  accommoda- 
tion, as  an  appropriate  illustration  and  as  an  aid  to  memory.  The 
first  Uving  creature  resembled  a  lion,  the  king  of  beasts :  and  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  Matthew  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  Lion  of  the 
rojal  tribe  of  Judah,  as  Messiah  the  Prince,  the  Heir  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  second  living  creature  was  like  a  calf,  or  an  ox  rather, 
the  symbol  of  patient  and  productive  labour :  and  in  Mai-k,  "  the 
Gospel  of  action,"  as  it  has  been  called,  Jesus  appears  especially  as 
the  Servant  of  the  Father,  patiently  and  laboriously  working  the  work 
of  Him  that  sent  Him  while  it  was  day.  The  third  living  creatiu*e 
liad  the  face  of  a  man  :  and  in  Luke,  the  Gospel  of  humanity,  Jesus 
appears  pre-eminently  as  the  Son  of  Man,  the  kinsman  Redeemer  of 
mankind  sinners,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.  The  fourth  living  creature 
had  the  form  of  an  eagle,  the  bird  of  heaven,  soaring  aloft  with 
unwinking  e^^es  into  the  dazzling  radiance  of  the  sim  :  and  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  the  Divine,  we  have  the  high  unsearchable  mysteries 
of  Christ's  Divine  person  and  mission,  the  glory  of  the  only-begotten 
of  the  Father  full  of  grace  and  truth.  We  cannot  give  even  an  out- 
line of  the  copiously  illustrated  induction  of  particulars  by  which  Mr. 
Thomson  shows  that,  while  the  Evangelists  by  no  means  ignore  the 
other  aspects  of  the  matchless  and  manifold  life  of  Jesus,  they  each 
^nve  distinctive  prominence  to  the  special  aspect  of  it  indicated  above. 
With  the  book  before  them,  and  the  New  Testament  in  their  hands, 
uur  readers  must  verify  these  particulars,  and  judge  of  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  they  furnish,  for  themselves.  In  doing  so,  they  will 
meet,  we  promise  them,  with  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive. 
They  wiU  discover  veins  of  valuable  ore  running  through  the  Gospel 
narratives  which  the  eye  of  the  cursory  reader  never  sees.  And  if 
they  prayerfully  prosecute  the  search  they  are  likely,  through  grace, 
to  obtain  a  fuller  and  more  complete  apprehension  of  the  character 
and  glory  of  Him  whom  the  Gospels  reveal. 

The  last  cliapter  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels."     Both  in  this  and  the  first  chapter  the  author  makea  ^\\«A. 
K-etake  tobo  some  vcryjmt  remarks  on  the  question,  liow  £ax  *\\,  *\^ 
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possible  to  draw  up  a  strictly  chi-onological  hamiony  of  the  four 
evangelical  narratives.  He  admits  the  immense  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  careful  comparison  of  them  side  by  side,  so  as  to  see  how  they 
supplement,  and  explain,  and  shed  light  upon  each  other.  But  he 
maintains,  and  we  think  rightly,  that  to  construct  a  harmony  in  strict 
chronological  order,  as  has  often  been  attempted,  is  impracticable. 
We  quote  part  of  his  remarks  on  this  point,  which  will  afford  our 
readers  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  manner : — 

'*  We  cannot  possibly  work  it  out,  at  least  with  anything  like  scientific  certainty  ; 
for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  their  narratives,  which,  as  connected  with  a  biography,  almost  necessarily 
correspond,  the  evangelists  do  not  write  chronologically — eacn  of  them  has  his  own 
distinct  plan  and  system  of  arrangement,  and  this  so  independent  of  chronolc^ca] 
order,  that,  if  we  attempt  to  put  them  together  in  such  an  order,  we  find  ourselves 
at  once  entangled  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and  ex]K>se  ourselves  to  the  caustic 
rebuke  of  a  sagacious  citijsen  respecting  an  old  minister  of  the  High  Church  oi 
Edinburgh,  who  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  constructing  a  harmony  of  the  kind  ; 
*  He  is  a  minister  that,  who  spends  his  time  and  strength  in  trying  to  make  foui 
men  agree  that  never  quarrelled.*  Then,  in  addition  to  this,  there  is  the  all-decisive 
consideration — it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  four  gospels.  He  might  have  given  us 
but  one,  complete  and  perfect  in  itself ;  or  He  might  have  even  given  us  four  in  sucb 
exact  concordance,  both  verbal  and  chronological,  that  no  other  harmony  would  have 
baen  required — we  should  have  had  what  is  sought  for  ready  made  to  us.  Instead  oi 
tliis  we  have  the  four,  all  different,  and  pourtraying  so  many  different  sides  or  aspectt 
of  the  life  'of  Christ,  perfectly  harmonious  no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  proved  harmonioui 
by  being  unified  or  blended  into  one  without  diversity  or  difference.  If  you  have 
four  different  portraits  of  the  same  person,  tdccn  in  different  lights  and  from  different 
standpoints,  would  you  ever  think  of  demonstrating  the  harmony  or  unity  of  theii 
object  by  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and  then  amalgamating  the  different  pieces  intc 
one  new  whole  ?  Would  that  ever  produce  a  likeness  ?  You  keep  them  separate  : 
you  look  at  them  apart :  and  their  verv  diversities  harmonises  themselvea  by  remain- 
ing as  diversities.  In  the  same  way  tne  harmony  of  the  gospels  is  evinced,  not  by 
the  destruction  but  by  the  preservation,  in  their  own  place  and  for  their  own  pur- 
pose, of  their  very  diversities.  Compare  them  as  mucn  as  you  please,  illustrate  and 
explain  them  by  one  another  also,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  never  do  away  with 
their  separate  individuality — never  obliterate  any  of  their  pecuUar  characteristics, 
not  even  so  much  as  the  least  important  in  your  regard.  Wnatever  you  may  do  ii 
the  way  of  exhibiting  their  consistency  or  harmony  with  one  another,  let  it  be  in  the 
way  of  keeping  tliem  distinct,  of  reading  them  one  by  one,  and  of  retaining  every  on< 
of  even  their  widest  distinctions.  The  wisdom  of  God  meant  that.  The  inspiratioi 
of  God  meant  that.  There  they  are  with  the  Divine  stamp  on  them,  and  we  musi 
not  efface  one  word,  one  letter  of  the  stamp.  We  must  take  them  as  they  stand 
Tliey  have  their  own  lessons  to  teach — let  us  learn  them,  ev^ry  one.  Sometimes  we 
may  be  at  a  loss  about  them,  but  even  then  our  very  difficulties  may  supply  instruc- 
tion to  us,  most  invaluable  instruction.     It  was  said  by  a  wise  and  good  man  oi 
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one  remarks,  '  by  saying  nothing— like  a  dial,  in  which  the  shadow  as  well  as  th< 
light  informs  us,  and  from  which,  if  you  take  away  either  the  light  or  the  shadow, 
it  is  of  no  use  at  all." 

We  have  met  with  one  or  two  statements  in  the  voliune  which  w< 
think  to  be  doubtfiil,  or  from  which  we  would  dissent ;  as  when,  h 
speaking  of  the  oft-recurring  assevcmtion  of  Jesus  in  the  last  Gospel 
'*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  Mr.  Thomson  thinks  the  seconc 
"  verily "  to  be  the  inspired  resjwnse  of  John  to  the  solemn  affirma 
tion  of  his  Lord ;  but  on  the  whole,  we  have  perused  it  with  mucl 
satisfaction,  and  sincerely  accord  our  beat  ^'\ft\iCft  iot  \\a  ^ojwsesE^ 
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The  Tkrtalened  Postal  ffierarchif  in  Scotland :  Statement  by  the  Scottish  Reformation 

Society. 

The  impious  pretentions  and  blasphemous  claims,  which  the  adherents 
of  the  Man  of  Sin  have  of  late  been  putting  forth,  are  surely  more 
than  sufficient  to  arouse  the  most  lethargic  and  insensible  in  our 
midst  to  serious  reflection,  in  regard  to  the  momentous  crisis  at  which 
we  have  arrived  in  relation  to  Popery.  Encouraged  on  the  one  hand 
by  the  almost  total  indifference  with  which  their  claims  have  been 
regarded  by  multitudes  throughout  the  country,  and  on  the  other  by 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts  in  obtaining  what  they 
sought,  the  devotees  of  the  Papacy  have  gone  on  making  demand 
upon  demand,  until  now  it  appears  nothing  will  satisfy  them,  but  the 
entire  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  domineering  sway  of  Rome. 
It  might  have  been  thought  enough  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining,  from  pusillanimous  and  unprincipled  statesmen,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  public  money,  until  it  has  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  potind^  a-year  ;  but  no. 
Nothing  else,  and  nothing  short  of  placing  the  iron  hoof  of  the  tyrant 
of  the  seven  hills  upon  the  neck,  not  of  Ireland  and  England  only, 
but  of  Scotland  also,  will  gratify  their  lordly  ambition.  Hence  the 
proposal  to  set  up  a-new  the  Papcil  Hierarchy  in  Scotland.  What 
such  a  measure  as  this  involves,  and  what  its  inevitable  and  direful 
consequences  would  be,  we  greatly  fear  many  otherwise  intelligent 
professors  of  religion  have  little  apprehension  of  It  is  high  time, 
however,  that  they  should  inquire  into,  and  be  informed  upon,  the 
subject  We  trust  to  be  able  on  future  occasions  to  aid  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  this  information  ;  but  as  we  cannot  now  enter  on  the  discussion, 
we  are  the  more  solicitous  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  the  admirable  and  most  seasonable  statement,  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Scottish  Reformation  Society.  In  it  they  will  find  a 
brief  but  comprehensive  account  of  what  the  Papal  Hierarchy  means, 
and  a  number  of  weighty  reasons  assigned,  why  we  should  as  Christians, 
as  Protestants,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  as  lovers  of  our  Queen 
and  country,  why  we  should,  in  short,  having  respect  to  our  highest 
and  most  valued  privileges,  lift  up  our  loudest  protest  against  the 
re-establishment  of  the  "  wicked  Hierarchy  "  in  our  land.  We  under- 
stand that  copies  of  the  statement  have  been  sent  to  Presbytery 
clerks,  that  by  them  the  important  subject  may  be  brought  before 
their  respective  courts.  We  earnestly  trust,  therefore,  that  the  watch- 
men on  Zion's  Hill  will  deal  faithfully  in  the  matter,  and  that  they,  at 
least,  will  prove  themselves  worthy  successors  of  their  noble  ancestors, 
who  with  uplifted  hands  swore  to  almighty  God,  "  that  the  Biac\\o\>^ 
of  Rom^v  called  the  Pape,  shall  have  no  jurisdiction  nor  autViOTitj 
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within  this  reahne,  in  ony  time  cumming."  We  shall  return  to  the 
subject 

I»  the  '*  Eatabfithment  of  Religion*'  outside  of  the  Cor^ettiohf  A  speech  delivered  in 
the  Frte  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  on  the  25th  November,  1868.  By  the  Rev.  A. 
Moody  Stuart.     Edinburgh :  John  McLaren. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  our  saying  in  reference  to  this  speech 
of  Mr.  A.  Moody  Stuart,  that  it  contains,  in  our  judgment,  the  most 
complete  refutation  that  could  be  desired  of  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Dr.  R  Buchanan  in  the  last  Free  Assembly,  that 
the  compilers  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  left  outside  of  the 
Confession  the  establishment  of  religion.  Evidence,  the  clearest  and 
most  irrefragable  to  the  contrary,  is  here  adduced  by  Mr.  Stuart ;  and 
as  moreover  the  speech  contains  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and 
important  information  respecting  the  views  of  our  Reformers  about 
the  establishment  of  religion,  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
As  it  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  w^e  have  seen,  been  attempted  to  1)6 
answ^ered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  unanswerable. 


®nx  l^omt  iftiBBicn. 


POLLOCKSHAWS. 

The  mission  field  here  is  large  and  widely  scattered.    There  are  five  district  meet- 
ings, three  of  them  being  held  weekly,  and  the  other  two  fortnightly. 

I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  several  persons  to  attend  the  meetings  with  greater 
or  less  regularity,  who  were  formerly  living  in  the  total  neglect  of  the  means  of 
grace.  The  attendance  at  most  of  the  meetings  is  now  much  more  satisfactory  than 
it  was  for  some  time  after  I  came  to  Pollockshaws  ;  although  considerable  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  is  still  desirable. 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  been  very  cordially  received  in  my  visitationa  from 
house  to  house.  There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  of  inclination  to  converse  on 
religious  subjects,  as  will  be  found  in  all  grades  of  society ;  and  frequently  an  undue 
delicacy  prevents  those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  from  giving  expression  to 
difficulties  which  perplex  their  souls.  The  following  extracts  from  my  journal  may 
give  some  idea  of  cases  with  which  we  occasionally  meet : — 

*'  I  called  on  a  family  living  in  the  total  neglect  of  the  means  of  salvation.  There 
are  four  children,  the  youngest  being  an  infant.  None  of  them  had  been  in  any 
meeting  for  Divine  worship  for  years  before,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  thou^  they 
have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  district.  After  my  first  visit,  two  of  the 
children  were  sent  to  the  Sabbath  School,  and  still  attend  it  regularly.  The  hus- 
band has  attended  the  meeting  on  Sabbath  evening  with  considerable  regularity, 
bringing  with  him  aU  of  the  family  who  are  able  to  come.  Whenever  he  has  been 
absent  there  has  been  some  excuse,  which,  though  perhaps,  such  as  cannot  be  con- 
sidered sufficient,  is  found  to  have  great  weight  with  such  persons.  When  I  first 
visited  them  they  had  no  Bible  ;  but  they  have  now  been  provided  with  two  conies 
of  the  Scriptures.  This  man  has  also  endeavoured  to  bring  some  of  his  carelen 
neighbours  with  him  to  the  meeting.  He  lately  told  his  wife  that  he  had  resolved 
to  give  over  profane  swearing,  in  which  he  had  formerly  indulged. 

I  called  on  a  woman  who,  in  addition  to  many  other  bereavements,  had  lost  a 

son  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age.     His  moral  character  seems  to  have  been  good  ; 

but  he  had  given  little  or  no  evidence  of  concern  about  his  sold  so  long  as  he  had 

been  under  her  observation.     He  was  removed  to  the  Infirmary,  and  di^  soon  after 

Jie  entered  it    Before  he  left  the  house  Bhe  preued  \i\m  m  «k  N«r}  ^kte^m^  maiuMr 
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to  leek  salTaiioii  througjb  the  blood  of  Christ.  Ever  since  his  death  her  mind  hn« 
been  disturbed  with  fears  lest  he  should  have  pemh&d  for  ever,  which  wm  aggi'a- 
vated  hj  the  thought  that  she  had  not  performed  her  duty  to  him  in  regard  to  his 
eterzul  interests.  She  said  tliat  she  felt  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  God  in  trouble, 
nnce  ihe  had  neglected  to  come  to  him  when  she  was  free  from  it.  She  seemed  also 
to  feel  herself  to  be  so  great  a  sinner  as  to  be  shut  out  from  all  hope  of  mercy.  I 
endetvoored  to  withdraw  her  mind  from  thinking  too  much  about  the  eternal  state 
of  her  son,  and  told  her  not  to  make  up  her  mind  that  he  had  perished ;  seeing 
that,  10  far  as  she  knew,  he  might  have  believed  on  Christ  to  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  before  he  died.  I  tried  to  direct  her  to  that  blood  which  deanseth  from  all 
sin,  as  that  by  which  her  conscience  could  alone  be  effectually  pacified  in  regard 
to  her  grievous  failure  in  duty  towards  her  son,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  all  her 
other  sins.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that,  whatever  might  be  her  former  state 
and  conduct,  she  was  cordially  and  frcelv  invited  to  come  to  Clirist  for  salvation, 
and  that,  till  she  came,  she  would  never  be  able  rightly  to  serve  Him  or  to  live  to 
Hu  glorv.  I  told  her  that  the  sreatness  of  her  sins  ought  rather  to  drive  her  to 
Christ  than  to  keep  her  from  Him,  referring  to  the  example  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
▼ho  speaks  of  himself  as  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  so  especially  entitled  to  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation.  I  referred  her  to  some  passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  warrants 
to  believe  contained  in  the  "Practical  Use  of  Saving  Knowledge,"  as  she  had  a 
60p7  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  I  asked  her  to  read  at  her  leisure. 
SUie  attended  the  meeting  that  evening,  at  which  I  spoke  on  the  free  offer  of  salva- 
tran,  from  which  she  obtained  some  comfort.  She  has  since  attended  one  of  the 
distiict  meetingB  regularly,  and  listens  to  what  is  said  with  marked  attention. 

"G.  Andebson." 
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Atb  Mission  Meeting.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr  congregation  of  United 
Original  Seceders,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  the  election  of  committees,  and  to 
hear  the  mission  report,  was  held  in  the  Church,  Greorge  Street,  on  Monday  evening, 
the  25th  January.  The  Rev.  J.  Robertson  o|)ened  the  meeting  with  praise  and 
prayer.  The  retiring  Chairman,  Mr.  David  Milligan,  was  unanimously  re-elected. 
After  reading  the  minutes  of  last  meeting  and  the  Committee  of  Management's 
Beport,  the  Clerk  read  the  Treasurer's  Financial  Statement,  from  which  it  appears 
that  ihe  financial  affairs  of  the  congregation  arc  in  a  very  satisfactory  state.  From 
that  document  we  cull  the  following  particulars : — Collections,  Congregational  pur- 
Mses.  £139  14s  4^1 ;  Seat  Rents  for  the  year,  £00  4s ;  Grave  Ground  Dues,  £4  19s  ; 
Incidents  and  Interest,  £1  Os  5d ;  amount  for  ordinary  use,  £205  17s  9^.  Special 
Collections,  &c.  :— Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  £26  198  7d  ;  Aged  Ministers'  Fund,  I'.'i 
li  7^ ;  Synod  Fund,  two  collections,  £o  (is  lOAd ;  Ayr  Fever  Hospital,  £3  Is  4d ;  for 
tiw  roor  of  the  Congregation,  £6  7b  4i^d ;  Sabbath  School,  £1  Os  6d  ;  Subscriptions 
and  Collections  for  Ayr  Home  Mission,  £38  2s  O^d — total  amount  raised,  £289  17s  l^d. 
As  the  balances  have  been  favourable  for  some  time  past,  a  motion  was  made,  and 
tmaoimously  carried,  to  add  £10  per  annum  to  the  minister's  stipend,  making  it  now 
£160  per  annum.  It  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  seat  rents,  grave  ground  dues,  and  subscriptions  for  the  Home  Mission,  the 
money  is  all  raised  by  collections  at  the  church  door.  It  seems  most  in  accordance 
vith  the  feelings  of  the  Ayr  congregation  to  bring  their  offerings  to  God's  house, 
than  to  have  collectors  calling  at  their  own  dwellings  for  them.  Choosing  a  new 
Committee  of  Management,  and  passing  sundry  votes  of  thanks,  terminated  the 
business  part  of  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Milligan  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son, who  introduced  the  Home  Mission.  The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
annual  meeting,  and  tlie  fifteenth  annual  report,  drawn  up  this  time  by  Mr.  David 
Gray,  the  present  missionary,  who  has  laboured  in  the  mission  field  here  for  the  last 
nine  months  with  much  acceptance,  and  it  is  hoped  with  some  measure  of  success. 
1^  report  gives  a  graphic  but  unassuming  account  of  the  missionary  operations,  and 
vas  well  received  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Aitken,  Sturrock,  and  T.  Robertson  delivered  able  and  earnest  addresses  on  mission 
vork,  and  encouraged  the  congregation  to  persevere  in  the  noble  endeavour  to  raise 
tin  lapsed  masses  out  of  their  degradation  and  misery.  The  usual  votea  oi  t^iM^ka 
ksfing  been  Daased,  a  very pleaatint  and  proGtAhle  meeting  wm  closed  mt\i  v^^)^ 
sad  tSe  hefoeaiotiotL 
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Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery.— This  Presbytery  met  at  Perth,  on  the  9tl 
February — the  Rev.  William  Bobertson,  Dundee,  Moderator.  Gommisaioners  wen 
present  from  the  congregation  of  Perth,  and  laid  on  the  table  a  call  in  favour  of  Mr 
Alexander  £.  Yuill,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  colleague  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson 
their  present  esteemed  pastor.  The  call  was  sustained  as  a  regular  Gospel  call,  anr 
it  was  agreed  to  cite  I^Ir  Yuill  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  Presbytery,  in  ordei 
that  it  may  be  presented  to  him. — Mr.  Stirling  being  present,  gave  the  remainder  ot 
his  trials  for  ordination,  when  it  was  moved  that  they  be  sustained  separately  am 
in  eumitlo^  and  this  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to.  His  ordination  was  ap 
pointed  to  take  place  at  Arbroath,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  March,  the  public  worii 
of  the  day  to  commence  at  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock,  forenoon. 


Dundee.— Anntvebsary  Meeting. — ^The  sixteenth  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  connected  with  the  Dundee  congre 
gation,  was  held  on  the  22d  December  last.  The  Rev.  William  Robertson,  pastor  oi 
the  congregation,  presided.  The  audience,  as  on  previous  occasions,  was  good,  com- 
prising the  greater  portion  of  the  congregation,  old  and  young,  and  a  number  ol 
frien£  from  the  town  and  distant  places.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  hy 
prayer  and  praise.  A  social  tea  followed,  and  then  an  interesting  and  instructive 
address  from  the  chairman.  A  report  of  the  Society's  proceedings  for  the  year  w&s 
read  by  the  Secretary,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Welch,  accompanied  by 
an  excellent  speech,  was  cordially  adopted.  From  the  report  it  appeared  that  the 
present  membership  numbered  16,  that  the  Society  had  met  41  times  during  the 
year,  at  which  meetings  18  original  papers  had  been  read  alternately  with  the  read- 
ing and  discussion  of  other  subjects,  and  that  the  Society's  weeklv  contributions  had 
been  devoted  to  the  Congregational  Library.  The  interest  of  the  meeting  wai 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  presence  and  sx)eeehes  of  Mr%  Stirling  and  Mr.  Gilchrist 
preachers.  Mr.  Stirling  having  delivered  an  admirable  speech  on  "  Habit,"  and  Wc. 
Gilchrist,  one  equally  so,  on  *^  Happiness."  These  were  followed  by  short  addresses 
by  members  of  the  congregation.  The  proceedings,  which  occupied  upwards  of 
three  hours,  appeared  to  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  audience,  and  were  brought  to 
a  close  by  their  again  joining  in  devotional  exercises. 

Mains  Street  Original  Secession  Church  Sabbath  School.— The  annua] 
soiree  of  the  teachers  and  children  attending  this  school  was  held  in  Carrick  Street 
Schoolroom  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  28th  January.  There  were  over  130  chil- 
dren present,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the  members  of  Mains  Street  congregation. 
]\[r.  Hugh  Howie,  elder,  occupied  the  chair.  Blessing  having  been  asked,  a  libera] 
supply  of  tea  ana  necessary  accompaniments  was  served  to  those  present.  Aftei 
thanks  was  returned,  the  Chairman  briefly  addressed  the  children,  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson  (Superintendent  of  the  School),  Mr.  Auld,  student, 
and  others.  Mr.  Andrew  Allan  gave  two  readings,  of  a  character  in  keeping  witii 
the  nature  of  the  meeting,  in  a  very  excellent  manner.  A  number  of  dissolving 
views,  illustrative  of  natural  history,  scenery,  statuary,  &c.,  were  exhibited  during 
the  evening  by  means  of  a  magic  lantern.  Subsequently,  and  not  the  least  interest- 
ing part  of  the  evening's  proceedings,  was  the  distribution  of  prizes  (13  in  all)  by  the 
Chairman  to  the  successnil  competitors  in  examinations  on  the  following  subjects— 
viz..  First  half  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  &3d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  40th  Psakn  (metrical 
version),  and  23d  Psalm,  with  examination  on  the  Mother's  Catechism.  These  exer- 
cises were  prescribed  by  the  teachers  in  October  last,  and  alloted  to  the  classes 
according  to  seniority,  a  meeting  having  been  held  for  their  examination  on  22<jl 
January.  Four  boys  were  also  presented  with  Bibles  each  (the  gift  of  a  teacher), 
for  regular  attendance  and  good  conduct.  Two  services  of  fruit  were  distributee 
during  the  evening  to  the  young  people ;  and  after  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the 
happy  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  praise  and  prayer. 

Presentations.— On  the  1st  of  January  last,  the  Rev.  John  M'Kay,  Aberdeen, 
was  presented  by  the  young  people  belonging  to  his  congregation  with  a  copy  ol 
Dr.  Goold's  Edition  of  Dr.  Owen's  Works,  consisting  of  twenty-four  volumes; 
and  on  the  18th  January,  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Stranraer,  was  presented  by  hu 
Bible  Class  with  a  handsome  Silver  Tea  Service,  as  tokens  of  tneir  respect  aad 
eateem.    Both  gentlemen  returned  thanks  for  the  valuaAAe  g>it&. 
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Tn  expression  at  the  top  of  this  article  has  reference  to  a  well-known 
treatiae,  entitled  The  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinityy  which,  though 
peculiarly  orthodox  and  evangelical,  has  been  the  occasion  of  much 
controversy  in  the  Church.  The  author  of  it  was  an  Englishman  of 
the  name  of  Fisher,  who. seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  standing 
in  society,  for  his  father  is  described  as  a  Knight,  and  himself  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  He  became  specially  noted  among  the 
leamed  for  his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  fathers, 
ind  particularly  for  his  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  He 
ippears  to  have  been  not  only  a  truly  pious  Christian,  but  eminently 
aannd  in  the  faith.  He  was  the  author  of  various  important  writings, 
bat  the  publication  by  which  he  is  generally  known  is  the  Marrow, 
This  work  was  published  in  1646,  and  therefore  appeared  contem- 
poraneously with  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  which  was 
completed  yd  adopted  in  1 647  ;  and  between  the  Marrow  and  this 
Tenerable  Church  Standard  there  is  a  striking  similarity  of  sentiment. 
It  was  extensively  read  and  much  esteemed  by  the  godly,  and  not 
only  approved  of,  but  strongly  recommended,  by  the  leading  divines 
of  that  time — such  as  Caryl  who  writes  on  Job,  Jeremiah  Burroughs, 
and  others  whose  names  are  famous  in  the  Church.  Edition  after 
edition  of  it,  accordingly,  was  called  for,  and  the  more  it  became 
known  and  read,  the  more  was  it  admired.  It  made  its  way  but 
slowly,  however,  into  our  native  and  highly -favoured  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and  the  time  of  its  coming  into  general  notice  among  us 
leemed  not  only  in  various  respects  striking  and  providential,  but  \^d 
to  wy  wonderful  and  important  consequences  in  regard  to  the  inam- 
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tenance  of  gospel  truth.  Mr.  John  Simpson,  Professor  of  Theolog] 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  found  to  be  teaching  in  his  class  { 
variety  of  dangerous  opinions,  and  particularly  the  doctrine  that  mei 
have  in  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  supernatural  influence,  ability 
to  make  a  saving  improvement  of  the  Divinely-appointed  means  o 
salvation ;  and  though  he  was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly 
and  enjoined  to  cease  from  bringing  forward  in  his  prelections  th< 
sentiments  with  which  he  had  been  charged,  yet  it  was  well  knowi 
that  many  among  the  ministers  deeply  sympathised  with  his  viewe 
The  more  faithful,  therefore,  throughout  the  Presbyteries  of  th( 
Church,  were  careful  in  licensing  young  men  as  probationers,  to  se< 
that  they  were  not  tinctured  with  any  of  Simpson's  errors.  Th< 
Presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  in  particular,  drew  up,  with  this  laudabL 
object,  a  nimiber  of  doctrinal  propositions ;  and  among  other  thing 
declared,  that  it  was  unsound  to  teach  that  men  must  forsake  sin  u 
order  to  come  to  Christ,  meaning  that  sinners  cannot  forsake  sii 
rightly,  but  in  the  way  of  coming  to  Christ  first,  and  that  in  conse 
quence  of  Christ  coming  graciously  to  theuL  A  young  man  on  trial 
for  license  in  1717  refused  to  subscribe  this  proposition,  and  appealec 
to  the  ensuing  General  Assembly,  which  at  once,  and  almost  imani 
mously,  condemned  the  proposition  as  '^most  unsound  and  detestable. 
That  decision  gave  great  offence  to  a  number  of  the  members,  an< 
especially  to  the  celebrated  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick.  Mr.  Bostos 
who  was  accordingly  conversing  on  the  matter  with  the  Rev.  Mi 
Drummond  of  Crieff,  one  of  the  Auchterarder  brethren,  happened  t 
mention  that,  in  reference  to  the  gospel  call,  he  was  much  pleasec 
with  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity^  which  sometime  before  ha< 
unexpectedly  come  into  his  hands.  Mr.  Drummond  felt  so  strucl 
with  Boston's  account  of  the  Marrow y  that  he  immediately  commences 
a  search  for  it  among  the  booksellers,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  i 
copy,  which  he  first  showed  to  Mr.  Webster  of  Edinburgh,  who  tool 
the  leading  part  in  the  prosecution  against  Professor  Simpson,  ani 
then  to  Mr.  Hog  of  Camock,  both  of  whom  were  extremely  delighte< 
with  the  book,  and  particularly  as  casting  much  light  on  the  importan 
points  of  doctrine  then  agitating  the  Church.  The  consequence  wa« 
that  very  soon  after  it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  the  firs 
part  of  it,  and  that  Mr.  Hog  should  be  the  editor,  and  write  a  prefao 
recommending  it.  Mr.  Hog  was,  without  much  difficulty,  prevailed 
on  to  agree  to  this  proposal  of  his  friends,  and  had  the  work  accom 
pliahed  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  while  the  decision  in  th' 
Auchterarder  case  was  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

This  republication  was  soon  widely  circulated,  and  not  only  read 
but  much  relished,  by  all  classes  of  people  throughout  the  countiy 
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and  the  leaders  in  the  Assembly  i-Qgarding  it  as  a  protest  against  their 
condemnation  of  the  Auchterarder  proposition,  they  got  speedily  a 
Committee  appointed  to  examine  it,  and  bring  in  an  overture  con- 
camng  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Court  This  Committee  were 
Teiy  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  task,  and  at  the  Assembly 
of  1720,  presented  a  long  list  of  passages  from  the  Marrow,  containing 
wlkat  they  described  as  dangerous  errors.  The  Assembly,  without 
much  inquiry  into  the  coijectness  of  the  report,  and  taking  the 
declaration  of  the  Committee  in  a  veiy  great  measure  for  granted, 
passed  an  Act  condemning  the  publication,  and  prohibiting  all  the 
ministers  from  recommending  it,  either  by  printing,  or  writing,  or 
preaching,  and  exhorting  them  to  warn  their  people  against  reading 
it  The  passing  of  this  Act  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church 
vas  by  many  eminent  and  godly  ministers,  as  well  as  sincere  Chris- 
tians, regarded  with  much  pain  and  regret ;  and  in  the  year  following 
I  representation  was  presented  to  the  Assembly,  subscribed  by  twelve 
ministers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Hog,  Mr.  Boston,  the  two  Erskincs, 
and  others  well  known  for  their  orthodoxy  and  faithfulness,  pointing 
oat  the  errors  of  the  Act,  and  earnestly  pleading  for  the  repeal  of  it. 
This  representation  was  not  even  read  by  the  Assembly,  but  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commission,  that  they  might  call  the  reprcsen- 
ters  before  them,  and  deal  with  them  as  they  might  see  cause,  and 
thus  ripen  and  prepare  the  case  for  the  Assembly  at  its  first  meeting. 
The  Commission,  instead  of  going  formally  into  the  representation, 
drew  from  it  twelve  queries  which  they  presented  to  the  Marrow-men 
as  the  twelve  brethren  became  ultimately  called,  to  which  they 
demanded  answers.  The  brethren  answered  the  queries  with  great 
eare,  and  than  their  answers  there  was  never  perhaps  given  by 
miinspired  men  a  clearer  or  more  Scriptural  statement  of  gospel 
doctrine.  The  Assembly,  when  it  met  in  1722,  did  not  consider 
either  the  representation  or  the  answers  returned  to  the  queries,  but 
passed  an  Act  confirming  the  one  by  which  the  Marrow  had,  in  1720, 
been  condemned,  and  rebuked  and  admonished  the  faithful  Marrow- 
men  at  their  bar  for  the  stand  which  they  had  conscientiously  made 
against  it  This  high-handed  procedure  of  the  Assembly,  however, 
did  not  extinguish  the  glorious  truths  which  they  repudiated,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  brought  them  more  prominently  into  view,  and  thus 
assisted  in  their  propagation.  The  defence  of  the  Marrow-men  was 
pablished,  and  eagerly  and  extensively  read,  so  that  multitudes 
became  convinced  that  they  were  right  and  their  opposers  and  prose- 
cutors wrong ;  while  Boston's  notes  appended  to  and  explaining  the 
MarroWf  removed  greatly  the  prejudices  which,  in  many  throughout 
the  land,  bad>  b^  these  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  been  TecenW^ 
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formed  against  it  In  our  day,  however,  Marrow  doctrine  appears  to 
be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Many  are  opposed  to  it,  and  others  misunder- 
stand it  Our  object  in  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  call  attention  to 
it,  as  comprehending  the  true  principles  of  revelation  in  regard  to 
the  Divine  plan  of  mercy  and  the  salvation  of  perishing  souls. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Marrow-men  entertained  peculiarly  dear 
and  Scriptural  apprehensions  concerning  the  covenants  of  works  and 
grace,  and  of  the  distinction  between  the  gospel  and  the  law ;  and 
what  might  be  regarded  as  their  grand  and  leading  principle  was, 
that  believers  in  Christ  are  delivered  from  the  law,  considered  as  a 
covenant  of  works,  both  in  its  commanding  and  condemning  power. 
By  this  they  meant  that  the  law,  as  a  covenant,  has  no  right  to 
demand  from  the  Lord's  people  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  it  as  the 
ground  of  their  title  to  eternal  life,  nor  any  right  to  subject  them  to 
eternal  death  for  their  sins.  In  regard  to  both  these  things  their 
opinion  was  entirely  Scriptural ;  for  Christ  having,  as  the  surety  of 
his  people,  rendered  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  and  endured  fully 
the  penalty  of  it  in  their  stead,  it  can  demand  neither  obedience  nor 
punishment  from  them.  As  the  second  Adam,  Christ  hath  satisfied 
every  demand  which  the  law,  as  a  covenant,  had  upon  them,  and 
therefore,  from  both  its  precept  and  its  punishment  they  are  free. 
We  are  told,  accordingly,  that,  in  regard  to  obedience,  Christ  hath 
fulfilled  all  righteousness,  and  that  believers  are  not  under  the  law 
but  imder  grace ;  and  that,  in  regard  to  the  penalty  due  to  sin,  He 
hath  redeemed  them  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  having  been  made  a 
curse  in  their  room,  and  that  there  is  therefore  now  no  condenmation  to 
thorn  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  this  deliverance  of  believers  fit)m 
the  law,  as  a  covenant,  the  Assembly,  in  prosecuting  the  Marrow-men, 
denied,  denouncing  it  as  not  only  heresy,  but  even  as  the  grossest  Antino- 
mianism.  They  held  that  believers  were  still  under  the  law  in  the 
sense  of  its  being  the  law  of  works,  which  implied  that  they  were  still 
bound  to  work  for  eternal  life  ;  and  hence,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  they  were  still  obnoxious  to  eternal  misery  for  their  sins.  If 
under  the  law  as  a  covenant  at  all,  they  must  be  under  it  in  both 
these  respects.  The  do  and  the  die  of  the  covenant,  as  it  has  been 
ingeniously  said,  must  go  together.  All,  indeed,  who  deny  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  and  these  are  no  small  number  at  the  present 
day,  may  be  regarded  as  maintaining  these  sentiments,  and  condemn- 
ing, with  the  General  Assembly,  this  glorious  and  important  part  of 
Marrow  doctrine.  But,  however  nimierous  and  powerful  the  adver- 
saries of  this  glorious  and  blessed  principle  may  be,  and  however 
violent  and  persevering  their  opposition,  they  will  never  be  able  to 
erase  it  irom  the  Divine  and  holy  record  of  eternal  truth. 
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We  most  guard  here,  however,  against  being  misunderstood  When 
we  assert  that  behevers  are  delivered  from  the  commanding  power  of 
the  law,  as  a  covenant,  we  do  not  mean  that  they  are  exempted  from 
the  duty  of  rendering  obedience  to  the  law's  precepts.  That  the 
doctrine  implies  this  was  affirmed  and  insisted  on  by  the  enemies 
aod  opponents  of  the  Marrow.  It  was  this  that  led  them  to  bring 
against  it  the  chaige  of  AntinomianisnL  But  those  who  take  this 
Tiew  of  the  subject  labour  under  great  misapprehension.  The  Marrow 
teaches  that  while  behevers  in  Christ  are  deHvered  from  the  com- 
manding power  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  covenant  of  works,  they 
are  under  it  still,  viewed  as  a  nde  of  life.  Believers  are  not  without 
Uw,  as  declares  the  Apostle,  unto  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ 
They  are  not  only  still  boxmd,  but  more  strongly  than  ever,  to  serve 
God,  in  the  observance  of  every  precept  of  the  decalogue.  They  are 
commanded  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments,  which  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  Many  considerations,  indeed,  prove  the  necessity 
of  holiness  in  the  Lord's  believing  people.  It  is  the  end  of  their  election, 
for  they  were  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  be 
holy.  It  is  the  end  of  their  redemption,  for  Christ  gave  Himself  for 
them,  that  He  might  redeem  them  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  them 
to  Himself  a  pecuhar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  It  is  the  end  of 
their  regeneration,  for  they  are  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works.  It  is  necessary  as  an  evidence  that  they  are  the  Lord's 
people,  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  It  is  necessary,  in  a  word, 
to  communion  with  God  and  meetness  for  the  mansions  above,  into 
which  nothing  enters  that  defileth.  Deliverance  from  the  law's  com- 
manding power,  as  a  covenant,  must  from  these  and  other  such 
coDsiderations,  appear  perfectly  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing it  as  a  rule  of  duty.  Nor  does  the  doctrine  that  believers  are 
delivered  from  the  condemning  power  of  the  law,  as  a  covenant, 
imply  that  Jehovah  will  not  inflict  upon  them  any  suffering  on 
account  of  their  sins.  God  may  subject  them  to  many  judgments 
and  distresses,  but  not  as  punishments  from  an  avenging  Judge,  but 
only  as  chastisements  from  the  hand  of  a  Father. 

Another  important  principle  which  the  Marrow-men  maintained 
was,  what  is  called  the  assurance  of  faith,  or  that  faith  is  an  exercise 
that  has  OMurance  in  the  very  nature  of  it  This  doctrine  is  taught 
explicitly  in  the  Marrow,  The  language  of  it,  addressing  the  Gospel 
hearer,  is  the  following,  *^  As  Paul  and  Silas  said  to  the  jailer,  so  say 
I  to  you,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ; 
that  is,  Be  verily  persuaded  in  your  heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  yoiu*s ; 
that  you  shall  have  life  and  salvation  by  Him,  and  that  whataoevet 
He  ^  ior  the  redemption  of  mankind,  He  did  it  for  you.'*     liloi?  \^« 
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doctxine  contained  in  this  statement,  the  Marrow-men  homologa 
and  defended  as  a  true  definition  of  saving  faith.  But  the  Assem 
condemned  the  declaration  as  heterodoxy  and  dangerous  error.  ] 
is  this  view  of  the  Assembly  yet  extinct  It  is  by  many  held,  ; 
advocated,  and  preached,  at  the  present  day.  Multitudes  still  I: 
)t  as  the  grossest  heresy  to  affirm,  that  there  is  assurance  in 
nature  of  faith.  This,  we  apprehend,  arises  in  a  great  measure  fi 
misconception.  It  appears  to  be  occasioned  by  confoxmding 
assurance  of  faith  with  the  assurance  of  sense;  or  by  supposing  t 
assurance  can  be  imderstood  only  of  a  sensible  and  xmdoubted  be! 
that  one  is  in  a  state  of  grace  and  shall  bo  saved.  This  ides 
assurance,  however,  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  The  assura 
that  is  in  the  nature  of  faith,  is  not  a  felt  assurance  of  salvation, 
just  the  appropnating  act  by  which  the  sinner  lays  hold  upon  Ch 
as  exhibited  in  the  gospel  offer,  claiming  and  accepting  of  Him  as 
all-sufficient  Saviour,  on  the  ground  of  the  gospel  warrant  This, 
the  exercise  of  the  sinner,  is  not  only  a  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
gospel,  and  that  there  is  in  Christ  life  and  salvation  for  fallen  n 
but  this  persuasion,  in  him,  with  application  to  himself.  It  is 
coming  of  the  gospel  hearer  to  Christ,  and  laying  hold  on  Him 
on  all  the  salvation  that  is  in  Him,  as  what  before  lay  only 
common  in  the  gospel  offer,  making  it  actually  and  really  his  o 
It  is  answering,  or  sincerely  responding  to,  the  gospel  call.  If 
gospel  says  believe^  it  is  believing.  If  the  gospel  says  trust,  i 
trusting.  If  the  gospel  says  receive,  it  is  receiving.  It  is  fleeing 
refuge  to  and  laying  hold  on  Christ  as  the  only  hope  for  perisl 
souls.  Gospel  faith  is  confidence.  "  In  whom,"  declares  the  apog 
"  we  have  confidence,  by  the  faith  of  Him."  If  we  do  not  rec< 
Christ  with  confidence,  we  do  not  receive  him  at  alL  But  is  it  ] 
sible  that  there  can  be  confidence  without  anything  of  the  nature 
assurance  1    Listen  to  the  metre  version  of  the  psalm — 

"Who  by  assured  confidence 
On  Thee  alone  doth  rest.'* 

All  this  assurance  in  the  sense  of  positive  and  confident  appropriai 
is  in  faith,  and  there  cannot  be  any  right  faith  without  it  To  sp 
of  faith  without  the  idea  of  appropriation  is  a  manifest  contradid 
in  terms.  This  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  assurance  of  faith,  is 
only  taught  clearly  in  Scripture,  but  is  corroborated  by  the  Stands 
of  the  Church.  "  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,"  in  the  declaration  of 
Catechism,  "  is  a  saving  grace,  whereby  we  receive  and  rest  upon  1 
alone  for  salvation,  as  He  is  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gospel."  ] 
18  faith  merely  thus  an  exercise  of  trust  and  appropriation,  bu 
persaaslon,  by  the  believing  sinner,  that  w\ia.tw>^Net  CtojaX.  ^^ 
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the  redemption  of  mankind,  he  did  it  for  him.  This  language  of  the 
Miomw  gives  no  countenance  to  the  doctrine  of  uuiyersal  redemption. 
It  juBt  expresses  the  claim  which  the  sinner,  in  believiug,  makes  of 
interest  in  what  our  Lord,  as  a  Saviour,  has  done ;  and  without  an 
interest  in  "  whatsoever  '*  He  has  done,  we  could  have  no  interest  in 
Him  at  alL  ^d  should  any  ask  how  the  sinner  totally  depraved, 
and  not  even  told  whether  Christ  died  for  him,  can  be  expected  to 
put  forth  the  appropriating  act,  by  which  Christ  and  salvation  are 
received,  we  reply  that  his  doing  so  is  the  effect  of  the  supernatural, 
and  gracious  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  **  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  fiuth."  «  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  laying 
hold  on  the  Saviour,  imder  the  regenerating  and  almighty  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost 

But  while  there  can  be  no  saving  &ith  without  the  Divinely-wrought 
assorance  of  fiducially  apprehending  Christ,  there  may  be  faith  with- 
out the  assurance  of  sense.  This  latter  kind  of  assurance  belongs  not 
to  the  nature  or  essence  of  faith.  A  man  may  be  a  true  believer, 
and  yet  not  feel  certain  that  he  is  so.  The  sinner  does  not,  in  the 
act  of  appropriating  Christ,  say,  I  am  a  believer.  I  am  a  saint  I 
am  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  salvation ;  though  faith  may  lead 
to  an  assurance  of  this,  by  stirring  up  the  soul  to  the  exercise  of  those 
Divine  principles  and  graces  which  are  evidences  or  proofs  of  our 
aaintship.  The  sincere  Christian,  indeed,  is  often  greatly  perplexed 
in  regard  to  his  state  before  God.  Much  corruption  still  cleaves  to 
him.  Doubts  and  unbelief  becloud  his  mind.  He  walks  in  darkness 
and  has  no  light,  and  exclaims,  *^  My  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and 
my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God."  He  even  declares  that 
the  Lord  hath  forsaken  and  forgotten  him,  and  that  he  hath  cleansed 
hia  heart  in  vain.  His  faith  becomes  thus  covered  like  the  spark 
under  the  ashes,  or  like  the  sim  in  the  heavens  under  a  cloud.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness  he  is  still  a  believer,  and  is  leaning 
on  and  trusting  in  Christ,  and  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and 
appropriation  resting  upon  Him  for  grace  and  glory.  Could  Dr.  Lee 
of  Roxburgh,  and  other  anti-Marrow-men,  be  brought  to  see,  as  thus 
stated,  the  difference  between  the  assurance  of  faith  and  the  assurance 
of  sense,  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  horror  which  they  feel,  at 
the  thought  of  assurance  being  in  the  natiu-e  of  faith.  Could  they 
li^tly  reflect,  indeed,  on  the  trust  and  reliance  by  which  they  them- 
lehres  describe  saving  faith,  they  would  see  that  there  must  be  the 
aanirance  of  fiducial  appropriation  in  it.  And  should  they  say  that 
they  do  not  deny  that  there  is  appropriatimi  in  faith,  then  we  would 
«ty  the  controversy  is  ended^  and  jou  and  we   are  of  the  ^iii<d 
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The  Marrow-men  were  also  distinguished  by  their  views  concerning 
the  ground  and  warrant  of  faith.  This  they  declared  to  be  jnst  the 
gospel  call,  or  offer,  but  described  it,  using  the  language  of  the 
Marrow,  as  '*  a  deed  of  gift  or  grant "  of  Christ  and  salvation  to  lost 
mankind ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  sinners  as  sucL  By  this  deed  of 
gift  or  grant  they  did  not  mean,  as  their  opponents  and  prosecutorB 
insinuated,  either  that  God  gave  Christ  to  die  for  all  men,  or  that  all 
obtain  the  gracious  possession  of  Him,  but  only  a  gracious  exhibition 
of  Him  in  the  gospel,  affording  a  warrant  to  offer  Him  to  all,  and  a 
warrant  to  all  to  receive  Him.  The  expression,  gift  or  grant,  as 
employed  in  the  Marrow,  and  recognised  as  sound  and  orthodox  by 
the  Marrow-men,  does  not  teach  universal  redemption,  and  far  less 
universal  restoration.  It  merely  declares  it  to  be  the  sovereign  will 
of  God,  that  Christ,  as  a  crucified  Redeemer,  should  be  preached  and 
offered  to  mankind  sinners,  without  exception ;  and  that  this  is  a 
giving  and  granting  of  Him,  is  obvious  from  the  following  among 
other  Scripture  texts.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  "  My  Father  giveth  you  the  true 
bread  from  heaven."  "  God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  His  Son."  So  far  as  exhibition  and  offer  are  concerned, 
Christ  is  given  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam,  within  reach  of 
the  gospel  call.  Some  in  our  day  talk  of  the  necessity  of  a  broader 
basis  than  that  imphed  in  Calvinism,  for  inviting  all  men  to  come  to 
Christ ;  and  hence  their  notion  of  a  general  reference  in  the  atone- 
ment But  let  them  understand  this  gift  and  grant,  and  they  will 
perceive  basis  sufficient.  They  might  just  as  well  plead  for  a  broader 
election,  in  order  to  offer  salvation  to  all,  as  for  a  broader  reference 
in  the  death  of  Christ. 

Nor  did  the  Marrow-men  confine  this  gift  and  grant,  as  some  do, 
to  sensible  sinners.  They  held  that  the  gospel  call  comprehends  the 
most  insensible,  even  those  whose  hearts  are  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  not  only  the  hardened  but  the  dead.  And  in  all  this  they 
were  evidently  borne  out  by  Scripture.  "  Hearken  imto  me,"  declares 
the  gospel,  "  ye  stout-hearted,  that  are  far  from  righteousness ;  I  bring 
near  my  righteousness ;  it  shall  not  be  far  off,  and  my  salvation  shall 
not  tarry."  It  says,  "  Awake  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the 
dead ; "  and  to  those  who  suppose  themselves  rich,  increased  with 
goods,  and  needing  nothing,  while  they  are  wretched,  and  nuserable, 
and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked,  it  represents  the  Redeemer,  as  in 
mercy  proclaiming,  *'  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest 
be  clothed;  and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyeaaive  tb&t  thou  mjayoit 
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Tb  awakened  are  in  the  gospel  invited,  and  not  only  bo,  but  specially 
inyited.  On  the  last  and  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus,  we  are  told, 
stood  and  cried,  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  imto  me  and  drink ; 
and  the  ainner  crying.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  is  called  to  believe 
OQ  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  But  while  the  sensible  are  thus  called,  the 
insensible  are  not  excluded  The  call  to  the  insensible,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  special  means  appointed  by  God  for  arousing  them  from  their 
insensibility. 

The  Marrow-men,  besides,  had  particularly  clear  conceptions,  in 
regard  to  the  gospel  itself.     They  described  it  as  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  of  the  expression,  just  an  exhibition  of  mercy  and  salva- 
tion to  guilty  men,  through  the  death  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  term  gospel  they  acknowledged  was  often  used  in  the  Bible 
in  a  much  more  extensive  sense  than  this,  comprehending  the  whole 
(^  a  gospel  dispensation,  and  thus  including  all  the  means  which  God 
employs  for  the  bringing  of  lost  and  ruined  souls  to  heaven.     All  the 
doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  threatcnings  of  the  Word,  and  all 
the  warnings,  and  expostulations,  and  instructions  of  the  Divinely- 
appointed  heralds  of  the  cross,  are  denominated  in  Scripture  the 
gospel     These  are  all  vehicles,  or  golden  pipes  and  channels,  as 
Ebenezer  Erskine  would  have  said,  for  conveying  the  golden  oil  of 
Divine  grace  to  the  soul.     But,  strictly  speaking,  the  gospel  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  God's  proclamation  of  mercy  to  rebel  sinners, 
through  His  own  eternal  and  only  begotten  Son,  as  an  incarnate  and 
cnicified  Redeemer.     The  gospel  is  strikingly  expressed  in  the  mes- 
ttge  of  the  angel  to  the  shepherds,  "  Behold  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  for  unto  you  is  bom  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  who 
is  Christ  the  Lord.''     It  is  the  faithful  saying,  which  is  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
It  is  the  word  of  reconciliation,  to  wit,  that  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them.     It  proclaims  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  goodwill  toward  men."     And  particularly  the  Marrow-men  held 
diat  in  the  gospel,  considered  thus,  there  are  no  precepts,  or  com- 
mands.    This  the  Assembly  denounced  as  flagrant  heresy ;  and  many 
itill  represent  it  as  an  outrage  on  gospel  trutL     They  describe  faith 
and  repentance,  in  particular,  as  gospel  precepts.     But  the  Marrow- 
men  most  expressly  denied  that  the  gospel,  as  such,  contains  any 
commands,  asserting  that  even  faith  and  repentance  are  precepts, 
incumbent  on  us  by  the  moral  law,  and  that  when  God  commands 
gospel  hearers  to  believe  and  repent,  we  are  to  imderstand  Him,  as 
exarciaing  His  authority  as  a  lawgiver,  though  not  in  His  aWoVute, 
but  in  EJs  covenant  character.     The  law  binds  us  to   faVtVi  oaA. 
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repentance,  just  as  really  as  to  any  other  duty.  The  adyocates  of  th 
erroneous  opinion,  that  faith  and  repentance  are  gospel  precepts,  hav 
generally  regarded  these  precepts  as  a  new  law,  on  the  groxmd  € 
obedience  to  which,  sinners  are  to  look  for  salvation.  This  is  just  th 
doctrine  of  justification  by  human  merit,  and  hence  the  very  soul  anc 
essence  of  ArminianisnL  It  may  be  styled,  indeed,  another  covenan 
of  works,  though  in  a  milder  and  mitigated  form.  Faith  and  repent 
ance  were  not  enjoined  by  the  law,  when  there  was  no  gospel  t 
believe,  and  no  sin  to  repent  of.  But  as  soon  as  sin  was  conmiitted 
and  the  gospel  revealed,  the  law  suited  itself  to  the  altered  circum 
stances,  and  said,  "  Repent  and  believe  the  gospel."  But  neither  c 
these  heavenly  graces  and  indispensable  parts  of  Christian  exercis 
does  the  law  command  as  the  ground  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  Th 
alone  ground  of  salvation  is  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  No 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  Hi 
mercy  through  Christ,  does  God  save  us.  The  true  Christian  count 
all  things  but  loss,  that  he  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  no 
having  his  own  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  i 
through  the  faith  of  Christ.  Grace  reigns  through  righteousness  imt< 
eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us,  at  present,  to  enlarge  upon  the  doc 
trines  of  the  Marrow-men.  Various  other  things  entered  into  thei 
dispute  with  the  Assembly,  such  as  the  question  whether  holiness  wa 
necessary  not  only  to  meetness  for,  but  to  obtain  the  possesstati  o 
heaven ;  whether  fear  of  hell  and  hope  of  heaven  were  proper  motive 
in  a  believer's  obedience ;  and  a  number  of  what  the  Assembly  calle< 
Antinomian  paradoxes — ^namely,  that  a  believer  is  not  imder  the  lavi 
but  is  altogether  delivered  from  it ;  that  a  believer  doth  not  commi 
sin ;  that  the  Lord  can  see  no  sin  in  a  believer ;  that  the  Lord  is  no 
angry  with  a  believer  for  his  sins ;  that  the  Lord  doth  not  chastise  i 
believer  for  his  sins ;  and  that  a  believer  hath  no  cause,  either  to  con 
fess  his  sins,  or  to  crave  pardon  at  the  hand  of  God  for  them.  Al 
these  things,  the  author  of  the  Marrow  himself  declares,  may  be  trul; 
affirmed  in  one  sense,  but  must  be  as  truly  denied  in  another.  Hi 
makes  these  assertions  in  illustration  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  believe 
is  completely  delivered  from  the  law,  considered  as  a  covenant  o 
works.  The  consideration  of  his  being  freed  from  both  its  command 
ing  and  condemning  power,  makes  these  so-called  paradoxes,  n< 
paradoxes  at  all.  But  further  into  these  points  we  do  not  now  entei 
We  may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there  has  seldom  been  anything  tha 
has  resulted  in  greater  benefit  to  the  Church  than  this  contest,  ii 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Marrow.  "Some  glorious  gospe 
truths,'^  deol&rea  Boston  with  allusion  to  it,  ^^Iq&nq  \^qtl  ^t  m  u 
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tmoommon  light ;  **  and  the  most  important  of  the  writings  of  Boston 
and  the  Erskines,  and  other  famous  divines  of  that  time,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  glorious  fruits  of  that  controversy.  The  "Gospel 
Sonnets,"  and  the  "  Fourfold  State,"  derived  in  a  great  measure  their 
celebrity,  from  being  impregnated  and  imbued  with  Marrow  doctrine. 
These  two  publications  appeared  simultaneously,  and  just  when  the 
conflict  was  at  the  hottest 
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AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

( Oontinutd  from  Page  105.  > 

DmuHG  what  might  be  called  the  golden  age  of  Palestine,  the  country 
immediately  north  of  Jerusalem  was  densely  inhabited.  Within  the 
oircQit  of  a  few  miles  the  ruins  of  large  towns  and  cities  are  still  to  be 
fonnd.  How  many  villages,  hamlets^  and  peasant- dwellings  besides, 
hare  yielded  their  existence  to  time^  cannot  now  be  told.  Stony, 
sterile,  and  desolate  as  the  district  is,  it  must  then  have  had  resources 
eqnal  to  a  large  population.  Then,  as  now,  towns  were  generally  built 
on  eminences,  and  the  intervening  plains  or  valleys  were  cultivated  for 
com  and  fruit,  while  the  less  fertile  parts  were  pastured  by  flocks  and 
herds.  Beyond  the  general  interest  which  the  traveller  feels  wherever 
he  sets  his  foot  in  Palestine,  there  is  little  to  please  the  eye  in  this 
locality.  Every  spot,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  a  page  of  history, 
and  as  the  remains  of  one  ancient  town  or  village  started  up  after 
another,  they  consoled  us  to  some  extent  at  having  bidden  adieu  to  the 
Holy  City.  About  three  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  wo  passed  the  site  of 
Anathoth,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  where  Solomon 
confined  Abiathar,  the  deposed  high  priest,  for  his  part  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Adonijah  ;  and  north  of  it,  the  ruins  of  Rama  or  Ramathaim,  a  city 
of  Benjamin,  the  residence  of  Elkanah  and  Samuel.  A  little  farther  on 
m  the  same  direction  were  the  considerable  ruins  of  Michmash,  once  a 
Btrongly  fortified  city.  Surrounded  by  huge  rocks,  Michmash  was 
rendered  by  its  situation  almost  impregnable.  It  was  there  that 
Jonathan  began  the  battle  which  ended  in  a  complete  discomfiture  of 
the  Philistines,  and  at  an  after  period  the  city  was  selected  as  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Asmonean  dynasty.  Ai,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
of  Palestine,  stood  near  to  Michmash.  It  was  out  of  our  way  to 
list  the  ruins ;  but  the  heaps  of  stones,  heavy  foundations,  and  rem- 
Baots  of  mosaic  which  have  been  traced  along  the  ridge  on  which  Ai 
itood,  testify  to  the  ori^nal  extent,  strength,  and  beauty  of  t\iQ  p\aAa. 
Bmtmiog  our  own  path,  the  int  objeot  of  attraotion  is  'Kebj*& 
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attention  to  a  small  plant  of  the  Adiantttm  CaptUiU'VeMrtg,  growing  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  A  specimen  of  this  rare  fem^  understood  to  be 
a  native  of  our  Scottish  hiUs^  was  at  once  transferred  to  my  oollectioa 
of  Eastern  flora. 

Another  half-hour  brought  a  change  over  the  landscape.  The  sun 
was  tipping  the  western  mountains ;  the  clear,  cloudless  sky  became  less 
brilliant ;  long  shadows  striped  hill  and  dale ;  and  the  naturally  gray 
calcareous  rocks  assumed  fantastic  shades.  Beaching  the  crown  of  a 
little  hill,  which  shut  out  the  view  on  the  north,  a  considerable  expanse 
of  country  opened  out  before  us.  Every  object,  near  or  distant,  was 
full  of  interest.  Every  spot  reflected  a  romantic  beauty  in  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  roused  a  feeling  of  wonder  as  to  what  would  turn  up 
next.  A  couple  of  miles  off^  a  village  situated  in  a  sort  of  mountain 
hollow,  and  partly  concealed  by  olive  trees,  was  the  chief  point  of 
observation.  *'  There  is  Bethel,"  said  Moses,  "  and  that  old  tower  is 
Jacob's  Pillar  " — an  announcement  which  sent  a  gush  of  Bible  history 
through  my  mind,  and  a  thrill  over  every  nerve !  Bethel  and  Jacob's 
Pillar,  I  repeated ;  and  here  also,  like  the  Patriarch,  we  are  to  lodge  for 
the  night.  Hassan,  we  found,  had  pitched  our  tents  right  in  front  of 
the  town. 

Bethel,  which  at  the  first  was  called  Luz,  has  been  designated  one  of 
the  '^  household  words  "  of  Scripture.  On  the  east  of  Bethel,  Abraham 
sojourned  for  a  time,  ^^  and  there  he  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lokd." 
At  Bethel,  Jacob  rested  for  a  night,  under  the  open  sky,  on  his  ?ray  to 
Padan-Aram,  when  he  obtained  the  heavenly  vision  which  led  him  to 
name  the  place  Bethel — the  HoiLse  of  God — and  there  he  received  the 
promise  which  was  a  source  of  comfort  to  him  in  all  his  future  wander- 
ings. ^^  Behold,  I  am  with  thee,"  said  the  Lord,  ^'  and  will  keep  thee 
in  all  places  whether  thou  goest,  and  will  bring  thee  again  into  this 
land ;  for  I  will  not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of."  At  an  afler  period,  Bethel  became  a  place  of  some 
importance.  Having  largely  increased,  it  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  Assemblies  in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  and  Jacob's  altar  originated 
the  sanctuary,  where  the  true  God  was  worshipped  for  many  generations. 
But  the  Scriptural  associations  of  this  place  are  both  interesting  and 
painful.  Through  the  wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  its  very  name  was 
changed  from  the  "  House  of  God  "  to  Beth-aven,  the  ^'  House  of  Idols." 
On  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  Bethel 
became  important ''  both  as  a  sanctuary  and  a  border  fortress."  Jero- 
boam, who  usurped  supreme  authority  over  the  revolted  tribes,  fearing 
that  their  repeated  visits  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  would  endanger  his 
authority,  set  up  two  golden  calves,  the  one  at  Bethel  and  the  other  at 
Zhm^  and  said  unto  the  people,  ^^  It  is  too  mucb.  ioi  ^qxl  tA  ^  u](i  to 
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Jenmlem^  behold  thy  gods^  0  Israel^  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  ESgypt.**  Here  he  also  erected  a  magnificent  temple^  after  an 
Egyptian  model^  with  a  view  of  rivalling  in  splendour  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  policy  of  this  wicked  prince^  who  acquired  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  ''  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel 
to  sin/  was  but  too  successful.  The  inhabitants  increased  in  wicked- 
nen^  and  after  many  generations  of  a  miserable  existence,  the  Word  of 
the  Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  Amos,  was  fulfilled — ^*  Gilgal  shaU  surely  go 
into  captivity,  and  Bethel  shaU  come  to  nought." 

The  identity  of  Bethel  is  undisputed.    Three  or  four  acres  are  covered 

with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  portions  of  the  masonry  of  an  immense 

otstem  are  still  entire,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  tomb  in  which 

the  bones  of  the  two  prophets  reposed,  side  by  side,  which  was  spared 

by  Josiah,  could  still  be  exhumed.    We  had  no  time  for  explorations, 

and  were  contented  with  reading  on  the  spot,  firom  the  inspired  Record, 

the  chequered  history  of  the  place.     The  present  inhabitants,  being  a 

mixture  of  Turks  and  Arabs,  have  earned  a  bad  name  by  molesting 

traTellers,  and  for  that  reason  we  did  not  enter  the  town.    In  the 

course  of  the  evening  one  of  their  wolfish  dogs  found  its  way  into  our 

larder,  and  having  been  caught  and  beaten,  was  sent  home  howling. 

We  regretted  the  circumstance,  fearing  some  mischief  might  come  out 

of  it,  took  the  precaution  of  seeing  that  our  pistols  were  in  order,  and 

only  partially  tmdressed  for  the  night.    Travellers  generally  keep  a 

more  westerly  route  just  to  escape  Bethel.    To  us  it  was  no  ordinary 

gnttification  to  sleep  a  night  here,  and  happily  nothing  occurred  to 

disturb  our  rest. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  our  canvas  walls  were  demolished. 
Moses'  first  salutation  was,  ^^A  long  ride  to-day,  gentlemen,"  and 
aecordingly  breakfast  was  finished,  and  ourselves  in  the  saddle  by  seven 
o'elock.  A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  as  we  started.  Bain  was  greatly 
wanted  in  the  country,  and  eagerly  looked  for  in  Jerusalem,  where  the 
supply  of  water  was  almost  exhausted.  We  learned  afterwards  that 
nm  fell  in  the  city  on  the  following  day.  For  a  short  distance  our 
ptth  lay  over  a  bleak  district,  but  the  country  northward  rapidly 
improved.  We  were  then  on  the  northern  border  of  Benjamin,  and 
entering  on  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim — the  tribe  of  Joseph — where, 
even  now,  the  blessings  promised  *'  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  who 
was  separated  from  his  brethren  "  are  not  wholly  withdrawn.  As  we 
advanced  we  were  greatly  struck  with  the  mixed  character  of  the  country. 
Ragged  plataux  and  naked  crowns  of  limestone  sprang  up  everywhere, 
heaps  of  gathered  stones  showed  how  feeble  were  the  attempts  at  improve- 
ment, and  some  of  the  towns  were  Boarcely  distinguishable  from  tlie  Tock& 
moBg^  wiivb  the/ stood.    The  amount  of  cultivation,  notwithaiasxdin^. 
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was  woDdeiful.  In  winter  wben  the  trees  are  bare^  their  naked  skeletoi 
tops  are  said  to  add  amazinglj  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Foi 
some  mUes  on  end  the  district,  of  which  I  am  writing,  is  one  Tast  fi^ 
orchard,  and  in  spring  and  summer  when  the  foliage  is  out,  as  we  sav 
it,  the  sight  is  magnificent.  As  dragomen,  generally,  know  nothing  ol 
Bible  history,  and  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge  to  tradition,  and  th< 
conflicting  stories  of  travellers,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  th< 
names  of  places.  We  passed  several  ancient  looking  towns  in  thii 
locality,  but  the  names  given  to  them  by  Moses  were  not  satis&ctory 
It  is  only  particular  places  where,  from  some  great  event,  the  original 
name  has  been  preserved,  that  one  can  be  certain  of  their  identity. 

With  regret  we  parted  with  this  richly  cultivated  district,  althougl 
the  road  was  anything  but  good,  to  dive  into  the  bed  of  a  winter  torrent 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  glen  of  a  highly  romantic  character.  On  eacl 
side  the  banks  were  high,  terraced,  and  rugged ;  the  gray  cli£&  whicl 
jutted  out  every  short  distance  were  marked  with  the  openings  of  ancient 
tombs ;  and  the  bottom  was  well  stocked  with  olives,  which  at  some 
places  ran  to  the  very  summit.  A  picturesque  ruin  on  one  of  the 
south-west  peaks  seemed  to  frown  on  the  passes  below,  but  we  ooul^ 
learn  nothing  of  its  history.  Contrasted  with  much  of  the  surrounding 
country,  this  spot  was  truly  enchanting.  A  little  to  the  north  of  it  wc 
came  on  a  small  wayside  spring,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  discoveriec 
the  traveller  can  make  in  those  arid  climes.  A  small  artificial  basin 
received  the  water,  and  ferns  and  climbing  plants  found  a  luxurious  soil 
among  the  stones  over  which  it  trickled.  It  was  a  solitary  place,  and^ 
however  precious  the  liquid,  it  was  spent  among  the  stones,  as  not  a 
human  habitation  was  to  be  seen.  For  ages  the  locality  has  been 
ranked  in  character  with  Jericho.  Deeds  of  blood,  it  is  said,  annuaUj 
occur  there,  and  therefore  it  is  appropriately  named  'Atn  d-Haramiyeh 
— ^'  The  Robber's  Fountain." 

Few  things  surprised  us  more  than  the  hillyness  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  Palestine,  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a  mass  of  mountains,  and 
although  those  in  this  locality  are  neither  so  lofty  nor  so  wild  as  those 
on  the  south  and  east  of  Jerusalem,  their  seemingly  endless  extent  was 
very  striking.  Quoting  from  my  recorded  impressions  on  the  spot, 
^'  they  may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  quantity  of  lemons  placed  on  end^ 
while  we  travel  the  irregular,  rugged,  and  circuitous  paths  whicfa 
separate  them  below."  Cultivation,  notwithstanding,  improved  as  we 
proceeded  northward.  The  terraced  mountain  sides,  picturesque 
valleys,  the  brilliant  poppies  and  convolvuli  with  which  many  placet 
were  literally  carpeted,  fields  of  ripening  corn,  and  clumps  of  the  green 
olive  and  fig,  painted  a  landscape  rarely  to  be  seen. 

We  were  now  passing  through  the  ancleut  Vu\ieiv\AXv^^  ot  \.^«  tnbe  oi 
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^plmim.  Bat  beantifol  and  romantic  as  the  general  landscape  was  to 
tlie  eje^  our  minds  were  fixed  on  objects  of  more  enduring  interest. 
Tkere  on  our  right,  concealed  among  stony  heights,  is  one  of  the  most 
aodent  and  interesting  places  in  Palestine — the  site  of  Shiloh.  Till 
Dr.  Robinson  researched  the  country,  some  twenty  years  ago,  the  true 
■tosiion  of  Shiloh  was  unknown.  So  precise  is  the  Bible  description 
of  the  place  (Judges  xzi.)  as  being  '^  on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the 
eist  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  and 
OQ  the  south  of  Lebona,"  that  its  identity  is  beyond  dispute.  At 
Suloh,  then,  Joshua  divided  the  land  among  the  respective  tribes  who 
obtained  possessions  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  there  the  Tabernacle  was 
lint  permanently  erected  in  Canaan,  and,  with  the  ark,  remained  till 
the  ckee  of  Eli's  priesthood.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  at  Shiloh,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  ark,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  two  hundred 
of  the  village  maidens  when  out  at  their  dances  were  carried  off  by  the 
Benjamites  for  wives.  To  Shiloh  the  infant  Samuel  was  brought  from 
Rama,  and  dedicated  by  his  pious  mother  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
With  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  battle  by  the  Philistines,  the  glory  of 
ShUoh  departed.  The  inhabitants  became  wicked  exceedingly,  and  the 
citj  brought  to  ruin.  "  But  go  ye  now,"  saith  the  Lord  by  Jeremiah, 
^'uDto  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh,  where  I  set  my  name  at  the  first, 
and  see  what  I  did  to  it  for  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel."  Even 
the  nuns  are  now  almost  extinct.  If  its  name,  Setlurif  had  not  been 
preserved  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  situation  so  particularly  described,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  "  the  spot,"  says  Stanley,  "  could  never  have 
been  identified."  The  village  of  Seiliin  is  now  inhabited  by  "  a  set  of 
sturdy,  thievish  rascals,  who  often  gather  around  unwary  travellers  as 
they  get  entangled  amid  the  ruins/'  and  af^er  a  fierce  flourish  with 
knives  and  muskets,  demsLTid^hacksheesh — a  demand  which  should  never 
be  submitted  to.  However  interesting  this  ancient  place  otherwise  was, 
we  were  compelled  to  pass  on,  and  be  content  with  a  peep  at  the  comer 
of  one  of  its  ruins. 

Ldxma,  once  an  opulent  city,  lay  on  our  left,  a  little  fartlier  on. 
Tie  ruins  are  considerable,  but  their  history  obscure.  An  excellent 
finntain,  near  \\j  the  ruined  Khan  el  Lubb&n,  was  a  most  precious 
diwovery,  and  there  we  gladly  dismounted,  lunched^  and  rested  for  an 
hoar.  Several  women  from  the  village,  which  now  occupies  the  site  of 
Lfbona^  were  washing  clothes  at  the  fountain.  They  were  peculiarly 
ilreased,  and  their  mode  of  washing  was  quite  as  odd  to  our  notions  of  that 
operation.  Instead  of  soap  and  hand-rubbing,  they  wrapped  the  articles 
into  small  bundles,  laid  thcro  in  the  water,  and  beat  them  with  a  stone. 

A  low, bleak,  hilly  range,  about  a  mile  off",  appeared  to  be  the  exiremW^' 
of  this  fMae  district.    On  attaining  its  summit,  our  regret  at  t\ic  c\vang(i 
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was  pleasantly  disappointed.  The  view  itself  was  repayment  for  a  ride 
of  a  hundred  miles — one  of  those  sights  which  cheers  up  the  hearty  and 
lessens  the  fatigue  of  the  weary  traveller.  Before  us  stretched  out  a 
verdant  plain  seven  miles  long^  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth^ 
unbroken  by  a  single  fence^  house^  or  village.  A  line  of  irregular  walls 
of  dark  hills  bound  it  on  both  sides^  and  their  rocky^  repulsive  looks^ 
especially  those  on  the  east,  enhanced  to  the  eye  the  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  plain.  Far  in  the  north  the  bluish  crowns^  and  snow-clad 
tips  of  that  wonderful  mountain^  Hermon^  rose  into  the  sky ;  and  nearer 
on  the  lefl^  the  brow  of  the  scarcely  less  celebrated  Gerizim  hung  over 
the  plain^  and  on  its  highest  peak,  insulting  heaven  as  it  were,  the 
remains  of  the  Samaritan  Temple.  Apparently  touching  it  on  the 
north,  stood  the  gloomy  Ebal,  a  fit  emblem  of  the  curses  to  which  the 
Israelites  said,  Amen,  as  they  were  pronounced  by  the  priests  at  its  base. 
In  the  little  valley  between  thepe  mountains,  we  knew,  lay  one  of  those 
spots,  rendered  for  ever  memorable  and  dear  by  its  associations  with 
God's  ancient  people,  and  all  the  more  interesting  to  us  as  we  were  to 
rest  there  a  Sabbath-day. 

A  rather  difficult  descent  of  half-an-hour  brought  us  to  the  .southern 
end  of  the  plain,  now  called  eUMukhna,  Although  the  road  here  was 
only  a  rough  bridle  path,  it  was  the  first  deserving  that  name  we  had 
seen  in  the  land.  A  long  ride  was  still  before  us,  and  we  economised 
time  by  a  smart  trot  of  several  miles.  Large  patches  of  the  plain  were 
under  crop — rye,  barley,  millet,  Ac. — and  at  other  places  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  seed.  Numbers  of  fellahs  (labourers  in  the  soil)  were  at 
work,  their  implements  were  of  the  most  miserable  description,  and, 
what  was  still  more  pitiful,  every  man  had  a  musket  or  other  weapon 
slung  across  his  shoulders.  The  women,  too,  hud  their  share  of  the 
toil.  Their  employment  was  to  carry  water,  and  the  very  idea  of  con- 
veying it  for  miles  in  skins  or  jars,  on  the  head  or  shoulder,  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  a  single  field,  was  almost  sickening.  Gradually, 
Gerizim  bulked  out  into  large  dimensions,  parts  of  it  looked  grassy 
where  sheep  or  goats  might  pasture ;  Ebal  grew  blacker  and  wilder,  and 
the  plain  disappeared  by  curving  round  its  eastern  base.  Gradually, 
too,  the  little  valley  which  separates  the  mountains  opened  out.  Com- 
pared to  its  guardian  hills,  it  was  a  garden,  and  the  fine  murmuriDg 
stream  which  ran  in  the  centre  was  as  refreshing  to  us  as  it  was  to  the 
vegetation  around.  Before  entering  the  valley  we  turned  to  ^he  right, 
and,  riding  through  a  small  field  of  barley,  reached  what  appeared  to 
be  the  scattered  foundations  of  some  old  building.  In  the  centre  was  a 
small,  rude  buildiog,  little  better  than  a  cairn,  and  among  these  stones 
was  concealed  the  mouth  of  Jacob's  well ! 
Thirfv,six  centuries  ago,  "  Jacob  came  lo  SiisA^m,^  dt^  oC  Sheohenii 
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wbidli  18  in  the  land  of  Oanaan^  when  he  oame  from  Padan-Aram^  and 
pttehfld  hia  tent  before  the  city.  And  he  booght  a  parcel  of  a  fields 
where  he  spread  his  tent^  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor^ 
Sbeehem's  father^  for  an  hundred  pieces  of  money."  Land^  however^ 
itt  of  no  value  without  water^  no  amount  of  money  could  purchase  the 
ndghbonring  streams  or  fountuns^  and  the  patriarch  had  therefore  to 
find  water  for  himself.  At  great  labour  and  cost  he  digged  this  well. 
The  well  is  deep,  we  know,  and  its  actual  depth  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  soYenty-fiye  feet.  Its  form  is  circular,  the  diameter  nine  feet, 
nd  is  out  through  solid  rock  to  the  bottom.  How  such  a  work  could 
hire  been  accomplished  in  that  age  by  a  pastoral  people,  destitute,  we 
Bfty  well  imagine,  of  both  mechanical  skill  and  appliances,  is  indeed  a 
otiTeL  But  there  it  is,  a  standing  testimony,  undisputed  by  Jew, 
GeatOe,  or  Christian,  to  the  truth  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
\akirj.  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  well  now  contains  water. 
I  settled  the  point  for  myself  by  dropping  in  a  small  stone  and  hearing 
it  strike  on  water,  though  far  down.  The  Saviour's  visit  to  this  place, 
though  imparting  no  sanctity  to  it,  threw  a  fresh  interest  around  its 
history,  which  the  knell  of  time  alone  will  obliterate.  Jesus  having 
left  Judea  for  Galilee,  ^^must  needs  go  through  Samaria,''  travelling 
probably  by  the  same  road  we  have  followed  from  the  Holy  City. 
Going  up  the  plain  of  Mukhna,  under  the  scorching  heat  of  noon-dny, 
''He  oometh  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar,  near  to  tlio 
parcel  of  ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  Now  Jacob's  well 
WIS  there.  Jesus,  therefore,  being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus 
on  the  well :  and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour."  Reclining  on  the  stones 
whieb  stUl  lie  around  its  mouth,  the  Saviour  talked  with  ^^  the  woman 
of  Samaria,"  and  drew  from  her  lips  her  memorable  declaration  to  the 
acn  of  the  city,  "  Come,  see  a  man  which  told  me  all  things  that  ever 
I  did:  is  not  this  the  Christ?"  and  many  believed  on  Him  there. 

Jacob,  although  he  removed  from  Shechem,  never  resigned  his  right 

to  the  well,  nor  to  the  fields  around  it.     By  a  special  bequest  he  left 

dns  possession  to  his  son  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there.     In  fulfilment 

of  a  solemn  promise,  Moses  carried  the  bones  of  Joseph  out  of  Egypt, 

tbey  were  preserved  during  the  forty  years  wandering  in  the  wilderness, 

aad  the  sacred  trust  was  implemented  by  their  finding  a  final  resting- 

place  here.     A  short  distance  directly  north  of  the  '^  well "  stood,  in 

another  patch  of  barley,  a  small  building  shaped  like  a  Moslem  tomb. 

For  ages  that  has  been  the  traditional  tomb  of  Joseph.     The  particular 

spoi  where  his  bones  were  deposited,  of  course,  is  now  mere  conjecture, 

bfA  that  this  is  the  ^^  parcel  of  ground  ''  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

A  genUenomn,  who  visited  the  tomb  a  few  years  ago,  informed  i^A 

writer  ihsi  be  fouad  9  thriviog  viae  oliogiDg  to  the  atoneB,  xemv 
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liim  of  that  beautiful  passage  io  Jacob's  blessings  ^^  Joseph  is  a  fraitfdl 
bougb^  even  a  fruitful  vine  by  a  well ;  whose  branches  run  over  the 
wall." 

We  are  now  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Shechem.  Mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  are  frowning  over  our  heads^  and  as  they  mapped 
their  history  on  my  memory  I  did  feel  my  position  very  wonderfoL 
lily  musings^  however,  were  out  short  by  an  unlooked-for  ocourrence. 
Somehow  I  had  fallen  a  considerable  distance  into  the  rear  of  mj 
companions,  dark  clouds  suddenly  gathered  overhead,  and  a  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  made  the  mountains  ring. 
My  horse,  usually  quiet,  became  restive,  and  I  expected  every  moment 
that  he  would  madly  plunge  or  dash  off  at  a  gallop,  when  in  all  proba- 
bility I  would  be  thrown.  A  few  lower  peals  followed,  but  I  succeeded 
in  diverting  his  attention  by  turning  him  into  broken  ground.  Riding  up 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  valley,  we  passed  N&blous,  the  modern  Shechem^ 
and  found  our  tents  in  a  lovely  orchard  of  sycamores  on  its  western 
side. 

Nablous  is  surrounded  with  the  finest  scenery  in  Palestine.  The 
valley  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  two  hundred  yards  in  width.  The 
eastern  section  is  filled  with  corn  fields,  the  western  with  groves  of 
olives  and  orchards  of  fruit,  N&blous  being  nearly  in  the  centre. 
Shaded  on  the  north  and  south  by  mountains,  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  everything  grows  luxuriously,  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
industrial  people  might  be  made  an  earthly  paradise.  Ndblous  has  a 
population  of  eight  to  ten  thousand,  five  hundred  of  whom  are  Christians 
— that  is,  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Armenians — one  hundred  and  fifly 
Samaritans,  and  forty  to  fifty  Jews.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone; 
the  streets  narrow  and  crooked,  edged  with  large  boulders,  and  a  ditch 
in  the  centre ;  some  of  them  are  covered  in  with  rude  arches,  and  all  of 
them  fragrant  with  filth.  Excepting  a  mosque,  the  Samaritan  synagogue, 
and  a  few  Herodian  columns,  there  is  little  of  antiquity  in  the  town. 
The  IVIoslem  inhabitants  have  long  been  notorious  for  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination, fanaticism,  and  their  readiness  any  moment  to  resist  law 
and  order  to  the  knife.  Some  sort  of  toleration  is  accorded  to  the 
Samaritans;  but  the  poor  Christians  are  the  special  objects  of  their 
hatred.  "Travellers,  and  especially  ladies,"  said  our  Guide  Book,  "in 
passing  through  the  streets  are  exposed  to  the  most  wanton  insolence." 
Various  trades  are  carried  on  in  the  town — soap,  cotton,  and  olive-oil 
being  the  chief  productions.  The  history  of  this  place  is  well  known  to 
every  Bible  reader.  Abraham  and  Jacob  lived  here ;  it  was  one  of  the 
Hebrew  cities  of  refuge ;  Rehoboam  was  proclaimed  king  in  Shechem, 
and  the  revolted  tribes  selected  it  at  first  as  their  head-quarters. 
We  had  not  well  taken  possession  of  out  tex\\A  ^viVi^Ti  ^^  ^^^^^vlVmI 
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)n  by  the  ohifif  of  the  Samaritans.  Thia  worthy^  a  tall,  good-lookiog 
man,  was  dressed  in  a  turban,  long  blue  ooat,  had  bare  legs,  and 
rnrkish  slippers.  He  oould  speak  English  well,  gave  his  name  as 
Y4kA,  or  Jacob  esh-Shaleby,  and  said  he  could  trace  his  lineage, 
Esther  to  son,  from  Eleazar  downwards.  In  1842,  when  a  mere  youth, 
be  desoended  Jacob's  well,  and  recovered  for  Dr.  Wilson  the  Bible 
which  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bonar  had  accidentally  dropt  in  some  years  before. 
Yik&  ▼olunteered  to  guide  us  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  we  accepted  his 
senrices,  and  got  besides  a  minute  acoouat  of  the  various  iDcidents 
eonnected  with  that  mountain.  The  Samaritans  still  believe  that 
Qerizim  is  Moriah,  and  that  it  b  ''the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship."  Near  the  summit  we  were  shown  the  very  stone  on  which 
buc  was  bound  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice ;  the  place  where  the  Passover 
b  still  observed  according  to  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  ruins  of  the  palace 
ire  extensive,  and,  by  others  than  Samaritans,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  Jeroboam's  idol  temple.  The  view  from  the  summit  of 
Gerizim  was  extensive  and  grand.  Hermon,  Carmel,  Lebanon,  and 
the  mountains  about  Jerusalem,  and  a  narrow  streak  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sparkling  in  the  sun,  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  valleys 
)f  Mukhna  and  Shechem  were  at  our  feet,  the  Jordan  valley  on  the 
3t8t,  and  across  the  plain  of  Mukhna  the  villages  of  Shalem  and  Enon, 
ind  the  tomb  of  Eleazar,  our  guide's  illustrious  ancestor. 

Moses,  our  dragoman,  frowned  severely  at  our  employing  this 
Samaritan,  and  pronounced  Yakub  '^a  bad  man."  The  old  feeling 
between  the  races  is  as  strong  as  ever.  Ydkub  told  us  his  people  had 
no  dealings  with  the  Jews,  excepting  when  they  could  do  a  little  pro- 
ItaUe  business.  Although  the  chief  of  his  tribe  and  a  direct  descendant 
^the  Aaronic  priesthood,  he  was  quite  a  man  of  the  world.  Somehow 
Dr.  Wilson  had  brought  him  to  England,  and,  according  to  Moses,  he 
bad  received  ten  thousand  pounds  for  his  schools,  but  kept  the  money 
to  himself,  and  that  the  large  house  in  which  he  lived  was  built  out  of 
it.  There  may  have  been  some  truth  in  this  story.  He  solicited 
ionations  from  us  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  reply  to  our  objection 
Mid,  *'0h,  if  you  will,  I  shall  teach  the  children  Christianity !" 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  enjoying  our  social  chat,  Moses 
ooked  in  and  announced  that  he  had  received  a  message  %:om  the 
Sovemor  of  Nablous,  offering  us  a  guard.  This  was  simply  a  dodge 
or  drawing  a  heavy  backsheesh  out  of  us.  As  Moses  would  have  had  it 
9  pay,  he  showed  no  little  tact  on  the  occasion.  He  returned  for 
Dtwer  that  he  did  not  know  what  a  Governor  was  for  but  to  protect 
trangers.  Next  day  we  learned  that  the  message  had  been  repealed, 
»  waniag  that  the  Qovernor  would  not  be  answerable  for  o\xc 
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safeby.  Moses  being  aware  that  we  were  provided  not  onlj  with  pas 
portSj  but  with  a  special  Protection,  showed  his  acuteaess  bj  taming 
to  account.  His  ultimatum  to  this  Moslem  shiekh  was — "  My  gentl 
men  are  travelling  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Palmerston^  and  if  th( 
get  harm  an  English  army  will  soon  be  at  the  gates  of  Nablous.^  i 
much  for  his  Lordship's  prestige  in  the  valley  of  Shechem !  The  do| 
which  prowled  everywhere  were  our  worst  enemies^  and  seemed  mo 
verocious  than  those  of  £gypt.  As  the  flocks  are  gathered  into  tl 
town  in  the  evening^  the  wolves  and  jackals  follow  them,  and  the  doj 
keep  up  an  incessant  warfare  with  these  savage  animals  the  whole  nigb 
While  pencilling  these  notes  they  were  howling  round  our  tents 
dozens.  During  the  night  a  fearful  struggle  took  place,  I  supposi 
with  a  wolf.  They  came  bang  against  my  bed,  and  as  there  was  not 
ing  between  me  and  them  but  the  tent  canvas,  I  shuddered  as  if  I  hi 
felt  their  teeth. 

Next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  we  hailed  it  as  the  day  of  Rest. 
fine  shower  had  fallen  during  the  night ;  the  sun  rose  gloriously  ov 
mount  Ebal ;  the  beasts  of  prey  had  retired  to  their  dens ;  the  floe! 
were  enjoying  the  refreshened  verdure;  the  land-rail  oraked;  birds  sui 
sweetly  among  the  trees,  and  all  nature  rejoiced.  Around  our  tec 
sycamores  and  olives  mingled  in  common ;  children,  as  at  home,  swui 
between  their  branches ;  the  valley-stream  rolled  over  the  time-wo 
pebbles ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  little  fellow  nicely  dressed — a  touchii 
memento  of  Joseph  in  his  coat  of  many  colours — tended  a  flock  of  goa 
But  there  was  no  Sabbath  in  Shechem.  Moslems,  Jews,  and  Gentih 
of  course,  ignore  the  day,  and  the  so-called  Christians  observe  it  mu 
in  the  same  way.  It  would  have  been  a  privilege  to  have  met  fell( 
Protestants  in  such  a  place ;  but,  with  all  our  missionary  zeal,  we  ha 
not  a  single  representative  in  Shechem.  Mr.  B.  as  usual,  cooduct* 
our  morning  worship,  we  read  the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  localit 
nod  their  truth  shone  all  the  clearer  as  we  looked  on  the  literal  illust] 
tions  around  us.  We  visited  the  ancient  Samaritan  synagogue,  whe 
the  gospel  was  preached  in  early  Christian  times,  it  may  have  been,  by  tl 
apostles  or  the  Saviour  himself.  The  place  would  have  accommodat 
fifty  or  sixty  persons,  had  a  small  pulpit,  but  no  seats,  as  the  heare 
reclined  on  the  floor ;  it  looked  very  old,  and  was  quite  as  shabby.  Wii 
some  reluctance  the  priest  brought  forth  the  ancient  copy  of  the  fi 
Books  of  Moses.  It  was  beautifully  written  in  Hebrew  on  parchmec 
and,  when  rolled  up,  about  as  bulky  as  a  web  of  carpeting.  This  M8 
is  supposed  to  be  3,400  years  old,  and  to  have  been  written  in  the  da 
of  Jeremiah.  On  leaving,  Y&kiib  hinted  that  the  priest  was  poo^ 
invited  us  to  witness  the  circumcision  of  a  child,  whose  parents  al 
were  ^ry  f^nd  imlly  tri^  to  do  us  by  oSeiiu^  U>  «ftVL  tA  ^la  aon 
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spurious  manosoripts.  These  pretended  desceDdants  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
left  an  nnfayoiirable  impression  on  our  minds.  Unbelievers  in  prin- 
dple,  deists  in  practice^  and  building  their  hopes  on  vain  traditions^  we 
oould  ooly  regard  them  with  sorrow. 

Kfiblous  swarms  with  beggars  as  well  as  with  dogs.  On  the  morning 
of  our  d^Mtfture  a  body  of  them  coolly  squatted  down  in  front  of  our 
tents.  There  were  lepers^  too^  quite  as  hideous  and  clamorous  as  those 
at  Jerusalem.  When  mountings  the  beggarly  class  stood  right  in  our 
way  demanding  hackshetshj  and  the  lepers,  who  never  move  from  their 
position^  yelled  and  frantically  waved  their  fingerless  hands.  Every- 
thing about  8hechem  is  naturally  good^  except  the  people.  Trodden 
down  by  misrule^  they  are  a  degraded  race,  and  on  this  precious  spot  of 
ourth  the  marks  of  the  curse  are  abundantly  evident. 

Pressing  through  the  motley  gathering,  we  defiled  into  the  stream, 
tlie  principal  highway  to  the  north.  Well  down  the  valley  we  came 
on  a  large  fountain  covered  by  a  Roman  arch,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  were  several  mills  driven  by  water,  crushing  the  olive  for  its  oil. 
As  the  road  was  rideable,  though  far  from  smooth,  and  the  morning 
lovely,  we  were  in  excellent  spirits  for  eujoying  the  rich  scenery  of  hill 
tad  dale  and  fertile  plain  that  opened  out  on  our  view.  Numerous 
Tilliges  were  in  sight,  and,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  either 
perched  on  the  tops  of  hills,  or  clinging  to  their  rocky  sides.  The 
plains  and  glens  were  moderately  well  cultivated,  filled  with  crops,  or 
librding  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds.  Fellahs  were  pretending  to  till 
the  ground  with  a  piece  of  crooked  wood  drawn  by  a  bullock  or  don- 
key, holding  the  plough  by  the  one  hand  and  the  '^  goad  "  in  the  other. 
Bat  they  were  lazy  fellows,  and  were  allowing  the  women  to  do  ti^ 
beaviest  of  the  work.  In  passing  some  of  their  orchards,  I  observed 
how  closely  and  carefully  the  ground  was  furrowed,  so  that  a  small 
({osntity  of  water  might  flow  over  a  large  space. 

An  hour  from  Nablous  brought  in  sight  one  of  the  many  places 
bined  both  for  good  and  evil — the  ancient  royal  city  of  Samaria.  So 
prominent,  beautiful,  and  defensible  is  the  situation  of  Samaria,  that  it 
Ipoks,  as  if  designed  by  nature,  for  the  capital  of  a  kingdom.  Long 
after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Omri,  one  of  their  kings,  after  reigning 
■z  years  in  Tirzay  bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  for  two  talents  of  silver, 
hoilt  a  city  on  the  hill,  and  called  it  Shemer,  after  its  former  owner. 
Skechem  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  the  capital ;  the  royal  residence 
ns  afterwards  transferred  to  Tirza  for  its  greater  beauty ;  but  that  was 
bregone  by  Omri  for  the  superior  advantages,  in  those  unsettled  times, 
of  the  '^  hill  of  Samaria."  A  grand  mixture  of  events  sums  up  the 
Uitory  of  this  place.  Here  Ahab,  after  marrying  Jezebel,  bmll  ^ 
tMDjb  for  BasJj  the  deitjr  of  her  country.    During  his  reign  it  v^iia 
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besieged  by  the  king  of  Damascus^  and,  althoogh  miracnlotialj  saved 
from  destruction  then,  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  reduce  it  to  the 
last  stage  of  desperation  by  a  lengthened  siege.  Samaria  was  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  lives  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and 
Eli&ha,  and  it  was  there  that  the  latter  had  the  intensely  thrilling 
interview  with  Naaman,  the  Syrian  general.  In  the  year  b.c.  720, 
Samaria  was  taken  and  possessed  by  the  Assyrians.  After  the  Roman 
invasion  it  was  given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  who  enlarged 
and  adorned  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  Sebcute.  On  the  crown  of  the 
hill  Herod  built  a  splendid  temple  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  the  stones 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  this  day.  Samaria 
had  also  its  brief  gospel  period.  There  Philip  preached  Christ,  and 
founded  a  church ;  and  there  Simon,  the  sorcerer,  was  professedly  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  afterwards  excommunicated  for  o£fering  to 
purchase  the  Holy  Ghost  with  money.  Under  subsequent  invamons 
and  internal  wars  the  city  fell,  and  the  church  with  it.  The  hill  is  now 
nearly  as  barren  as  when  Omri  bought  it  for  two  talents  of  silver. 
Heaps  of  rubbish,  piles  of  stones,  and  broken  columns  are  all  that 
remain  of  this  once  splendid  city.  In  conjunction  with  Jerusalem,  the 
prophets  foretold  its  destruction,  which  too  truly  came  to  pass. 
"  Samaria,"  said  the  prophet  Hosea, ''  shall  become  desolate ;  for  she 
hath  rebelled  against  her  God."  And  its  utter  ruin  was  announced  by 
Micah — ^^  Therefore  I  will  make  Samaria  as  a  heap  of  the  field,  and  as 
plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour  down  the  stones  thereof  into 
the  valley,  and  I  will  discover  the  foundations  thereof." 

Modern  Sebaste  contains  sixty  or  seventy  houses,  and  about  five 
hundred  of  a  population.  The  houses  are  built  of  the  ancient  material 
recovered  from  the  ruins ;  the  terraces  are  still  fringed  with  fruit  trees ; 
and  at  a  distance  the  place  has  an  air  of  magnificence.  Like  the 
Shcchemites,  the  inhabitants  are  a  troublesome,  insolent  race,  and 
scruple  not  to  entertain  strangers  with  more  of  their  old  stones  than 
they  desire.  Murray  recommends  travellers  to  take,  a  mounted  guard 
from  the  Governor  of  Nablous;  but  having  no  confidence  in  that 
dignitary,  we  dispensed  with  his  protection.  A  ride  of  two  and  a-half 
hours,  through  varied  and  beautiful  scenery,  brought  us  to  the  hill  of 
Samaria.  The  ascent  to  the  town  winds  round  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill,  and  near  the  summit  a  rude  fortification  rises  sharp  on  the  left. 
Some  of  the  natives  had  eyed  our  approach,  and  pitehed  a  few  stones 
at  us  over  this  rampart.  They  did  us  no  harm,  and,  to  avoid  provoca- 
tion, we  took  no  notice  of  them.  On  reaching  the  town  we  dismounted, 
and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  a  rascally  crowd,  who  demanded  back- 
sheesh, ofi*ered  to  sell  to  us  ancient  coins,  and  tendered  some  incivilities 
ai  a  cheaper  rate. 
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EzoeptiDg  ihe  site^  there  is  little  of  real  interest  about  Samaria.  The 
jMrinoipal  building  is  the  church  of  St.  John.  Standing  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  eastern  decliyitj^  the  prospect  from  its  roof  is  peculiarly 
grmnd.  Disregarding  the  menaces  and  curses  of  the  fanatical  rabble, 
we  inspected  the  ancient  ruins,  climbed  over  delapidated  walls,  scrambled 
through  broken  arches  built  by  Roman  hands,  and  at  some  risk  reached 
the  central  dome  of  the  church.  The  walls  in  many  parts  were  in  good 
preservation,  and  the  venerable  dome  almost  entire.  No  thanks  to  its 
Moslem  keepers.  Among  the  accumulated  filth  of  ages  on  one  of  the 
turrets,  a  goodly  fig  tree  found  an  excellent  soil.  Within  the  enclosure 
is  Nebtf'Yahyay  or  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist ;  but  there  is  little  founda- 
tion for  the  tradition  that  the  Preacher  was  buried  there.  A  deep 
hollow  on  the  east  of  the  town,  partially  filled  with  water,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  '^  Pool  of  Samaria,"  where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab 
after  his  fatal  encounter  at  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead. 

Descending  the  slopes  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  we  came  on  the 
remains  of  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  ancient  city.     Besides  masses  of 
ruins  there  were  rows  of  columns,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  feet  high.     Some  of  them  were  partly  sunk  in  the  ground, 
some  built  into  walls,  and  others  used  as  fences.     I  counted  about  fifty 
of  them  standing  on  their  original  bases.     These  were  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  Herod,  whose  ambition  was  to  fashion  Samaria  afler  the  model 
of  Palmyra.     Riding  leisurely  through  these  interesting  remains,  we 
passed  numbers  of  the  natives  at  work  in  the  fields.     The  men  were  all 
armed,  and,  to  our  surprise,  one  fellow  quite  near,  suddenly  stopped  his 
plough,  slipped  round  his  musket,  and  levelled  it  at  Mr.  B.  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  few  yards  before  me.     Whatever  was  his  object,  the  move- 
ment was  disagreeable.     My  friend,  however,  though  decidedly  a  man  of 
peace,  did  his  duty,  for  in  an  instant  his  revolver  was  on  a  level  with  the 
rascal's  head.     The  efiect  was  ludicrous — an  exceedingly  polite  salaam. 
From  the  heights  on  the  north  of  Samaria,  we  obtained  a  magnificent 
ptQoramio  view  of  the  country — an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains, 
enclosing  a  variegated  plain  of  two  miles  square.     Descending  the 
''hill,"  which  was  closely  terraced  and  well  stocked,  and  crossing  8ome 
imall  but  wild  ravines,  we  reached  the  plain.     The  fields  there,  were 
moderately  well  cultivated,  and  indicating  an  amount  of  industry  rarely 
to  be  seen.     A  village  stood  right  in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  others 
dotted  the  mountain  sides.     Passing  near  to  one  of  them  on  the  northern 
dopes,  we  were  saluted  with  a  shower  of  stones.     About  noon  we  made 
the  fountidn  of  Jebd  or  Oeba,  a  finely-shaded  spot,  and  there  enjoyed 
our  eggs,  oranges,  &o.  drank  of  the  stream,  and  rested  for  nearly  an 
boor.    Jebii  b  evidently  an  ancient^  as  well  as  a  thriving  lowii.    \\a 
lumire  tower,  bouaes  of  old  auteaBl^  and  huge  olive  trees,  u\\  ^omX.  \tt 
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a  remote  period^  though  little  of  their  history  is  known.  Winding 
through  a  long  narrow  gorge^  we  emerged  into  another  valley^  or 
mountain  basin^  three  to  four  miles  diameter^  which  being  well  watered  is 
called  Merj  d^Ohuruk — ^^The  Drowning  Meadow."  The  hills  were 
well  covered  with  oaks^  copse^  thorn^  and  shrubs^  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  neighbouring  dreary  regions.  On  a  low  conical  hill,  on  the  western 
side  of  this  valley,  is  perched  the  fortress  of  Sdnur,  the  most  singularly 
situated  village  in  the  country.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  disreputable 
Abii  Gaush  family,  who  long  held  several  strongholds  in  Palestine  in 
spite  of  the  Turkish  Government.  Moderately  defended,  Sauur  would  be 
almost  impregnable.  With  nothing  but  its  elevated  position  and  plain 
stone  walls,  it  held  out,  in  1830,  for  four  months  against  a  strong  party 
of  Turkish  artillery.  Since  then  it  has  been  little  more  than  a  mass  of 
ruins.  Travellers  who  have  risked  a  close  inspection  of  the  place,  report 
that  the  people,  male  and  female,  may  be  seen  repairing  the  walls, 
armed  with  daggers,  muskets,  and  pistols,  as  the  returned  captive  Jews 
were  while  restoring  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  marshy  plain,  our  path  ran  up  a  rocky  slope, 
on  the  summit  of  which  another  expansive  and  glorious  landscape  burst 
on  our  view.  We  were  standing  on  the  junction  frontiers  of  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  Immediately  below,  was  the  picturesque  village  of  Kuhd- 
tiyeh  ;  beyond  it,  a  fertile  plain  embosomed  in  dark  hills ;  and  further  to 
the  westward,  the  seemingly  boundless  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  our 
right  rose  JeheUed-Vithy,  or  little  Hermon,  a  dreary-looking  mountain 
on  which  the  sun  shone  in  vain,  yet,  by  contrast,  adding  beauty  to  the 
scene.  On  the  left  lay  one  of  those  districts  which,  while  possessing 
no  natural  beauty,  owns  a  history  as  durable  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
Seventeen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  youth  leaves  the  vale  of 
Mamre,  twenty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  travels  on  foot  the  long  dreary 
paths  over  hill  and  dale  we  have  found  it  so  hard  to  ride,  till  he  reaches 
Shechem.  Disappointed  in  his  object  there,  he  is  found  hopeless  and 
heartless  wandering  in  the  fields  and  directed  on  his  way.  Beaching 
the  eminence  on  which  we  are  standing,  he  descries  the  longed-for  spot 
where  he  will  be  at  rest,  in  safety,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren. 
Through  that  little  opening  among  the  hills  on  the  lefl  is  Dotham, 
where  the  sons  of  Jacob  went  to  feed  their  flocks,  where  they  cruelly 
plotted  the  death  of  their  brother  Joseph,  the  youth  referred  to,  and 
only  commuted  his  doom  for  the  love  of  money  by  selling  him  for  a 
slave — an  act  which  led  to  a  train  of  events  the  most  wonderful  on  the 
pages  of  our  world's  history  I 

Kub&tiyeh,  though  a  large,  beautiful  village,  enclosed  among  olive 
groves  and  orchards  of  fruit,  is  inhabited  by  a  wild  race  of  Arabs. 
l^hejr  Beldam  neglect  ao  opportunity  of  robbing  and  pl\iad«tin^  travellers 
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vrhmk  ilMjr  tUnk  themselTeB  a  matoh  for  the  party^  and  are  &r  from 
sompiilGiiB  in  resorting  to  violence  in  oaae  of  resistance.  Their  neigh- 
boon  at  J«nlfi^  where  we  are  to  quarter  for  the  night,  bear  a  similar 
oharaoter^  and  a  half-hoar's  ride  of  ups  and  downs,  over  heaps  of  stones, 
and  through  olive  groves,  brings  us  to  our  tents  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
disreputable  plaoe. 

Jenifiy  the  Emganmin  of  Scripture,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  base  of 
tke  hills  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  As 
the  name  signifies,  it  is  still  a  "  Fountain  of  Gardens."  The  population 
lumbers  about  three  thousand.  They  are  a  turbulent  race,  a  sort  of 
bolder  robbers,  and  their  evil  propensities  are  little  restrained  by  the 
.  military  force,  which  the  Turkish  Government  finds  necessary  to  station 
m  the  town.  Few  travellers  escape  molestation  at  their  hands,  more 
or  less,  and  even  the  Sheikh  has  been  known  to  connive  at  the  robbery 
of  parties,  after  taking  their  money  for  their  protection.  Our  dragoman, 
with  all  his  coolness,  showed  some  anxiety  here,  and  not  without  reason. 
After  passing  Sebaste,  a  Turkish  courier  overtook  us,  and  rode  for  seve- 
nl  miles  in  our  company.  He  was  in  uniform  and  finely  mounted,  and 
after  some  close  conversation  with  Moses,  he  dashed  off  and  was  soon 
oat  of  sight.  As  we  could  not  imagine  that  his  mission  had  any 
reference  to  us,  his  presence  gave  us  no  concern.  On  approaching 
JeniD,  however,  the  same  official  came  riding  in  our  direction,  rapidly 
eroBsed  our  path,  and  then  gallopped  back  to  the  town,  a  circumstance 
that  aroused  our  curiosity.  Hassan  had  pitched  our  camp  on  a  beautiful 
green  sward  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  a  goodly  number  of 
the  natives  were  awaiting  our  arrival.  Their  turning  out  was  quite  an 
ordinary  occurrence,  though  undesirable  in  such  a  place,  especially  as  a 
Domber  of  them  took  up  a  position  on  a  turf  wall,  as  if  they  were  to 
remain  for  the  night,  and  made  a  most  hideous  noise.  Moses  was 
eridently  ill  at  ease,  knowing  his  responsibility  as  regarded  the  safety 
both  of  our  persons  and  property,  as  well  as  his  own.  Somewhat 
excitedly  he  told  us  he  had  learned  from  the  Turkish  courier  that  he 
ttt  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Nablous  to  the  sheikh 
of  Jenin  concerning  us,  that  there  were  ^^  bad  men  at  Jenin,"  and  that 
he  expected  some  trouble  before  morning,  adding,  ^'but  I  place  my 
confidence  in  Him  who  reigns  above."  Very  good,  we  thought,  for  a 
Jew  1  Our  first  impression  on  receiving  this  singular  intelligence  was, 
that  although  the  governor  of  Nablous  had  spared  us  there,  he  was 
nevertheless  determined,  like  Gehazi  with  Naaman,  to  take  somewhat 
off  OS,  and  that  we  would  be  subjected  to  black-mail  here.  Without 
telling  Mrs.  H.  we  prepared  ourselves  for  eventualities.  Moses  issued 
ipeoial  orders  as  to  the  animals  and  tent-baggage,  and  iheAi  a\i  \i\i^ 
mid^n  were  to  keep  olojse  watch  for  the  night. 
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As  our  commissariat  was  getting  low  io  some  partionlars^  Moses  hac 
to  go  iDto  the  town  for  supplies^  and  besides  a  quantity  of  fowb^  &o.  in 
brought  along  with  him^  much  against  his  will,  a  fresh  baud  of  the  natives 
While  dinner  was  being  prepared,  Mr.  E.  and  I  sauntered  into  the  cook' 
department,  and  got  a  little  insight  into  the  kitchen  operations.  Thi 
functionary  was  an  adept  at  his  business,  and  the  rapidity  with  whicl 
he  dispatched  two  or  three  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  had  them  on  th 
grid-iron,  or  in  the  pot,  was  quite  astonishing.  The  animals,  in  fact 
were  never  allowed  to  cool.  But  however  superb  the  dinoer,  when  seei 
on  the  table,  I  must  own  that  my  appetite  was  none  improved  b; 
witnessing  the  process  of  preparation. 

Long  after  darkness  had  settled  down,  the  noises  outside  continues 
unabated.  I  asked  Moses  whether  these  fellows  were  to  howl  there  al 
the  night.  "  What  fellows  ? "  he  replied ;  '^  that  is  the  jackals  an< 
wolves."  So  similar  were  the  sounds  that  my  unmusical  ear  did  no 
detect  the  difference. 

That  evening  we  were  wearied  afi;er  a  long  heavy  ride  under  i 
scorching  sun,  on  the  morrow  we  were  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  hours  ii 
the  saddle,  and  were  therefore  in  need  of  rest.  Verocious  animal 
growled  without,  innumerable  tormentors  there  were  within,  the  Aral 
assasin,  for  anything  we  knew,  was  watching  our  shadows  on  the  canva 
for  an  aim  ;  yet  all  was  insufficient  to  overcome  the  demands  of  exhaustec 
nature.  Wo  judged  it  prudent  in  the  circumstances  not  to  undress 
and,  after  seeing  to  our  pistols,  ^'turned  in"  as  we  stood.  A  fev 
minutes  sufficed  to  send  us  into  a  profound  sleep,  heedless  alike  o 
friend  and  foe,  and  a  real  luxury  it  was !  But  it  was  short,  as  well  aj 
sweet.  About  midnight  we  were  aroused  by  dreadful  noises  arounc 
our  tents.  It  was  sometime  before  I  could  satisfy  myself  whether  th( 
noise  was  a  reality  or  a  dream.  The  whining  and  growling  of  the  wiU 
beasts  were  drowned  in  the  shrieks  and  shouts  of  Arabs,  in  which  th< 
familiar  voices  of  Moses  and  Hassan  were  uppermost,  our  animals  wen 
moving  about  in  disorder,  and  we  could  only  suppose  that  the  Bedouini 
were  upon  us.  As  it  was  very  dark,  we  dared  not  look  out,  and  to  hav< 
struck  a  light  would  just  have  been  to  convert  ourselves  into  so  mani 
targets.  To  keep  quiet  seemed  at  the  moment  the  most  pruden 
course,  and  as  the  sounds  of  tongues  and  hoofs  gradually  died  away,  s< 
did  our  consciousness  again  glide  into  the  realm  of  dreams.  Next  daj 
we  learned  the  cause  of  the  affiray.  Moses  had  caught  his  assistanti 
napping,  slipped  off  one  of  the  mules  to  a  distance,  and  then  '^  kicked  u] 
a  row  "  about  the  missing  animal,  which  was,  of  course,  found.  Nothing 
further  occurred  to  disturb  our  rest  till  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawi 
struck  through  our  tents  and  summoned  ut  to  rise. 
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THE  LATE  REV.  DR.  MARSHALL,  OF  KIRKINTIH^OCH, 
AND  THE  ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY.* 

Therb  is  much  that  is  peculiarly  indicative  of  the  over-ruling  provi- 
dence of  Grod  in  the  publication  of  this  Posthumous  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Marshall,  D.D., 
LLD.,  of  Kirkintilloch. t  Its  appearance  at  the  present  crisis  is  like 
g  voice  from  the  dead  to  those  who,  in  their  reckless  zeal  for  union, 
we  disposed  to  make  light  of  existing  differences  regarding  this  truly 
vital  doctrine.  We  have  often,  during  the  last  six  years,  read 
with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment  and  sorrow,  the  speeches 
and  pamphlets  of  the  advocates  of  latitudinarian  schemes  of 
union,  asserting  ''  that  there  was  '  entire  harmony  '  on  the  sub- 
ject of  doctrine  among  the  parties  negotiating  in  the  Conunittees 
for  union." 

Let  the  different  parties  only  state  explicitly  and  unequivocally  the 
mte  in  which  they  understand  the  statements  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  other  Westminster  Standards  on  the  subject  of  doc- 
trine, and  it  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  found,  that  the  allegation  of 
"  entire  harmony  "  is  altogether  unwarranted,  except  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  all  the  parties  have  adopted  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Drs. 
Balmer  and  Brown,  or  that  all  the  parties  have  united  in  explicitly 
repudiating  and  condemning  these  errors,  as  was '  done  by  the  early 
Seceders.  Vague,  indefinite  declarations  of  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trines in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
notorious  prevalence  of  doctrinal  error,  in  one  at  least  of  the  Churches 

negotiating  for  union,  are  altogether  worthless  and  deceptive ;  and  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  the  posthumous  treatise  of  Dr.  Marshall  and 
his  other  publications  afford  ample  corroboration ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  melancholy  grounds  for  fearing  that  "  the  leaven  "  of  doctrinal 
error  is  beginning  to  spread  in  Churches  which  Dr.  Marshall  believed 
to  be  perfectly  piu*e.  But  not  the  less  on  that  account,  but  all  the 
wore,  is  it  necessary  that  "  the  Union  Trumpet  "  should  give  no 
"uncertain  sound." 

We  deem  it  therefore  desirable  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
noble  contendings  of  Dr.  Marshall  for  piu-ity  of  doctrine,  before 
alluding  specially  to  the  posthumous  treatise  lately  published,  with  a 

*  The  following  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  correspondent,  who  has 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject. 

t  The  Atonement ;  or,  the  Death  of  Christ  the  Redemption  of  Hit  People.  A  Pott- 
Avmottf  Treatise,  By  the  late  Andrew  Marshall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Kirkintilloch. 
Edited  by  John  Forbes,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Free  St.  Paul's,  Glasgow.  Thomia 
fcSon,  QljMgow. 
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singularly  able  preliminary  essay  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Free  St  PanTi 
Churcl^  Glasgow. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Secession  Churdi  was  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  doctrine — ^the  fruit  and  the  reward  of  tiw 
faithful  dealing  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Secession  with  the  Rer. 
Thomas  Mair,  of  Orwell,  who  held  opinions  in  regard  to  the  natore 
and  extent  of  the  atonement  similar  to  those  held  by  Drs.  Bslmer 
and  Brown.     In  the  year  1841  the  Rev.  James  Morrison,  of  EihxkBr- 
nock,  was  accused  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement)  and 
in  1842  his  aged  father,  minister  in  Bathgate,  was  ohaiged  with 
holding  the   same   doctrine.      Both  the  father  and  the  son  were 
deposed,  but  they  both  appealed  to  Dr.  John .  Brown,  Professor  of 
Theology,  as  being  mainly  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  adopt 
this  doctrine,  and,  to  do  Dr.  Brown  justice,  he  admitted  that  the 
statement  by  Dr.  James  Morrison  and  his  father  was  well  founded ; 
but,   by  skilful   manoDuvring,   both   Drs.   Brown  and   Balmer  were 
retained  as  professors  of  divinity,  while  a  few  ministers,  too  honest  to 
submit  to  any  qualification   or  concealment  of  their  views,  were 
deposed.     We  wish  that  several  articles  on  the  atonement  controversy 
in  "  The  Banner  of  the  Truth^^  with  a  copy  of  the  libel  served  on  Dr. 
Brown  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  a  copy  of  the  protest  left  by  Dr.  M.  on 
the  table  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  1846,  were  published  separaielf' 
Ample   corroboration  would  be  given  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the 
Synod,  as  illustrated  by  the  different  treatment  given  to  Dr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Morrison,  and  others. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  October,  1843,  in  conse- 
quence of  two  overtures  from  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenock, 
a  statement  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  atonement  was  read  by  Dr. 
Balmer,  Senior  Professor  of  Theology,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Dr. 
Brown.  In  the  magazine  entitled  "  The  Banner  of  the  Truth,*^  edited  by 
Dr.  Marshall  in  1848,  it  is  stated,  at  page  530,  "  that  the  Profes^rs, 
being  put  iipon  their  guard,  expressed  themselves  very  ambiguously 
and  although  they  said  enough  to  convince  every  candid  judge  thai 
they  held  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Confession  which  they  had 
solemnly  subscribed,  they  yet  were  able  to  express  themselves  in  sue! 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  home  to  then 
broadly  and  clearly  the  charge  of  Pelagianism.  For  the  doctrine  o 
universal  atoneTnent,  indeed,  which  has  been  justly  styled  *  the  soul  o 
Pelagianism,'  they  openly  pleaded,  maintaining  that  the  non^lec 
are  salvahle — that  Christ  was,  in  some  sense,  the  substitute  of  al 
men — that  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  l)e  regarded  as  securing  salvatioi 
only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  covenant  engagements,  o: 
the  Divine  purpose  to  save,  while  apart  from  \\\a.\.  Y^xr^^a,  W.  ^^ 
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opens  a  door  of  mercy  for  all,  makes  eveiy  sinner  salyable,  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  universal  overtures  of  the  gospel"  "  This  was  their 
doctrine ;  but  so  artfully  did  they  present  it,  so  carefully  did  they 
conceal  its  worst  features,  by  keeping  prominently  in  view  the 
certainty  of  salvation  for  the  elect,  that  many  of  the  sounder  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  were  deceived  into  acquiescence,  when  in  a  stormy 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming  the  existence  of  Scriptural 
harmony  among  the  brethren — 

"That  in  particular  on  the  two  aspects  of  the  Atonement  there  was  entire  har- 
monjr— vis.,  that  in  making  the  atonement,  the  Savionr  bore  special  relations  to  the 
•leci,  had  a  special  love  to  them,  and  secured  their  everlasting  salvation,  and  that 
bit  obedience  unto  death  afforded  such  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  as  that 
<m  Uie  ground  of  it,  in  consistency  with  His  character  and  law,  the  door  of  mercy  is 
opened  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  and  a  full  and  free  salvation  is  presented  for 
their  acceptance.** 

The  main  design  of  this  artful  deliverance  was  to  open  a  door  of 
mercy  for  the  Professors,  although  it  proved  a  door  of  destruction  for 
the  character  of  the  Church.  When  it  spoke  of  an  *  entire  harmony  * 
of  sentiment  in  the  Church,  it  spoke  what  the  committee  and  its 
convener  knew  to  be  absolutely  false,  what  had  been  proved  false  by 
the  experience  of  several  years  of  disputation,  and  what,  when 
asserted,  could  only  convince  those  who  knew  the  facts,  that  the  want 
of  honesty  in  the  body  was  about  equal  to  the  want  of  orthodoxy." 

At  p.  394  of  The  Banner  of  the  Truths  Dr.  Marshall  quotes  three  of 
seven  articles  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1754,  * 
issued  in  opposition  to  errors  similar  to  those  sanctioned  by  the 
United  Associate  Synod.     We  regret  that  our  space  permits  us  only 
to  quote  the  third  of  these  articles — 


t((i 


'That  there  is  hut  one  specuU  redemption,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  for  aU  the 
objects  thereof,  as  He  died  in  one  and  the  same  respect  for  all  those  for  whom  He  in 
My  rttpect  died ;  or,  He  died  out  of  the  greatest  special  love  for  all  in  whose  room 
He  laid  down  His  life,  with  an  intention  of  having  them  all  effectually  redeemed 
vA  laved  unto  the  glory  of  free  grace.*  Who  can  read,  adds  Dr.  Marshall,  these 
articles  and  yet  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  two  references  or  two  aspects  of  the  atone- 
Bttnt— a  general  and  a  special— is  the  doctrine  of  the  Secession  Church?  Who  can 
nooncile  with  those  articles  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  was  the 
nbstitute  of  all  men,  though  not  of  all  to  the  same  extent,  or  that  He  died  for  all, 
bot  not  with  the  intention  to  save  all,  or  that  His  death  made  the  salvation  of  the 
elect  certain,  and  that  of  the  non-elect  possible  t  These  are  the  assertions  of  the 
Browns  and  the  Balmers  of  modem  days,  who,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Exskines,  must  either  have  held  and  avowed  other  principles,  or  have  shared  the 
fikte  of  Thomas  Mair,  of  Orwell,  and  been  pronounced  unfit  to  exercise  the  office  of 
the  ministry  within  the  pale  of  the  Secession  Church.'* 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1844,  a  memorial  from  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the   Perth   Presbytery,  who,   on   account  of  age   and 
infirmity,  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  OcloVyet, 
ms,  demanding  a  review  of  the  finding  in  which  the  doctrme  ot  VXiQ 
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singularly  able  preliminary  essay  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Free  St.  Paul 
Clinrcl^  Glasgow. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  Secession  Church  was  eminently  di 
tinguished  for  purity  of  doctrine— the  finit  and  the  reward  of  tl 
faithful  dealing  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Secession  with  the  Re 
Thomas  Mair,  of  Orwell,  who  held  opinions  in  regard  to  the  natui 
and  extent  of  the  atonement  similar  to  those  held  by  Drs.  Balmt 
and  Brown.  In  the  year  1841  the  Rev.  James  Morrison,  of  Kilma 
nock,  was  accused  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  ai 
in  1842  his  aged  father,  minister  in  Bathgate,  was  charged  wil 
holding  the  same  doctrine.  Both  the  father  and  the  son  we 
deposed,  but  they  both  appealed  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  Professor 
Theology,  as  being  mainly  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  ado] 
this  doctrine,  and,  to  do  Dr.  Brown  justice,  he  admitted  that  tl 
statement  by  Dr.  James  Morrison  and  his  father  was  well  foundec 
but,  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  both  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer  we 
retained  as  professors  of  divinity,  while  a  few  ministers,  too  honest 
submit  to  any  qualification  or  concealment  of  their  views,  we 
deposed.  We  wish  that  several  articles  on  the  atonement  controven 
in  "  The  Banner  of  the  Truth^  with  a  copy  of  the  libel  served  on  D 
Brown  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  a  copy  of  the  protest  left  by  Dr.  M.  ( 
the  table  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  1846,  were  published  stparatel 
Ample  corroboration  would  be  given  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  tl 
Synod,  as  illustrated  by  the  different  treatment  given  to  Dr.  Brow^ 
Mr.  Morrison,  and  others. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  October,  1843,  in  cons 
quence  of  two  overtures  from  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley  and  Greenoc 
a  statement  of  his  views  in  regard  to  the  atonement  was  read  by  D 
Balmer,  Senior  Professor  of  Theology,  and  acquiesced  in  by  D 
Brown.  In  the  magazine  entitled  "  The  Banner  of  the  Truth^"^  edited  1 
Dr.  Marshall  in  1848,  it  is  stated,  at  page  530,  "that  the  Profes^i 
being  put  u^n  their  guard,  expressed  themselves  very  ambiguousb 
and  although  they  said  enough  to  convince  every  candid  judge  th: 
they  held  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Confession  which  they  hi 
solemnly  subscribed,  they  yet  were  able  to  express  themselves  in  su( 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  home  to  the 
broadly  and  clearly  the  charge  of  Pelagianism.  For  the  doctrine 
universal  atonement,  indeed,  which  has  been  justly  styled  *  the  soul 
Pelagianism,'  they  openly  pleaded,  maintaining  that  the  non-eft 
are  salvable — that  Christ  was,  in  some  sense,  the  substitute  of  a 
men — ^that  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  securing  salvatic 
only  when  viewed  in  connection  with  covenant  engagements, 
the  Divine  purpose  to  save,  while  apart  from  tWl  ^\3cr^^^  It.  ^' 
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opens  a  door  of  meroy  for  all,  makes  eveiy  sinner  salyable,  and  lays  a 
foundation  for  the  universal  overtures  of  the  gospel"  "  This  was  their 
doctrine ;  but  so  artfully  did  they  present  it,  so  carefUlly  did  they 
conceal  its  worst  features,  by  keeping  prominently  in  view  the 
certainty  of  salvation  for  the  elect,  that  many  of  the  sounder  mem- 
bers of  the  Synod  were  deceived  into  acquiescence,  when  in  a  stormy 
meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  affirming  the  existence  of  Scriptural 
hannony  among  the  brethren — 

"Th*t  in  particalar  on  the  two  aspects  of  the  Atonement  there  was  entire  har- 
Bony— vis.,  that  in  making  the  atonement,  the  Savionr  bore  special  relations  to  the 
dscty  had  a  special  love  to  them,  and  secured  their  everlasting  salvation,  and  that 
hit  obedience  unto  death  afforded  such  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God,  as  that 
<m  tiie  ground  of  it,  in  consistency  with  His  character  and  law,  the  door  of  mercy  is 
opened  to  mankind  indiscriminately,  and  a  full  and  free  salvation  is  presented  for 
their  aooeptanoe." 

The  main  design  of  this  artful  deliverance  was  to  open  a  door  of 
motjy  for  the  Professors,  although  it  proved  a  door  of  destruction  for 
the  character  of  the  Church.  When  it  spoke  of  an  *  entire  harmony ' 
of  sentiment  in  the  Church,  it  spoke  what  the  committee  and  its 
convener  knew  to  be  absolutely  false,  what  had  been  proved  false  by 
the  experience  of  several  years  of  disputation,  and  what,  when 
asserted,  could  only  convince  those  who  knew  the  facts,  that  the  want 
of  honesty  in  the  body  was  about  equal  to  the  want  of  orthodoxy." 

At  p.  394  of  The  Banner  of  the  Truth,  Dr.  Marshall  quotes  three  of 
seven  articles  embodied  in  an  Act  of  the  Associate  Synod  in  1754,  * 
issued  in  opposition  to  errors  similar  to  those  sanctioned  by  the 
United  Associate  Synod.     We  regret  that  our  space  permits  us  only 
to  quote  the  third  of  these  articles — 


Mil 


'That  there  is  but  one  special  redemption,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  for  aU  the 
objects  thereof,  as  He  died  in  one  and  the  same  respect  for  all  those  for  whom  He  in 
my  rupA^  died ;  or,  He  died  out  of  the  greatest  special  love  for  all  in  whose  room 
He  laid  down  His  life,  with  an  intention  of  having  them  all  effectually  redeemed 
ud  saved  unto  the  glory  of  free  grace.*  Who  can  read,  adds  Dr.  Marshall,  these 
articles  and  yet  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  two  references  or  two  aspects  of  the  atone- 
Bent— a  general  and  a  special— is  the  doctrine  of  the  Secession  Church  ?  Who  can 
nooncile  with  those  articles  the  doctrine  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  wtm  the 
rabititate  of  all  men,  though  not  of  all  to  the  same  extent,  or  that  He  died  for  all, 
tnit  not  with  the  intention  to  save  all,  or  that  His  death  made  the  salvation  of  the 
ekct  certain,  and  that  of  the  non-elect  possible  f  These  are  the  assertions  of  the 
Browns  and  the  Balmers  of  modem  days,  who,  if  they  had  lived  in  the  days  of  the 
Enkines,  must  either  have  held  and  avowed  other  principles,  or  have  shared  the 
bte  of  Thomas  Mair,  of  Orwell,  and  been  pronounced  unfit  to  exercise  the  office  of 
tbe  ministry  within  the  pale  of  the  Secession  Church." 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1844,  a  memorial  from  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the   Perth   Presbytery,  who,   on  account  of  age   and 
infinnity,  had  been  absent  from  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  OcioVjet, 
)B4S^  demanding  a  review  of  the  finding  in  which  the  doctrme  o£  \XiQ 
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Professors  had  been  sanctioned,  was  rejected  by  the  Synod,  and  the 
nuyority  acted  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner  towards  Dr.  MamhaU  on 
the  ground  of  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  views  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, in  the  Appendix  to  his  work  entitled  "  The  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  Redemption  Vindicated."  In  1842  Dr.  Marshall  had  published  a 
work  entitled,  "  Death  of  Christ  the  Redemption  of  His  People,"  in 
which  he  had  made  some  admissions  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  the 
hope  of  securing  harmony  in  the  Synod.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this 
book  been  published,  when  Dr.  Marshall  himself  saw  the  mistake  he 
had  committed,  and  publicly,  half-a-year  before  the  meeting  of  Synod 
at  which  the  statement  of  Drs.  Balmer  and  Brown  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Synod,  expressed  his  deep  regret  "  that  in  seeking  conciliation  he 
had  gone  too  far ;  and,  referring  his  brethren  to  the  single  chapter  in 
which  the  unfortunate  concessions  were  made,  requested  them  to 
leave  out  that  chapter  in  judging  of  his  views." 

The  conduct  of  Dr.  Marshall,  in  making  this  public  acknowledg- 
ment, displays  a  magnanimity  and  moral  courage  that  are  very  rarelj 
displayed  ;  but  what  opinion  is  every  honourable  man  to  form  of  the 
Professors  and  their  supporters,  who  actually  quoted  this  retracted 
chapter  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  1843  as  sanctioning  their  views, 
"  declaring  that  their  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  what  was  contained 
in  this  chapter,  bore  the  image  and  superscription  of  Csesar." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  published  in 
1844,  Dr.  Marshall  again  publicly  expressed  his  deep  regret  for  these 
admissions.  While  lauded  in  the  Free  Chiu*ch,  Scottish  Presbyterian, 
and  other  orthodox  periodicals  for  the  moral  courage  which  he  had 
displayed  in  making  these  retractations,  he  was  assailed  and  treated 
in  the  most  heartless  manner  by  the  majority  of  the  Secession  S}Tiod. 
(Banner  of  ike  Truths  531-3.) 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May,  1845,  which  was  very  numerously 
attended,  47  memorials  from  different  Presbyteries  and  Kirk-Sessions 
were  brought  forward,  expressing  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Synod  in  1843,  forbidding  the  use  of  the  term  "  limited 
atonement "  as  ambiguous ;  they  declared  the  same  injunction  to  be 
contrary  to  the  subordinate  Standards,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  prayed  for  the  reversal  or  recall 
of  any  deed  of  the  Synod  countenancing  the  doctrine  of  "  universal 
atonement."  The  memorials  were  trampled  under  foot  A  motion 
was  proposed  and  carried,  declaring  the  doctrinal  discussions  to  be 
unprofitable  strife ;  and  another  motion  followed,  subjecting  the 
memorialists  to  censiu^e  as  troublers  of  the  Church.  About  70  mem- 
bers of  Synod  entered  a  dissent,  and  gave  in  lengthened  reasons  which 
still  remain  on  record,  declaring  the  conviction  of  the  dissentients, 
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that  the  United  Secession  Church  had  gone  farther  in  a  course  of 
defection  than  eyen  the  Establishment  itself  had  done  at  the  time  of 
the  Secession.  The  same  Synod  was  noted  for  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
Dr.  Brown  (Dr.  Balmer  being  now  dead) — a  vote  partly  couched  in  the 
following  terms : — "  That  as  respects  more  particularly  the  doctrinal 
questions  now  agitated,  the  Synod  is  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
whidi  Dr.  Brown  has  given  in  his  statement,  and  otherwise  has 
confidence  in  his  soundness  in  the  faitL" 

At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  July,  1845,  a  libel  against  Dr.  Brown 
was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Marshall,  and  brought  before  the  Synod.  All 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law  was  set  at  defiance  by  the  manner  in  which 
this  libel  was  disposed  of  by  the  Synod.  The  relevancy  of  the  libel 
wu  never  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the 
attempting  to  decide  on  the  relevancy  of  the  libel  would  have  exposed 
the  want  of  harmony  amongst  members,  and  made  the  general  un- 
soundness in  regard  to  doctrine  still  more  manifest  to  all  parties. 
The  so-called  trial  was  no  better  than  a  solemn  farce,  and  the  result, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  was  the  acquittal  of  Dr. 
Brown.  Twenty  ministers  and  two  elders  gave  in  four  important 
reasons  of  dissent.     We  subjoin  the  second  of  these  reasons — viz., 

"Because  the  ch&racter  of  the  Church  cannot  stand  fair  in  the  eyes  of  the  religious 
coounanity,  so  long  as  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  Hhe  adheres  unequivocally  to, 
tad  testifies  as  becomes  her,  in  behalf  of  the  vital  doctrine,  that  on  all  those  for 
whom  Christ  died,  He  certainly  bestows  salvation." 

There  were  five  counts  in  the  libel,  and  they  referred  to  different 
fonns  of  doctrinal  error. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  corroborate  the  preceding  statements  in 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  doctrinal  error  in  the  United  Associate 
Church  previous  to  its  union  with  the  Relief  Chiu-ch  in  1847,  by  the 
testimony  of  some  additional  witnesses. 

In  1843  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  at  that  time  minister  of  the  Original 
Secession  Church  in  Whitburn,  in  a  small  publication  entitled,  "  The 
New  Theology  Examined,"  *kc.,  at  page  8  states,  "  that  these  views 
are  identical  with  those  of  Amyrald  and  Testard,  scholars  of  CanCieron, 
a  Scotchman,  and  a  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Saumur  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1844,  under  the  designation  of  Calvinus  Minor,  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Sturrock,  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  Midholm,  in  a  publi- 
eition  entitled,  "  The  Present  Differences  in  regard  to  the  Atonement 
rf  Christ,  Not  a  Mere  War  of  Words,"  alludes  specially  to  the  errors 
cfDr.  Wardlaw  and  Dr.  Brown,  and  states,  "that  Socinianism  is  the 
nal  aUemattve^*  to  which  these  errors  lead.     (P.  17.) 

In  1844  the  late  Dr.  WilLam  Symington,  of  the  Reformed  Prea\>^- 
Uma  CbuTcb,  Glasgow,  in  a  pamphlet  reviewing  the  work  oi  Dt. 
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Wardlaw  on  the  Atonement,  at  p.  32  refers  to  Dr.  Balmer  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  A^recent  writer,  while  holding  it  to  be  most  unwurantable  to  uiert  that  the 
Saviour  died  alike  for  all,  Kraples  not  to  give  it  aa  his  opinion  that  to  the  eleot  the 
atonement  secorea,  and  waa  intended  to  aecure,  the  communication  of  all  saving 
bleaaingB,  the  rest  of  the  race  it  merely  puts  into  a  talvaUe  state,  bringing  salvation 
within  their  reach.'* 

In  1845  the  Rev.  Mr.,  now  Dr.  Davidson,  of  Edinburgh,  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Ttoo  Gospels ;  or,  Brief  Notes  in  Support 
of  the  United  Associate  Synod's  View  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment as  Opposed  to  that  of  Dr.  Andrew  Marshall  and  others."  The 
title  is  truly  descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  United  Associate  Synod 
at  the  period  referred  to. 

In  1845  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Irenicum  Reviewed,"  by  the  Rev. 
John  Graham,  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  Kilmarnock,  was 
published  by  Charles  Zeigler,  Edinburgh.  In  this*  pamphlet  Mr. 
Graham  replies  most  conclusively  to  Dr.  Heugh's  inquiry  into  the 
real  amount  of  the  differences  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Synod  of  the 
United  Secession  Chiu-ch.  Mr.  Graham  objects  to  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Heugh,  in  writing  as  if  all  that  was  needed  to  secure  the  salva- 
tion of  the  sinner  was  merely  the  atonement  of  Christ,  overlooking 
the  surety-righteousness  of  Christ ;  and  he  says  at  p.  9 — 

*'  And  here  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  I  consider  it  a  fault  in  the 
greater  part  of  even  those  who  have  written  on  the  right  side  of  the  present  contro- 
versy, that  they  speak  of  the  Redeemer's  substitutionary  work  as  if  it  contained 
nothing  but  the  enduring  of  the  law's  penalty.  I  am  not  aware  of  any,  with  ^e 
honourable  exception  of  Dr.  Marshall,  who  have  steered  properly  clear  of  this  eiror." 

We  may  add,  that  while  this  high  tribute  is  justly  paid  to  Dr.  M., 
it  is  consistent  with  our  knowledge  that  other  writers  have  steered 
clear  of  the  error  condemned  by  Mr.  Graham ;  but  the  evil  to  which 
he  refers  is  still  too  common.  The  "  Life  of  Justification,"  by  Brown, 
of  Wamphray,  published  in  1695,  contains  a  striking  statement  of 
the  intimate  connection  of  "  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,"  with 
*'  the  atonement y^  and  he  condemns  the  representing  of  the  work  of  j 
Christ,  on  behalf  of  His  people,  as  limited  only  to  the  atonement. 

In  1846  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Carmiohael,  of  the  Reformed  Presby-  ; 
terian  Church,  Greenock,  published  **  A  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  Alleged  • 
Harmony  and  State  of  Doctrine  in  the  Secession  Synod,  in  reply  to  a 
Letter  of  the  Rev.  D.  Croom,  of  Sanquhar,"  now  of  Edinbuigh.  In 
this  pamphlet,  and  also  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  Atonement  of  the 
Lamb,  Mr.  C.  very  ably  discusses  the  questions  relating  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  atonement  Mr.  C.  appealed,  in  proof  of  some  of 
his  statements,  to  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  Our  Harmony,"  dsa,  under- 
dUxA  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Coupar-AnguB, 
and  at  that  time  one  of  tlie  most  zealous  &u^i^t\;ex^  oi  \Xv<^  ^\a.««  of  | 
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Dr.  MarahaTl,  of  Kirkintilloch.  Mr.  Groom  treated  this  pamphlet  with 
contempt,  as  the  production  of  an  anonymous  slanderer  of  the  Seces- 
sion Synod.  Mr.  Carmichael  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshall,  and  was,  as  he 
statesy  politely  favoured  with  the  following  reply,  which  Mr.  Car- 
michael published  in  the  "  Brief  Inquiry,"  <kc. : — 

''CoapttT-AngUB,  90th  August,  1845.— I  am  the  author  of  '  Our  Harmony/  3ec.  I 
had  DO  reaiona  for  publishing  anonymously,  which  would  justify  me  in  declining  to 
STOW  this,  when  the  anonymousness  of  the  pamphlet  is  made  a  pretext  for  scouting 
its  statements,  and  of  this  avowal  you  can  make  any  use  which  the  interests  of  truth 
111*7  require.— Yours  faithfully,  (Signed)       Wm.  Marshall." 

We  will  have  again  occasion  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  the  same  individual 
in  1867,  in  which  he  denounces  the  views  which  he  so  zealously 
defended  in  1845. 

After  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  negotiations  for  the  union  of 
the  Belief  and  Secession  Churches,  which  had  been  suspended  in 
oonaequence  of  the  doctrinal  controversies  in  the  Secession  Church, 
were  renewed  "It  might  have  been  thought,"  says  Dr.  Marshall, 
at  p.  464  of  the  Banner  of  the  Truth,  "  that  the  Relief  would  have 
scrupled  to  unite  with  a  body  whose  reputation  was  so  tainted."  At 
p.  402  of  the  same  magazine.  Dr.  M.  says,  at  the  meeting  of  Synod  in 
October,  1846,  his  connection  with  the  United  Secession  body  came 
to  an  end.  A  discussion  was  brought  on,  by  what  they  called  the 
Second  Article  of  the  Basis  of  Union  between  the  Secession  and  Relief 
Churches.  In  that  article  both  parties  declare  their  unqualified 
adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  avowing  it  to  be 
the  confession  of  their  faith. 

"  I  contended  that  such  a  declaration,  coming  from  the  United  Secession  body, 
aosld  not,  as  circumstances  then  stood,  be  received  as  true — that  it  could  never  be 
reeeiTed  as  true  so  long  as  several  of  the  public  deeds  of  that  body,  recently  enacted, 
remained  unrepealed."  .  .  "I  moved,  says  Dr.  Marshall,  that  before  coming  to  a 
ifcrisinn  on  the  second  article  of  the  Basis,  the  said  deeds  should  be  rescinded.  On 
the  rejection  of  this  motion.  Dr.  M.  says  he  protested  and  took  his  leave,  IJie  union 
wit  oonsummated,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  formed,  and  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  dissentients,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  had  left  previously,  and  whose 
nomded  condemnation  of  the  Secession  had  not  been,  and  now  never  can  be,  either 
■kodified  Cft  withdrawn,  they  have  not  only  gone  into  the  union,  but  some  of  them 
kave  wpoktn,  and  written^  and  tung  of  it  as  the  consummation  of  glory ! "  (Banner 
ifikt  Truth,  p.p.  402  and  545.) 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  decisions  and  deeds  of  the  United  Secession 
Chnrdi ;  but  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  which  led  to  the  union  of  the  two  Churches.  The  mem- 
ben  of  the  Committee  were  the  Rev.  Drs.  Lindsay,  Harper,  and  Mackel- 
ne,  Professor  M'Michael,  Messrs.  Pettigrew,  Newlands,  and  tVio  t^o 
Qeikfl — l>r,  Mackelvie  to  be  Convener,     The  pamphlet  contaviimg 
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the  narrative  drawn  up  by  this  Committee  is  entitled,  "  Memorials  of 
the  Union  of  the  Relief  and  Secession  Churches,  now  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church."  At  p.  51  a  very  inaccurate  and  unfair  state- 
ment is  given  of  the  atonement  controversy,  and  at  p.  52  it  is  stated — 

"Thus  the  atonement  controversy  was  rendered  subservient  to  the  promotion  of 
the  union,  not  only  by  demonstrating  the  perfect  identity  of  doctrinal  viewM  in  the 
denominations,  but  by  increasing,  through  means  of  the  trying  circumstances  by 
which  that  identity  was  proved,  the  interest  they  felt  in  each  other.  In  like  manner, 
as  already  shown  (at  p.  16),  had  the  *  voluntary  controversy*  been  subservient  to  the 
same  object." 

"  Surely  in  vain,"  says  Solomon,  "  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of 
any  bird;"  but  the  melancholy  spectacle  exhibited  in  recent  and  still 
pending  negotiations  for  the  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and 
other  Churches  is  what  even  a  few  short  years  ago  could  never  have 
been  expected.  The  assertion,  however,  is  still  boldly  made,  that  a 
complete  change  has  taken  place  on  the  subject  of  doctrine  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  asser- 
tion is  unwarranted,  and  is  without  the  slightest  foundation. 

The  first  witness  we  adduce  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cairns,  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Berwick.  In  a  glowing  eulogium  on  Dr.  Brown, 
immediately  after  his  death  in  1858,  Dr.  Cairns  says,  "  that  in  the 
atonement  controversy  Dr.  B.  took  and  led  the  side  of  the  doctrine 
that  our  Savioiu*  died  for  all  men  in  if^  literal  sense — that  he  held  the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism  mitigated,  but  not  renounced."  For  the  proof 
of  this  eulogium  being  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Cairns,  see  the  Prefiuse  of 
a  book  called  "  Ilorce  Suhsecivce  "  (Locke  k  Sydenham),  by  John  Brown, 
M.D. 

In  a  small  publication  in  1867,  entitled,  "  Supplement  to  the 
Melchisedec  of  the  Scriptures,"  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cambusnethan,  at  p.  35  says : — 

**  In  the  early  history  of  our  Church  a  minister  stood  alone  (Mr.  S.  probably  alladM 
to  the  Kev.  Thomas  Mair),  and  was  suspended  or  deposed  for  holding  the  alleged 
heresy  of  universal  atonement,  and  in  later  times  some  have  been  libelled  speciaUy 
on  the  same  main  article,  but  having  passed  that  ordeal,  the  doctrine  seems  now 
conceded,  and  the  cry  of  heresy  is  no  more  heard  within  our  Church,  though  ooea- 
sional  murmuring  is  heard  from  ioithout.^* 

In  1866,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Presby- 
tery of  Perth,  and  in  a  letter  dated  11th  December,  1866,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  and  in  another  letter  in  the 
Ediuhurgh  Daily  Review  of  23d  May,  1867,  Dr.  Marshall,  United 
Presbyterian  Chiurch,  Coupar- Angus,  states  that  he  would  have  "  no 
gospel  to  preach  to  fellow-sinners,  if  he  could  not  preach  that  the 
work  of  Christ  has  provided  salvation  for  sinners  indiscriminately — ^if 
he  could  not  jpreach  that  the  universal  ofifer  of  the  Gospel  has  its 
basis  in  the  general  reference  of  t\ie  "wotV  o^  C!Vim\.r    "^q  ^xi^V&ss^{% 
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better — as  is  manifest  from  his  former  letter  to  Mr.  Carmichael  in 
1845,  "  Our  Harmony,"  his  speeches  and  protests  up  to  the  period 
when  Dr.  John  Brown  was  served  with  a  libel  for  heresy  in  1845 — 
that  "  the  general  reference "  was  so  interpreted  as  to  signify  a  uni- 
verdol'  atonement      In  his  speech  at  the  Synod  in  May,  1845,  in 
vehement  language,  Mr.  Marshall  said,  *'  on  the  supposition  that  the 
decision  of  the  Synod  should  represent  him  as  harmonising  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Professors  (Drs.  Balmer  and  Brown),  it  would  be  u 
living  lie,  and  that  he  decidedly  reprobated  and  denounced  these 
doctrines  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  United  Secession  Chiu-ch." 
But  iB  1866-67,  how  altered  is  Dr.  M.  of  Coupar-Angus  from  Mr.  M. 
of  the  same  place  in  1845  !     Dr.  M.  of  Coupar-Angus,  and  a  member 
of  the  Union  Committee,  declares  that  the  views  he  now  professes  to 
hold  are  in  harmony  with  the  Westminster  Standards,  and  particularly 
with  the  32d  question  in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  with  the  views 
of  the  late  Principal  Cunningham  as  contained  in  the  "  Historical 
Theology.'*     In  the  construction  he  now  puts  on  the  3 2d  question  in 
the  Larger  Catechism,  Dr.  M.  only  repeats  what  Drs.  Balmer  and 
Brown  expressed  in  the  statement  read  by  them  in  1843,  and  approved 
by  the  majority  of  the  United  Secession  Synod,  and  repeated  by  Dr. 
Brown  before  the  Synod  in  1845,  and  denounced  by  no  member  of 
Synod  more  strongly  than  by  Mr.  M.  of  Coupar-Angus.     We  might 
safely  leave  Mr.  M.  of  1845  to  answer  Dr.  M.  of  1866-7.      But, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Rev.  William  Adamson,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Evangelical  (or  Morrisonian)  Church,  has  wi'itten  an 
able  pamphlet  conclusively  proving  that  Dr.  M.  has  misrepresented 
the  views  of  Dr.  Cunningham — that  the  theology  of  Dr.  M.,  of  Coupar- 
Angus,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  in  regard  to  the  two 
references  of  the  atonement,  is  contrary  to  the  Westminster  Standards 
—that  he  is  wrong  in  tlie  construction  he  puts  on  the  3  2d  question 
in  the  Larger  Catechism,  and  that  it  does  not  teach,  as  Dr.  M.  said 
in  his  letter  it  did,  the  doctrine  of  the  double  reference  of  the  atone- 
ment; and  that  Dr.  M.'s  gospel  is  only  "a  half-way  gospel,"  and  that 
consequently  the  only  consistent  position  for  Dr.  M.  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  would  be  to  join  the  Evangelical  Union  or  Mor- 
risonian Church. 

Whatever  be  the  errors  of  Mr.  Adamson,  he  openly  avows  them, 
and  he  has  most  conclusively  shown  that  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Coupar- 
Angus,  has  blundered  egregiously,  in  misapplying  the  quotation  from 
Dr.  Cunningham's  "  Historical  Theology."  Dr.  C.  was  stating  "  his 
representations  of  the  views  held  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement  by 
Amunians,"  and  Dr.  M.  quotes  the  extract  in  the  speecli  gWeii\iy 
him  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Perth,  aa  \i  \t  v?aft 
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"Dr.  Cunniiigh.am's  own  views.*^  Mr.  Adamson  states  "that  the 
bhmder  of  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Coupar-Angus,  is  all  the  more  imaccoant- 
able,  because  Dr.  Cunningham  again  and  again  states  his  convicticn 
that  all  such  theories  as  the  one  Dr.  M.  and  his  brethren  contend  for, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  Confession,  with  Calvinism,  and  Scripture."* 
At  page  254  of  the  Posthumous  Treatise  on  the  Atonement,  Dr. 
Marshall  gives  a  brief  quotation  from  the  preface  to  the  commentary 
on  the  Galatians,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  which  Dr.  B.  says — 

**  'I  would  find  it  difficult  to  overstate  my  sens*  of  the  value  of  that  system  of 
divinity  field,  in  common  with  all  Evangelical  Churches,  by  the  religious  denomination 
to  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  belong.*  Our  only  comfort,  sa3rB  Dr.  M.,  is  in  belie  vine 
that  this  statement  must  be  an  over-statement.  All  Evangelical  Churches !  Can  it 
be  possible  ?  The  word  '  evangelical '  is,  perhaps,  without  exception  the  most  abuse<i 
word  in  the  English  language.  The  Church  of  Scotland  is  an  Evangelical  Church 
does  she  incline  to  the  system  of  Dr.  B.'s  religious  denomination  ?  or  the  Free  Church ' 
or  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  ?  or  the  Original  Secession  Church  ?  or,  we  ma} 
add,  many  among  the  Baptists,  or  even  the  Congregationalists  ?  He  can  mean  onlj 
the  *  evangelical  union,^  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  sprung  from  him,  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  boast  of  the  pedigree.  It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  think  that  the  systen 
extends  so  widely,  and  that  multitudes,  who  come  within  the  reach  of  its  influence, 
are  so  little  aware  of  its  true  nature." 

In  addition  to  this  statement,  Dr.  M.,  at  p.  134,  says — "That  the 
great  body  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged  "  (the  United  Secessioi 
Church),  "went  out  from  the  Author,  abandoning  both  him  and 
their  own  principles,  as  was  decided  by  the  highest  judicial  authority 
in  the  kingdouL" 

Dr.  M.  alludes  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  his  fevour, 
when  a  heartless  attempt  was,  in  the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  made  to  wrest  from  him  and  his  congregation  the  Church  in 

KirkintillocL  (To  be  eonHnwd.) 
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Is  a  Papal  hierarchy  to  be  again  set  up  in  Scotland  1  Is  the  Pope  to 
assume,  even  in  titular  form,  that  sovereignty  over  this  land  of  which 
he  was  deprived  at  the  Reformation  1  Are  we  to  have  the  Beatone 
back  again  at  St.  Andrews,  and  all  the  other  Bishops  with  their  old 
ten-itorial  titles  and  jurisdiction,  sworn  to  administer  that  same  canon 
law  by  virtue  of  which  Hamilton,  and  Wishart,  and  old  Walter  Mil] 
were  given  to  the  flames  1  In  defiance  of  our  laws  abolishing  Popery, 
of  our  creeds  explicitly  protesting  against  it,  of  our  Covenants 
solemnly  abjuring  it,  are  we,  the  countrymen  of  Knox,  to  be  quietly 

♦  We  have  taken  the  extract  from  Dr.  Marshall's  speech  in  1845,  from  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  drawn  up  hy  Mr.  Quigley,  reporter  for  the  Soots^ 
fnauj  ajid  Mr.  Kennedy,  reporter  for  the  Edinburgh  Courawt. 
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tftken  over,  without  even  the  formality  of  asking  our  consent,  as 
TuaalB  of  the  Roman  see  1 

It  is  at  least  contemplated     Reports  from  Rome,  coming  through 
diffarent  channels,  put  that  beyond  a  doubt.     We  are  aware  that  since 
these  reports  began  to  reach  this  country  some  months  ago,  Roman 
Catholic  organs  have  tried  to  discredit  them.     But  the  disclaimer  is 
made  in  such  a  way  as  leaves  the  impression  that  they  are  sufficiently 
well  founded,  only  the  disclosure  they  make  is  a  little  premature. 
One  Popish  journal,  for  example,  says — "  The  fact  is,  that  no  hierarchy 
iduitever  is  to  be  appointed  to  Scotland  for  the  present ;  but  Dr. 
Eyre,  the  new  vicar-apostolic  of  the  western  district,  has  been  created 
an  archbishop  instead  of  a  bishop.     All  the  other  ecclesiastical  titles 
remain  exactly  as  before,  and  neither  the  archbishop  nor  the  two 
other  bishops  in  Scotland  will  for  the  present  take  the  title  of  any 
Scottish  see."     Our  readers  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  use,  twice 
OTer,  of  the  qualifying  phrase  "  for  the  present,"  is  a  virtual  admission 
that  the  establishment  of  the  hierarchy  alluded   to  is  contemplated 
in  the  future.     And  in  fact  it  is  inevitable,  unless  Rome  is  suddenly 
to  be  arrested  in  that  onward  march  to  ascendancy  in  Britain,  which 
she  has  been  making  for  many  years.     It  is  only  doing  in  Scotland 
what  has  already  been  done  with  perfect  success  in  England ;  and  as 
the  Cheviots  did  not  stay  the  advance  of  the  armies  of  imperial  Rome, 
neither  will  they  the  aggression  of  her  yet  more  mighty  and  aspiring 
successor  on  the  seven  hills.     To  take  possession  of  Prelatic  England, 
as  was  done  in  1850,  and  make  no  attempt  on  Presbyterian  Scotland, 
is  to  capture  the  town  and  leave  the  citadel,  unassailed,  in  the  hands 
of  the  garrison — ^a  folly  such  as  Rome  was  never  known  to  be  guilty 
of.    She  bides  her  time.     There  are  some  political  measures  before 
the  country  which  she  believes  to  be  for  her  advantage,  and  she  will 
not  endanger  the  passing  of  these  by  allowing  an  alarm  of  further 
aggression  to  be  raised  "  for  the  present ;"  but  when  she  judges  the 
way  to  be  clear,  she  will  certainly  attempt  what  we  can  well  believe 
is  her  highest  ambition,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  annex- 
ing Scotland,  the  stronghold  of  British  Protestantism,  as  a  fief  of  the 
see  of  St  Peter.     Meanwhile,  to  bo  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  ; 
in  the  face  of  a  foe  like  Popery,  it  is  wise  to  be  ready  for  the  worst. 
We  believe  that  Providence  has  allowed  this  nimour  of  its  designs  to 
transpire  just  that  Protestants  may  have  timely  warning,  and  be 
roused  to  frustrate  them;  and  as  the  first  thing  needed  in  order  to 
meet  danger  successfully  is  to  know  its  nature  and  extent,  we  propose 
to  explain  shortly  what  this  threatened  Papal  aggression  really  means, 
aod  to  show  reason  why  it  ought  to  be  strenuously  resisted. 

There  is  need  for  this.     Nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  Yv^ax 
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people  say — *'  We  have  Popish  bishops  in  Scotland  already,  and  if  the 
Pope  chooses  to  add  a  few  to  their  number,  what  does  it  signify  to 
us  1  If  the  Pope  is  willing  to  pay  them,  and  Papists  to  submit  to 
their  authority,  we  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  call  to  interfere. 
Surely  we  can  aflford  to  let  them  flourish  their  croziers  over  their  sub- 
missive flocks  in  peace."  So  many  lightly  talk,  but  the  fact  that 
they  talk  so,  shows  that  they  are  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  the 
setting  up  of  a  Papal  hierarchy  in  this  Protestant  land  really  involves. 
It  involves  a  claim  which  to  every  true  Protestant  who  understands 
its  arrogance  and  lawlessness  must  appear  to  be  simply  intolerabla 
Quietly  to  tolerate  such  a  claim  would  be  base  treachery  at  once  to 
our  country  and  to  our  God. 

For  first,  let  it  be  observed  that  to  allow  the  Pope,  without  every 
resistance,  to  set  up  a  hierarchy  in  Scotland  is  to  tolerate  his  claim  to 
suprenuicy,  in  all  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  over  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  Protestant  or  Papist,  in  the  realm.  This  claim 
was  disowned  at  the  Reformation;  and  Rome  has  never  dared  to 
make  it  formally  since.  No  doubt  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  Popish 
bishops  in  Scotland.  But  none  of  them  is  bishop  of  any  Scottish 
diocese.  One  of  thera  may  be  called  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  another 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  but  that  is  only  to  mark  out  the  district  in  which 
he  is  employed,  for  the  time  being,  to  act  as  vicar-apostolic.  Each  of 
them  has  been  appointed  bishop  of  some  foreign  see ;  from  that  see, 
though  nobody  knows  where  it  is,  nor  may  he  have  seen  it  himself, 
he  derives  his  title ;  and  he  is  here  only  on  a  special  mission  from  the 
Poj)e  to  look  after  the  priests  and  the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church 
within  a  given  district  As  Dr.  Wylie  showed  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  he  is,  in  this 
country,  "  the  simple  priest  or  missionary,"  and,  being  so,  is  no  more 
empowered  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  any  person  or  thing  outside 
the  Romish  Church,  than  a  Protestant  missionary  to  China  is 
empowered  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  or  property  of 
the  heathen  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

But  it  is  very  different  with  these  territorial  bishops,  or  bishops  in 
oixiiuary,  who  are  to  constitute  the  new  hierarchy.  These  come  to 
take  possession  of  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  Pope's  name.  I*re- 
cisely  as  a  conquered  country  is  divided  into  provinces  by  the  con- 
queror, and  a  governor  appointed  to  rule  over  each  of  them  as  his 
deputy,  the  whole  of  our  country  from  Orkney  to  Galloway  is  to  be 
portioned  out  into  the  old  Papal  dioceses,  each  of  which  is  to  be  ruled 
by  one  of  those  princes  of  the  Church,  and  ruled,  let  it  be  carefully 
observed,  in  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  and  unlimited  jurisdiction 
that  ia  chimed  by  the  Pope  himself.     Dr.  M^aimm^,  ^<^  bead  of  the 
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Bomiah  Church  m  England,  declares  that  "  the  Pope,  who  possesses 
the  supreme  unirersal,  spiritual  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  divests 
himself  of  the  ordinary  use  of  it  by  constituting  bishops  and  forming 
dioceses  ;"*  which  of  course  means  that  he  divests  himself  of  it,  in 
the  way  of  transferring  it  to  these  bishops,  to  be  by  them  exercised 
in  their  respective  diocese&     To  the  same  effect  is  the  language  in 
whidi  the  same  prelate,  in  his  *'  Inaugiuul  Address,"  vaunts  himself 
over  the  successful  introduction  of  the  Papal  hierarchy  into  Eng- 
land : — "  The  Royal  supremacy  has  perished  by  the  law  of  mortality, 
which  consumes  all  earthly  things,  and  at  this  period  of  our  history 
the  supremacy  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  re-enters  as  full  of  life  as 
when  Henry  VIII  resisted  Clement  VII,  and  Elizabeth  withstood  St. 
Pius  V.     The  undying  authority  of  the  Holy  See  is  t)nce  more  an 
active  power  in  England. "+    It  thus  appears  that,  if  territorial  bishops 
enter  Scotland,  the  Papal  supremacy  enters  in  their  persons  in  all  its 
old  fulness  of  life,  in  all  its  old  activity  of  power,  and,  we  may  add,  in 
all  its  blasphemous  and  intolerant  claims.     They  will  come  among  us 
claiming  full  power  to  exercise  that  supremacy  of  the  Pope  which  is. 
thus  described  in  the  words  addressed  to  him  at  his  coronation — 
*'  Receive  the  tiara  adorned  with  the  triple  crown,  and  know  that  thou 
art  the  Father  of  Princes  and  of  Kings,  the  Ruler  of  the  World  upon 
earth,  the  Vicar  of  our  Savioiu*  Jesus  Christ."     As  invested  with  the 
authority  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  they  will  claim,  and,  so 
&r  as  the  law  of  the  land  will  allow  them,  they  will  exercise,  a  juris- 
diction that  is  paramount  in  all  matters  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  that 
extends,  with  absolute  sway,  to  aU  the  relations  of  men  temporal  and 
spiritual;    that   reaches  even  to   the   invisible  world,  opening  and 
shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  and  of  hell  at  pleasure ;  that  pretends 
to  dispense  even  with  the  eternal  laws  of  morality,  for,  says  that  great 
Papal  authority  Bellarmine,  "if  the  Pope  should  err  by  enjoining 
vices  or  forbidding  virtues,  the  Church  should  be  bound  to  believe 
▼ices  to  be  good  and  virtues  evil,  unless  it  would  sin  against  con- 
science ;"J  and  that,  in  a  word,  cannot  be  disowned  or  resisted  but 
under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.     And  be  it  remembered  that  they 
will  claim  to  exercise  that  absolute  and  unlimited  jurisdiction  not 
over  Papists  merely,  but  over  Protestants  as  well — over,  in  fact,  every 
baptised  person  within  the  bounds  of  their  diocese.     Pope  Boniface 
VIII,  in  a  decree  which  forms  part  of  the  canon  law,  which  these 
same  bishops  are  coming  to  administer,  gives  this  authoritative  utter- 

*  Eridence  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  EcolesiaBticAl  Titles  Bill,  18G7. 
+  Buayi  on  Religion  and  Literature.  Second  Series.    Edited  by  Dr.  Manning  *,  p.  V^. 
;  De  Pont.  IV.  5.    Quoted  by  Barrow  on  "  The  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,"  p.  Yll . 
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ance — "  We  declare,  say,  define,  pronounce  it  to  be  of  necessity  to 
salvation,  for  every  human  creatiu'e  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff."*  The  Council  of  Trent  acknowledges  the  baptism  of  here- 
tics to  be  true  baptism  (Sess.  vii.  Can.  4),  and  thus  hurls  its  anathema 
against  any  who  shall  affirm  that  all  baptised  persons  are  not  boimd 
to  observe  all  the  precepts  of  the  Church  of  Rome — "  If  any  one  shall 
say  that  the  baptised  are  free  from  all  the  precepts  of  the  holy  Church, 
whether  written  or  delivered  by  tradition,  so  that  they  are  not  bound 
to  observe  them,  unless  of  their  own  will  they  desire  to  submit  them- 
selves thereto,  let  him  be  accursed."  (Sess.  viL  Can.  8.)  As  the 
Pope  will  possibly  repay  us  for  oiu*  kindness  in  endowing  the  College 
of  Maynooth,  by  sending  bishops  to  rule  us  who  have  been  trained  at 
that  institution,  it  may  be  well  to  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  canon 
law  regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Romish  Church,  as  taught  there, 
runs  thus — "  The  Church  retains  her  jurisdiction  over  all  apostates, 
heretics,  and  schismatics,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  her  com- 
munion ;  in  the  same  way  as  a  military  commander  has  the  right  to 
inflict  severe  punishment  upon  a  deserter,  though  his  name  has  been 
erased  from  the  roll  of  his  regiment. "+  But  we  need  not  quote  more 
to  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  usurpation  which  will  be  made 
over  Scotland  by  the  setting  up  of  this  proposed  Papal  hierarchy. 
To  submit  quietly  to  it  would  be  to  lay  our  country  in  abject  sub- 
mission at  the  feet  of  a  foreign  despot,  whose  intolerable  yoke  some 
of  the  most  degraded  countries  of  Europe  are  rising  up  and  spuming 
from  them.  It  would  bo  to  abet  a  conspiracy  against  our  sacred  and 
blood-bought  rights  and  liberties,  made  by  the  minions  of  a  power 
which  denounces  death  now,  and  eternal  perdition  hereafter,  against 
all  who  refuse  to  believe  what  it  teaches  and  obey  what  it  prescribes. 
This  is  still  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  terri- 
torial bishops  who  are  to  be  appointed  will  have  potver  to  enforce  ccuum 
lata.  The  present  bishops  have  not  such  power.  "  The  canon  law," 
said  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  is  inapplicable  imder  vicars-apostolic; "  and 
he  adduced  this  as  the  great  reason  why  the  Pope  in  1850  superseded 
the  vicars-apostolic,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  ruled  the  Romish 
Church  in  England,  by  territorial  bishops.  And  for  the  same  reason, 
that  the  canon  law  of  the  Papacy  may  be  administered  and  enforced, 
as  binding  above  every  other  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  human  and 
divine,  we  are  to  have  territorial  bishops  in  Scotland.  This  canon 
law  is  the  regular  statute  law  of  the  Pontifical  Government.  It  is  a 
somewhat  bulky  and  heterogeneous  mass,  made  up  of  the  writings  of 
fathers,  of  the  bulls  and  decretal  epistles  of  Popes,  of  the  jdecrees  of 
Coimcils,  and  so  on ;  but  its  general  principles  are  definite  enough, 

*  Quoted  by  Battow  ut  supra,  p.  9.  t  I>Q\akiog;\xQ,    Tract,  djt  Scctet,  p,  401, 
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and  its  authority  is  supreme.  It  declares  that  **  the  Pope  does  not 
fin  the  place  of  a  mere  man,  but  of  the  true  Qod  on  earth."  It  affirms 
tint  **  the  temporal  authority  must  be  subject  to  the  spiritual  power ; 
wbenoe,  if  the  earthly  power  goes  astray,  it  must  be  judged  by  the 
ipintual  power.^  In  keeping  with  this,  it  decrees  that  the  Pope  has 
power,  of  divine  right,  to  depose  monarchs  and  to  absolve  subjects 
firom  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  It  enjoins  upon  princes  and  magis- 
trates that  they  shall  take  an  oath  to  extirpate  heresy  from  their 
boonds,  and  binds  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  execute 
the  penalties  imposed  by  bishops  against  heretics  without  examining 
into  the  justice  of  them.  And  as  for  the  bishop  himself,  it  hangs  over 
him  the  penalty  of  deposition  from  office,  "  if  he  ^hall  have  been  neg- 
ligent or  remiss  in  purging  his  diocese  of  heretical  pravity."  * 

Such  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  canon  law.  Are  we  to  allow 
that  Draconian  code  to  be  introduced  and  administered,  as  of  supreme 
authority,  in  this  free  realm  ?  Are  we  to  tolerate  among  us  a  class 
of  men,  sworn  to  teach  its  seditious  and  demoralizing  principles  to  a 
large  portion  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  to  enforce  its  statutes,  as  far 
aa  they  can  or  dare,  upon  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  1  We  bind 
oyer  dangerous  and  threatening  persons  to  keep  the  peace  :  shall  we 
permit  titles  and  claims  of  authority  to  be  assumed  by  men  who  have 
solemnly  sworn,  on  taking  office — *'  Heretics,  schismatics,  and  rebels 
to  our  said  lord  (the  Pope),  or  his  foresaid  successors,  I  will,  to  my 
utmost  power,  persecute  and  wage  war  with  1 "  We  used,  before  we 
became  so  merciful  and  anxious  to  pet  and  domesticate  the  "  leopard  " 
of  Rome,t  to  think  that  Fenians,  and  such  like,  should  expiate  their 
crimes  hke  other  felons;  but  what  but  perpetual  Fenianism  and 
section  can  spring  from  the  teaching  and  influence  of  ultramontane 
bishops ;  who  come  to  this  country  expressly  to  set  up  the  Government 
of  the  Pope  above,  and  in  antagonism  to,  the  Govenmient  of  our 
Protestant  Queen  ;  who  are  bound  to  the  Pope  as  their  feudal  Sove- 
ie%n,  and  each  of  whom  swears,  on  taking  office,  to  '^  defend  the 
royfUtus  of  St.  Peter,  against  all  men  ; "  and  also  that — "  The  rights, 
hmaurs,  privileges,  and  aiUhority  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  our  lord 
the  Pope,  and  his  foresaid  successors,  I  will  endeavour  to  preserve, 
defend,  increase,  and  advance  1 "  J  And  let  it  not  be  said  that  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  patriotism  will  keep  Popish  bishops  and  priests  from 
doing  anything  hostile  to  the  freedom,  the  interests,  or  the  laws  of 


the  original  authorities  quoted  m  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander's  Lecture  on  the 
"Persecuting  Spirit  of  Popery."    Edin.    1851. 

t  Rev.  xiii.  2. 

X  The  Biahop^a  o»th  it  given  in  full  by  Barrow  in  his  work  on  "  The  StLptemws^,''* 
jkM    Edia.    1852. 
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this  country  :  these  men,  sworn  to  celibacy,  without  families,  without 
natural  and  social  ties  to  bind  them  to  the  land  they  live  in,  are 
incapable  of  patriotism ;  they  know  no  country  but  Rome  ;  and  they 
would  esteem  it  a  merit  to  enslave  and  ruin  Britain  for  the  sake  of 
Rome's  supremacy.  Nor  let  any  one  talk  of  our  laws  as  strong 
enough  to  restrain  them,  for  canon  law  is  already  supreme  over  the 
vast  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this  empire,  and  when  bishops 
have  made  it  everywhere,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Manning,  "  an  active 
power  '^  in  the  realm,  all  past  experience  goes  to  confirm  the  fear  that 
our  administrators  will  prove  too  weak,  or  too  timid,  or  too  politic  to 
make  good  British  law  against  it  What  are  laws  if  they  are  not 
administered?  and  it  is  notorious  that,  at  this  moment,  several 
Imperial  laws  are  systematically  evaded  and  set  aside  by  the  Popish 
community  of  the  coimtry  without  an  effort  to  bring  them  to  task. 
Besides,  laws  can  be  repealed  :  within  a  short  time  one  enactment 
after  another  meant  to  secure  our  Protestant  constitution  has  disap- 
peared from  the  statute-book  ;  and  there  needs  only  a  little  advance 
of  the  equal-right  and  justice-to-Ireland  principle,  and  a  little  more 
pressure  from  Cardinal  Cullen,  aided  by  the  "  Pope's  brass  band,*" 
whose  peculiar  melody  operates  so  magically  upon  our  party  leaders, 
to  have  the  last  legal  barrier  to  Popish  ascendancy  cleared  away. 

A  further  reason  why  we  should  be  ready  to  give  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  setting  up  of  this  threatened  Papal  hierarchy  is,  that 
the  very  attempt  to  set  it  up  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  We 
do  not  allude  here  to  that  byeword  of  British  legislation — that  vox  et 
praeterea  nihil — the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  1851.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  laws  old  as  the  Reformation,  and  that  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  constitution  as  a  Protestant  nation.  In  1560,  the  very  year  of 
the  Reformation,  the  Scottish  Parliament  passed  a  law  abolishing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  Scotland,  declaring  that  no  one  shall  daim 
title  or  right  from  him  to  anything  in  the  realm  imder  pain  of  banish- 
ment, and  such  other  penalties  as  the  Courts  of  Justice  may  inflict, 
and  enacting,  *'  that  na  Bischop,  nor  uther  Prelat  of  this  Realme,  use 
ony  jurisdiction  in  time  cumming  be  the  said  Bischop  of  Rome's 
authoritie,  under  the  paine  foresaid.''  This  Act  was  renewed  and 
ordained  "  to  be  ane  perpetual  law  "  by  King  and  Parliament  in  1567. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  list  of  Acts  of  Parliament  appended  to 
the  National  Covenant  as  printed  in  their  copies  of  the  Westminster 
Standards — a  list  which  was  drawn  up  by  Johnston  of  Warriston,  to 
show  the  legal  warrant  the  nation  had  for  renewing  the  Covenant  in 
1638 — they  will  find  above  a  dozen  Acts  quoted,  all  condemning 
Popish  propagandism  and  rule  in  Scotland,  and  wliich  would  all  be 
violated  if  this  new  Popish  aggrestsiou  ia  tQl^v^bt^d,     And  in  the 
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National  CoTenant  itself — one  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  pro- 
tests against  Popery  that  ever  was  raised — there  is  a  special  abjuration 
of  antichrist's  "  wordly  monarchy  and  wicked  hierarchy."  Again  and 
again  has  this  nation  sworn  that  solemn  and  still-binding  oath  to  have 
no  peace  with  Rome.  By  every  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  it 
has  been  ratified.  Are  we  to  be  guilty  of  the  perjury  and  deep  dis- 
loyalty of  breaking  it  by  allowing  bishops  to  set  up  the  canon  law  of 
Rome  as  supreme  in  this  land  1  Did  our  fathers  toil  to  raise  these 
fortifications  of  covenants  and  laws  around  our  nation's  dear-bought 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  and  did  they  die  to  defend  them,  and  shall 
we  allow  them  to  b^  broken  down  by  the  Power  that  slew  them  and 
has  never  repented  of  their  blood  1  We  are  fallen  indeed  if  there  be 
anything  but  one  answer. 

Even  if  this  attempt  to  override  and  trample  on  our  laws  was  the 
only  one,  we  would  be  bound  to  resist  it ;  but  how  much  more  when 
we  consider  that  it  is  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  successful  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  Popery.  The  first  of  these,  and  that  which  paved  the 
way  for  all  the  others,  was  the  admission  of  Papists  to  political  power 
by  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829.  And  how  well  has  Rome 
improved  the  advantage  yielded  her  by  that  act  of  national  infatua- 
tion !  The  annual  grant  to  Maynooth  was  got  put  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  is  now,  in  defiance  of  the  even-handed  justice  so  loudly 
promised  a  few. months  ago,  to  be  capitalised  into  a  permanent  endow- 
ment The  Papal  hierarchy  was  set  up  in  England — a  measure  which 
Cardinal  Wiseman  stated  to  the  Congress  at  Malines,  in  1863,  "  has 
not  only  contributed  to  diffuse  the  Episcopal  action  still  more  widely 
OTer  England,  but  may  be  said  to  have  bestpwed  a  new  life  on  Catho- 
licism, by  creating  a  new  form  of  existence  for  our  Church."  In  direct 
violation  of  the  law,  Jesuitical  societies  and  monasteries  have  multi- 
plied till  now  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  67  convents  of  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  214  convents  of  women.  Popish  chaplains  have  been 
appointed,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation,  to  the  army,  to  the  navy,  to 
penitentiaries,  to  poor-houses.  An  immense  sum  of  money  is  annually 
given  as  grants  to  Romish  Reformatory  Schools.  And  very  lately, 
that  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  abrogated  which  referred  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.  To  what  is 
this  to  grow  1  Most  certainly,  amidst  the  growing  apathy  of  Pro- 
testants, to  the  unprotestantising  of  our  whole  constitution.  The 
Protestant  oath  of  the  subject  has  been  abolished,  and  why  not  the 
Protestant  oath  of  the  Sovereign  on  which  it  reduplicates  ?  If,  on  the 
I^ea  of  equal  rights,  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  altered,  so  as  to 
allow  Papists  to  rise  to  the  highest  places  of  power  and  trust  under 
&e  throne,  the  same  plea  of  equal  rights  demands  the  altering  of  t\kO 
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Coronation  oath,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  rise  to  the  throne  itself,  for 
that  of  course  they  must  regard  as  the  highest  and  most  valuable  of  all 
civil  rights  1  And  if  the  Coronation  oath  is  altered,  then,  with  Jesuits 
swarming  in  high  places,  with  our  nobility  going  over  to  Rome,  with 
a  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whose  Protestant  principle  we  cannot  tell  that 
we  can  depend,  it  is  plain  we  have  come  to  a  grave  crisis,  and  what  is 
lamentable,  the  majority  will  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  crisis  till  they 
are  overtaken  by  the  catastrophe. 

For  after  all,  we  have  most  to  dread  from  Uiat  spirit  of  indifference 
and  blind  spurious  liberalism  which  is  growing  among  Protestants 
themselves.  If  any  one  wants  to  see  with  what  fearful  and  fatal 
rapidity  that  spirit  is  benumbing  all  the  energies  of  Protestantism, 
let  him  contrast  the  spirit  evoked  by  the  erection  of  the  Papal 
hierarchy  in  England  in  1850  with  that  evoked  by  the  threatened 
erection  of  the  same  hierarchy  in  Scotland  in  1869.  Then  the  nation 
was  stirred  like  the  ocean  in  a  tempest  Public  meetings  were  held 
all  over  the  land,  and  indignant  protests  carried  by  acclamation ; 
anti-popish  lectures  were  delivered  everywhere,  and  by  the  foremost 
men  of  our  churches ;  petitions  were  poured  into  Parliament,  and  the 
braying  of  the  "  brass  band  "  was  drowned  for  once  by  the  "  ayes " 
which  carried  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  which  imposed  a  fine  of 
^100  for  every  time  a  Popish  bishop  or  archbishop  should  assume  the 
title  of  any  diocese  in  England.  It  did  seem  as  if  the  old  Protestant 
spirit  of  Knox  and  Latimer  had  revived  in  its  old  fulness  of  life  and 
energy.  Who  could  have  thought  that  it  was  only  the  last  convid- 
sive  struggle  of  the  old  spirit  in  the  nation's  heart  ere  it  expired? 
Yet  has  time  not  proved  it  sol  Whence  the  growing  insensibihty 
to  constantly  increasing  danger  1  In  January  last  it  was  generally 
reported  and  believed  that  a  Papal  hierarchy  was  to  be  set  up  in 
Scotland,  and  except  the  telling  statement  of  the  Scottish  Reformatum 
Society^  noticed  in  our  last  number,  what  public  protest  or  warning 
has  been  raised  against  it  ?  Among  all  the  orators  and  lecturers  who 
rushed  with  vehement  and  indignant  eloquence  to  the  rescue  of 
endangered  Protestantism  in  1850,  how  many  have  "moved  the 
wing  or  opened  the  mouth  or  peeped?"  Some  of  them,  like  the 
author  of  the  famous  Durham  letter,  have  been  babbling  of  "levelling 
up ;"  others  of  them  have  been  assisting  all  they  can  in  a  process  of 
"  levelling  down ;"  while  Papists,  delighted  to  see  a  level  of  any  kind 
being  kindly  prepared  for  them,  have  been  making  ready  to  vault 
from  it  to  that  supremacy  which  they  must  cease  to  be  Papists  ere 
they  can  cease  to  aim  at  Surely  if  the  zeal  of  our  noble  Reformers, 
and  the  zeal  of  Protestants  only  twenty  years  ago,  was  not  the 
grossest  folly,  the  apathy  and  spurious  liberalism  of  the  latter  now  is 
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the  deepest  treachery  and  guilt  We  had  intended  to  expose  some  of 
the  pleas  of  this  prevailing  liberalism,  but  must  leave  this  to  a  future 
oocaaion. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE 
LATE   REV.  DK  GEORGE  STEVENSON,  OF  AYR. 

HIS   WRITINGS. 

ARTICLE  in. 

Iir  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  tortttngs  of  Dr. 
Stevenson,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  them,  with  the  view 
of  proving  that  the  doctrines  which  they  contain  are  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God.  This  we  take  for  granted,  and  are  persuaded 
that  the  generality,  if  not  the  entire  number,  of  our  readers  wiU 
accord  with  us  in  the  sentiment  Our  object  is  much  more  simple, 
and  xmdoubtedly  more  modest.  We  write  not  now  as  reviewers 
or  critics,  but  as  memorialists ;  and  therefore  our  design  is  to 
ahow  what  Dr.  Stevenson's  writings  consist  of,  what  are  the  leading 
subjects  discussed  in  them,  how  these  are  handled,  and  what  recep- 
tion they  met  with  at  and  since  the  period  of  their  publication.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  only  a  brief  outline  of  these  several  matters  that 
can  here  be  given. 

Dr.  Stevenson  was  not  a  volimiinous  writer.  Were  we  to  include, 
indeed,  aU  that  he  wrote  and  left  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  manu- 
script volumes  of  lectures  and  sermons,  the  greater  part  of  which,  so 
&r  as  we  have  examined  them,  might  have  been  published  without 
any  discredit  to  his  name,  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  religious 
worid,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  his 
day.  But  still  he  published  but  little — little  in  comparison  with 
what  many  authors  have  published.  Considering  his  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge,  his  great  erudition,  and  his  minute  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  different  systems  of  theology,  we  have  fre- 
quently wondered,  and  more  frequently  regretted,  that  this  was  the 
case ;  and  our  regret  is  only  increased  when,  from  time  to  time,  we 
peruse  the  excellent  treatises  which  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  Dr.  Stevenson  was  in 
the  habit  of  contributing,  during  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  to 
any  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  the 
Christian  Magadney  which  was  for  many  years  the  literary  organ  of 
the  body  with  which  he  was  connected.  We  rather  think  he  did  not, 
or  the  fiM5t  would  have  been  made  known.  The  truth  is,  that  d\miv!^ 
the  Brst  part  of  his  ministerial  career,  Dr.  Stevenson,  as  wa»  sU.X;e^ 
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in  a  fonner  article,  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  advancing 
his  knowledge  of  systematic  divinity,  and  in  careful  prepcuration  for 
his  pulpit  duties.  It  was  not  till  he  was  well  nigh  twenty  years  a 
minister  that  he  became  an  author — ^viz.,  in  1815,  when  he  published 
his  well-known  and  excellent  Dissertation  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Atone- 
meni. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  selecting  and  publishing  upon  this 
subject  is  not,  we  believe,  generally  known.  He  himself,  however, 
did  not  conceal  it  from  his  intimate  friends.  It  w^as  in  consequence 
of  his  hearing  a  minister  preach  a  sermon  in  which  he  strongly  as- 
serted, and  endeavoiu^d  to  prove,  that  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  work 
arose  from  the  Divine  appointment,  and  consequently,  that  it  was  not 
rendered  necessary  from  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  This  opinion 
is  mentioned  at  the  outset  of  the  Dissertation,  and  combated  through- 
out it,  though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  its 
being  written.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  in  the^rH  of 
which  the  author  adduces  arguments  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an 
atonement  for  sin  by  penal  sufferings  unto  death,  and  in  order  to 
its  remission.  In  the  second,  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  nature  and 
truth  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  showing  that  all  the  essential  pro- 
perties requisite  to  a  true  atonement  belonged  to  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  as  the  surety  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  tMrd  contains 
concluding  remarks  tending  to  obviate  difficulties,  and  to  point  out 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject. 

Before  entering  upon  the  first  of  these  general  divisions,  Dr. 
Stevenson  very  properly  explains  the  sense  in  which  he  imderstands 
the  word  necessity  as  applied  to  the  atonement.  It  is  not  a  blind  or 
fatal  necessity,  inconsistent  with  free  agency  in  God,  but  a  necessity 
resulting  equally  from  His  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  His  infinite 
holiness,  righteousness,  and  truth.  It  relates  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  supposes  the  subjects  of  His  government  placed  in 
certain  relative  circumstances,  which  render  it  indispensably  requisite 
for  Him  to  act  towards  them  in  a  specific  way,  for  the  vindication  of 
His  07m  moral  perfections  and  the  dignity  of  His  moral  adminifitra- 
tion.  It  is  a  necessity  which  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  tlie 
following  truths — 1st,  That  God  created  man  a  proper  subject  of 
moral  obligation.  2d,  That  man  is  in  a  sinful  and  fallen  state ;  and 
3d,  That  God  has  purposed  to  recover  a  certain  number  of  mankind 
from  this  state  of  sin  and  ruin.     This  purpose  is  an  act  of  grace  : — 

"  Now  it  was  expedient,"  says  the  author,  "  that  grace  should  be  displayed  in  the 
salyation  of  sinners,  in  a  way  consistent  with  the  rights  of  God's  law,  the  honour  of 
His  holiness,  and  the  dignity  of  His  administration,  as  the  moral  Governor  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  atonement— a  necessity  which,  upon  the  admission 
of  the  foregoing  truths,  is  founded  upon  the  moral  character  of  God,  or  His  pore  and 
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natiiDe.    The  neeeuUp  of  the  atonement  ia,  of  oonne,  rejected  by  the 
Hnrfirfma,  who  do  not  in  any  respect  admit  of  atonement  by  the  death  of  Chriit. 
fiiit  the  iMMiewilj  here  pleaded  is  alao  denied  by  others,  who  not  only  admit  the 
dtolriBe  of  the  atonement^  bat  have  also  defended  it  with  much  ability  and  learning 
ipiast  the  SocinJans,    Among  this  class,  however,  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
md  from  their  manner  of  expressing  themselves  on  the  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
difflealt  to  aaertain  their  real  sentiments.    Some  admit  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
MBt  eonatilataon  of  things,  pardon  is  dispensed  only  through  the  satisfaction  of 
CSizist ;  but  they  reckon  it  presumptuous  to  suppose,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Qod 
to  have  establiriied  such  a  dispensation,  or  framed  such  a  plan  of  government,  as 
wi^  have  enabled  TTim  to  have  pardoned  the  sinner  without  any  satisfaction  to 
ffii  jnstioe.    These,  we  apprehend,  consider  the  atonement  as  proceeding  merely 
from  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  Qod,  and  not  from  any  necessity  arising  from  Hk 
aonl  perfections.    Others  admit  a  fitness,  and  even  necessity,  that  pardon  should 
be  dispensed  through  an  atonement  for  sin,  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  wisdom 
of  Qod,  in  His  good  govenunent  of  the  world,  and  to  afford  a  proper  attestation  of 
ffis  jneenmalahle  hatred  against  all  unrighteousness ;  yet  they  seem  to  deny  that 
the  jnstioe  of  God  rendered  the  death  of  Christ  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
psidon,  and  even  sui^kmw  that  God  might,  consistently  with  mere  justice,  have 
NBitted  as  much  of  His  own  right  to  satisfaction  as  He  pleased.    If  the  meaning  of 
ikose  who  hold  this  opinion  be,  that  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  is  to  be  vindi- 
ested  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  justice  of  God,  then  it  so  far  agrees  with  what 
ii  maintained  in  the  following  pages ;  for  justice  and  wisdom  are  always  combined 
in  the  Divine  government.    But  so  far  as  they  hold  that  the  claims  of  justice  are 
sHiilnry,  and  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  derogat- 
ing from  the  easential  rectitude  and  holiness  of  the  Supreme  Being,  their  opinion 
nuterially  coincides  with  that  which  was  first  stated,  and  their  language  can  scarcely 
be  deaied  from  inconsistency.    On  the  contrary,  we  maintain  that  there  is  a  blessed 
BseesBty,  arising  from  the  purity  and  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  every  act 
of  tnmsgmsion  should  be  punished,  and  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  God  could 
in  sny  instance,  or  under  any  supposable  constitution  of  things,  dispense  the  pardon 
of  dn,  except  through  an  atonement  suited  to  its  demerit." 

Such  is  the  representation  which  Dr.  Stevenson  gives,  on  the  one 
band,  of  the  views  of  those  whom  he  opposes  in  this  Dissertation,  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrine  which  he  seeks  to 
eitaUiBh.  Similar  views  were  entertained  by  theologians  in  former 
ti]De&  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Twiss,  the  learned  Prolocutor 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  our  own  revered  Samuel  Ruther- 
Mj  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Wettminster  Assembly,  maintained  that  God,  had  he  so  pleased,  by  a 
noB  act  of  His  will,  might  have  pardoned  sin  without  any  satisfaction 
t»  His  justice.  The  words  of  Rutherford  are  explicit  to  this  effect : — 
*If  we  speak,"  says  he,  "  of  God's  absolute  power  without  respect  to 
Hii  free  decree,  He  could  have  pardoned  sin  without  a  ransom,  and 
gifted  all  mankind  and  fallen  angels  with  heaven,  without  any  satis- 
&etkm  of  either  the  sinner  or  his  surety,  for  He  neither  punisheth  sin 
Bor  tenders  heaven  to  men  or  angels  by  necessity  of  nature,  but 
freely."  The  truth  is,  these  divines  regarded  the  attribute  of  justice 
in  God  as  not  so  essential  to  His  nature  as  that  He  might  not,  by  a 
Bnae  volition^  pais  by  sin  with  impunity ;  whereas  Dr.  Owen  (who 
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replied  to  Twiss  and  Rutherford),  Turretine,  and  others  held  that 
justice  is  natural  to  God,  and  as  such  is  necessary  in  its  exercise,  so 
that  in  every  case  when  sin  is  committed,  it  behoved  Him,  by  a  very 
necessity  of  nature,  to  punish  it ;  and  if  it  behoved  Him  to  punish 
sin.  He  could  not  pardon  it  without  an  adequate  satisfaction.  This 
is  the  view  which  Dr.  Stevenson  adopts,  and  the  arguments  which  he 
brings  forward  in  support  of  it  are  cogent  and  conclusive.  They  are 
as  follows.  The  necessity  of  the  atonement  appears — Ist,  From  the 
holiness  of  God.  2d,  From  the  justice  and  equity  of  His  moral 
administration.  3d,  From  His  veracity.  4th,  From  His  goodness. 
5th,  From  the  well<attested  facts  respecting  the  painful  sufferings  and 
ignominious  death  of  the  Son  of  God  in  our  nature,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  6th,  From  the  wisdom  of 
God.  7th,  From  the  character  of  Divine  sovereignty.  8th,  From 
the  history  of  God*s  moral  government  in  every  age  ;  and  9th,  From 
the  express  testimony  of  Scripture.  All  these  arguments  are  illus- 
trated at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  clearness  and  power, 
shewing,  in  a  very  particular  manner,  not  a  few  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  Dr.  Stevenson's  mind,  and  none  more  so  than  his 
power  of  ratiocination,  by  which  he  carries  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  As  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  mode  of  reasoning,  we 
select  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the  ilhistration  of  the  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  goodness  of  God,  and  which  we  cannot  doubt 
our  readers  will  peruse  both  with  pleasure  and  profit : — 

**  Goodness,  as  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  has  sometimes  a  more  general  and  at 
other  times  a  more  restricted  signification.  Though  we  must  conceive  and  speak  ci 
the  properties  which  constitute  the  Divine  character  separately,  owing  to  the  limited 
nature  of  our  apprehensions,  yet  they  are  but  one  combination  of  excellence  in  Him, 
and  completely  consistent  in  their  exercise.  Hence,  God^s  goodness,  in  a  mors 
general  sense,  includes  all  His  moral  excellencies,  agreeably  to  the  account  given  of 
it  to  Moses.  At  present,  however,  we  shall  confine  our  views  to  the  goodness  of 
God,  as  it  frequently  denotes  simply  the  benignity  of  His  nature ;  and  the  mom 
especially,  as  this  view  of  Divine  goodness  has  been  considered  by  some  as  inoom* 
patible  with  the  punishment  of  transgressors,  and  consequently  with  the  necessity 
of  an  atonement  for  sin  in  order  to  its  forgiveness.  There  is  no  expression  man 
descriptive  of  benignity  than  love.  But  to  point  out  the  pure  benignity  of  the  Divino 
character,  the  Scriptures  tell  us  that  *God  is  love.*  This  amiable  view  of  God  hat 
been  considered  by  some  as  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  which  these  ai^gumenti 
tend  to  establish.  Since  God  is  love,  they  infer  that  a  being  of  such  pure  benevolenee 
will  never  pursue  His  offending  creatures  with  so  great  severity,  as  to  subject  them 
to  condign  punishment  for  their  crimes.  This  inference  proceeds — Finty  From  a 
mistake  respecting  the  supreme  object  of  God's  benevolent  and  complacent  r^jiard. 
Were  this  not  the  case.  Divine  love  could  not  have  an  adequate  object ;  for  none  but 
a  being  of  infinite  excellence  can  be  an  adequate  object  of  infinite  love.  God's  bene- 
volence, therefore,  as  diffused  throughout  all  His  puq)0868  and  operations  towards 
His  creatures,  must  still  revert  upon  Himself  as  its  supreme  object.  This  being  th» 
oaae,  His  supreme  regard  to  His  own  honour,  and  His  supreme  delight  in  His  own 
reetitnde,  mu§t  render  the  pnnishment  of  im  In  His  CTesL\.\»^%  v\mk^>x\.^:s  TkMCMssisrf , 
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El  wadld  not  aei  up  to  Hif  ohftraoter  m  thm  delineated,  were  He  to  roffer  it  to 
edit  with  impmiity.  Since  (kid  U  lore,  He  miut  punish  un,  which  is  an  insult  upon 
Hii  holiness,  and  a  contempt  of  His  authority ;  for  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to 
findieate  His  supreme  delight  in  His  own  purity,  and  His  supreme  regard  to  His 
own  honour.  Seeondlg,  This  inference  proceeds  upon  a  mistake  respecting  the  end 
proposed  by  Gk>d  in  punishing  His  guilty  creatures.  The  moral  end  of  punishment 
li  not  the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  but  the  vindication  of  the  holiness  of  QwVb 
Bsture,  and  the  rectitude  of  His  moral  administration.  Qod  does  not  hate  any  of 
His  CTBatnies,  as  creatures ;  nor  does  He  afflict  them  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
tbem  miserable.  '  He  doth  not  ffflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  To 
crush  under  His  feet  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth,  the  Lord  approveth  not.'  '  Say 
mio  them,  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
viekad ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  Uve.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from 
jvor  eiil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel?'  Hence  the  reason  assigned 
in  Seriptuxe  why  God  will  inflict  punishment  upon  the  wicked  is  His  supreme  delight 
in  rsetitude.  '  Upon  the  wicked  God  shaU  reign  snares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an 
kotiibls  tempest ;  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup;  for  the  righteous  Lord 
kfTvth  righteousness ;  His  countenance  doth  behold  the  upright.'  To  the  same  pur- 
pose is  the  ejplanation  Mooes  gave  of  the  moral  end  of  that  terrible  judgment  inflicted 
CB Kadab  and  Abihu,  when  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord.  'And  Nadab 
sad  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  therein, 
ind  put  incense  thereon ;  and  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  He  oom- 
msadsd  them  not.  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord  and  devoured  them,  and 
ftey  died  before  the  Lord.  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  it  that  the  Lord 
ipake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me,  and  before  all  the 
y&o^  I  will  be  glorified.' 

"  Divine  goodness,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  punishment  of  sin  in 
the  esse  of  transgression,  or  with  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin  in  order  to 
'ik  remission,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  arguments  in  their  support : — First, 
Were  judicial  infliction  in  the  case  of  transgression  not  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  God^s  honour,  we  could  not  reconcile  its  existence  at  all  with  the  benignity  of  His 
Bstnre.  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  yet  we  find  that,  even  in 
^  woild,  a  very  large  share  of  penal  evil  exists.  The  history  of  mankind  is  replete 
with  examples  of  Divine  retribution.  In  every  age,  by  means  of  his  desolating 
jsdgnents,  the  wrath  of  God  has  been  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness 
lad  unrighteousness  of  men.  But  how  could  this  be  accounted  for,  consistently  with 
Dbine  goodnMS  or  benignity,  were  judicial  infliction  not  necessskry  for  the  vindication 
d  God's  moral  administration  ?  Had  there  been  no  examples  of  penal  evil  in  the 
wrsl  world,  the  objections  against  its  necessity,  founded  upon  the  benignity  of  the 
Kfine  character,  would  have  had  some  plausibility ;  but  since  exemplary  punishment 
kssbeen  inflicted  even  in  this  life,  in  countless  instances,  the  argument  taken  from 
Dfriae  benignity  proves  the  reverse.  Had  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  transgres- 
riM  not  been  indispensably  requisite  for  the  vindication  of  God's  honour,  a  being  of 
ih^Him  benevolence,  would  never  have  destroyed  the  old  world  with  a  flood,  Sodom 
■d  Ck»mmorah  with  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  nor  made  the  earth  open  her 
■sntii,  and  swallow  up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  their  company.  Nor  would 
dnth  in  its  natural  course  ever  have  obtained  such  a  universal  reign  over  the  human 
Seotmdly,  Since  penal  infliction  exists  in  the  Divine  administration,  its  moral 
eannot  be  denied  without  charging  the  Father  of  Mercies  with  cruelty  to- 
wisdshls  rational  offspring.  That  God  has  inflicted  condign  punishment  upon  Uis 
fBilty  creatures  in  numberless  instances,  must  be  admitted  by  all  parties ;  but  unless 
wtgnat  that  in  every  instance  wherein  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  it  was  neces- 
wy  for  some  important  moral  purpose,  we,  implicitly  at  least,  charge  God  with 
cialtj.  Between  such  a  charge  of  cruelty  and  the  moral  necessity  for  which  we 
pliid,  we  can  see  no  medium.  But  every  apecioM  of  cruelty  must  be  infinitely  TCQiotQ 
lam^Btiivafnch  exaliedbenevolenoe :  The  ejdstdnce  of  penal  evil  in  His  goTexv"- 
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ment  ii  therefore  an  inconteitable  proof  of  its  necessity  for  the  yindioation  of  the 
honour  of  His  law  and  moral  administration.  Thirdly ,  The  goodness  or  benignity  of 
God  towards  the  upright  parts  of  the  intelligent  creation,  demands  that  exemplary 
punishment  should  he  inflicted  upon  transgressors.  A  governor  among  men  cannot 
extend  the  blessings  connected  with  a  good  government  to  his  dutiful  subjects,  and 
at  the  same  time  permit  the  transgressors  of  his  laws  to  escape  the  punishment  due 
to  their  crimes.  There  is  but  one  alternative.  He  must  either  withhold  the  blessing 
of  protection  and  motives  to  rectitude  from  the  former,  or  inflict  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  the  latter.  But  who  can  doubt  which  of  these  alternatives  a  benignant 
earthly  governor  would  adopt?  Every  person  capable  of  reflection  will  see  at  onoe 
that  a  good  governor  must  protect  and  cherish  the  sober  and  righteous  class  of  his 
subjects,  and  punish  the  disorderly  and  unruly  part  of  the  community,  for  the  public 
welfare.  As  Qod  is  a  good  governor,  He  must  therefore  punish  those  who  have  in- 
troduced disorder  and  crime  into  the  vast  empire  over  which  He  presides ;  else  He 
would  be  chargeable  with  the  want  of  goodness  towards  the  upright  part  of  the 
intelligent  creation.  God's  vindicative  justice,  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with 
His  goodness  is  actually  a  branch  of  it.  '  And  He  said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness 
pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the  Lord  before  thee,  and  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show 
mercy.'  *  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  The  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth : 
Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgressions,  smd  sin,  and 
that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty  :  Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation.' " 

Among  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  Dr.  Stevenson  adduces  in 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  atonement,  Hebrews  ix.  18-22  verses, 
is  worthy  of  special  attention,  on  account  of  the  able  and  suggestive 
exposition  which  is  given  of  it  Here  the  author  explains  the  true 
meaning  of  the  oft-recurring  expression  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood 
imder  the  law,  assigns  the  reasons  why  inanimate  things  employed  in 
the  service  of  (Jod,  such  as  the  book^  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  during 
that  economy  were  sprinkled  with  blood,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  the 
people,  and  shows  that  the  rite  of  spmnkling  in  all  its  varieties,  just 
amounted  to  this,  that  "  toithout  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remissianJ" 
He  then  adds,  that  these  passages  of  Scripture  serve  to  illustrate 
many  important  truths  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement: 
Such  as  First,  That  the  Socinian  tenet,  that  repentance  is  the  only 
pre-requisite  to  the  pardon  of  sin  is  imscripturaL  It  is  opposed  to 
the  general  Scriptural  maxim,  "  Without  rfiedding  of  blood  is  no 
remission."  Secondly,  That  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  remission  of  our  sins,  and  our  access  to  all 
the  blessings  of  God's  covenant.  Thirdly,  That  our  Lord,  by  His 
death,  made  the  only  true  and  proper  sacrifice  for  sin.  Fourthly 
That  the  scheme  of  atonement  by  pure  intercession  is  contrary  both 
to  reason  and  Scripture;  imder  which  the  connection  which  exists 
between  our  Lord's  intercession  in  heaven,  and  His  atonement  for  sin, 
is  illustrated  from  the  view  which  is  given  of  the  rite  of  sprinkling^ 
particularly  aa  applied  to  the  mercy-seat     As  this  is  a  point  which 
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is  seldom  toudied  ujxm  by  Divines,  we  give  the  following  extracts 
exhibitive  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Stevenson  treats  it : — 

"Ii  H  aiksd,  what  relfttion  does  our  Lord^s  advoosoy  in  heaven  bear  to  the  atone- 
BMDti  nsee  atonement  ii  not  by  liniple  inteiceaaion  ?  In  reply,  we  may  limply 
notfee  three  prindpal  enda  of  faU  interoeenon  with  referenoe  to  the  atonement. 
JPSrify  Hb  preeenoe  in  hearen,  as  our  advocate,  lerves  to  evince  the  perfection  of  Hie 
■crifice  on  earth  ai  a  propitiation  for  ain.  He  died  ai  the  surety  and  repreaentative 
d  Hie  people  on  earth,  and  it  was  as  their  representative  that  He  entered  heaven  ; 
but  had  His  sacrifice  on  earth  not  been  accepted  in  their  room.  He  would  never  have 
been  admitted  as  their  representative  into  the  presence  of  Qod.  Secondly^  The 
interoestion  of  Christ  is  the  grand  means  by  which  the  atonement  is  carried  into 
effect  in  the  salvation  of  all  those  for  whom  He  died.  Christ  appears  in  the  presence 
d  God  in  the  twofold  character  of  an  advocate  and  a  prince.  He  is  a  priest  upon 
His  thnrne.  Both  respect  the  official  administration  of  the  blessings  of  that  cove- 
isnt  which  was  ratified  by  His  death.  As  an  advocate  he  intercedes  for  and  receives 
these  bleadngs  from  the  Father,  and  as  a  prince  and  a  Saviour  He  bestows  them  upon 
ffis  people.  '  I  win  pray  the  Father  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that 
He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.*  *  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God 
oslted,  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  He  hath 
ihed  forth  thii,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.'  But  Thirdly ^  His  continual  interces- 
noD  in  Heaven  serves  to  demonstrate  to  rational  creatures  in  general,  and  to  thoHo 
hi^r  orders  of  intelligence  who  encircle  God's  eternal  throne  in  particular,  the 
connection  which  His  death  has  with  the  whole  of  God's  gracious  administration 
towanis  our  fallen  race.  By  our  Lord's  death  on  earth,  the  justice  of  God  was  satis- 
fied, and  His  law  magnified  and  made  honourable.  But  the  ends  of  His  declarative 
^orj  required  that  the  means,  by  which  all  this  was  accomplished,  should  not  only 
be  pabUshed  to  mankind  on  earth  by  the  preaching  of  the  Cross,  but  should  also  be 
■uoifested  in  heaven  by  our  Lord's  appearance  there  as  a  lamb  that  had  been  slain. 
Heaven  is  God*s  throne,  from  which  He  dispenses  pardon  and  all  spiritual  blessings 
to  sinners  of  mankind  ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  higher  orders  of  rationid 
beings  who  surround  that  throne,  and  are  employed  as  ministering  spirits  to  those 
vlio  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation,  should  enjoy  the  moans  of  contemplating  the 
ooDsistency  of  a  dLspensation  of  mercy  with  God's  unspotted  righteousness  as  the 
Judge  of  the  Universe.  These  means  are  afforded  them  by  our  Lord's  entrance  into 
the  holiest  with  His  own  blood.  That  this  is  one  end  of  His  public  advocacy  in 
hnven,  on  the  ground  of  the  sacrifice  which  He  offered  on  earth,  appears  from 
the  pattern  of  it  in  the  earthly  sanctuary.  The  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
acr^oe  of  atonement  upon  the  mercy-seat  representeil  the  connection  which  the 
tfeoBement  has  with  a  dispensation  of  mercy  towards  fallen  creatures,  as  it  renders 
il  eompatible  with  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  honour  of  the  law.  But  to  ascertain 
fofiy  the  end  of  this  ceremonial  observance,  we  must  attend  to  the  symbolical  witnesses 
efii  These  were  the  cherubims  wldch  overshadowed  the  mercy-seat,  and  had  their 
faces  towards  it,  and  their  eyes  fixed  upon  it.  And  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  they 
lepresented  those  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  who  study  with 
.iidour,  and  contemplate  with  admiration,  the  manifold  wisdom,  boundless  mercy, 
ad  unspotted  righteousness  of  God  as  displayed  in  man's  redemption  through  the 
stoning  blood  of  Christ.  *To  the  intent  that  now,  unto  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places,  might  be  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God.'^*  Which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into.' " 

Towards  the  closo  of  the  first  division  of  his  work,  Dr.  Stevenson 
eipbuns  the  meaning  of  some  terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  denote  the  grand  effects  of  ChrisVa  atonement — such  as  propitiatioa 
lad  naexmcMUiofi.    In  reference  to  the  latter  he  states,  that  oven  t\i^i 
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friends  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  differ  in  opinion  about  the 

application  of  the  term ;  some  maintaining  that  as  used  in  the  New 

Testament  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  only  applicable 

to  sinners,  and  denotes  the  moral  influence  of  His  death  upon  their 

hearts,  and  a  change  in  their  disposition  towards  God  and  His  law  ; 

whereas  it  is  pleaded  by  others,  that  reconciliation  bj  the  death  of 

Christ  is  mutual,  or  that  we  are  not  only  reconciled  to  God,  but  that 

God  is  also  reconciled  to  us  through  Christ's  atoning  sacriflce.     The 

latter  of  these  views  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Stevenson ;  and  after  obviating 

several  objections  which  are  brought  forward  against  the  doctrine  that 

Grod  may  be  said  to  be  reconciled  to  sinful  men,  he  brings  forward  the 

foUowing  arguments  to  prove  that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 

Divine  word.     First,  Reconciliation,  as  it  regards  God,  may  be  proved 

from  the  condition  of  sinners  prior  to  their  interest  in  Christ,  compared 

with  their  condition  posterior  to  it     Sinners,  as  such,  are  everywhere 

represented  as  the  objects  of  €k>d's  judicial  displeasure  or  wrath 

"  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."    But  this  is  the  condition 

of  God's  elect,  considered  as  in  their  sins,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  oi 

mankind.     Compare,  however,  this  condition  with  their  state  when 

justified  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ     Then  they  have 

peace  with  God.      They  are  freed  from  condemnation.      They  ai€ 

accepted  in  the  beloved.      But  to  what  does  this  change  amount' 

Most  certainly  to  reconciliation  on  the  pait  of  God,  or  the  turning 

.  away  of  His  judicial  displeasure  from  them.     It  is  not  a  change  o: 

heart  or  disposition  produced  in  them,  but  a  change  of  their  state 

before  God  in  the  character  of  a  judge.     Reconciliation  must  there 

fore  respect  God  in  that  character.     Secondly,  It  appears  from  th( 

character  in  which  Christ  acted  when  He  made  the  reconciliation 

which  is  carried  into  effect  with  regard  to  the  sinner  in  his  justifica 

tion.     Thirdly,  This  view  of  reconciliation  also  appears  from  its  beinj 

represented  as  actually  made  when  Christ  shed  His  blood  on  Calvaiy 

and  that  too,  when  those  for  whom   He  died  were  yet  sinners 

Fourthly,  Reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ,  as  it  respects  God  ii 

the  character  of  an  offended  judge,  may  also  be  conflrmed  and  illue 

tratcd  by  its  type  in  the  earthly  sanctuary.     These  particulars  ar 

illustrated  in  Dr.  Stevenson's  usually  clear  and  conclusive  mannei 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  given  some  extracts  from  this  part  c 

the  work,  the  subject  being  so  important,  but  want  of  space  constrain 

us  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

The  second  general  division  of  the  Dissertation,  which  treats  of  th 
nature  and  truth  of  the  atonement,  is  discussed  with  equal  ability  a 
the  former.  In  presenting  our  readers  with  a  digest  of  it,  we  gladl, 
avail  ourselves  of  one  made  ready  to  our  hands,  as  it  appeared  in  tb 
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ChMm  Iiutrueior  ahortlj  after  the  publication  of  Dr.  StevenBon's 
worky  and  whioh  is  understood  to  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the 
iOustrious  author  of  the  life  of  John  Knox.  In  his  review  of  this  part 
of  the  Dwertation  Dr.  M'Crie  says : — 

**  Tbm  mctbar  begiiii  irith  a  def enoe  of  the  plan  of  vioarioni  atonement,  or  poniih- 
Bntt  hj  lubstitntion.  He  admits  that  it  ia  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
JQitifie,  and  the  preoiBe  letter  of  the  Diyine  law,  whioh  denounces  punishment  on  the 
tool  that  doeth  evil.  But  he  pleads  that  it  is  a  deviation,  which  is  not  only  consistent 
with  the  ewontial  rectitude  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  but  also  declarative  of 
ffig  inAmte  wisdom.  The  ends  of  justice  are  more  effectually  gained,  and  the  moral 
pttcposes  of  the  sanction  of  the  law  more  effectually  secured,  by  this  mode,  than  they 
eoold  possibly  have  been  by  the  personal  punishment  of  transgressors.  The  supreme 
•ad  of  judicial  infliction — ^the  vindication  of  Gk>d's  honour,  and  its  subordinate  ends 
—4hB  deterring  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes — the  increasing  of  their 
sttachment  to  rectitude — and  the  protecting  of  the  upright  and  orderly  part  of  the 
eommunity — are  all  gained  by  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  in  a  far  higher  degree 
ifasa  could  have  been  attained  by  the  execution  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  according 
Id  its  literal  and  more  precise  construction.  In  this  way,  too,  provision  ii  made  for 
a  more  full  discovery  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character,  and  for  a  greater  accession 
of  good  to  the  rational  creation,  to  those  who  are  made  acquainted  with  this  admirable 
device  of  the  'manifold  wisdom  of  Gk>d,'  as  well  as  to  those  who  directly  particiimte 
ef  its  blessings.  No  injury  is  ultimately  done  to  any  one  by  this  scheme  of  redemp- 
tkn :  The  work  of  suretyship  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Son  of  God ;  by 
Hii  engagement  He  violated  no  prior  obligations ;  owing  to  the  dignity  of  His  person, 
there  was  no  risk  of  His  being  ruined  by  the  undertaking ;  and  it  redounded  to  His 
hoDour  in  the  glorious  exaltation  of  that  nature  in  which  He  suffered.  In  fine,  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  those  for  whom  He  shed  His  blood,  formed  by  federal 
eumpaot,  and  by  His  assumption  of  their  nature,  was  such  as  to  preserve  in  view  the 
OKoal  relation  between  sin  and  punishment,  and  to  vindicate  the  veracity  of  Gk>d  in 
tile  original  sanction  of  the  law. 

**  The  author  next  shows,  '  That  all  the  properties  necessary  to  a  true  and  proper 
stoaement  for  sin  belonged  to  the  obediential  death  of  Christ,  as  the  surety  of  the 
Choreh.*  It  was  appointed  and  authorised  in  the  room  of  transgressors,  by  Qod  in 
the  diaracter  of  supreme  Lawgiver.  It  was  that  death,  in  all  its  extent,  which  was 
ivsided  by  the  sanction  of  the  law,  as  the  punishment  due  to  transgression.  It  was 
•Udiential,  and  an  offering  made  by  Him  in  the  actual  discharge  of  His  official 
(nDctions  as  the  High  Priest  of  the  Church.  It  was  of  infinite  value  for  expiating 
■a  in  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  His  person  ;  and  its  satisfactory  nature  was  demon- 
italed  by  the  approbation  of  His  Father.  This  enumeration  of  properties  is  complete 
tad  well  arranged,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  illustration.  We  beg  leave 
psitieolarly  to  point  out  the  distinction  made  between  the  validity  and  the  value  of 
Mr  Lord*s  death  as  an  atonement,  and  the  illustration  of  the  prox>08ition,  that  Christ 
Mdored  aU  thlht  punishment  which  was  denounced  by  the  law  against  transgression. 
The  author  has,  with  uncommon  accuracy,  pointed  out  the  distinction  'between 
tbeis  sufferings  which  necessarily  arise  from  judicial  infliction  on  the  paH  of  God  in 
oaeating  the  penal  sentence  of  the  law,  and  those  which  proceed  from  the  limited 
psven  and  moral  depravity  of  the  wicked,  when  subjected  to  punishment  for  their 
•va  oimes  ;*  and  he  has  been  equally  careful  in  guarding,  on  the  one  hand,  against 
eveiything  that  is  derogatory  to  the  honoiir,  or  inconsistent  with  the  spotless  holi- 
nesi,  of  the  Redeemer ;  and  in  guarding,  on  the  other  hand,  against  those  vague 
MtioDs  concerning  His  sufferings,  which  tend  to  set  aside  the  idea  of  proper  substi- 
tilioD,  and  exceedingly  narrow  the  ground  upon  which  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
Mste.  The  passages  to  which  we  have  referred  may  be  read  with  profit,  not  only  by 
criinary  Christians,  but  also  by  persons  who  have  respectably  filled  a  pul]»it  for 
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The  third  general  division  of  the  Difisertation  is  oceapied  with 
concluding  remarks,  tending  to  obviate  difficulties,  and  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  subject  The  remarks  are  the  following : — 
First,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  now  stated,  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  gratuitous  nature  of  foigiveness.  Secondfyy 
That  this  doctrine  is  falsely  charged  with  setting  limits  to  the  power 
of  God,  and  representing  Him  as  acting  from  a  fatal  necessiiy. 
Thirdly,  That  this  doctrine  is  equally  remote  from  ascribing  mutability 
to  God  The  importance  of  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  the 
necessity  of  the  atonement  is  shown — First,  From  the  tendency  which 
the  opposite  opinion  has  to  leave  us  at  a  total  uncertainty  respecting 
the  moral  character  of  Crod.  Secondly,  From  the  tendency  which  the 
opposite  opinion  also  has  to  support  the  immoral  doctrine  of  universal 
restoration.  And,  Thirdly,  Its  importance  will  appear  if  we  attend  to 
the  bearing  it  has  upon  practical  religion  and  moral  conduct  The 
illustration  which  is  given  of  this  last  particular  is  as  interesting  as  it 
is  instructive,  and  merits  the  closest  attention,  as  it  shows  that  the 
true  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is  a  doctrine  according  to 
godliness,  teaching  us  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  account  of  the  first  publication  of  Dr. 
Stevenson — His  Dissertation  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Atonement,  It 
was  well  received  by  the  religious  public  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
has  been  held  in  good  esteem  ever  since.  It  has  passed  through  three 
editions,  the  second  with  considerable  additions,  being  published  by 
the  author  himself  in  1820,  and  the  third  in  1850,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  author's  son,  the  late  Rev.  George  Stevenson,  of  Kil- 
winning. Instead  of  making  any  additional  remarks  of  our  own,  we 
shall  gratify  our  readers  by  transcribing  the  concluding  sentences  with 
which  Dr.  M*Crie  sums  up  his  estimate  of  the  Dissertation  in  the 
review  which  he  gave  of  it  in  the  Christian  Instructor  in  1816.  They 
are  as  follow  : — 

"  We  take  our  leare  of  the  author  at  preBent  with  sincero  thankB  for  hii  valiiaUe 
labours,  and  we  warmly  recommend  his  work  to  the  perusal  of  all  our  redden.  ThiBj 
will  find  their  pains  well  rewarded  ;  they  will  meet  with  many  interesting  iUustm- 
tions  of  Divine  truth ;  even  when  they  cannot  subscribe  to  the  author's  opinion, 
they  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he  supports  it  with  reasons  which  are  highly 
deserving  of  consideration  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  good  sense,  and  the 
spirit  of  candour  and  of  unaffected  piety,  which  runs  through  the  whole  work.  We 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  it  do  not  find  an  extensive  circulation." 

In  1820,  Dr.  Stevenson  published  a  sermon — the  only  one  he  ever 
published — ^bearing  the  motto,  The  Grace  of  Christ  Illustrated,  the  text 
being  2d  Cor.  viii.  9 — "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Cbriat,  that,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor. 
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that  ye  tbiOQgh  His  poverty  might  be  rich."    It  forms  the  fifth  of  a 
Beries  of  "Sermons  on  MisceUaneous  Subjects  by  Mmisters  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,"  which  were  published  in  two  volumes  by 
William  Oliphant,  Edinbuigh.     Prior  to  the  union  of  the  Associate 
with  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  1820,  it  would  appear  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  issuing  a  volume  or  two  of  discourses 
by  ministers  belonging  to  each  of  the  bodies.     Dr.  Stevenson,  it  also 
appears,  bad  been  selected  to  contribute  one  of  these  discourses.     The 
anmon,  though  an  excellent  one,  is  by  no  means  superior  to  many  of 
his  discourses.     It  is  wanting,  indeed,  in  the  elaboration  and  power 
of  thought  which  not  a  few  of  them  display ;  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fiur  specimen  of  the  sermons  he  was  wont  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath to  deliver  to  his  people.     In  discussing  the  subject,  he  shows, 
Jtntj  in  what  respects  Christ  was  rich.     He  was  rich  in  dwine  fulness 
axd  relcUwe  glory:    Rich  in  official  character  and  glory:    Rich  in 
imiMon:    Rich   in   manifestative    or    declarative   glory:    Rich    in 
hmour.     He  shows,  secondly^  how  He  became  poor,  and  wherein  His 
poverty  consisted.     He  became  poor  by  suretyship,  not  however  in  the 
way  of  parting  with  His  former  riches,  but  in  consequence  of  His  being 
made  under  the  law  in  His  assimied,  His  human  nature,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  His  people.     His  poverty  consisted  in  the  outward  condition  in 
vbich  He  assimied  our  nature,  and  the  indigent  circimistances  in  which 
He  lived  in  the  world.     He  was  poor,  as  He  took  oiir  nature  with  all 
those  infirmities  which  cleaved  to  it  in  its  fallen  state,  though  without 
on ;  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  in  the  state  of  dependence 
which  pertains  to  that  condition.     He  became  poor  by  submitting  to 
great  depression  of  character :  He  became  poor  from  the  privations 
and  afflictions  to  which  He  was  subjected  by  the  violence,  treachery, 
lod  cowardice  of  men,  and  the  furious  assaults  of  Satan.     But  that 
which  in  an  especial  manner  rendered  Him  poor,  was  the  mental  pri- 
fition  and  affliction  He  endured  from  the  more  immediate  effects  of 
God's  judicial  displeasure,  and  from  His  being  actually  subjected  to 
death,  and  that  too  in  circmnstances  of  great  external  abasement. 
The  design  of  His  thus  becoming  poor  is  next  considered — viz,,  that 
His  people  might  be  made  rich ;  while  the  whole  is,  in  conclusion, 
contemplated  as  an  unparalleled  display  of  the  grace  of  Christ     The 
discourse  shows  the  fulness  of  matter  with  which  Dr.  Stevenson's 
lermons  usually  abounded,  and  the  rich  unctional  strain  by  which 
they  were  pervaded. 
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The  Rood  to  Rome  via  Oxford  ;  or,  Ritualitm  identical  with  Romanitm,  By  the  Bev. 
J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.,  author  of  The  Papacy^  &o.  London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  k  Co., 
1868. 

In  this  treatise  we  have  an  exposure,  as  thorough  as  it  is  seasonable, 
of  the  attempt  now  being  made  in  the  Church  of  England  to  put  the 
"  new  wine  '^  of  the  Gospel  into  the  "  old  bottles  "  of  Ceremonialism. 
The  battle  with  Ritualism  is  substantially  that  of  the  old  prophets 
with  Baalism,  of  Paul  with  Judaism,  and  of  the  reformers  with  Popery. 
It  is  here  fought  by  one  who  knows  his  antagonist  thoroughly  well, 
and  who  is  master  of  his  weapons. 

The  blow  which  Dr.  Wylie  here  deals  against  Ritualism  is  two- 
handed.  Taking  up  its  leading  dogmas  and  practices  in  succession, 
he  demonstrates  their  identity  with  those  of  Popery.  Then,  grappling 
with  them  in  argument,  he  proves,  by  a  perfectly  fair  but  imsparing 
and  resistless  logic,  their  contrariety  to  Scripture  and  to  reason. 

In  making  it  clear  that  Ritualism  is  not  merely  in  essence  and 
germ,  but  to  a  very  large  extent  in  form  and  development,  sheer 
Popery,  Dr.  Wylie  has  done  a  great  service.  We  used  to  think  it 
was  Popery  in  the  blade ;  it  is  here  shown  to  be  Popery  in  the  ear, 
and  in  many  instances  in  the  full  com  in  the  ear.  We  believed  it  to 
be  the  daughter  of  the  Mother  of  Harlots ;  many  who  read  this 
treatise  wiU  be  startled  to  find  how  like  in  form  and  feature,  in  speech 
and  habit,  in  full-grown  stature  moreover,  the  child  is  to  the  parent 
Ritualists,  indeed,  do  not  blush  to  own  their  affinity  to  Rome.  They 
glory  in  it  They  boast  that  the  Anglican  Church  alone  shares  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches  the  honour  of  being  the  one  holy 
Apostolic  Church,  whose  priesthood  is  the  only  valid  ministry  of 
Christ  on  earth,  and  whose  sacraments  alone  convey  grace  into  the 
souls  of  men.  Dr.  Pusey  expressly  repudiates  the  name  "  Protestant," 
and  the  design  of  his  book  called  '^  Eirenicon  "  is  to  show  that  the 
Anglican  Church  is  so  entirely  one  with  the  Romish  Church  on  all 
vital  and  fundamental  points,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  visible  and 
incorporating  union  between  them.  Still,  many  have  charitably 
clung  to  the  belief,  that  if  Ritualists  could  be  stripped  of  their 
millinery,  and  made  to  put  out  their  candles,  and  give  up  their 
childish  pantomimes,  they  would  be  found  Protestant  essentially  and 
at  heart,  after  alL  Dr.  Wylie — and  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
Protestantism  we  thank  him  for  it — has  effectually  dispeUed  the 
amiable  illusion.  He  has  shown  that,  so  far  as  the  system  they  are 
carxyiug  out  is  concerned,  those  men,  in  eating  the  bread  of  a  Pro- 
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testint  Ghurdiy  are  Popish  wolves  in  sheep's  dothing.  Placing  the 
most  aathoritative  utterances  and  known  practices  of  the  Anglican 
Ritualists  alongside  of  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  has  made  it  plain  to  every  reader  that,  as  regards  the  fundamental 
points  of  apostolic  succession — of  sacramental  efficacy — of  the  infiedli- 
bilitj  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Church — of  the  worshipping  of 
images  and  departed  saints — of  transubstantiation  and  the  idolatry 
of  the  mass— of  priestly  confession  and  absolution — Ritualism  and 
Romanism  are  one  in  everything  but  the  name.  Let  our  readers 
examine  the  evidence  here  so  clearly  and  abundantly  presented  for 
themselves,  and  they  will  rise  from  the  examination,  as  we  have  done, 
persuaded  that  Dr.  Wylie  does  not  exaggerate  when  he  says — 

"Bitnalitm  is  Bomanism,  of  tliat  we  may  be  assured.  It  is  Fopeiy  as  rank,  as 
nibrieallj  eut,  and  as  full  of  ghostly  assiunption,  as  any  that  ever  trod  Italian  soil, 
or  ooonted  beads  in  Italian  cathedral,  or  thundered  excommunication  from  the 
Italian  Vatican.  If  it  has  not  as  yet  '  Mystery'  written  upon  its  forehead  like  her 
who  aits  upon  the  '  seven  hiUs,'  it  has  '  Mystery '  written  in  its  right  hand ;  and  the 
day  ia  not  far  distant  when  it  will  make  no  secret  of  the  name,  but  will  wear  it  as 
plainly  on  its  front  as  it  now  wears  it  in  its  palm.  Now,  therefore,  ia  the  time  to 
reaiatit.*' 

By  thus  stripping  the  wolf  of  its  sheep's  clothing,  and  proving  the 
identity  of  Ritualism  and  Romanism,  Dr.  Wylie  has  effectually  con- 
demned it  in  the  judgment  of  all  true  Protestanta  But  not  content 
with  this,  he  has  furnished  a  fiill  and,  in  some  cases,  elaborate  refuta- 
tion of  its  dogmas  and  pretensions  on  grounds  of  reason  and  of 
Scripture.  We  wish  our  space  would  permit  us  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  the  acuteness  and  power  of  logic,  edged  here  and  there, 
when  the  subject  calls  for  it,  with  the  keenness  of  polished  sarcasm, 
with  which  he  makes  short  work  of  the  sometimes  plausible  sophisms 
of  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  disciples.  All  through,  however,  it  is  by  pour- 
ing the  light  of  God*8  Word  upon  the  deceits  of  this  thinly  disguised 
Popery,  that  he  shows  how  subversive  these  are  of  the  Gospel — how 
dishonouring  to  all  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead — how  destroying 
to  the  souls  of  men.  It  is  alike  deplorable  and  alarming  that  by  the 
2,000  Ritualistic  priests  (as  they  delight  to  call  themselves)  who  eat 
the  bread  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  should  be  held  forth  every 
Sabbath  "  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another " — a  gospel  which 
puts  a  hiunan  priesthood  in  the  room  of  Christ,  the  sacraments  in  the 
room  of  the  Spirit,  the  Church  in  the  room  of  the  Bible,  the  mimi- 
meries  of  Popish  superstition  in  room  of  the  spiritual  worship  which 
God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  alone  will  accept.  Dr.  Wylie  shows  reason  for 
believing  that  among  these  men  there  are  not  a  few  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise ;  one  thing  is  plain,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  whole  of  them  are 
doing  Rome's  work  £u:  more  effectually  than  if  they  were  avowed 
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Romanists;  for  by  their  means  a  large  section  of  the  wealthy  and 
educated  classes  in  England  are  being  graduallj  and  effectually  pre- 
pared for  being  led  back  in  one  mass,  at  no  distant  date,  into  the 
Romish  fold,  without  being  scarcely  conscious  of  the  transition.  In 
the  light  of  this  iaxstj  and  of  all  the  growing  aggressions  of  Romanism 
from  without,  who  does  not  feel  the  justice  and  force  of  the  closing 
sentence  of  this  book ! — "  Unless  the  manhood  and  the  Christianhood 
of  our  country  rouse  up  itself,  and  that  speedily,  '  nothing,*  say  we,  in 
the  words  of  Lord  Shaftesbury — *  nothing  but  a  miracle  can  save  the 
Reformation  in  England ! ' " 

2^  Pubtic  Worship  of  Ood :  Itt  Authority  and  Modes:  Hymnt  and  Hymn  Books, 
By  James  Oilwon,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Profeaaor  of  Syitenuitio  Theology  and  Church 
History,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.    London :  James  Nisbet  &  Son.    1869. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  satisfaction,  and  cordially  thank 
the  author  for  its  publication.  Like  all  Professor  Gibson's  produc- 
tions, it  is  plain,  practical,  and  unmistakeable  in  its  objects  and 
tendencies.  It  is  moreover  thoroughly  Scriptural,  and  out-and-out 
Presbyterian.  Lapng  down  as  his  basis,  the  great  Scriptural  and 
Protestant  principle,  that  the  only  acceptable  way  of  worshipping  the 
true  God  is  instituted  by  Himself,  and  so  limited  by  His  own  revealed 
will,  that  He  may  not  be  worshipped  according  to  the  imaginations 
and  devices  of  men,  or  the  suggestions  of  Satan,  or  any  other  way 
not  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scripture — the  author  shows  that  this  is 
the  only  principle  by  which  mankind  ought  to  be  regulated  in  the 
worship  of  God.  It  is  what  God  Himself  requires.  "What  thing 
soever  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it ;  thou  shalt  not  add  thereto, 
nor  diminish  therefrom.*'  It  is  what  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Lawgiver  of  the  Church,  equally  demands.  "  Go  ye  therefore,**  said 
He  to  His  first  commissioned  public  servants,  "  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  comr 
manded  yovJ"  It  is  what  therefore  is  binding  upon  all  worshippers 
in  all  nations  who  are  favoured  with  Divine  revelation,  and  from 
which  no  departure  or  deviation  can  warrantably  be  made ;  and  what, 
if  faithfully  carried  out,  will  be  found  to  be  at  once  the  main  defence 
of  purity  of  worship,  and  the  great  charter  of  Christian  liberty ;  while 
the  opposite  principle  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  the  badge,  but  the 
instrument  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  slavish  submission  to 
the  impositions  and  inventions  of  men  on  the  other. 

Applying  then  this  principle  to  the  important  subject  which  he  is 

discussing — ^viz..  Whether  there  is  any  Scriptural  authority  for  the 

use  of  human  hymns  in  the  public  worship  of  God — Dr.  Gibson  clearly 

and  ooDokudvely  shows  that  there  is  no  such  a\x\i\iOT\t^)  \ibA  >3Ae  of  all 
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aach  hyiims  being  direcUy  opposed  to  the  great  fundamental  principle 
be  had  laid  down  from  the  Word  of  God     We  cannot  enimierate  the 
arguments,  nor  follow  the  close  and  consecutive  reasoning  which  the 
author  employs  for  establishing  the  truth  of  his  main  proposition. 
This  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  do.     We  may  state  that,  besides 
confinning  it  by  a  number  of  cogent  positive  arguments,  he  shows  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  utter  futility 
of  the  different  pleas  which  the  advocates  for  the  use  of  human  hymns 
in  the  public  worship  of  God  bring  forward  in  support  of  their  views. 
The  searching  examination  to  which  he  subjects  the  opinions  held  on 
this  subject  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  London,  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  attention ;  while  the  review  which  he  presents  to 
his  readers  of  a  number  of  modem  hymn  books,  including  that  issued 
hy  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  and  the  hymns  com- 
{nled  by  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  is  not  more  truthful  and  just, 
than  it  is  telling  and  edifying.     As  we  cannot  afford  room  for  extracts, 
we  only  further  warmly  recommend  the  book  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  readers,  being  assured  that  they  will  find  in  it  an  able  defence 
of  the  Divinely  inspired  Psalmody,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  given 
to  the  C*hurch  to  be  employed  in  the  praises  of  God,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  human  productions. 


VctunUnyitm  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  Unchanged^  and  direcUy  opposed  to 
the  IHMtincHve  Principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  ;  including  a  Reply  to  Dr. 
Bamp,  By  Rev.  William  Balfour,  Holyrood  Free  Church.  Edinburgh  :  John- 
ikne.  Hunter,  k  Co.    1869. 

Thu  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  plainly  studied  his  subject 
carefully,  and  speaks  out  his  mind  regarding  it  with  the  manliness  and 
fervour  of  one  who  loves  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake.  To  our  mind, 
he  has  established  the  position  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  pamphlet 
conclusively  and  with  much  force.  The  substance  of  what  we  have 
here  was  delivered  as  a  speech  in  the  Edinburgh  Free  Church  Presby- 
tery, in  moving  the  transmission  of  an  overture,  praying  the  General 
Aoembly  to  adopt  measures  "  to  secure  the  maintenance  and  promul- 
gation, in  all  their  integrity,  of  the  whole  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Disraption  struggle,"  not  only  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Headship  over  the  Church,  but  also  as  regards  the  doctrine  of  His 
Headship  over  the  nations.  That  the  Presbytery  should  have  rejected 
an  overtiure,  simply  praying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Free  Church  in  all  their  integrity,  by  a  majority  of 
31  to  22,  will  appear  to  our  readers  at  once  very  singular  and  veiy 
ligniflcant.  Its  opponents  indeed  took  care  not  to  stultify  iheinaeVNe^ 
ky  movingr  shnpljr  that  the  overture   he   not  transimtted.      T\ie^' 
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adroitlj  opposed  to  it  an  overture  which  had  been  proposed  in  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  which,  though  identical  in  import  and  design 
with  Mr.  Balfour's,  was  yet  so  much  less  definitely  worded  as  to 
permit  of  their  twisting  its  meaning  to  suit  and  cover  their  own  views. 
By  carrying  this  latter  overture,  they  managed  to  keep  up  a  show  of 
consistency,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inflict  what  seemed  a  defeat  on  the 
party  who  are  resolved  not  to  compromise  their  principles  for  the  sake 
of  union  with  Yolimtaries.  Such  strategy  one  sees  occasionally  in 
the  arena  of  worldly  politics.  Many  will  think  it  rather  out  of  place 
in  a  Court  of  the  Church  of  Christ 


The  CkriHian  TrtMury,    Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  Bonar,  D.D.    Edinbaigh : 

Johnstone,  Hunter,  k  Co. 

Thb  editor  of  this  periodical,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  a  man  to 
pander  to  the  popular  taste  for  secular  and  amusing  reading  on  Sab- 
bath. From  regular  perusal,  we  can  testify  that  it  contains  nothing 
likely  to  put  the  heart  of  one  who  wishes  to  be  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the 
Lord's -day"  in  the  least  out  of  tune.  There  is  much  to  stimulate 
and  nourish  devotion;  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  repress  it 
We  do  not  of  course  say  that  a  miscellany  like  this  should  set  aside 
those  regular  treatises  on  doctrinal  and  practical  religion,  the  thought- 
ful perusal  of  which  will  alone  give  fibre  and  robustness  to  the  religious 
principle  within.  But  there  are  fragments  of  time  on  Sabbath  and 
week-day  when  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  peruse  a 
systematic  treatise,  and  to  those  who  would  gather  up  these  fragments 
profitably  we  cordially  recommend  the  Christian  Treasury,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  variety  of  interesting  and  edifying  matter,  its  current 
nmnbers  contain  extracts  from  rare  old  religious  works  not  likely  to 
come  under  the  notice  of  ordinary  readers.  These  *'  waters  from 
deserted  wells  "  are  very  pure  and  fr^sh. 


Tht  ChUdreiCs  Hour :  a  Magazine  for  the  Young  Folks.    Edited  by  M.  H. 

Edinburgh :  Johnstone  k  Hunter. 

"  Stories  about  Quadrupeds,"  **  Sketches  of  Italian  Scenery,"  "  Wild 
Flowers  for  Children,"  are  the  titles  of  series  of  papers  now  publishing 
in  this  delightful  little  monthly,  which  convey  useful  instruction  in  a 
highly  interesting  form.  Children  need  to  be  excited  to  read  as  well 
as  furnished  with  profitable  reading,  and  both  ends  seem  to  be  admir- 
ably gained  by  the  Children's  Hour,  As  April  began  a  new  volume, 
•we  would  suggest  to  parents  who  can  spare  threepence  monthly  for 
the  benefit  and  delectation  of  their  young  folks,  that  they  should 
subscribe  at  once. 
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JiwmH  MiBBiON.— Bfr.  Spenoe,  Church  of  SootlAod  miinonAry  to  the  JewB  in 
Smynia,  writes  as  f oUows : — 

"I  hs¥e  now  been  fully  five  weeks  in  Smyrna,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  I  irill  enjoy  my  work.  It  seems  to  be  a  good  field  for  missionary  labour.  Here, 
in  loiDe  respects,  we  have  easier  access  to  the  Jews  than  in  Constantinople,  from  the 
fkt  that  the  city  is  much  smaller,  and  the^  are  more  limited  to  one  quarter.  But  I 
find  that  they  are  as  much  opposed  as  their  brethren  in  the  capital  to  the  gospel  of 
Jeraa  Christ,  and  to  the  missionaries  who  labour  to  persuade  them  that  He  is  the 
Menish  and  their  only  Saviour.  And  yet,  not  a  few  come  from  time  to  time  to  the 
ffliiiion  sehooL  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  come  merely  to  propose  difficulties,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  confute  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  but  others  sincerely  to 
inquire  the  true  meaning  of  Scripture  prophecies,  and  to  be  further  instructed  in  the 
my  of  salvation.  A  meeting  for  the  reading  and  exposition  of  both  the^  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments  is  held  every  Saturday  morning,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  good 
iltendanoe.  Last  Saturday  there  were  twelve  adults  present,  besides  a  number  of 
tlie  pupils.  Mr.  Spath*s  remarks  are  always  clear  and  pointed,  and,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  well  fitted  to  convince  his  nearers  that  the  Messiah  has  come ;  that 
Hm  coming  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  tiie  promises  made  to  their  fathers,  and 
that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  another.  Conviction  is  often  produced,  and  in  spite  of 
tbemielves  (if  I  ma^  so  speak)  some  of  them  confess  that  what  is  told  them  is  hue. 

0  that  the  Holv  Spirit  would  make  them  feel  in  their  hearts  what  in  their  minds 
thej  faintly  ana  reluctantly  acknowledge !  Much  discussion  is  carried  on  with  the 
Jewi  in  the  bazaars,  where  Philippo  visits  every  day,  and  Mr.  Spath  as  often  as  he 
can  leave  the  school. 

"The  Jewish  school  is  rather  better  attended  now  than  when  I  arrived.  The 
vapils  are  getting  on  very  well  in  Spanish  and  Hebrew.  Besides  Spanish,  the  girls 
learn  Greek,  which  is  of  great  use  here.  Several  Greek  children  are  also  in  regular 
attendance.  In  order  to  teach,  and  also  several  of  the  Jewish  boys  who  wish  to 
kam  (keek,  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  a  person  to  give  lessons  for 
an  hour  at  least  every  day. 

"The  Greek  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  so  far  as  numbers  is  concerned, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  equally  satisfactory.  Mr.  Kynegos 
ia  an  energetic  teacher,  and  is  very  anxious  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  committee, 
and  to  be  successful  in  his  work.  The  attendance  at  present  is  between  70  and  80 
dafly.  About  20  of  these  get  English  lessons  from  me  every  afternoon;  11  of  them 
are  tnetty  well  advanced,  and  give  me  much  pleasure  by  their  diligence  and  good 
eondnet.  Indeed,  the  conduct  of  the  children  generally,  is  very  exemplary,  and 
nAeets  much  credit  on  the  teacher.     ... 

"I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  interest  in  reference  to  my  return  to  Scot- 
land for  the  prosecution  of  my  studies  and  ordination.  I  hope,  through  grace,  I 
■hall  continue  and  enjoy  your  warm  interest,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  members  of 
eommittee.    And,  I  trust,  while  I  am  in  this  land,  I  shall  enjoy  yo\ir  prayers,  that 

1  may  be  the  means  of  turning  many  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
nn  snd  aatan  unto  God,  and  Hia  Son  Jesus  C*hrist." 


iflij5teUatt^0Uj5  InitUxqtntt 


Pdtr  akd  Ajberdeen  Pbesbttebt. — This  Presbytery  met  at  Arbroath  on  the 
10th  March— the  Kev.  William  Robertson,  Dundee,  moderator.  The  call  from 
PlDth,  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  at  a  former  meeting,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Tnill,  and  cordially  accepted,  when  the  usual  trials  for  ordination  were  prescribed. 
Hm  Presbytery  having  proceeded  to  the  church,  the  public  work  of  the  dav,  in  con- 
teetion  with  tne  ordination  of  Mr.  Stirling,  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  who 
geyed  in  devotional  exercises.  Mr.  Bfur  preached  from  Isaiah  xxx.  20.  Mr. 
Wuliam  Robertson  stated  the  steps  of  procedure,  put  the  questions  of  the  formula, 
•ad  offered  up  prayer,  during  which  Mr.  Stirling  was  solemnly  ordained  to  the  office 
flf  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Arbroath,  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  Mr.  M*Kay  addressed  the  newly 
■dained  pastor  and  the  people  in  suitable  terms,  and  concluded  the  public  services 
vith  prayer  and  praise,  and  by  pronouncing  the  benediction.    The  congreisa^OP 
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af terwardi  p[ave  their  young  miniMter  a  cordial  welcome,  and  entertained  the  Prethj- 
tery  and  friends  from  a  distance  in  a  very  suitable  manner.  Thii  settlement  has 
been  altogether  a  most  happy  one ;  and  the  unanimity  and  cordiality  of  the  people 
give  us  good  reason  to  hope  that  our  young  brother  will  have  a  comfortable  and 
useful  ministry  among  them.  And  most  sincerely  do  we  wish  him  all  success  in 
cultivating  the  highly  important  field  of  labour  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

Sabbath  School  Teachers*  Association,  I^Lains  Street  Conoreoatiok,  Glas- 
gow.— ^The  annual  report  of  this  association  was  sulnnitted  to  the  congregation  on 
Monday,  the  12th  ApriL  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer.  After  some  introductory  remarks  bv  the  chairman,  the  superintendent 
read  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  average  number  ot  s<^olarB  in 
attendance  during  the  year  had  been  68,  varying  from  120,  the  laxgest  number  in 
winter,  to  30,  the  smallest  number  in  summer.  Amongst  other  matters,  the  report 
referred  to  a  weekly  evening  school  which  had  been  conmienced  in  the  district  during 
the  year  for  the  instruction  of  those  children  in  connection  with  the  school  who  were 
unable  to  read,  at  which  the  ordinary  attendance  had  been  38.  The  distribution  of 
tracts  had  been  continued  as  in  former  years,  and  the  number  distributed  was 
upwards  of  1,200.  Some  additions  had  been  made  to  the  library,  which  is  kept  in 
circulation  among  the  children.  Reference  was  also  made  to  the  annual  examination 
of  the  school^  and  to  the  prises  awarded,  which  were  distributed  at  a  subsequent 
social  entertainment  g^ven  to  the  children.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Aitken,  Midholm,  and 
Barr,  Coupar- Angus,  in  earnest  and  impressive  addresses,  urged  the  claims  of  the 
neglected  young,  ana  the  duty  lyin^  on  the  members  of  the  congregation  to  persevere 
with  increasing  seal  and  diligence  m  their  present  efforts. 

Pollockshaws.— Social  Meeting. —The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sabbath  scholars 
and  their  friends  was  held  on  the  24th  December  last.  The  attendance  was  close  on 
300,  two-thirds  of  that  number  being  young  people  connected  with  the  school  or  the 
minister's  classes.  After  the  company  had  oartaken  of  tea,  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Gardiner,  who  presided,  delivered  the  introductory  address,  and  was  followed  by 
Messrs.  Yuill  and  M'Fadzean,  and  Mr.  George  Anderson,  missionary.  A  Isige  num- 
ber of  handsome  prizes  were  distributed  to  the  scholars  for  re^^ular  attendance, 
excellence  in  repeating  the  prescribed  lessons,  and  general  proficiency  in  acquiring 
religious  knowledge.  Several  extra  prizes  were  given  both  to  the  Sabbath  scholars 
and  members  of  the  minister's  classes  who  stood  highest  in  a  competitive  examination 
on  8i)ecial  subjects.  After  the  customary  votes  of  thanks,  the  pleasant  meeting  was 
closed. 

Presentation.— On  Monday  evening,  the  15th  of  March  lasL  Mr.  A.  J.  Tiiill. 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  was  presented  with  a  valuable  writing-desk  and  a  nombv  ot 
useful  volumes,  by  friends  belonging  to  the  congregation  of  Kirkintilloch,  in  token 
of  their  esteem  and  affection.    The  desk  bore  a  suitable  inscription. 

Universitt  Honours.— We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Bfr.  Thomas  Matthew^ 
Kirriemuir,  who  has  been  attending  his  first  session  at  Aberdeen  Universitv,  has 
obtained  prizes  in  two  out  of  the  tluree  classes  he  attended,  and  a  high  place  in  ihe 
merit  list  of  the  third.  Mr.  John  Reid,  Ayr,  has  also  received  honours  in  the  Rhe- 
toric  Class  of  Edinburgh  University,  which  he  attended  last  session. 
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Died,  at  Pollockshaws,  on  the  8th  December  last,  Mr.  William  Algie,  ruling-elder 
in  the  congregation  there.  In  noticing  the  death  of  this  office-bearer,  we  have  but 
little  to  reconl.  He  was  a  gentle  and  unobtrusive  follower  of  Him  who  said,  "  Learn 
of  Me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart."  He  required  only  to  be  known,  so  as  to 
be  highly  prized  and  esteemed.  He  was  most  exemplary  in  hb  attendance  on  ordi- 
nances ;  took  delight  in  frequenting  the  feUowship  society :  was  rarely  absent  from 
the  congregational  prayer  meetings ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  was  superinten- 
dent of  the  Sabbatn  ^hool.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  denominational  matters, 
and  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  died  as  he  lived,  peaoe- 
fully  and  hopefully,  fully  persuaded  that  he  was  going  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Craig. 
Kiniemuir.  which  took  place  on  Sabbath,  the  14th  of  March  last.  An  extendea 
notice  of  this  highly  faithful  and  gifted  minister  of  Christ,  thus  taken  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  days,  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  help  giving 
expression  to  the  sympathy  which  we  believe  is  universally  felt  on  behalf  of  his  be- 
reaved widow  and  child  and  congregation,  and  to  the  prayer  that  tiie  Lord  would 
sanctify  to  the  whole  Church  the  repeated  removals  He  nas  lately  made  from  the 
ranki  of  its  ministry. 


.   ^ 
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CHRIST,  THE  KING  OF  NATIONS. 

SiEicos  Pbxached  at  the  Opening  op  the  Synod  op  United  Original  Seceders 
n  YicTOBiA  Terrace  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  3d  Mat,  1869,  by  the  Re>\ 
Charles  S.  Findlat,  Thurso. 

"  H«  hath  on  Hit  Testnre  and  on  Hia  thigh  a  name  written,  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
kHdi.''-B«T«lAtion  six.  16. 

l!f  the  book  of  Revelation  we  have  a  record  of  those  events  that  shall 
cloae  the  history  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  lead  her  forward  towards 
her  high  and  glorious  destination  hereafter.  Many  of  these  events 
cannot  for  the  present  be  particularly  explained  or  clearly  understood, 
however  tempting  may  be  the  field  of  inquiry  to  those  who  are  willing 
^0  explore  the  particulars  of  tlie  unknown  future.  But  the  great 
^mtline  of  the  Church's  future  history  is  depicted  in  the  clearest 
language,  and  may  well  serve  to  strengthen  the  faith,  and  brighten 
the  hopes,  of  every  follower  of  Christ.  Not  the  least  encouraging, 
however,  are  the  views  given  us  in  this  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Church's  Head,  of  the  Church  herself,  and  her  future  habitation. 

The  first  of  these  themes,  the  glory  of  the  Church's  Head,  is  strik- 
ingly set  forth  in  language  that  can  be  nothing  less  than  that  of 
inspiration.  As  the  vision  could  only  be  granted  of  God,  so  it  could 
only  be  given  in  divinely  inspired  language,  and  only  the  people  of 
God  hereafter  will  be  enabled  more  fully  and  clearly  to  understand  it. 
We  may  fail  to  behold  this  glory  in  its  fulness,  but  we  cannot  fail  to 
know  to  whom  this  glory  is  ascribed.  The  very  names  that  are  given 
Him,  and  the  character  under  which  He  is  represented,  proclaim  His 
lofty  origin  and  His  glorious  future.  Amid  all  the  scenes  that  are  so 
g^oriooBly  described  in  this  vision,  Christ  occupies  the  highest  and 
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foremost  place.  It  is  He  who  is  seated  on  the  throne,  ^urroundec 
by  the  four  living  creatures  and  the  four-and-twenty  elders.  It  ij 
Christ  who  is  exalted  on  Mount  Zion,  surrounded  by  the  hundred 
forty  and  four  thousand,  with  His  Father's  name  written  in  theii 
foreheads.  And  so,  after  the  blessed  victory  described  in  the  previoui 
chapter,  Christ  appears  as  seated  on  a  white  horse,  His  eyes  as  a  flamj 
of  fire,  having  many  crowns  on  His  head,  and  on  His  vesture  an( 
thigh  a  name  written,  "  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords." 

Without  staying  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  symbol 
employed  in  the  previous  verses,  let  us  come  at  once  to  speak  of  thi 
name  that  is  here,  and  frequently  throughout  the  Word,  given  Christ 

I.  Christ  as  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

In  these  words  we  have  an  important  part  of  Christ's  mediatoria 

character  brought  before  us.     When  this  name  is  applied  to  Christ 

we  are  to  understand  that  pow^er  which  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  c 

Zion,  has  acquired  over  the  nations  and  kingdoms  of  this  world.    Var 

ous  names  are  given  in  Scripture  to  the  governments  and  powers  b 

which  the  affairs  of  nations  are  administered.     From  these  variou 

names  wo  may  learn,  that  whilst  Scripture  lays  down  no  particula 

fonn  of  civil  government,  it  recognises  the  law^fulness  and  necessit 

of  such  a  power ;  and  here  we  are  taught,  that  in  whatever  form  i 

may  exist,  Christ  is  to  be  viewed  as  Head  over  alL     The  Church  an 

the  State  l)eing  distinct  institutions — the  one  being  positive,  expressl 

revealed,  and  exliibitcd  in  the  Word  of  God ;  the  other  being  foimde 

on  natural  principles,  and  not  on  scriptural  revelation — it  is  eviden 

that  as  the  rulers  in  the  one  hold  their  appointment  directly  froi 

Christ  as  Mediator,  so  the  kings  and  rulers  in  the  other,  hold  the: 

appointment  primarily  from  God  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  work 

lint,  whilst  recognising  this  distinction,  it  does  not  follow  that  th 

powers  which  be  and  are  ordained  of  God  have  no  connection  wit 

Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom,  and  no  relation  whatever  to  Christ  i 

Mediator.     To  say  so  would  be  not  only  to  pervert  the  clear  meanii 

of  the  passage,  but  to  deprive  Him  of  the  imiversal  power  and  Hea« 

ship  ascribed  to  Christ  in  Scripture.     Let  us,  then,  keep  in  view  tl 

important  truth  as  here  stated  —  Christ  not  merely  the  King  ar 

Head  of  Zion,  but  Christ  the  King  of  Nations,  by  virtue  of  that  pow< 

with  which  He  is  invested  by  the  Father.     Thus  it  is  written,  "  Tl 

Father  hath  put  all  tilings  under  His  feet,  and  gave  Him  to  be  He€ 

over  all  things  to  the  Church."     Christ  has  power  over  all  thing 

He  has  power  and  authority  over  societies  and  communities,  and  aL 

over  nations,  which  occupy  so  important  a  position  in  the  social  seal 

Thus  kings  and  rulers  are  spoken  of  as  holding  their  appointmei 

Utorn  the  Father,  but  in  subordination  to  Christ  the  Mediator,  ai 
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subject  to  his  control — "By  Me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 

justice."     In  other  words,  the  right  which  God,  the  Moral  Governor 

of  all,  exercises  over  the  kings  of  the  earth  is  transferred  to  the 

government  of  Christ     Ephesians  i.  20,  21 — "  When  He  raised  Him 

from  the  dead,  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly 

places,  &r  above  all  principality,  and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion, 

and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that 

which  is  to  come."     It  is  true  that  Clirist,  in  a  very  special  sense,  is 

the  King  and  Head  of  Zion,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that,  in  a  very 

vmporiaiUr  sense,  He  is  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.     Standing  in 

so  important  a  relation  to  the  Church,  it  is  on  her  behalf  that  He 

takes  to  Himself  this  universal  power  and  reigns.     Unnecessarily, 

therefore,  to  separate  or  distinguish  between  these  two  aspects  of  His 

mediatorial  character,  is  to  deprive  Him  of  that  glory  to  which  He  is 

entitled.     If  prophets  and  fathers  of  old  gave  the  greatest  prominence 

to  this  subject,  why  should  the  Church  now  throw  it  into  the  shade 

or  reject  it  from  her  testimony  ]     If  the  kings  of  earth  as  yet  refuse 

to  pay  the  homage  that  is  duo  to  Christ,  why  should  His  followers 

attach  the  less  importance  to  a  truth  so  important  and  scriptural  1 

Holding  this  appointment  from  the  Father,  Christ  is  now  exalted 

U>  the  right  hand  of  glorious  power  and  majesty  in  the  heavens. 

There  He  is  seated  on  the  throne,  and  wears  the  crown  and  sways 

the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  and  we  are  assiured  that  all  kings 

shall  yet  fall  down  before  Him,  and  all  nations  shall  serve  Him.     But 

where,  it  is  asked,  is  the  practical  importance  or  application  of  this 

troth  $    We  look  abroad  upon  the  world,  and  we  see  many  nations 

and  peoples  who  have  never  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

troth,  and  who  are  therefore  ignorant  of  the  homage  which  they  owe 

to  Christ.     We  see  nations,  professedly  Christianised,  who  refuse  to 

act  according  to  the  truth  that  is  here  revealed.     Nay,  we  may  go 

still  further,  and  say  of  nations  who  have  recognised  it  and  partly 

acted  on  it  in  the  past,  that  they  are  gradually  turning  away  from  it. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  all  these  things  1     We  still  say  the  truth  is 

here,  and  must  remain  for  ever.     It  remains  not  only  an  unchanging 

troth  in  the  Word,  but  shall  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact  in  the 

liigtory  of  every  nation.     What  a  blessed  theme  is  here  set  before  us 

for  our  contemplation !     The  kings  of  earth  no  more  combining  and 

conspiring  against  the  Lord  and   His  Anointed,  but  coming  with 

Christian  loyalty  to  pay  their  tribute  at  the  feet  of  King  Jesus. 

PhiL  iL  10,  11 — "At  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 

things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth ; 

and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lotd^ 

to  the  ^ry  of  Ood  the  Father, "    The  fulfilment  of  these  woi4ft  miKj 
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be  in  the  far  distant  future,  but  of  their  certainty  we  are  assured  by 
prophecy  akeady  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  those  nations  that  had  to 
make  way  for  the  coining  of  Christ  Thus  it  was  foretold — Haggai  il 
7 — **  I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come, 
and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Nations 
are  overthrown  to  make  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  In  the  past, 
we  have  an  assurance  of  what  shall  be  on  &  still  greater  scale  in  the 
future.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be  securely  established  on  the 
niins  of  those  very  nations  that  formerly  opposed  Him.  £Izek.  xxL 
26,  27 — "  Remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the  crown  :  this  shall  not 
be  the  same :  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase  him  that  is  high.  I 
will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn  it ;  and  it  shall  be  no  more,  until 
He  come  whose  right  it  is ;  and  I  will  give  it  Him." 

II.  Duties  devolving  on  nations  under  the  Kingship  of  Christ 
Firstly^  Christian  nations  are  hound  to  frame  their  laws  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God.  Every  nation  ought  to  act  according  to  that 
degree  of  religious  knowledge  which  it  may  possess.  In  the  case  of 
those  nations  who  have  not  been  favoured  with  the  Gospel,  they  will 
frame  their  laws  according  to  those  views  or  principles  that  are  held 
by  them.  If  this  be  incumbent  on  those  nations  who  are  called  to 
act  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  how  much  more  incumbent  is  the 
duty  on  Christian  nations  who  have  the  Divine  law  set  before  them 
in  the  Word  1  At  whatever  time  or  in  whatever  form  that  law  has 
been  revealed — whatever  be  the  moral  precepts  and  principles  that 
are  embodied  in  the  law — these  are  necessarily  binding  on  man, 
individually  and  socially,  to  all  posterity.  This  is  truth  that  is  both 
reasonable  and  scriptural  The  very  claims  of  morality  and  justice, 
the  best  interests  of  society,  the  welfare  of  kings  and  rulers  and  of  all 
classes  of  their  subjects,  and  the  claims  of  God,  the  Moral  Governor, 
demand  that  the  laws  of  nations  should  be  r^ulated  by  the  Word. 
But  then,  by  our  text  we  are  warranted  to  take  up  a  position  that  is 
still  higher,  and  assert  that,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations, 
the  law  of  God  is  enforced  on  nations,  by  the  high  authority  of  Him 
before  whom  all  are  commanded  to  bow  with  reverence  and  yield 
obedience.  Was  the  law  to  be  honoured  imder  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation  by  one  solitary  nation  under  a  theocratic  government, 
much  more  shall  it  be  honoured  under  the  New,  by  many  nations 
under  many  forms  of  civil  government,  but  all  subordinate  to  Christ, 
the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  By  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
the  King  eternal  shall  righteousness  be  promoted,  and  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation.  On  this  point  it  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
sound  and  judicious  Dr.  Stevenson — "  The  law,  as  contained  in  the 
Decalogue  in  particular,  and  in  the  Scriptures  in  general,  recogniaes 
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aO  the  relations  in  civil  life,  and  inculcates  the  various  duties  con- 
nected with  these  relations.     It  requires  parents  to  train  up  their 
children  in  God's  fear,  and  children  to  honour  and  obey  their  parents ; 
masters  to  treat  their  servants  with  equity  and  kindness,  and  servants 
to  dischaige  with  fidelity  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  masters ;  hus- 
bands to  love  their  wives,  and  wives  to  love  and  obey  their  husbands ; 
nilers  to  be  just,  ruling  in  God's  fear,  and  subjects  to  obey  those  who 
rule  over  them,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience'  sake. 
Thus  the  Christian  religion  must  tend  to  improve  the  morals  of  a 
nation,  since  it  not  only  recognises  all  the  duties  of  civil  life,  but 
enforces  them  by  the  high  authority  of  the  Lord  of  the  Conscience." 

Secondly^  Christian  nations  are  to  be  int^ested  in  the  advancement  of 
Chrises  spirittuil  kingdom.  So  far  as  we  have  gone,  many  agree  as  to 
the  duty  that  nations,  as  such,  and  rulers  in  their  official  position, 
owe  to  Christ.  But  it  is  here  they  would  draw  the  boundary  line 
between  a  nation's  duty  and  undue  interference  with  the  Church. 
It  is  here  many  take  up  their  position,  saying,  "  Thus  far  shall  we  go, 
but  no  further."  But  were  this  all,  have  we  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  nations  would  come  far  short  of  their  allegiance  to  Christ  ]  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  the  Church  that  He  is  made  Head  over  all  things.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  Church,  therefore,  that  He  is  King  of  Nations  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  is  the  State  to  have  no  connection  with 
His  Church,  and  no  special  interest  in  His  spiritual  kingdom  ?  In 
what  way,  then,  shall  kings  and  rulers,  nations  and  governments, 
honour  Christ  as  Mediator,  if  they  are  to  be  wholly  neutral  or  indiffer- 
ent to  the  interests  of  the  higher  and  more  important  part  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom  ? 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  mistaken  on  this  point.  We  do  not  con- 
found these  two  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  or  view  them  as 
interfering  with  each  other.  The  Church  is  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  though  in  this  world,  is  not  of  this  world.  The  State  is  made 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  that  kingdom,  and  both  are  imder 
Christ,  who  is  Head  over  all  things.  Both  have  a  distinct  form  of 
tdministration,  and  in  this  the  one  has  not  to  interfere  with  the  other. 
This  truth,  the  freedom  or  independence  of  the  Church,  is  amply 
supported  by  the  Word,  and  on  its  behalf  a  faithful  testimony  has 
been  raised  by  the  Church  in  our  land,  both  in  her  creed  and  practice 
during  the  Second  lleformation.  We  do  not  therefore  stay  on  a  truth 
80  fully  and  clearly  expressed  in  the  Standards  of  the  Reformed  and 
Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland.  Nothing  more  noble,  nothing  more 
lucid  or  conclusive  on  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  can  be  said  than 
the  testimony  raised  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  during  the  piu-est 
and  noblest  period  of  her  history.     Though  she  al^vays  contended  for 
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the  duty  that  nations  owe  to  Christ,  it  can  never  be  proved  thi 
Erastianism  has  any  place  whatever  in  her  standards.  Maintainin 
her  freedom,  she  did  not  thereby  cut  herself  off  from  all  alliance  wit 
the  State,  but  by  mutual  co-operation,  and  having  both  one  testimony 
"  Christ  the  Covenant  King  of  Zion  and  King  of  Nations,"  a  wor 
of  Reformation  was  accomplished  that  ought  still  to  bo  regarded  j 
the  glory  of  our  land.  Contending  against  Prelacy  and  Erastianisi 
as  interfering  with  her  administration,  the  Church  still  mainttiinc 
that  it  was  the  nation*s  duty  to  receive  her  testimony,  and  give  i' 
protection,  coimtenancc,  and  support  to  Christ's  spiritual  kingdom. 

A  nation,  then,  may  make  a  nat%07ial  profession  of  the  Reformed  an 
true  religion.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  lay  down  directioi 
to  the  rulers  in  the  Church  as  to  the  doctrines  to  be  maintained,  tl 
mode  of  worship  to  be  followed,  or  the  government  and  discipline  1 
be  adopted.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  subordinate  to  Chri 
her  only  Head,  to  draw  up  her  standards  directly  from  His  writtc 
authority,  and  not  from  any  earthly  source.  But  surely  when  a 
this  is  done,  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  past,  it  is  no  interference  wit 
her  administration  for  the  civil  powers  to  give  a  willing  and  cordi 
approval  of  that  testimony,  as  the  nation's  testimony  also  on  tt 
behalf  of  Christ.  This  has  been  done  in  Scotland  during  the  Fin 
and  Second  Reformations,  and  by  such  a  blessed  harmony  and  c 
operation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  was  the  cause  « 
truth  greatly  promoted  in  the  Reformed  Churches  on  the  continen 
In  thus  honouring  Christ,  nations  are  but  fulfilling  one  of  the  duti< 
required  by  Him  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 

But  if  a  nation  may  thus  profess  tlic  true  religion  of  Jesus  Chris 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  other  kindred,  and  no  less  importan 
duties  to  be  performed  by  it  in  reference  to  the  religion  that  is  pn 
fossed.  Profession  is  a  relative  term,  and  necessarily  implies  man 
other  duties.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  a  national  profession  or  recq 
nition  of  religion  is  lawful  and  scriptural,  then  that  religion  is  to  l 
protected  and  supported  by  the  State,  by  tliose  ways  and  means  tlu 
are  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Illegal  barriers  the 
stand  in  the  way  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  prevent  the  advancemer 
of  His  truth,  are  to  be  removed,  whether  these  exist  at  home  or  in 
nation's  colonies  abroad.  It  is  thus  the  Cliurch  has  sought  the  pn 
tection  of  the  civil  power,  when  her  very  existence  and  liberties  hav 
been  threatened  by  worldly  opposition.  If  kings  are  to  be  her  nursin 
fathers,  and  queens  her  nm-siiig  mothers,  surely,  thus  interested  i 
her  prosperity,  they  will  protect  her  from  all  external  violence,  an 
employ  all  scriptural  means  for  the  furtherance  of  her  interests. 

There  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  liberty  of  conscience  to  alL     Vn 
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teetion  from  violence  and  wrong  to  all  peaceable  subjects  in  a  nation, 
witatever  be  their  views.  This  liberty  was  contended  for  by  our 
Refonning  ancestors,  and  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Westminster 
Coo&saion.  But  it  is  not  a  warrantable  or  true  toleration  for  a 
Christian  nation  to  give  the  same  support  to  all  and  sundry,  to  all 
creeds  and  shades  of  opinion.  The  Reformed  rehgion,  which  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  realm  to  be  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  can 
aloue  be  consistently  supported;  for  if  it  be  true,  then  all  other  systems 
must  be  false  and  imworthy  of  support.  The  policy  of  the  world  to 
level  up  or  level  dotvn,  U7ider  the  plea  of  toleration  to  every  sect,  is  not 
according  to  the  Word,  neither  is  it  the  liberty  set  forth  in  the 
Westminster  Standards. 

But  passing  from  this  point,  it  surely  follows  from  the  things  that 
have  been  advanced,  that  if  the  State  may  lawfully  recognise  and 
protect  the  true  religion,  then  it  may  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, endow  the  Church,  and  by  pecuniary  support  help  in  spreading 
the  GospeL  This  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  first  and  great  principles 
of  scriptural  connection  between  Church  and  State.  It  is  not  the 
whole  principle  involved  in  Church  establishment,  us  some  have 
asserted.  It  is  merely  a  duty  that  necessai'ily  follows  from  mere 
primary  and  important  principles.  We  are  assured  in  Scripture  that 
when  the  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  come  to  engage  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  they  shall  bring  presents.  "  The  kings  of  Sheba 
and  Seba  shall  ofi'er  gifts."  "  Surely,  saith  the  Lord,  tlie  isles  shall 
wait  for  Me,  and  the  ships  of  Tarsliish  fii*st  to  bring  thy  sons  from  far, 
their  silver  and  their  gold  with  them  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy 
(jiod,  and  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  because  He  hath  glorified  Thee." 
III.  By  VHiy  of  improvement  of  the  subject,  let  us  see  its  great  import- 
ance. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  because  it  is  frequently  and  clearly 
mealed  in  the  Word,  Its  certainty  does  not  rest  on  a  few  solitary 
passages  of  Scripture,  but  large  and  consecutive  portions  are  em- 
ployed to  describe  the  power  and  glory  of  Christ,  the  King  of  Nations. 
Nor  are  these  portions  of  Scripture  merely  to  be  foimd  in  those  books 
that  chiefly  refer  to  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
people,  but  in  those  prophecies  that  look  forward  to  the  fulness  of 
time,  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  day.  Who,  in  reading 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  has  not  been  struck  with  tlie  lengthened  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  Christ,  the  Governor  among  the  nations? 
Kings  are  there  commanded  to  listen  to  the  truth  and  submit  to  His 
authority,  and  shall  the  Church  refuse  to  exhibit  it  in  lier  testimony  ] 
"Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye  kings :  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth.     Serve  the  Loixl  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.     Kiss 
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the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  His 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  trust 
in  him."  Lot  us  not  only  listen  to  this  exhortation,  but  let  us 
take  up  the  Church's  prayer  in  regard  to  Christ  the  King,  "  Give  the 
King  thy  judgments,  0  God ;  and  thy  righteousness  unto  the  King's 
Son.*'  Or  look  again  to  the  many  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah.  There  the  kings  of  the  earth  are  spoken  of  in 
connection  with  the  glory  of  the  Church  in  the  latter  day — "  The 
sons  of  strangers  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their  kings  shall 
minister  unto  thee ;  for  in  My  wrath  I  smote  thee,  but  in  My  favour 
have  I  had  mercy  on  thee.  Therefore  thy  gates  shall  be  open  con- 
tinually ;  they  shall  not  be  shut  day  nor  night,  that  men  may  bring 
unto  thee  the  forces  or  wealth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  their  kings 
may  be  brought."  Thus  far  have  we  Old  Testament  Scripture  on 
New  Testament  times.  If  the  psalmist  and  prophets  rejoiced  in  the 
truth  and  frequently  proclaimed  it,  so  the  New  Testament  is  no  less 
explicit  in  its  testimony  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  the  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords.  Time  would  fail  us,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  refer 
to  numerous  other  passages  bearing  on  this  truth.  But  here  wc 
have  it  in  the  vision  that  fitly  closes  the  Word  of  Inspiration.  What 
higher  and  more  blessed  testimony  to  the  imjwrtance  of  this  truth 
can  then  l)e  desired  than  the  high  place  assigned  it  in  the  Word. 
**  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  Word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

Again,  it  has  been  im})ortant  in  the  jmst  history  and  contendings  of 
the  Church,  The  creed  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of 
Scotland  is  expressly  based  upon  the  Word.  One  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  that  creed  is,  that  the  holy  Scriptures  are  the 
Word  of  God,  and  the  infallible  standard  of  all  matters  of  faith  and 
practice.  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  she  frequently  had  to  contend 
for  the  universal  Headship  of  Christ.  Seeking  for  a  higher  degree  of 
reformation  within  her  own  pale,  she  also  sought  that  the  benefits 
thereof  might  be  extended  to  the  nation.  In  how  many  instances 
were  the  interests  of  truth  promoted  by  the  coimtenance  of  the 
State  1  Let  men  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  practices  of  the 
reformers  in  this  matter,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  reading  the 
history  of  the  Church  we  have  also,  to  some  extent,  to  read  the 
history  of  the  State  during  the  First  and  Second  Reformations.  So 
acting,  they  also  so  believed,  and  their  views  are  handed  down  to  us 
in  those  very  Standards,  that  are  still  professedly  received  as  the 
Confession  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  and  throughout 
the  world. 

Nor  %8  the  truth  of  less  importance  in  the  present  day.     Absolutely 
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and  eternally  all  truth  must  be  important,  but  frequently  some  parts 
of  Divine  truth,  through  various  circumstances,  may  come  before  us 
with  greater  prominence.  Thus  the  Church  has  had  to  frume  her 
testimony,  not  only  from  the  Word,  but  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  m  which  she  has  been  placed  in  any  period.  Not,  let 
it  be  observed,  to  suit  the  views  of  the  times,  but  in  the  way  of  testi- 
fying against  the  particular  errors  and  sinful  practices  that  then 
prevail.  In  other  words,  truth  is  of  the  highest  importance  when  it 
becomes  present  truth.  Now,  whatever  be  the  views  held  on  this 
subject,  it  must  surely  be  admitted  that  through  much  variety  of 
opinion  and  discussion,  the  Kingship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  has 
become  a  present  truth.  There  is  imdoubtedly  a  spirit  abroad  in  the 
land  in  opposition  to  it.  Men  in  Church  and  State  have  condemned 
the  very  principle.  If  it  has  been  a  rock  of  separation,  a  mountain 
of  division,  to  many  in  the  past — to  many  in  the  present  time  it  is 
seemingly  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.  When  many 
are  then  opposed  to  it,  and  others  turn  away  from  it,  is  it  not  our 
duty  to  speak  more  loudly  and  decisively  on  behalf  of  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  1 

But  in  a  word,  U  is  of  groivin^  imjyortance.  It  will  become  still 
more  important  when  its  certainty  has  been  established  and  its 
application  fiilly  and  gloriously  carried  out.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  it  is  freijuently  the  theme  of  prophecy.  And  so,  fathers  and 
brethem,  believing  as  we  do  in  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  in  the 
fulfiknent  of  His  Word,  we  must  believe  His  own  prediction — "  In  His 
times  He  shall  show  who  is  blessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords."  The  works  of  nature,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  achievements  of  art,  the  efforts  of  earth's  mightiest 
nations  and  of  the  Church  universal,  shall  yet  combine  to  promote 
the  interests  of  King  Jesus.  And  in  prospect  of  this  happy  period, 
shall  we  say  the  subject  is  of  no  importance  !  If  we  are  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  it,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Church's  prayer,  "  Thy  king- 
dom come  1"  No  !  for  it  is  by  prayer  that  this  desirable  event  shall 
be  accomplished.  Let  us,  therefore,  unitedly  and  heartily  pray  that 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  be  established,  and  that  speedily.  It  is 
when  the  Chiutih  universally  and  unitedly  will  pray  for  this  glorious 
consonmmtion,  that  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled.  "  The  kingdom  and 
dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  Heaven, 
shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose 
kmgdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and 
obey  Hun." 
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MEETING  OF  THE  SYNOD  OP  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

At  Yiotobia  Tesraob  Ohuroh,  Bdinbuboh, 
3d  May,  1869, 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seoeders  met,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermo 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findlay,  Thurso,  from  Revelation  xix.,  16 — "And  1: 
hath  on  his  vesture,  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written.  King  of  kiogs  and  Loi 
of  lords."  After  sermon,  the  Synod  was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mi 
Findlay,  Moderator ;  and  the  roll  being  called,  it  was  reported  by  the  Clerl 
of  Ayr,  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow  Presbyteries,  that  since  last  mee 
ing  of  Synod,  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson  M'Clennaghan,  Mr.  Alexander  Stirling 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Gilchrist,  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  had  been  ordained  to  tl 
pastoral  charge  of  the  congregations  of  Kilmarnock,  Arbroath,  and  Kirkinti 
loch,  respectively,  and  their  names  were  added  to  the  roll.  It  was  furthc 
reported  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  that  since  hu 
meeting  of  Synod,  it  had  pleased  God  to  remove  by  death  the  Rev.  Robei 
Craig,  Kirriemuir,  and  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  roll.  It  was  the 
moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardine 
PollockshawB,  be  appointed  Moderator  in  room  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Findla} 
Thurso,  and  Mr.  Gardiner  took  the  chair  accordingly.  Mr.  Gardiner  afterwarc 
addressed  the  Court,  alluding  particularly  to  the  prevalency  of  Popery,  Prelacy 
and  other  public  evils  at  the  present  day.  The  Clerk  read  a  statement  of  tl 
business  which  was  to  come  before  the  Synod  at  its  present  meeting,  and  tli 
order  in  which  it  was  recommended  to  be  taken  up,  which  was  approved.  Tl 
following  are  the  principal  parts  of  business  that  came  before  the  Court  at  il 
different  sederunts : — 

Synod's  Trzasuiisr's  Accounts,  and  Report  op  Finance  Committek. — Tl 
Clerk  laid  on  the  table  and  read  the  Synod  Treasurer's  report,  which  presente 
a  full  statement  of  all  the  collections  and  donations  which  had  been  made  o 
behalf  of  the  Synod's  funds  during  the  past  year,  together  with  the  disbursi 
ments.  It  also  contained,  as  in  former  reports,  a  special  vidimus  exhibitis 
the  different  sums  raised  by  all  the  congregations  for  each  of  the  Synod 
sanctumeil  schemes,  during  the  past  as  compared  with  the  preceding  yeai 
together  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  each,  and  the  total  amount.  ^ 
comparative  abstract  of  receipts  was  also  given.  The  Clerk  then  read  th 
following  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  : — 

"Referring  to  the  comparative  abstract  of  receipts  and  statement  of  contr 
butions  from  congregations  for  the  years  ending  1867-68,  1868-69,  the  Financ 
Committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  again  reporting  an  increase  upon  the  pac 
year,  both  in  respect  of  contributions  and  donations.  The  increase,  they  hav 
to  observe,  is  a  small  one,  being  only  4  per  cent. ;  yet  when  it  is  considere 
that  for  the  last  four  years  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  upon  eac! 
year  over  the  preceding  of  24,  16,  7,  and  4  per  cent,  respectively,  the  resul 
this  last  year  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  more  satisfactory.  This  progree 
sive  increase  may  be  placed  in  a  more  striking  light  by  comparing  tae  toti 
receipts  of  the  year  1864-66  with  those  of  the  hwt  year,  by  which  comparisa 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  proportion  of  increase  is  62  per  cent.  This  increaa 
has  arisen,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  years  1865-66 
1866-67,  considerable  additions  were  made  by  congregational  contributions  t 
the  Home  Mission  Fund ;  and  in  1867-68,  in  the  same  way,  still  larger  additioE 
were  made  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  which,  taken  together  witii  som 
liberal  donations,  made  particularly  to  t^e  Foreign   Mission  and   Mntui 
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Aaastanoe  Fonda,  ezpUun  the  results  now  indicated.  From  the  past  year's 
oontribationB  from,  congregations;  exclusive  of  donations,  it  appears  that  the 
Ibnner  year's  increase  upon  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  has  oeen  sustained, 
wliile  there  is  but  a  small  decrease  of  £4  upon  the  Home  Mission 
Fond,  as  compared  with  1866-67,  in  which  year  the  highest  amount  received 
for  that  fond  was  contributed.  The  contributions  to  the  Synod  Fund,  and  to 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  have  been  comparatively  stationary  for  a 
Dumber  of  years ;  and  in  respect  to  the  Synod  Fund,  the  Gonunittee  have  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  has  been 
diminiBhing  annually  for  several  ^ears  past,  till  now  it  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  demands  which  fall  about  this  time  to  be  made  upon  it.  The  decrease  in 
1868^^  upon  the  Mutual  Assistance  and  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Funds, 
u  shown  in  the  comparative  statement  of  receipts,  the  Committee  have  to 
notioe,  arises  from  fewer  donations  to  these  funds  having  been  received  last 
Tear,  than  upon  the  former  one.  The  Committee  have  also  to  state,  there  has 
been  a  loss  of  £20 — £18  sustained  in  realising  two  shares  of  North  Eastern 
BaOway  stock.  According  to  instructions  from  the  Synod,  these  shares  were 
disposed  of  last  year,  and  the  proceeds  have  since  been  re-invested  in  another 
Kcurity  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  In  regard  to  the  Balmullo  property,  which 
the  Ccnnmittee  were  authorised  by  the  Synod  to  receive  from  the  present 
trustees,  thev  have  to  report,  that  the  legal  deed  of  transfer  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  although  it  is  in  process ;  but  they  hope  to  be  able  to  report  the 
completion  of  the  transfer  to  next  meeting  of  Synod. — By  authority  of  the 
Committee,  (Signed)        Laurence  Henderson,  Convener." 

Members  having  expressed  their  mind  at  length  on  the  preceding  rei>ort8,  it 
was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  reports  now  read  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given 
to  the  Finance  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Synod 
Treasurer,  for  the  great  diligence  and  fidelity  they  have  manifested  in  managing 
the  Synod's  funds ;  and  that  the  Conmiittee  be  re-appointed — Mr.  Laurence 
Henderson,  convener — with  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  funds  during  the 
current  year.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the  members  of  Synod  should  call  the 
attention  of  their  congregations  to  the  present  state  of  the  Syiiod  Fund,  with  a 
view  to  its  increase.  The  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  are — Eev. 
George  Roger,  Mr.  Laurence  Henderson  (Convener),  Mr.  Hugh  Howie,  and 
Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson,  Synod  Treasurer. 

KxpoRT  ON  Home  Missions. — The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Mis- 
sions was  taken  up  and  read  by  Mr.  Smellie,  Convener.  The  report  set  forth 
at  considerable  length  the  missionary  operations  which  were  being  carried  on, 
onder  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  referring  particularly  to  Glasgow,  Ayr, 
Kihnamock,  and  Pollockshaws.  It  stated  the  gratifying  fact  that  since  last 
meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  A.  T.  M'Clennaghan,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  had  been 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  congregation  of  Kilmarnock,  and  to 
hbour  in  a  particular  district  of  that  largo  iovra  in  home  mission  work.  The 
report  also  contained  lengthened  extracts  from  the  journals  of  the  missionaries, 
and  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod 
to  employ  every  legitimate  means  in  their  power  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  mission,  and  thus  to  bring  in  additional  numbers,  through  the  Divine 
Uessing,  of  the  outcast  population  in  our  large  cities  and  towns,  now  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge.  The  report  further  exhibited  a  number  of  interesting 
details  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Mission  in  connection 
with  the  Synod,  referring  particularly  to  different  places  in  India  and  Africa, 
where  suitable  openings  are  to  be  found  for  this  work.  Members  of  Court 
having  expressed  their  mind  at  considerable  length  upon  the  interesting  and 
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important  statements  brought  forward  in  the  report,  highly  approving  of  tin 
sentiments  it  contained,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  tin 
report  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine^  with  extracts  fron 
the  journals  of  the  missionaries ;  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  b 
given  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Smellie,  the  Convener,  for  th 
assiduity  and  earnestness  with  which  they  have  conducted  the  work  of  th 
mission,  and  for  the  excellent  report  they  have  now  given  in ;  that  the  Com 
mittee  be  re-appointed  (Mr.  Smellie,  Convener),  with  instructions  to  employ  a] 
suitable  and  scriptural  means  for  advancing  this  important  work.  The  Com 
mittee  were  instructed  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  agent  for  the  Foreign  Miasio: 
field,  and  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  stimulate  our  people  to  increased  exertion 
on  behalf  of  this  important  object.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  the  sum  of  £1 
from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  the  congregation  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  aid  them  i 
commencing  Home  Mission  work  in  that  place,  and  that  the  Committee  b 
empowered  to  locate  for  a  limited  time  a  preacher  for  this  purpose 
Mention  being  made  of  certain  irregularities  having  occurred  in  consequence  c 
some  students  occupjring  the  pulpits  of  ministers,  it  was  unanimously  agree 
that  these  irregularities  should  henceforth  cease,  and  that  the  enactments  < 
the  Synod  in  regard  to  this  matter  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  members  c 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  are  the  following : — Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Ile> 
George  Roger,  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Rev.  James  Smellie  (Convener),  Re^ 
John  Ritchie,  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner. 

Rules  and  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Procedure. — Took  up  the  report  < 
the  Committee  anent  the  overture  on  Rules  and  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Pn 
cedure,  which  was  given  in  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Convener.  The  repoi 
embodied  a  number  of  alterations  which  had  been  suggested  both  by  Presb} 
teries  and  Sessions,  and  also  a  variety  of  important  suggestions  brought  forwar 
by  the  Committee.  After  spending  no  fewer  than  six  sederunts,  or  the  great< 
portion  of  them,  in  considering  this  overture,  as  it  was  found  to  be  inipracti< 
able  to  finish  the  matter  during  the  present  meeting  of  Synod,  it  was  ultin^tel 
agreed  to  report  progress,  and  to  recommit  the  overture  to  the  Committee,  wil 
instructions  to  bring  it  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  along  with  any  add 
tional  suggestions  which  may  be  made  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  the  cordial  thanl 
of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Convener,  fi 
their  diligence  in  the  matter  entrusted  to  them.  The  Committee  on  Rules  as 
Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Procedure  are— Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  George  Roge 
Rev.  James  Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie  (Convener),  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobarl 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Gillies,  ruling  elder. 

Overtures  anent  Representative  Elders  prom  Vacant  Conoreoation 
— The  Clerk  read  the  returns,  which  had  been  made  from  Presbyteries  ai 
Sessions,  to  the  overtures  sent  down  from  last  meeting  of  Synod  in  regard 
the  admission  of  elders  to  a  seat  in  Presbyteries  and  Synod  from  vacant  co: 
gregations.  As  the  returns  showed  that  tiiQ  majority  of  Presbyteries  and  Se 
sions  were  in  favour  of  passing  the  overture,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  t 
nemine  contradiscerUe,  that  the  overture  do  pass  accordingly,  and  that  from  th 
time  forth  representative  elders  are  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  their  lespe 
tive  Presbyteries  and  also  in  the  Synod. 

Stati  of  Religion. — The  Synod  having  had  serious  and  brotherly  oonfc 
ence  together  during  the  greater  part  of  two  sederunts,  in  which  the  membe 
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freelf  expireflMd  their  Tiews  regarding  the  low  state  of  vital  religion  in  their 
own  ai  wen  as  other  Churches,  their  shortcomings  both  as  ministers  and  elders 
in  the  duwhaige  of  their  duties,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  reviving 
nl^gkm  in  their  own  souls,  and  in  their  respective  congregations,  hereby  agree 
to  the  following  resolutions,  prepared  and  submitted  by  a  committee  of  their 
number,  which  they  earnestly  desire  grace  to  enable  them  to  cany  out : — 

1.  That  as  Presbyteries  they  shall  hold  special  meetings  for  humbling  them- 
Klves  before  God,  and  for  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  themselves, 
the  Church,  and  the  world. 

2.  That  when  they  meet  in  session  thev  shall  set  apart  time  specially  for 
pnyer,  and  shall  endeavour  to  exercise  aSl  diligence  in  the  oversight  of  their 
eoDgregationa,  and  faithfulness  in  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  fellowship  of 
theCburch. 

3.  That  in  their  congregations  they  shall  endeavour  to  revive  and  extend 
fellowahip  meetings,  to  see  to  the  observance  of  family  worship,  to  preach  the 
W<nd  wnh  more  effort  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  consciences  of  theur  hearers, 
and  with  a  more  sii^le  aim  to  gain  the  end  of  their  ministry  in  the  conversion 
of  souls  and  the  edification  of  saints,  as  well  as  to  rememoer  their  character 
u  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  watchers  for  souls  in  all  their  intercourse  with 
their  people. 

4.  That  as  ministers  and  elders  they  shall  endeavour  to  direct  the  minds  of 
^  people  to  the  important  work  of  solemnly  renewing  our  National  Covenants 
IS  oon^mgations,  as  a  means  of  reviving  religion  ;  to  exercise  the  oversight  of 
God's  Uhurch  under  a  deeper  sense  of  accountability  to  Him,  and  with  more 
watchfulness  to  see  how  far  His  work  is  prospering  in  their  hands  ;  and  that 
u  ministers  they  shall  spend  more  time  in  fervent  wrestling  with  God  for  His 
bleasins,  both  in  the  preparation  of  their  discourses  and  in  the  preaching  of 
tiiem,  wat  they  may  he  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

5.  Lastly,  having  found  this  first  conference  so  profitable  and  refreshing, 
they  shall  devote  a  portion  of  time  during  their  annual  meeting  of  Synod  m 
fatnie,  for  similar  conference  and  prayer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Manson  afterwards  engaged  in  prayer. 

RiPORT  ON  THE  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GoSPEL   MINISTRY. — The  report  of 

the  Conunittee  on  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  was  taken  up  and 
nad  by  the  Clerk.  The  report  detailed  the  means  which  had  been  employed 
by  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  for  augmenting  the  funds  connected 
with  this  scheme,  which  the  Committee  were  happy  to  report  were  on  the 
increase.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  Synod  that  the  Committee  should  now  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  scheme  should  henceforth  be  managed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  After 
reaKming,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  Magazine ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  important  service 
which  the  Committee  have  rendered  to  the  body  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
Biiniitry,  it  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  Hitchie,  Colmonell,  and  Mr. 
Smellie,  a  committee  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  a  resolution,  expressive  of 
tbe  obligation  under  which  the  members  of  Synod  are  laid  to  the  Committee 
^  their  exertions  in  this  matter.  The  following  is  the  resolution  which  was 
afterwards  adopted : — 

''The  Synod  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Better  Support 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  unanimously  agree  to  adopt  the  report,  reserving  the 
IMui  which  refers  to  the  minimum  Bti2)end  for  further  consideration,  and  also 
to  record  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Joint- 
Conveners,  the  Synod  Treasurer,  and  the  Synod  Clerk,  for  their  three  years* 
iabonrs.  While  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  the 
giatifying  success  which  has  attended  the  Committee's  efforts,  the  Synod  at 
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important  statements  brought  forward  in  the  report,  highly  approving  of 
sentiments  it  contained,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that 
report  now  read  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine^  with  extracts  fi 
the  journals  of  the  missionaries ;  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod 
given  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Smellie,  the  Convener,  for 
assiduity  and  earnestness  with  which  they  have  conducted  the  work  of 
mission,  and  for  the  excellent  report  they  have  now  given  in ;  that  the  C< 
mittee  be  re-appointed  (Mr.  Smellie,  Convener),  with  instructions  to  employ 
suitable  and  scriptural  means  for  advancing  this  important  work.  The  d 
mittee  were  instructed  to  look  out  for  a  suitable  agent  for  the  Foreign  Miss 
field,  and  to  do  what  in  them  lay  to  stimulate  our  people  to  increased  ezertii 
on  behalf  of  this  important  object.  It  was  agreed  to  grant  the  sum  of  i 
from  the  Home  Mission  Fund  to  the  congregation  of  Kirkcaldy,  to  aid  then 
commei^cing  Home  Mission  work  in  that  place,  and  that  the  Committee 
empowered  to  locate  for  a  limited  time  a  preacher  for  this  purpc 
Mention  being  made  of  certain  irregularities  having  occurred  in  consequenc< 
some  students  occupying  the  pulpits  of  ministers,  it  was  unanimously  agn 
that  these  irregularities  should  henceforth  cease,  and  that  the  enactmentf 
the  Synod  in  regard  to  this  matter  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  members 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  are  the  following : — Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  B 
George  Roger,  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Rev.  James  Smellie  (Convener),  R 
John  Ritchie,  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner. 

Rules  and  Forms  op  Ecclesiastical  Procedure. — Took  up  the  repori 
the  Committee  anent  the  overture  on  Rules  and  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  F 
cedure,  which  was  given  in  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Convener.  The  rep 
embodied  a  number  of  alterations  which  had  been  suggested  both  by  Fres 
teries  and  Sessions,  and  also  a  variety  of  important  suggestions  brought  forwi 
by  the  Committee.  After  spending  no  fewer  than  six  sederunts,  or  the  grea 
portion  of  them,  in  considering  this  overture,  as  it  was  found  to  be  imprac 
able  to  finish  the  matter  during  the  present  meeting  of  Synod,  it  was  ultimat 
agreed  to  report  progress,  and  to  recommit  the  overture  to  the  Committee,  ti 
instructions  to  bring  it  up  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod,  along  with  any  ac 
tional  suggestions  which  may  be  made  upon  it.  Meanwhile,  the  cordial  tha 
of  the  Synod  were  voted  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Convener, 
their  diligence  in  the  matter  entrusted  to  them.  The  Committee  on  Rules  2 
Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Procedure  are— Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  Geoi^e  Rog 
Rev.  James  Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie  (Convener),  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hoba 
with  Mr.  J.  B.  Gillies,  ruling  elder. 

Overtures  anent  Representative  Elders  prom  Vacant  Covoreoatio 
— The  Clerk  read  the  returns,  which  had  been  made  from  Presbyteries  j 
Sessions,  to  the  overtures  sent  down  from  last  meeting  of  Synod  in  regarc 
the  admission  of  elders  to  a  seat  in  Presbyteries  and  Synod  from  vacant  c 
gregations.  As  the  returns  showed  that  lie  majority  of  Presbyteries  and  $ 
sions  were  in  favour  of  passing  the  overture,  it  was  moved  and  agreed 
nemine  contradiscente,  that  the  overture  do  pass  accordingly,  and  that  from  1 
time  forth  representative  elders  are  entitled  to  take  their  seats  in  their  re8| 
tive  Presbyteries  and  also  in  the  Synod. 

State  op  Religion. — The  Synod  having  had  serious  and  brotherly  oon 
ence  together  during  the  greater  part  of  two  sederunts,  in  which  the  meml 
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imSty  eipreaeed  their  Tiews  regarding  the  low  state  of  vital  religion  in  their 
own  ai  wen  as  other  Churches,  their  shortcomings  both  as  ministers  and  elders 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the  means  to  be  employed  for  reviving 
religion  in  their  own  souls,  and  in  their  respective  congregations,  hereby  agree 
to  tiie  following  resolutions,  prepared  and  submitted  by  a  committee  of  their 
number,  which  they  earnestly  desire  grace  to  enable  them  to  carry  out : — 

1.  That  as  Presbyteries  they  shall  hold  special  meetings  for  humbling  them- 
selves  before  God,  and  for  prayer  for  the  ou^uring  of  the  Spirit  on  themselves, 
the  (Thurch,  and  the  world. 

2.  That  when  they  meet  in  session  thev  shall  set  apart  time  specially  for 
prayer,  and  shall  endeavour  to  exercise  iJl  diligence  in  the  oversight  of  their 
eongregationB,  and  faithfulness  in  the  admission  of  persons  to  the  fellowship  of 
theCihurch. 

3.  Th«t  in  their  congregations  they  shall  endeavour  to  revive  and  extend 
fellowship  meetings,  to  see  to  the  observance  of  family  worship,  to  preach  the 
Word  with  more  effort  to  apply  it  directly  to  the  consciences  of  theur  hearers, 
and  with  a  more  single  aim  to  gain  the  end  of  their  ministrv  in  the  conversion 
of  souls  and  the  edification  of  saints,  as  well  as  to  remember  their  character 
M  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  watchers  for  souls  in  idl  their  intercourse  with 
their  people. 

4.  That  as  ministers  and  elders  they  shall  endeavour  to  direct  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  important  work  of  solemnly  renewing  our  National  Covenants 
as  congregations,  as  a  means  of  reviving  religion  ;  to  exercise  the  oversight  of 
God's  Church  under  a  deeper  sense  of  accountability  to  Him,  and  with  more 
watchfulness  to  see  how  far  His  work  is  prospering  in  their  hands  ;  and  that 
as  ministers  they  shall  spend  more  time  in  fervent  wrestling  with  God  for  His 
blessing,  both  in  the  preparation  of  their  discourses  and  in  the  preaching  of 
them,  &at  they  may  be  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power. 

5.  Lastly,  having  found  this  first  conference  so  profitable  and  refreshine, 
they  shall  devote  a  portion  of  time  during  their  annual  meeting  of  Synod  m 
hitore,  for  similar  conference  and  prayer. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Manson  afterwards  engaged  in  prayer. 

RSPORT  ON  THE  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GoSPEL  MINISTRY. — The  report  of 

the  Committee  on  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  was  taken  up  and 
nsd  by  the  Clerk.  The  report  detailed  the  means  which  had  been  employed 
by  the  Committee  during  the  past  year  for  augmenting  the  funds  connected 
with  this  scheme,  which  the  Conmiittee  were  happy  to  report  were  on  the 
increase.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  recommend  to 
the  Synod  that  the  Committee  should  now  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  scheme  should  henceforth  be  managed  by  the  Finance  Committee.  After 
reasoning,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  adopted 
ttd  printed  in  the  Magazine;  and  in  consideration  of  the  important  service 
which  the  Committee  have  rendered  to  the  body  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the 
ounistry,  it  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  Mr.  Ritchie,  Colmonell,  and  Mr. 
Sffiellie,  a  committee  to  prepare  and  bring  forward  a  resolution,  expressive  of 
the  obligation  under  which  the  members  of  Synod  are  laid  to  the  Committee 
for  their  exertions  in  this  matter.  The  following  is  the  resolution  which  was 
afterwards  adopted : — 

"The  Synod  having  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Better  Support 
of  the  Gospel  Ministry,  unanimously  agree  to  adopt  the  report,  reserving  the 
part  which  refers  to  the  minimum  stipend  for  furtner  consideration,  and  also 
t^  record  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Joint- 
Conveners,  the  Synod  Treasurer,  and  the  Synod  Clerk,  for  their  three  years' 
labours.  While  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  the 
gratifying  success  which  has  attended  the  Committee's  efforts,  the  Synod  at 
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the  same  time  feel  ihat  the  BQccesB  is  instnunentally  dne,  to  the  laborionB  a 
peneYering  energy  with  which  the  Committee  has  prosecnted  its  object,  in  i 
face  of  the  difiicmties  it  has  had  to  contend  with.  The  Synod  believe  that  t 
has  been  to  the  Committee  a  labour  of  love  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  cam 
withhold  this  formal  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  its  services.  The  Syi 
further  agree  that,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committ 
the  business  of  this  scheme  shall  in  future  be  carried  on  by  the  Finai 
Committee." 

Report  on  Public  Questions. — Proceeded  to  take  up  the  rejwrt  of  1 
Committee  on  Public  Questions,  which  was  given  in  by  Dr.  Murray,  Conven 
The  report  referred  to  the  present  agitated  state  of  the  nations  both  at  ho 
and  abroad,  particularly  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  proposal 
disestablishing  and  disendowing  the  Prelatic  Church  there.  It  also  referred 
considerable  length  to  the  question  of  National  Education,  and  to  the  propoi 
incotporating  union  of  the  Free,  the  United  Presbyterian,  and  the  Refom 
Presbyterian  Churches ;  and  after  a  variety  of  important  observations  on  tht 
and  other  topics,  the  report  concluded  as  follows: — "Meanwhile  let  us 
thankful  that  God  is  still  giving  us  a  banner  to  be  displayed  for  the  tru' 
The  present  may  be  a  day  of  small  things ;  but,  however  despised  the  cai 
among  our  hands,  and  however  low  its  present  state  and  prospects,  let 
neither  be  ashamed  to  own  it,  nor  despair  of  its  success.  If  ever  any  la 
became  the  Lord's  by  its  own  act,  it  was  Scotland  during  the  Covenant] 
times ;  and  when  she  shall  be  brought  back  to  Him — ^when  a  third  Reformat] 
shall  take  place — then  shall  she  remember  her  former  vows,  and  the  reme 
brance  of  them  shall  be  one  powerful  means,  by  Grod's  blessing,  of  reviving  I 
work  in  Church  and  State,  and  among  all  ranks  of  her  inhabitants.  A  simi 
remark  may  be  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1 
Churches  in  them,  which  shall  also  remember  whence  they  have  fallen,  a 
repent  and  do  their  first  works,  by  returning  to  the  ground  which  they  tc 
up,  when  they  joined  with  Scotland  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  the  work  of  Reformation.  The  posit 
we  ourselves  are  now  occupying  as  witnesses  for  the  good  old  cause,  if  it  b 
difficult,  is  an  honourable  position,  and  one  which  we  should  seek  to  be  enabl< 
by  the  grace  of  Grod,  stedfastly  and  efficiently  to  maintain.  This  seems  to 
the  special  work  assigned  to  us  by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  Let  us  proseci 
it  with  unwearied  zeal  and  diligence,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  c* 
nected  with  it,  or  whatever  it  may  cost  us,  *  Holding  fast  without  waveri 
the  profession  of  our  faith,*  *  Buying  the  truth  and  selling  it  not.'  Thus  si 
we  obtain,  while  in  this  world,  the  approval  and  blessing  of  our  great  1a 
and  Master,  and  at  length,  after  having  served  our  generation  according  to  J 
will,  receive  from  Him  that  crown  of  life  which  He  has  promised  to  bestow 
every  one  of  His  faithful  servants  and  followers. " 

After  lengthened  reasoning,  which  was  continued  during  the  greater  part 
three  scderunts,  upon  the  important  topics  brought  forward  in  the  repc 
particularly  that  referring  to  the  Irish  Church,  during  which  several  moti< 
were  made,  it  was  ultimately  agreed  to  receive  the  report,  and  to  remit  it  to  1 
following  Committee  to  draw  up  a  series  of  resolutions  embodying  the  princip 
of  this  Church  on  the  great  questions  involved — viz.,  Dr.  Manson,  Mr.  Ritcl 
Colmonell,  Dr.  Murray  (Convener),  Mr.  Roger,  Mr.  Robertson,  Ayr,  ]& 
Smellie,  Mr.  Aitken,  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  Mr.  William  Robertson,  Mr.  Hoba 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  with  Messrs.  William  Lindsay  and  Andr 
Andenoa,  ruling  eiders -^  the  committee  to  meet  %X  L6  DougjLas  Sire 
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Ohyir,  OB  ToeidAy,  the  Sth  Jime  next,  at  2  p.m.,  snd  the  resolutioiui  pre- 
pued  by  them  to  be  published  in  the  Magaxine,  The  existing  Committee  on 
PabKo  Questions  are  the  following : — Rev.  Dr.  Murray  (Convener),  Rev.  George 
Bqger,  and  Ber.  James  Smellie. 

BiFO&T  ON  THX  **  MAOA2INB."— Took  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Magcame^  which  was  read  by  the  Clerk.    The  report  exhibited  the  extent  of 
the  cticnlationy  the  Treasurer's  intromissions,  and  the  present  financial  state 
of  the  Magazine,    The  number  of  copies  of  the  Magazine  printed  at  present  is 
9G0,  and  the  average  issue  to  subscribers,  including  booksellers,  is  940,  the 
difierenoe  being  absorbed  by  the  copies  which  have  to  be  sent  gratis  to  certain 
pnbUo  libraries,  and  to  correspondents.     Tn  the  years  preceding  the  Slst 
March,  1867,  and  31st  March,  1868,  there  was  an  increase  of  about  400  copies 
in  each  year.     This  coidd  not  be  expected  to  continue.     On  the  contrary,  the 
Committee  laid  their  account  with  a  comparative  diminution  in  the  year  now 
doted.    They  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report,  however,  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  there  has  been  an  increase  over  the  last  year  of  180  copies,  the 
gron  circulation  for  the  year  being  5,650  copies.     With  regard  to  the  finances, 
it  wiU  be  observed  from  the  abstracts,  that  there  is  a  balance  at  the  credit  of 
the  concern  of  £50  8s.  6d.,  being  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year  of  £4  10s. 
This  increase  unhappily  will  have  to  be  written  off  to  profit  and  loss,  in  con- 
eeqaence  of  losses  in  the  United  States  of  America.     The  Committee  believed 
the  Magazine  was  intrusted  to  good  hands  there,  but  have  been  disappointed, 
the  agent  having  allowed  the  readers  to  get  into  arrears,  and  then  failed  to 
collect  the  money,  by  removing  from  the  place.     Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Committee  were  unwilling  to  cut  off  altogether  this  connection,  as  not  a  few 
wami-hearted  readers  in  tiiat  country,  who  have  regularly  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions, were  still  anxious  to  obtain  the  Magazine.     The  Committee  have  now 
mcoeeded  in  making  arrangements  which  they  think  will  prevent  a  repetition 
of  this  loss,  by  appointing  a  gentleman  from  Scotland  as  agent,  who  has  long 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Magazine.     He  has  succeeded  in  recovering  a 
portion  of  the  arrears,  otherwise  the  loss  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is. 
The  number  of  copies  now  sent  to  the  United  States  has  been  reduced  in  con- 
Beqnence  of  what  is  above  narrated,  and  but  for  this,  the  increased  circtdation 
on  the  year  would  have  been  correspondingly  greater.     The  Conmiittee  have 
only  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  the  importance  of  the  Magazine  to  the 
general  interests  of  truth,  and  to  our  own  body  in  particular,  is  no  less  at  this 
moment  than  it  has  been  in  times  past.     Ample  testimony  to  this  is  borne  by 
the  encouraging  communications  frequently  received  from  the  friends  of  truth 
in  other  parts  of  the  Church.     The  Committee,  therefore,  earnestly  hope  that 
the  members  of  Synod  will  do  what  they  can  to  advance  its  circulation  and 
Qsefolness  in  their  respective  parts  of  the  country. 

After  lengthened  consideration  of  the  several  matters  brought  forward  in  the 
report,  it  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  adopted, 
ud  an  abstract  of  it  printed  along  with  the  Synod  minutes  ;  that  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  recorded  to  the  Editors,  the  Committee,  and  especially 
to  Mr.  Jack,  the  Treasurer,  for  their  painstaking  and  efficient  labours  in  con- 
nection with  the  Magazine ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  reappointed — Mr. 
Jack,  Convener — with  instructions  to  employ  all  legitimate  means  for  advancing 
the  mterests  of  the  Magazine.  The  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Magazine 
«e— The  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  He  v.  George  Boger,  and  Kev.  JameB  SmeV^e,  V\V\i 
tft.  QeotgeJack,  Dundee  (Convener). 
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Report  on  thb  Hall. — ^Took  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Hal] 
which  was  given  in  by  Mr.  Hobart,  Convener.  The  report  presented 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Committee  during  the  past  yeai 
including  the  reports  from  Presbyteries  respecting  the  supervision  exercise 
by  them  over  the  students,  the  Professor's  report,  and  report  anent  th 
Bursary  Scheme.  It  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  the  Committee  felt  a 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  business  of  the  Hall  was  conducted,  an 
their  gratification  that  the  students  attending  it  approved  themselves  so  muc 
to  our  esteemed  Professor.  It  also  set  forth  the  necessity  of  employin 
energetic  means  for  increasing  the  Students'  Bursary  Fund,  as  it  was  believe 
that  the  maintenance  of  that  fund  was  of  great  importance  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  students.  It  was  also  stated  that  during  the  past  year  several  student 
of  divinity,  having  finished  their  course  at  the  Hall,  had  been  licensed  a 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Members  having  addressed  the  Court  on  the  differen 
subjects  contained  in  the  report,  highly  approving  of  it,  it  was  moved  an 
unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magazine 
that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and  espc 
cially  to  the  Convener,  for  their  attention  and  diligence  to  the  matters  entruste* 
to  them ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  reappointed — Mr.  Hobart,  Convener — wit! 
instructions  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  Hall  during  the  current  year,  an< 
to  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  as  on  forme 
occasions,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to  meet  witii  the  Professor  and  th 
students,  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  ensuing  session,  and  that  th* 
Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  be  appointed  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address  t 
the  students.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Hall  Committee  : — Rev 
Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  George  Roger,  Rev.  James  Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev 
John  Barr,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  (Convener). 

Union  with  ths  Irish  Secession  Synod. — Proceeded  to  take  up  the  repor 
of  the  Committee  on  UDion  with  the  Irish  Secession  Synod,  which  was  read  b; 
the  Clerk,  as  Convener  of  the  Committee.  The  report  stated  that  no  meetinj 
of  the  Joint-Committees  had  been  held  during  the  past  year,  as  it  was  only  oi 
the  17th  of  April  last  that  the  Convener  of  your  Committee  received  a  lette 
from  the  Convener  of  the  Comminiee  of  the  Irish  Secession  Synod,  acknowledg 
ing  receipt  of  the  deliverance  of  this  Synod  in  reference  to  the  matter  on  hand 
and  transmitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  following  resolutions  which  had  beei 
agreed  to  by  the  Irish  Secession  Synod.  In  these  circumstances,  as  there  wai 
no  time  for  further  correspondence,  the  Committee  agreed  to  lay  on  the  tabl< 
of  the  Synod  the  resolutions  which  they  had  received  from  the  brethren  ii 
Ireland.     These  resolutions  are  as  follow : — 

Ist,  That  the  Synod  rejoice  at  the  large  extent  of  uniformity  and  unanimi^ 
subsisting  between  our  Scottish  brethren  and  ourselves,  as  set  forth  in  th( 
documents  now  read. 

2d,  That  we  see  no  difference  between  the  Re-exhibition  of  the  Testimony  ii 
1778  and  the  original  documents  to  warrant  any  objection. 

3d,  That  in  order  to  union,  we  require  that  our  Scottish  brethren  come  to  thi 
ori^nal  Testimony,  as  we  believe  that  their  Testimony  does  not  sufficiently  noi 
satisfactorily  include  that  of  1733. 

4th,  That  we  regret  they  have  objected  to  the  Regium  Donum  without  stating 
their  reasons,  and  we  hold  that  our  reception  of  H&jittm  Donum  is  perfectly  con 
sisteot  with  Scripture,  Covenanted  Reformation,  Secession  principles  and  TesU 
raonv. 

6tli,  That  Committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  of  our  Scottish  brethren  ragard 
ing  their  mode  of  ooudootiog  public  worship. 
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9Sk,  Hut  Committee  be  instracted  to  proeeonto  n^i^abiatioiif  with  onr  Soottbh 
bnllmD,  hopiiig  tint  we  may  loon  oome  to  an  agreemeDt  on  our  oommon  prin- 

After  reaaoning  on  tiie  above  reeolntions,  it  was  nnanimonsly  agreed  to  re- 
appoint tile  Committee — ^Mr.  Roger,  Conyener— witii  iDstmctione  to  carry  oo 
the  aeytietjone  witii  tiie  Irish  Seoeaeion  Synod,  giving  each  explanations  as 
maj  be  neeeaeary  for  removing  difSoulties,  and  clearing  tiie  way  for  a  right 
adJQilmeBt  of  wbatover  diff^renoes  may  exist  between  the  two  bodies.  The 
CoBmittoe  were  also  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  position  and  principles  held 
by  the  Bastem  Reformed  Presbytery,  with  a  view,  if  practicable,  of  effecting  a 
QoioD  with  that  body.  The  members  of  the  Union  Committee  are — Rev.  Dr. 
Maasoii,  Rer.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  George  Roger  (Convener),  Rev.  James  SmeUie, 
Rev.  Ebenexer  Ritchie,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart 

PiimoN  or  THi  Rxv.  John  Graham,  lats  of  Kilmarnock. — ^The  Clerk 
read  a  petition  from  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  late  of  Kilmarnock,  craving  an 
ngmentation  of  the  amount  received  by  him  from  the  Synod's  Aged  and  Infirm 
IfiBirtera*  Fund.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to^  that  the 
nm  of  £10  be  voted  to  Mr.  Graham  as  a  grant  for  the  present  year  from  the 
Synod's  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund. 

Rkport  07  CoMMiTTSE  OF  SUPPLIES. —The  re)K)rt  of  the  Committee  of  Sup- 
p&Bfor  the  past  year  was  token  up^  and  read  by  Mr.  Ban*,  Convener.     Among 
oibtr  things,  the  report  stated  that  the  Committee  had  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
withes  of  the  congregations  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  study  the  convenience  of 
the  preachers  on  the  other,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.     It  might  be  too  much 
to  hope  that  they  had  given  complete  satisfaction  to  all  the  parties  interested ; 
but  without  attempting  that,  they  can  stete  that  they  have  carefully  endeavoured 
to  do  strict  justice  both  to  preachers  and  congregations,  by  following,  as  far  as 
practicable^  the  order  of  rotetion,  in  providing  employment  to  the  former  and 
npply  to  the  latter.     One  thing  which  has  been  very  gratifying  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  which  they  would  mention  with  thanksgiving  to  God,  is  the  circum- 
ituwe  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year  the  supply  placed  at  their 
diipossl  has  been  unusually  abundant,  in  consequence  of  no  fewer  than  four 
preschers  being  licensed  during  that  period.      But,  however  gratifying  this 
dreomstance  was  in  itself,  it  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  Committee  in  a  some- 
whit  difficult  position.    The  difficulty  arose  in  their  endeavour  to  provide  full 
employment  for  all  the  preachers;  but  failing  in  this,  it  became  a  delicate 
mstter  to  say  which  name  or  names  should  be  altogether  or  occasionally  omitted 
from  the  scheme  of  appointments.     The  Clommittee  acted  in  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  trust  that  their  conduct  will  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Synod.     After  conversation,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  approve  the  report,  to  record  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  reappoint  the  Committee,  with  instructions  to  teke  charge  of  the 
sei^Ues  for  the  current  year.      The  members  of  Conmiittee  are — Mr.  Barr 
(Cbnvener)  and  Mr.  Gardiner. 

(hmruRB  ANEKT  Question  rir  Fobmula  respecting  Mr.  Nairn's  Reasons 
Of  Dissent. — The  overture  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  anent  the  republica- 
tion of  the  Associate  Presbytery's  Answers  to  Mr.  Nairn's  Reasons  of  Dissent 
mm  lakeo  np  and  read  by  the  Clerk.  The  overture  set  forth,  that  whereas  an 
aeqaaiBtanoe  with  the  dootrioes  of  any  Confession,  Testimony,  or  Formula^  la 
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esseDtUl  to  a  oontoientiotu  assent  anto,  or  profession  of  adherence  to  the  same ; 
whereas  the  11th  question  of  the  Formula  of  Qaestions  put  to  ministers  and 
elders  at  ordination,  and  to  young  men  when  licensed  to  preach  the  Groepel, 
requires  a  declaration  of  satisfaction  with,  and  of  purpose  to  adhere  unto  and  to 
maintain,  the  principles  about  the  present  civil  government,  which  are  declared 
and  maintained  in  the  Associate  Presbytery's  Answers  to  Mr.  Nairn's  Beasons 
of  Dissent)  with  the  Defence  thereto  subjoined ;  and  whereas  it  is  more  than  a 
century  since  the  publication  of  the  foresaid  Answers  and  Defence,  or  even  sinoe 
any  exhibition  of  these  in  a  complete  and  accessible  form,  so  that  serious  diffi- 
culty is  felt  by  Sessions  to  obtain  information  respecting  the  principles  inTolved, 
by  persons  elected  to  the  eldership,  and  by  young  men  about  to  receiye  license, 
to  commit  themselves  to  a  question  which  they  do  not  understand — it  is  hereby 
humbly  overtured  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to  the  Synod,  to  take  some 
immediate  steps  to  republish  the  Answers  and  Defence,  or  an  exposition  of  the 
principles  involved  and  maintained,  in  some  popular  form,  along  with  the 
adopted  "Bules  and  Forms  of  Eoclesiastical  Procedure,"  or  otherwise,  as  the 
Synod  shall  see  cause.  After  reasoning,  it  was  agreed  to  approve  of  the  object 
of  the  overture,  and  to  appoint  a  Committee — consisting  of  Mr.  Roger,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Ayr,  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Hobart — ^to  take  into  consideration 
the  best  means  by  which  it  may  be  carried  into  effect*  and  to  report  to  next 
meeting  of  Synod. 

Allocation  of  Mutual  Assistakcb  Fund. — ^Mr.  Robertson,  Ayr,  gave  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund.  The  report  wss 
adopted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Synod  voted  to  the  Committee  for  their  diligence 
in  the  matter  entrusted  to  them. 

Aged  and  Infibm  Ministebs'  Fund.— The  Clerk  gave  in  the  report  on  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund.  After  conversation,  it  was  moved  and  agreed 
t<)  that  the  sum  of  £25  be  granted  from  this  fund  to  the  Rev.  John  Graham  and 
Rev.  Alexander  Ritchie  respectively,  for  the  current  year. 

Petitions  to  Parliament. — After  lengthened  reasoning,  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  passing  of  any  measure,  bearing  upon 
national  education,  which  does  not  secure  that  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism 
shall  be  taught  in  the  schools,  and  also  make  provision  for'  the  religions  and 
moral  character  of  the  teachers.  It  was  also  agreed  to  transmit  petitions  to 
Parliament  against  the  legalising  of  marriages  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister; 
against  the  opening  of  the  British  Museum  and  other  public  places  of  amusement 
on  the  Lord's-day;  against  Mr.  Hughes'  Bill  for  tiie  selling  and  hawking  of 
goods  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  against  the  endowment  of  Popery  in  Ireland.  The 
Committee  appointed  at  a  former  sederunt  on  Public  Questions  to  prepare  and 
forward  these  petitions,  and  to  request  Mr.  Graham,  M.P.  for  Glasgow,  to 
present  them, 

American  Letter.— Dr.  Manson  gave  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  anent 
the  letter  which  had  been  received  from  the  Associate  Synod  of  North  Americai 
The  report  was  approved,  and  the  matter  remitted  to  the  Conmiittee^  with  fuU 
powers  to  act  in  regard  to  it  as  they  saw  beft. 

Delayed  the  consideration  of  the  overture  subscribed  by  Dr.  Manson  and  Mr, 
Smellie  dpent  tm  AdditioDal  olause  to  the  Formula,  and  the  overture  hem  tilt 
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IVBBbytery  ol  Edinburgh  regftrding  the  inspection  of  the  records  of  Church 
Courtly  tin  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

It  was  moTed  and  nnanimoosly  agreed  to^  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  be 
girea  to  the  congregation  of  Edinburgh,  for  Uieir  kindness  and  attention  to  the 
members  of  Synod  during  the  present  meeting.  Appointed  next  meeting  of 
Synod  to  be  held  in  Mains  Street  Church,  Glasgow,  on  the  Monday  after  the 
tint  Sabbath  of  May,  1870,  at  seyen  o'clock  evening.  The  Moderator  then 
delivered  a  short  concluding  address ;  and,  after  engaging  in  prayer  and  praise, 
the  Synod  was  closed  by  the  Moderator  pronouncing  the  Apostolic  benediction. 

GEOEGE  ROGER,  Synod  aerk. 


STATEMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELD. 

Tn  Synod,  at  its  last  meeting,  deliberately  and  formally  resolved  to  "  enter  upon 
the  foreign  mission  field  without  delay."  In  oonnection  with  this  resolution  the 
Home  IGssion  Conmiittee  ivaa  instructed  to  endeavour  to  obtain  suoh  information 
y  Blight  guide  the  Synod  in  choosing  a  suitable  sphere  of  missionary  labour.  In 
eurying  out  thii  instruction,  the  Committee  have  had  their  attention  directed  chiefly 
to  India,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  the  Jews. 

Ai  might  have  been  expected,  their  inquiries  were  directed  first  and  chiefly  to 
Itdia.    That  vast  country  is  an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire.    The  responsi- 
bility of  Christianising  its  180,000,000  of  human  beings  has  thus,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  been  laid  chiefly  on  British  Christians.    And  when  we  think  of  the  grievous 
nn  we  have  been  guilty  of  as  a  nation,  in  supporting  its  vile  idolatries  uid  putting 
obitniction  in  the  way  of  missionary  effort,  and  when  we  think  of  the  myriads  under 
our  role  there  who  have  never  yet  heard  of  the  name  of  our  God  and  His  Christ,  we 
caoofli  but  feel,  that  no  part  of  the  world  has  claims  on  us  comparable  to  those  of 
India.    But  there  are  special  difflcidties  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  India,  especially  on  the  part  of  a  small  denomination  like  our  own.     Indeed  these 
diffieolties  are  such,  so  far  as  a  mission  to  the  Hindoo  races  on  the  great  plains  of 
India  are  concerned,  that  the  Committee  fear  they  may  prove  insuperable.     1.  There 
is  the  great  expensiveness  of  such  a  mission.     The  average  allowance  granted  to 
ottBODaries  in  India  proper  may  be  stated  at  £300  per  annum.    Besides  this,  there 
us  sQ  the  expenses  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a  mission  station ;  so  that 
ve  eofold  not  send  out  a  missionary  to  any  of  the  great  centres  of  population  in  India 
vithoiit  a  missionary  income  of  £350  or  £400  a-year.    2.  Then  there  are  the  diffi- 
cahaes  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  caste,  and  from  the  power  of  a  mighty  religious 
■Tstem  which  has  interwoven  its  fibres  into  all  the  social  and  daily  life  of  the  people. 
The  Isiger  denominations  engaged  in  mission  work  in  India,  see  no  way  of  overthrow* 
inc  this  system,  but  by  maintaining  large  educational  establishments,  in  which  the 
yrath  of  tiie  country  may  gradually  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  absurdities  of 
ttsbdiefs,  and  the  moral  wickedness  of  its  practices.    Such  educational  work,  to  any 
cxtcot,  is  beyond  our  resources,  and  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  that  our  single  mis- 
nimary  could  make  much  impression  on  the  dense  and  compact  mass  of  Hindooism, 
tbosgh  in  saying  this  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  worth  of  individual  souls, 
and  the  unspeakable  moment  of  the  salvation  even  of  one.    Still  there  are  many 
places  in  which,  judging  from  experience,  missionary  effort  in  the  way  of  preaching 
the  Word  may  be  more  hopefully  expended  than  amidst  the  Brahmin-ridden  masses 
of  the  Indian  cities  and  plains.    3.  Another  thing,  which  increases  the  difiiculty  of 
filing  a  suitable  missionary  to  southern  or  central  India,  is  the  exceedingly  acute 
and  saetaphysical  character  of  the  native  mind ;  the  fact  that  many  of  the  educated 
ws^winna  foB  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  infidel  arguments  of  scep\ica  axkOi 
and  Tenuwkabljr  dbpnt&tiouB ;  and  the  certainty,  therefore,  of  amiBsioii- 
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arj  being  wonted  and  pat  to  shAme,  and  hla  influence  destroyed,  who  is  not; 
at  onoe  of  niperior  mental  power  and  niperior  learning. 

Muit  we  give  up  all  thought  of  a  miflsion  to  India  then?  We  do  not  think  to. 
Men  of  great  name  and  experience  in  miasion  work  in  India  have  pointed  out  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  hill  tribei  of  India  furnish  one  of  the  moit  prominng  and  attrac- 
tive of  all  mission  fields  to  a  Church  like  ours.  These  tribes  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  the  mountainous  districts  to  the  north-east  of  Hindostan,  though  many  of  them 
have  been  made  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  Hindoos  of  the  plains. 
They  vary  in  numbers  as  in  language  and  customs :  one  tribe,  the  Singphoa,  have 
been  estimated  at  two  millions  ;  others  of  them  are  much  smaller.  They  are  the 
aborigines  of  the  land.  Lees  civilised  than  the  Hindoos,  they  are  at  the  same  time 
for  the  most  part  higher  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  uid  civilisation  than  such  tribes 
as  the  BoBJesmans  of  South  Africa,  or  the  aborigines  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  less  civilised  than  their  Hindoo  conquerors,  they  are  a  much  simpler  people, 
and  much  more  accessible  to  Christian  influence  and  effort.  Their  religion  ia  quite 
different  from  the  Brahminism  of  the  plains.  They  have  no  caste  di8tincti<ms. 
They  have  no  idols  or  temples.  They  generally  believe  in  one  great  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  their  traditions  there  are  interesting  traces  of  the  creation  of  all  things  hf 
this  one  Qod,  of  the  fall,  and  of  the  flood.  Many  of  them,  however,  believe  in 
demons,  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  to  whom  they  attribute  evil  powers,  and 
whom  they  propitiate  with  animal  sacrifices.  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Christianising  them  is  said  to  lie  in  their  stolid  ignorance,  and  indifference  to  any 
new  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the  missionary  to  them  needs  no  special  training 
beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  Ood  and  of  the  heart  of  man,  love  to  Christ  and 
to  souls,  and  ability  for  kindly,  patient,  and  prayerful  working.  In  so  far  as  missioiii 
have  been  established  among  these  tribes  and  the  similar  races  in  Burmah,  tiiey 
have  been  much  more  successful  in  gathering  souls  to  Christ,  than  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  effort  has  been  among  the  bigoted  followers  of  Buddh  and  BrahnuL  The 
Committee  knows  that  the  mission  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  body  to 
these  hill  tribes  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and,  what  is  very  important  for 
us  to  consider,  the  missionaries  of  that  body  began  with  only  £160  of  yearly  salary, 
and  at  present  have  no  more  than  £200.  Another  consideration  is,  that  a  mission  to 
one  or  other  of  them,  hitherto  unvisited  by  missionaries,  would  stand  out  ]^;oini- 
nontly  by  itself,  and  have  an  interest  peculiarly  its  own.  On  these  grounds  ons 
distinguished  missionary  now  at  home,  who  has  taken  the  kindest  interest  in  oar 
proposed  mission,  thinln  that  no  better  location  for  it  could  be  found  than  among 
the  aboriginal  frontier  tribes  of  India ;  and  we  may  add,  that  Dr.  Duff  has  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  same  view. 

But  both  gentlemen  agree,  that  there  is  a  providential  opening  for  a  missionaiy  to 
India  at  this  moment,  which  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us,  as  a 
Churoh,  to  take  advantage  of.  That  opening  is  at  Sylhet,  a  city  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  triangular  plain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  south-east  border  of  the 
province  of  BengaL  The  most  respectable  Calvinistic  body,  to  which  we  have  alluded 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  had  a  very  successful  mission  in  this  city  of  Sylhet.  At 
present  they  have  no  European  missionary  there  ;  and,  anxious  to  concentrate  their 
missionary  efforts  among  the  hill  tribes  nearer  the  frontier,  they  will  readily  resign 
tlieir  mission  premises  and  appliances  to  any  Christian  denomination  in  whose 
soundness  in  the  faith  they  have  confidence.  They  have  offered  them  to  the  Free 
Churoh,  but  from  want  of  missionaries  she  has  not  been  able  to  accept  of  the  offer. 
Your  Committee,  through  their  Convener,  has  had  a  good  deal  of  interoourse  with 
a  most  estimable  Christian  minister,  formerly  the  Foreign  Mission  Secretary  of  tkaA 
body,  who  ha&  kindly  taken  the  trouble  of  corresponding  with  the  present  Seoretaij 
and  others  on  the  subject.  Through  him  they  have  ascertained,  that  if  the  Synod 
will  undertake  the  mission,  and  enter  upon  it  without  much  delay,  the  whole  interest 
in  the  nussion  will  be  given  up  to  it  on  the  easiest  terms.  Had  we  a  missionaiy  aay^ 
thing  like  ready  to  go  out,  the  Committee  would  strongly  urge  the  Synod  to  avail 
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ttmdfM  of  ibU  opportunity.  Hie  ground  which,  in  new  temtory,  the  minionary 
vooU  veqnire  painfully  to  break  np,  even  after  he  has  in  good  measure  aoquired  the 
iaagoage,  is  here  largely  broken  np  to  his  hand.  There  are  several  sdiools  connected 
vith  the  missinn  sapported  by  Government  grants,  which  are  presently  taught  by 
eoBferied  aaliTe  tMchers.  There  is  the  nucleus  of  a  native  church,  which  is  at 
present^  in  the  abaence  of  a  missionary,  under  the  care  of  these  teachers.  There  is 
ebo  a  large  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  lady  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  and  which, 
from  the  terms  of  her  bequest,  our  friend  believes  would  still  be  payable  to  the  mis- 
uoo,  thou^  transferred  to  our  hands.  lu  short,  matters  are  in  such  a  state  that  a 
Buskmary  might  be  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  superintending  and  carrying  for- 
vird  the  nusaion  during  the  year  or  two  years  in  which  he  is  acquiring  the  language, 
tine  whieh  otherwise  would  in  great  measure  be  lost.  Did  the  Synod  see  its  way  to 
udertake  this  mission,  and  were  a  suitable  agent  soon  to  be  ready  to  enter  upon  it, 
tbs  Committee  do  not  doubt  that  funds  sufficient  for  its  maintenance  would  be 
jamediattely  forthcoming. 

The  attention  of  the  Oommittee  has  also  been  directed  to  South  Africa,  not  only 
bsesaae  of  the  ample  field  its  tribes  present  for  missionary  labour,  but  also  because 
of  tile  aaluhri^  of  the  climate,  end  the  comparative  inexpensiveness  of  maintaining 
%  missionary.  One  church  gives  its  Gaffrarian  missionaries  £210  per  annum ; 
miher,  however,  still  more  wealtiiy,  gives  them  only  £180 ;  and  it  is  not  doubted 
Mist  the  latter  sum  is  sufficient  in  ordinary  cases.  The  (Committee  would  gratefully 
BMition  that  Dr.  Duff  has  kindly  promised  to  ask  the  Free  Church  missionaries  in 
Obffrsiia  to  assist  in  looking  out  for  us  a  suitable  location,  where  our  missionary 
inigjbt  have  a  field  entirely  to  himself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  within  reach  of 
tdanSLj  help  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

In  some  respects,  the  Committee  have  felt  that  no  mission  can  equal  in  interest 
CDS  to  the  Jews,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  still  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sakes,  of  whom, 
SB  eoneeming  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  and  the  receiving  of  whom  from  their  long 
*'essking  away  "  is  to  be  like  life  from  the  dead  to  the  world.  They  have  also  ascer- 
tsinsd  tfiat  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  who  are  to  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
Is^e dties  of  Eastern  Europe,  could  be  supported  at  from  £150  to  £200  per  annum. 
Bat  through  the  veil  being  still  upon  their  hearts ;  through  their  unmitigated  hatred 
ef  Him  their  fathers  crucified  and  slew ;  and  through  the  intensifying  of  their  preju- 
diMS  against  Christianity  by  the  hideous  caricature  of  it  they  see  in  Popish  coun- 
irisi|  mittioBary  effort  on  behalf  of  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  has  hitherto 
ten  so  unsuccessful,  that  it  is  doubtful  to  the  Committee  whether  the  Synod  should 
not  turn  its  attention,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  fields  seemingly  more  white  unto  the 
hirrsst. 

In  conslusion,  the  Oommittee  would  only  suggest  to  the  Synod  the  duty  of 
fonnally  invittog  the  HberaUty  of  congregations,  and  very  specially  the  offerings  of 
tte  young,  all  over  the  body,  in  behalf  of  foreign  missions,  and  also  the  duty  of 
fanediately  and  strongly  setting  before  our  ministers,  preachers,  and  students,  the 
ulcBB  oU^tion  to  consider  personally  whether  or  no  Christ  is  now  calling  them  to 
te  a  vewsl  unto  Him,  to  bear  His  name  before  the  Gentiles  or  the  children  of  Israel. 
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ts  fubmitting  their  annual  report,  your  Committee  have  not  much  of  special  or 
sirfking  interest  to  record.  They  are  happy  to  report  that  all  the  agencies  in  opera- 
Ham  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  are  being  sustained.  But  for  reasons  to  be  adverted 
te^  tbey  have  been  unable  to  extend  these.  And  they  are  not  privileged,  as  yet,  to 
i^Bnieli  about  results.  They  should  be  sorry  to  think,  however,  that  the  interest 
ef  tte  Churoh,  in  the  commanded  and  Christ-like  work  of  going  after  the  lost  sheep, 
on  seeing  present  and  visible  results.    On  the  contrary,  they  cherish  the 
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oonyiotion  that  our  Ghnroh  has  put  her  hand  to  this  good  work  under  a  tenae  e 
duty,  and  that,  animated  by  the  same  constraining  sense  of  duty,  she  ia  prepared  i 
continue  it,  leaving  results  with  Him  whose  sovereign  prerogative  it  ia  to  give  th 
increase.  There  is  a  time  to  sow  and  a  time  to  reap  :  it  is  often  long  before  th 
toil  of  the  sower  is  followed  by  the  song  of  the  reaper;  but  "the  husbandma 
waiteth  for  the  predous  fruit  of  the  earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  it  until  li 
receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain ; "  and  this  "  long  patience "  seems  special! 
needed  in  our  day,  when  the  heaven  that  is  over  our  head  is  brass,  and  the  earl 
that  is  under  us  is  iron,  because  of  our  sins  as  a  land,  and  when  the  sad  lament  < 
minister  and  of  missionary  alike  is — "Woe  is  me!  for  I  am  as  when  they  hai 
gathered  the  summer  fruits,  as  the  grape  gleanings  of  the  vintage :  there  is  i 
cluster  to  eat :  my  soul  desired  the  first  ripe  fruit."  But,  meanwhile,  necessity 
laid  upon  us.  With  tens  of  thousands  perishing  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot — ^ 
dare  not — sit  still.  We  must  do  what  we  can  for  their  rescue  if  we  would  be  fn 
from  their  blood ;  and  if  we  cannot  accomplish  what  we  would,  from  the  smallne 
of  our  resources,  or  from  the  righteous  restraint  of  the  blessing,  let  us  not  foig< 
that  "  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind  it  is  accepted  according  to  what  a  man  hafch 
and  that  David  had  rich  reward  for  his  purpose  to  build  the  temple,  in  the  con 
mendation,  "  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart." 

The  objects  contemplated  by  the  Synod's  Home  Biission  are  two — ^First,  tl 
fostering  of  weak  congregations ;  and  secondly,  the  gathering  into  the  fold  of  tl 
Great  Shepherd  those  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  religious  ordinances  in  oi 
cities  and  towns.  The  Committee  submit  the  following  brief  detail  of  what  the 
have  done  in  behalf  of  each  of  these  objects  during  the  past  year. 

The  only  congregation  which,  as  yet,  receives  assistance  from  the  Home  Missic 
is  that  of  Kilmarnock.  Shortly  after  last  meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  M^Clennaghan  w] 
ordained  pastor  of  that  congregation,  and  has  since  laboured  with  unwearie 
assiduity  and  zeal,  both  among  the  members  of  his  flock,  and  among  the  non-churc] 
going  population  of  the  neighbourhood.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  h 
settlement,  he  has  furnished  regular  reports  to  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr  of  the  Hon 
mission  work  done  by  him.  The  first  of  these  was  published  in  the  Magetzine  U 
January,  and  would  be  perused  with  lively  interest.  The  second  is  appended  i 
this  report.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  reports  that  our  brother  has  selected  a  ver 
necessitous  district,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  Church,  containing  about  40 
families.  In  this  district  he  spends  from  eight  to  ten  hours  weekly  in  househol 
visitation,  besides  having  two  meetings  each  week  for  the  special  benefit  of  tiioB 
belonging  to  it.  He  has  also  two  classes  weekly  in  which  he  endeavours  to  instil 
knowledge  of  religious  truth  and  duty  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  not  a  few  c 
whom  are  the  children  of  ignorant  and  ungodly  parents.  By  these  means,  and  b 
the  regular  distribution  of  religious  tracts,  in  which  he  is  aided  by  a  band  of  willin 
workers,  he  is  labouring  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  one  thing  needful  amon 
the  careless  families  in  this  locality,  and,  as  his  reports  show,  not  without  som 
cheering  tokens  of  success.  He  refers  to  a  husband  and  wife,  formerly  living  in  tfa 
neglect  of  public  ordinances,  who  have,  after  due  probation,  been  admitted  to  th 
fellowship  of  the  Church  ;  as  well  as  to  others  who  have  been  induced  to  wail 
with  more  or  less  regularity,  on  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  Your  Gommittc 
do  not  expect  to  see  their  brother  reaping  largely  before  he  has  well  got  tin 
to  break  up  the  ground ;  but  they  would  encourage  him  and  themselves  with  tk 
trust,  that  through  the  blessing  on  prayer  and  persevering  effort,  the  few  ears  1 
has  already  gathered  are  the  fii*st  fruits  of  a  plenteous  harvest.  At  the  san 
time,  they  would  remind  the  Synod  that  his  post,  while  one  of  special  honour, 
also  one  of  special  labour  and  self-denial,  involving  difficulties  and  anxieties  beyoo 
those  of  ordinary  pastoral  work,  and  making  trial,  in  unusual  degree,  of  fail 
and  of  patience.  On  this  ground,  they  would  earnestly  ask  that  his  hands  may  I 
held  up  by  the  prayers  and  active  sympathy  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  an 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  generally, 
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In  their  iMi  report  your  Committee  intimated  the  likelihood  of  a  misdouury  iMwtor 
bting  iborilj  ordained  to  the  chaiipe  of  the  congregation  of  Kirkcaldy,  They  have 
to  expire—  their  regret  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  they  need  not  detail, 
this  very  desirable  event  has  not  yet  taken  place.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  they 
foled  a  grant  from  the  Mission  Fund,  on  condition  that  a  preacher  be  located  in  the 
Qongrsgation  for  three  months,  who  should  do  what  missionary  work  he  could  in  the 
lo^iboiirfaood,  and  make  trial  of  the  opportunitiea  and  prospects  of  the  field 
geoenlly.  The  Committee  of  Appointments,  however,  did  not  see  their  way  to 
appoint  a  preacher  for  that  period,  so  that  the  grant  has  not  been  taken  advantage 
oi  Meanwhile,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  congregation  has  lately  been 
itieDgthening  itself  by  the  election  of  elders,  and  seems  animated,  notwithstanding 
the  trials  and  discouragements  through  which  it  has  passed,  by  the  unabated 
desire  and  resolution  to  hold  fast  its  profession. 

The  case  of  Balmullo  congregation  has  occupied  the  attention  of  your  Committee 
it  several  of  its  meetings.  To  make  trial  of  the  likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  do 
inything  effectively  to  revive  it  from  its  present  very  weak  state,  they  were  anxious 
thsl  a  preaeher  should  be  appointed  to  it  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  months, 
lad  they  voted  a  considerable  sum  toward  his  support.  But  the  preaeher  who  was 
first  i^yplied  to  expressed  great  difficulty  about  accepting  the  appointment,  chiefly 
OB  the  ground  that  there  was  no  room  for  the  evangelistic  work  that  was  expected 
of  him  in  the  locality,  as  almost  all  the  inhabitants  were  presently  in  connection 
vtth  some  Presbyterian  denomination.  On  making  fuller  inquiry,  your  Committee 
found  that  this  was  the  case  to  a  larger  extent  than  they  had  been  aware  of — that 
tiiere  were  very  few  indeed  in  the  district  besides  our  own  members  who  did  not 
Donunally  belong  to  other  congregations — and  that  so  little  benefit  was  likely  to 
aeerae  to  the  congregation  in  any  way  from  the  brief  temporary  supply  which  could 
meanwhile  be  afforded,  that  they  agreed,  though  reluctantly,  to  withdraw  the  grant 
they  had  made.  They  are  deeply  averse,  however,  to  see  a  congregation  which  is 
poasessed  of  a  church  and  other  property  die  of  inanition,  and  they  would  strongly 
oommend  the  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  Synod.  If  anything  further  is  to  be 
attempted,  however,  it  must  be  done  at  once. 

Gaming  now  to  mission  stations  occupied  by  young  men  studying  for  the  ministry, 
va  have  an  interesting  report  from  Ayr.  On  comparing  it  with  last  yearns  report, 
the  Qoly  falling  off  perceptible  is  in  the  numbers  attending  the  meetings,  but  there 
ti  evidence  that  this  does  not  arise  either  from  any  lack  of  zeal  and  devotedness  on 
tile  part  of  the  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Gray,  or  from  any  want  of  hearty  co-opera- 
tkm  on  the  part  of  the  local  committee.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  refreshing  to  find 
from  ^eir  report  that  the  committee  are  so  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity 
iod  obligation  of  home  mission  work,  and  so  earnest  and  active  in  its  prosecution. 
It  stirs  very  strongly  the  wish  that  all  our  congregations  would  go  and  do  like- 
vise.  They  would  not  be  worse  Seceders,  and  we  are  quite  sure  they  would  bo 
healthier  and  more  useful  Christians.  Our  zeal  for  the  obligation  of  our  National 
Covenants  is  not  likely  to  decline  by  our  attempting  the  reformation  to  which  they 
hind  us. 

In  €fl(ug<no  the  work  of  the  miudon  continues  to  be  prosecuted  apparently  with 

uabated  energy  and  efficiency  by  your  missionary,  Mr.  M 'Vicar.     In  his  report  he 

dnws  a  painfully  dark  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  district  in  which  he 

labours,  but  speaks  cheeringly  of  the  indications  he  receives  that  his  labour  is  not  in 

fiin  in  the  Lord.    Though  he  does  not  allude  to  it  in  his  report,  your  Committee  are 

that  he  has  been  somewhat  hindered  in  his  labours  by  the  efforts  of  another 

ttion  to  get  possession  of  the  district,  and  by  the  want  of  a  larger  and  more 

aeeeesible  place  of  meeting.      The  former  hindrance  they  regret,  in  a  city  where 

tbere  is  ample  room  for  aU,  though  it  will  have  no  effect  in  driving  them  from  the 

ilsld  they  have  occupied  so  long :  the  latter,  they  have  used  means  to  remove,  but 

have  not  yet  succeeded.    They  note  with  warm  approval  the  assistance  rendered  to 

the  miasionary  by  ladies  connecit^r]  with  the  congregation,  not  only  through  tract 
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diitribution,  but  through  their  benevolent  society,  whioh  fomiihei  him  wHh  the 
means  of  relieving  cases  of  extreme  poverty  and  distress.  "  Blessed  is  lie  that  eon- 
■idereth  the  case  of  the  poor.** 

A  gratifying  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  labours  in  PoUockthauM  of  your 
missionary,  Mr.  Anderson.  We  allude  especially  to  the  fact  stated  in  his  report,  that 
*'  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  the  mission  district  have  been  brought  out 
to  the  Church,  who  attend  regularly,*'  and  that  of  these  "  several  have  been  added 
to  the  membership  of  the  congregation  here.**  Surely  the  reclaiming  of  any  from  a 
life  of  open  ungodliness  to  such  continued  regularity  of  attendance  on  ordinances, 
and  to  such  reformation  of  character  and  conduct  as  warrants  their  admission  to  the 
holy  society  of  Christ's  Church,  is  a  result  which  we  ought  to  be  devoutly  thankful 
for,  and  to  regard  as  ample  reward  for  all  our  doing  and  giving  in  connection  with 
the  home  mission  cause.  When  not  only  individuals  but  families  are  thus  brought 
out  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  satan  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Ood*s  dear  Son,  we 
are  to  think  not  merely  of  the  good  that  has  been  effected,  but  of  the  evil  influence 
which  has  been  arrested,  and  which,  had  it  gone  on  working,  and  gone  down  to  other 
generations,  spreading  and  diffusing  itself  in  widening  circles  continually,  would 
have  led  to  issues  of  sin  and  misery  such  as  no  created  imagination  can  grasp.  By 
the  household  visitation,  which  forms  so  large  a  part  of  our  missionaries*  duties,  and 
by  the  effort  which  all  of  them  are  instructed  to  make  to  bring  out  parents  and  chil- 
dren together  to  the  house  of  GUxl,  we  are  casting  salt  into  the  fountain  of  the 
family,  and  we  must  calculate  how  far  the  streams  of  that  fountain  flow,  and  what 
influence  they  diffuse,  either  for  good  or  evil,  ere  we  can  estimate  what  a  beneficent 
and  blessed  work  is  the  healing  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  need  of 
prosecuting  this  work  in  a  spirit  of  entire  and  prayerful  dependence  on  God.  The 
Christian  minister  is  constantly  feeling  his  helplessness  in  the  presence  of  souls  dead 
in  sin.  How  helpless  in  himself  the  missionary,  dealing  with  poor  fellow  creatures 
who,  through  the  dense  ignorance  and  manifold  corrupting  influences  in  which  they 
have  been  reared,  through  their  imrestrained  abandonment  to  worldliness  and  sin, 
and  in  many  cases  through  their  having  quenched  light  and  done  long  and  wilful 
violence  to  conscience,  maybe  said  to  be  "twice  dead.*'  The  missionaries  almost 
all  state  that  their  difficulties  arise  not  so  much  from  active  opposition  as  from  the 
utter  apathy  and  insensibility  of  the  people  to  all  spiritual  things.  This  obdurate 
insensibility  nothing  can  penetrate  but  (Jod's  Word,  informed  by  the  living  energy 
of  God*s  Spirit.  But  "is  not  My  Word  like  as  a  fire?  saith  the  Lord ;  and  like  a 
hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces?*'  Let  us  bring  that  Word  into  contact 
with  the  consciences  of  these  "  twice  dead  **  souls,  through  the  exhortations  of  our 
missionaries,  the  only  way  we  have  of  reaching  them.  This  is  the  Church's  work 
surely,  if  she  has  a  work  to  do  on  earth,  and  we  are  doing  it  as  a  Church  when 
doing  it  by  means  of  young  men  contemplating  the  ministry,  who  have  been  exa- 
mined, and  attested,  and  are  constantly  superintended,  by  the  courts  of  Christ's 
house.  Servants  of  the  Church  thus  attested  and  thus  superintended,  are  in  a 
totally  different  category  from  the  self -elected  and  so-called  Evangelists  who  per- 
ambulate the  country,  venting  crude  and  often  erroneous  notions  of  Divine  things 
with  the  boldness  of  apostles,  and  stirring  up  disaffection  to  the  Christian  mimstiy. 
If  any  say,  "Better  employ  preachers  or  ordained  missionaries  in  this  gr^at  work," 
we  say  so  too ;  but  even  they  must  admit  that  we,  as  a  Church,  are  as  much  war- 
ranted to  employ  the  agents  we  have,  when  the  higher  agency  cannot  possibly  be 
attained,  as  the  Church  after  the  Reformation  was  warranted  to  employ  readers  and 
exhorters,  till  a  regular  ministry  could  be  educated  and  ordained.  The  solemn  ques- 
tion we  must  look  at  is,  "  Are  we  warranted  to  stand  by,  as  a  Church,  while  thou- 
sands of  immortal  beings  around  our  doors  are  perishing  eternally?**  and  if  not, 
then,  if  Qod  has  denied  us  the  higher  means,  we  must  discharge  our  responsibiUtiea 
to  Him  and  our  fellow-men  by  employing  the  means  we  have ;  and  if  we  oannol 
iMinoh  a  life-boat  to  rescue  the  sinking,  we  are  the  more  bound  to  dp  our  beit 
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iotiuov  ft  Tope.    Meaawhile,  if  any  say  it  is  not  lawful  or  good  to  throw  a  rope,  Ut 
tei  tbow  a  more  ezoellent  and,  at  the  same  time,  aooewdble  way. 

SfBiy  year  the  call  to  exertion  in  home  miBsion  work  ii  felt  by  your  Committee 
to  grow  kmder  and  more  presiing.  Intemperance  and  licentiouueis  are  increasing, 
NpedaUy  among  yoong  men.  A  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  law  seems 
fiwi  passing  away  from  the  national  conscience.  A  perverted  press  is  embning  the 
poblie  mind  with  loose  and  even  infidel  sentiments.  Qovemment,  with  its  schemes 
d  Meidar  education,  would  hand  over  thousands  of  children,  whose  parents  belong  to 
DO  church,  and  cannot  or  will  not  instruct  them  religiously,  to  a  civilised  heathen- 
UB.  Popery  is  growing  bolder  and  more  aggressive,  as  it  sees  the  way  preparing  for 
til  nse  to  ascendancy.  Amidst  this  growing  activity  and  success  on  the  part  of  the 
powtis  and  forces  of  evil,  it  is  not  for  us,  as  a  part  of  Christ's  Church,  and  who 
daim  pre-eminently  to  be  His  witnesses,  to  sit  still.  We  may  woric  no  deliyerance 
ca  the  earth  :  it  wUl  be  much  if  we  deliver  our  own  souls. 

JAMES  SMKTiLIE,  Convener. 


PI!TKENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE   HOME   MISSION   COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  CONGREGATION,  AYR. 

Is  presenting  their  fifteenth  annual  report,  your  Committee  have  nothing  novel  or 
•pedally  striking  to  present.  Mission  operations  continue  bo  be  carried  on  in  the 
■une  field  as  formerly,  and  the  same  appliances  are  being  used. 

When  their  last  report  was  presented  by  your  Committee,  we  were  without  the 
•enices  of  a  missionary.  Since  then,  however,  one  has  been  obtained  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  David  Gray,  who  was  engaged  last  April,  and  has  since  then  been  employed 
in  the  work. 

The  nature  of  the  field  and  the  character  of  the  people  visited  have  been  so  often 
commented  on  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  refer  to  them  now.  The  work  of 
the  minister  of  religion  is  always  a  work  of  faith.  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
bj  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.  This  is,  however,  still  more  emphatically  true  with 
rqsrd  to  home  mission  work. 

The  viuts  of  your  missionary  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  willingly 
rooaived,  but  theore  is  an  amount  of  deadness  and  apathy  about  all  that  relates  to 
religka  which  is  most  appalling.  On  this  indifference  it  appears  impossible  to  make 
ai^  impression.  In  some  respects  it  is  worse  than  even  violent  opposition,  which, 
at  least,  betokens  some  interest  in  the  matter  which  excites  it.  Along  with  this 
there  it  manifested,  in  the  case  of  some,  gross  ignorance ;  and  not  only  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  revealed  religion,  but  an  apparent  want  of  ability  to  understand  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  even  when  presented  in  the  plainest  .terms.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  attributable,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  early  training,  and  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  old  Scottish  proverb — 

Learn  young,  learn  fair, 
Learn  auld,  learn  sair. 

Ankoogst  Roman'Catholics  it  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  do  anything. 
Msiiy,  indeed  the  g^at  majority,  will  not  enter  into  conversation  at  all.  They 
gsiisiafly  disclaim  any  wish  to  be  disrespectful,  but  firmly  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  Protestants  or  Protestant  preaching.  On  the  few  who  do  converse  little 
HfTPff"**  can  be  made,  as  they  are  always  those  who  are  confident  in  their  own 
knowledge,  and  regard  themselves  as  the  champions  of  the  truth.  The  spirit  of 
efpesHkm,  and  the  instinct  of  self-defence,  will  not  permit  such  to  admit  the  force 
of  aiguneBts  even  to  themselves,  far  less  to  acknowledge  it  openly.  It  seems, 
that  there  has  been  a  much  greater  intensity  infused  into  the  spirit  of 
In  this  town  and  neighbourhood  of  late. 
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This  indifference  and  opposition,  however  painfnl  as  they  are,  onlj,  of  coarse, 
show  the  need  there  is  for  means  being  nsed  to  disseminate  the  tmth,  and  shed  abroad 
the  pure  light  of  the  Gospel.  The  means  we  are  able  to  employ  may  appear  inade- 
quate and  feeble,  and,  indeed,  are  so,  but  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  they  may  be  made 
mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds ;  and  at  all  times  and  in  all  oases  duty  is 
ours,  the  issue  is  Qod*s. 

But,  however,  all  is  not  thus  sad.  Many  have  been  met  with  who  eagerly  desired 
and  apparently  profited  by  the  visits  and  exercises  engaged  in,  and  who  would  other- 
wise  have  enjoyed  little  or  no  opportunity  of  religious  instruction.  Some  have  been 
met  with  who  had  deep  convictions  of  the  vast  importance  of  religion  and  of  their 
sinful  state,  and  others  who,  amidst  manifold  troubles  and  afflictions,  manifest  a 
Christian  spirit  cheering  to  behold,  and  glorifying  to  the  Gk>d  of  all  graoe. 

During  the  past  nine  months,  740  hours  have  been  spent  in  mission  work ;  14i 
meetings  have  been  held ;  aggregate  attendance  at  all  the  meetings,  2,S8S ;  average 
at  each,  20.  1,260  visits  have  been  paid  to  families,  and  300  to  sick  persons.  The 
Scriptures  have  been  read  at  these  meetings  500  times. 

The  average  attendance  at  Cross  Street  Schoolroom  has  been  40 ;  Prestwiok  ToU, 
15 ;  Peebles  Street,  14  ;  and  Cross  Street  (to  which  the  Kilmarnock  Street  meeting 
has  been  transferred),  16.  The  tract  department  of  the  work  is  carried  on  as  for- 
merly. The  principal  changes  have  taken  place  amongst  the  distributors.  Some, 
for  various  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to  resign ;  and  two  of  their  number  have  been 
removed  by  the  hand  of  death,  while  yet  in  the  spring-time  of  life — a  lesson  to  us  all 
to  be  diligent  in  every  good  work  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  as  we  know  not 
how  short  our  time  here  may  be.  The  most  of  the  vacated  districts  have  been  taken 
up  by  other  willing  labourers.  The  tracts  and  periodicals  issued  are  valued,  at  least, 
by  many,  and,  we  may  hope,  are  made  instrumental  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  those 
who  peruso  them.  These  little  papers  may  be  fragmentary  in  their  character,  and 
some  might  be  disposed  to  despise  them,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  to 
whom  they  are  given  have  few  books  and  read  but  little  of  anything.  The  import- 
ance of  the  tracts  to  them  then,  is  not  to  be  judged  by  their  value  to  us,  who  have  at 
our  command  and  are  accustomed  to  use  more  ample  means  of  instruction. 

The  Penny  Bank,  formerly  carried  on  in  Cross  Street  School,  is  now  removed  to 
the  Session  House.  It  is  still  conducted  under  the  same  management.  The  average 
weekly  attendance  is  about  52.  The  average  drawings  (weekly),  £2  7s.  During  the 
past  year,  £122  10s  l^d  was  deposited ;  and  £119  19s  4d  paid  away.  The  bank  is  not 
taken  advantage  of  so  much  now  by  those  for  whom  it  was  originally  intended,  «.  s., 
strictly  penny  depositors.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  deposits  are  in  silver. 
It  seems  to  be  productive  of  good  still,  as  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  laying  past  for 
a  time  of  need,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  thought  of. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  the  missionary's  journal,  as  there  may  be  some 
whom  this  report  will  reach  who  have  not  heard  the  journal  read  : — 

Mrs.  A •.    This  person  is  very  unwell  and  evidently  dying.    She  and  her 

husband  were  under  deep  concern  at  the  time  of  the  revival,  and  appeared,  indeed, 
to  have  become  the  subjects  of  Divine  grace  ;  but  they  afterwards  relapsed  into  a 
very  careless  state  in  regard  to  religion.  They  appeared  to  answer  the  desor^tion 
of  the  Apostle — *'  Twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots."  The  husband  baa,  how- 
ever, come  for  some  time  very  regularly  to  the  Cross  Street  meeting. 

WThen  I  saw  her  she  had  been  sick  for  some  time.  She  expressed  herself  aa  will- 
ing to  die,  and  as  rather  desiring  to  do  so,  lest  if  she  were  restored  to  health,  she 
might  go  back  from  what  she  had  attained  to  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  She  said,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  willing  to  live  for  some  time,  if  it  were  God's  will,  for  the  sake  of 
her  children.  I  remarked  that  many  had  made  resolutions  and  promises  of  amend- 
ment which  they  had  foi^otten  on  returning  health  ;  but  this  ought  to  teaoh  us  to 
rely  only  on  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  promised  to  those  who  ask  it  in  faith,  and 
that  in  this  way  only  can  we  really  love  him  and  walk  in  his  commandments,  whether 
in  health  or  in  sickness.    She  expressed  her  trust  very  satisfactorily,  and  seeined  to 
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hmy  beta  iM^t  not  by  mui's  teaching  only  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    I  read  a  por- 
tioa  of  Scripture  and  engaged  in  prayer  with  her,  and  promised  to  oaU  again. 

Called  again  on  thia  penon,  when  I  found  her  much  wone  and  suffering  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  She  expressed  her  pleasure  at  my  visiting  her  again.  She  referred 
to  lier  past  life,  and  admitted  that  she  had  stifled  convictions  and  g^ne  back  from  a 
profesrion  of  religion.  She  expressed  her  belief  that  Qod  was  now  pleading  with  her 
for  past  sins,  and  calling  on  her  to  return  to  Him.  I  remarked  that  affliction  has 
often  been  bleeied  thus,  to  those  visited  with  it,  and  that  though  her  suffering  was 
severe  she  had  reason  to  be  thankful  that  Gk>d  did  not  cut  her  off  in  a  moment, 
without  giving  her  time  to  repent.  She  said  that  all  her  dependance  was  on  the 
giaoe  of  God  and  the  finished  work  of  Christ. 

This  woman  has  since  died.    She  gave  evidence,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of  having 

been  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  though  in  all  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  speak 

with  great  caution.    Nothing,  of  course,  is  impossible  with  God,  but  we  have  few 

dementa  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  when  the  repentance  is  confined  to  a  dying 

bed.    The  effect  of  sickness  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  on  the  natural  feelings 

may  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  grace  both  by  the  patient  and  by  those  around  him. 

Itr.  B— — .    This  man  travels  in  the  country  with  tea,  and  is  therefore  often  not 

in  when  I  call  at  the  house.    He  is  inclined  to  engage  in  religious  conversation,  and 

has  a  good  measure  of  knowledge.    He  said  that  he  often  wished  to  be  better  than 

he  was,  and  thought  that  the  distractions  of  life  and  business  were  unfavourable  to 

religion,  for  he  would  sometimes  feel  in  a  good  frame  when  alone,  but  how  soon,  in 

too  msny  cases,  did  these  impressions  of  Divine  truth  fade  from  the  mind  when  he 

again  mingled  in  the  world  and  with  men.     He  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 

one  had  retirement  and  leisure  to  attend  to  the  things  of  God  and  of  eternity.     I 

remarked  that  something  of  this  we  must  all  have  felt  at  times,  and  to  some  extent 

it  is  ime ;  uid  therefore,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  world,  with  its 

cares  and  labours  upon  our  spirits,  we  ought  to  use  diligently  the  means  of  grace, 

and  accustom  ourselves  to  meditation  upon  Divine  things.     However,  we  are  not  to 

tiiink  that  religion  can  only  exist  in  retirement  and  quiet.     God  knows  our  nature, 

aad  knowing  it,  he  has  placed  us  in  the  world  and  has  given  us  duties  to  discharge 

in  it.    There  are  graces,  too,  which  can  either  only  be  exercised  in  the  world  or  can 

be  best  exercised  there.     It  is  sin  in  us  which  makes  the  occupations  of  the  world 

dsDgerons  to  us ;  and  this  the  monks  found  who  fled  from  it,  for  they  had  enemies 

to  contend  against  in  solitude  as  powerful,  if  not  more  so,  than  those  they  had 

eMaped  from.     His  wife  is  one  who  has  had  her  temi)er  soured  by  troubles  and 

sonows.    She  is  far  advanced  in  life,  and  complained  of  the  hard  work  which  she 

not  only  had  to  engage  in  when  younger  but  had  still  to  perform,  incapacitated 

tbongh  she  was  for  it  from  increasing  years.     She  bitterly  complained,  too,  of  her 

cbikiren,  who  had  requited  her  but  ill  for  her  care  and  trouble  with  them,  not  only 

in  neglecting  to  assist  her,  but  in  refusing  her  the  honour  due  to  a  parent.     Thii  is, 

shs !  a  too  common  and  a  too  true  complaint.     It  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the 

poor,  but  there  it  is  more  open  and  undisguised.    I  sympathised  with  her  in  her  feel- 

i^  on  the  matter,  but  sought  to  remind  her  that  we  all  may  be  said  to  deserve  this 

inatment,  as  we  have  forgotten  our  obligations  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has 

been  far  Idnder  to  us  than  any  earthly  parent  could  be  to  his  children.     The  many 

troubles  and  sorrows  of  life  also  remind  us  that  this  is  not  our  home  ;  and  we  ought, 

when  we  feel  them,  to  be  stirred  up  thereby  to  seek  a  better  portion  beyond  the 

grave ;  and  ought  to  beware  that  we  do  not  sink  into  a  morose,  sullen  indifference 

and  despair.     In  no  circumstances  can  despair  bo  right,  when  we  are  still  under  the 

sound  of  the  Gospel. 

Hn.  o .    This  person  is  a  Roman  Catholic.    I  did  not  know  this  when  I 

oteied,  and  I  enquired  if  she  could  not  come  to  the  meeting.  She  replied,  *^Nq, 
she  hid  nothing  to  do  with  our  meetings."  I  asked  where  she  went.  She  said  that 
she  went  where  all  ought  to  go,  to  the  true  church.  I  answered  that  I  was  glad  to 
ih*^  ilie  belonged  to  the  true  church ;  but  how  did  she  know  that  the  Church 
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of  Rome  was  suoh.  '*  Sore,**  she  replied,  "  did  not  Ohriit  foiuid  it,  and  did  not  He 
say  that  the  gates  of  Hell  should  not  prevail  against  it."  This,  she  thought,  settled 
the  matter  beyond  all  controversy.  I  said  that  I  was  not  sure  about  the  alleged  ftsi 
that  Christ  meant  the  Church  of  Borne  in  that  passage,  and  the  only  way  I  thoui^t 
by  which  the  true  Church  could  be  disoovered,  was  by  applying  the  test  of  the  Scrip* 
tures— "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word, 
it  is  because  there  is  no  truth  in  them."  I  was  afraid  that,  tried  by  this  standard, 
the  Romish  Church  would  be  found  wanting.  However,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
wrangle  about  churches.  Let  us  come  to  a  question  more  closely  personal  in  its 
bearings.  How  is  a  sinner  reconciled  to  Gk>d  and  saved  ?  She  answered — '*  By  good 
works."  I  replied  that  I  could  not  agree  with  that  at  all ;  I  thought  it  was  by  faith. 
'*  Of  course,"  she  said,  ** faith  and  good  works."  I  still  demurred  to  this  aoooont  of 
the  way  of  salvation,  and  contended  that  it  was  by  faith  only.  '*  Believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  "  Yes,"  she  exclaimed,  *'  that  is  the 
way  you  all  speak,  *  Believe  and  you  will  be  saved.*"  I  said  that  she  was  surely  for- 
getful ;  I  had  been  quoting  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  jailor  at  PhiUippi, 
and  not  the  cry  of  any  party.  Surely,  she  urged,  we  could  not  be  saved  without  hoU* 
ness.  Would  a  sinner  enter  Heaven  with  all  his  sins  about  him,  unclean  and  unholy? 
No,  I  replied,  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ;  but  she  was  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  We  do  not  perform  good  works  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved, 
but  because  we  are  saved.  Not  to  cause  Cod  to  love  us,  but  because  he  has  loved 
us.  It  seemed  to  me  to  cast  dishonour  on  Christ  to  say  that  we  must  add  our  good 
works  to  his  atonement,  as  if  it  was  not  sufficient  of  itself.  Besides,  good  works 
could  not  save  us,  for  we  were  not  able  to  fulfil  the  law,  but  were  constantly  sinning. 
**  Well !  but  we  must  just  do  our  best,  do  what  we  can."  I  said  that  would  not  do, 
for  he  that  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all,  we  are  told ;  but  putting  that  aside, 
I  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  not  done  her  best ;  could  she  say  that  she  had?  She 
answered,  "  No,  she  had  not ;  she  knew  she  might  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
past  that  she  had  not  done."  I  asked,  how  then  it  was  possible  that  she  ever  oonld 
be  saved  in  that  way?  She  replied,  she  would  of  course  have  to  try  to  do  better  in 
the  future.  I  answered,  that  would  not  make  up  for  the  past.  If  a  man  were  in 
debt — ^if  he  had  run  up  a  score  at  a  shop — to  begin  to  pay  for  his  future  purchases 
would  not  pay  off  the  debt  he  had  already  contracted.  She  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  see  the  meaning  of  this,  or  rather,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  not  see  it,  and 
seemed  to  imagine  that  I  said  that  a  poor  man  in  debt  would  not  be  accepted  by  Qod. 
She  turned  off  again  to  speak  of  the  Church,  to  extol  its  antiquity  and  its  suooess, 
boasting,  with  too  much  truth,  that  it  was  extending  itself  rapidly,  and  that  many 
Protestants  were  coming  over  to  it.  She  invited  me  to  go  to  the  chapel,  where  I 
would  hear  something  which  would  enlighten  me,  and  perhaps  I  would  oome  away  a 
Catholic  too,  as  others  had  done  before.  An  old  man  was  in  the  house,  who  some- 
times  joined  in  with  a  remark  when  something  occurred  to  him,  but  the  staple  of  the 
conversation  was  supplied  by  the  woman.  They  seemed  surprised  that  I  did  not 
become  angry,  and  at  last  invited  me  to  call  again. 

In  concluding  their  report,  your  Conmiittee  would  only  further  say  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  go  forward  in  our  work,  and,  if  possible,  redouble  our  dil^enoe. 
The  Master  we  serve  is  worthy,  the  caU  to  appear  on  His  side  is  urgent,  the  reward 
promised  through  grace  is  glorious,  and  the  time  is  short.  Whatsoever,  then,  onr 
hand  findeth  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  our  might,  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  we  go. 
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Iv  submitting  a  report  to  the  Sjmod's  Mission  Committee,  of  our  operations  in  Qitugaw 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  during  which  time  I  have  laboured  in  it  as  their  igent.  it 
If  with  jdeasure  that  we  are  enabled  to  speak  of  the  uninterrupted  continoanoo  of '  tin 
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iwl^  and  w»  tnui  aim  wifh  wmie  mannure  of  effldenoj.    Kmneroiii,  indeed,  era  the 

nail  wutee  whioh  abound  in  oar  land,  with  their  thouandi  who,  liTing  as  literally 

eHhoct  Ood  aad  witboat  hope  in  the  world,  as  the  most  heathenish  abroad,  are  diflfas- 

tif  tbsir  blii^ting  influence  thronghout  society  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  all 

wtn^tf.    That  the  distnet  in  whioh  oar  lot  in  proridence  has  been  cast,  answers  in 

OMjieqieelB  to  this  description  is  bat  too  aoately  felt  by  those  who  have  any  measure 

fli  amiMiiiitanim  with  it,  or  have  taken  any  pains  to  aaoertain  its  real  character.    It  ii 

Mt  that  we  have  to  straggle  with  Popery  so  mach,  though  its  existence  we  have  to 

bsvail;  sor  Is  it  that  we  are  called  upon  to  join  combat  with  open  and  avowed  infi- 

driity,  hot  it  is  praotioal  atheism  and  infidelity  we  have  to  contend  with,  a  manifestation 

d  ntter  iBdiSerenee  to  all  that  is  of  a  moral,  spiritual,  and  consequently  elevating 

Bitoie,  with  petaons  to  whom  everything  sacred  seems  of  the  most  trivial  moment, 

sad  the  denial  of  the  flesh  and  the  practice  of  holiness,  misery  in  its  most  bitter  and 

ImMiI  form.    But  this  is  not  all,  for  one  would  think  lest  we  should  get  hold  of  the 

jislfiiiiil  and  through  it  reach  the  heart,  drunkenness  comes  to  strengthf^n  the  opposi- 

tiBD,  aad  so  to  lend  its  aid  in  securing  the  heart  in  sin,  and  hardening  the  conscience, 

BaaUng  it  to  seem  even  what  the  apostle  describes  as  seared  with  a  hot  iron.    This 

gnat  enemy  has,  and  is  still  doing  unspeakable  evil  in  the  district ;  like  some  merciless 

it  is  ravishing  the  dwellings  of  not  a  few,  depriving  them  of  all  happiness, 

the  hearta  of  the  nearest  from  each  other,  and  smiting  its  victims  with 

psfw^,  sickness  and  misery;  whilst  as  an  additional  effect,  families  are  made  to 

fiuBBh  for  want  of  both  food  and  raiment,  and  to  pine  away  their  days  in  wretchedness. 

Net  that  this  is  univeisally  the  case,  but  surely  such  a  state  of  things,  prevailing  as  it 

6am  to  a  kige  extent,  demands  all  the  Christian  effort  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it, 

tliBt  tbor  oondition  may  be  ameliorated,  and  they  raised  up  from  their  d^^raded  state 

aod  btoogfat  within  the  fold  of  the  good  shepherd.    But  although  there  is  much  to  dis- 

eoaiBgs  OS,  yet,  amid  the  leaven  uf  wickedness  that  prevails,  cheering  indications  at 

tisMs  pieeent  themselves  of  the  power  of  the  Gtospel,  through  the  instrumentality  of 

One  case,  that  of  a  young  man,  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to.    For 

time  he  could  never  be  induced  to  go  to  any  meeting.    Being  at  last 

l^  a  friend  to  come  one  night  to  our  hall,  I  spoke  to  him  and  got  him  to 

pUfa  his  return.    Since  then,  I  am  glad  to  say,  he  has  attended  regularly  both 

Thnnday  and  Sabbath  evening.    As  evidence  of  Divine  truth  having  taken  hold,  to 

soBBs  extent^  upon  his  mind,  he  has  made  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  engaging 

in  pngrer  daily  exercises  for  the  past  nine  months — exercises  to  which  he  was  pre* 

a  total  stranger.    Surely  we  have  here  something  to  encourage  us,  and  to 

OS  to  renewed  activity  and  diligence.    The  various  departments  of  the  work 

ws  nay  state  as  foUows  : — 

1,  Sou§ehofd  Fisito^ion.— Speaking  generally,  the  reception  we  meet  with  in  this 
dipartment  of  oar  work  is  encouraging.  Mostly  every  family  gives  admittance,  with 
tks  exeeptioa  of  Romanists,  though  in  several  instances  this  has  been  gained,  and  per- 
iBiMinn  granted  to  engage  in  devotional  exercises.  They  likewise  take  tracts  regularly 
fram  the  distributors.  Whilst  nearly  all  receive  me  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  few 
Maifest  any  inclination  to  enter  into  a  religious  conversation.  Indeed,  they  are  ever 
nsdy  to  divert  the  attention  to  something  of  a  more  congenial  character  to  their 
Bstnal  heart  for  conversing  on.  One  thing  painfully  manifest  is  the  lamentable 
igaonuice  and  erroneous  views  entertained  regarding  God  and  Divine  truth  ;  to  rectify 
tach  ii  oar  aim,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  only  the  Spirit  who  can  make  the 
void  effectual,  so  as  to  cause  the  mind  to  receive  and  the  heart  to  feel  its  power.  So 
deep*rooted  is  the  spirit  of  indifference  that  prevails,  toward  everything  Divine  and 
hsavenly,  and  such  a  power  does  it  seem  to  have  upon  their  hearts,  that  daily  we  are 
Bads  to  experience,  that  an  interest  in  these  mattera  is  not  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
vords  of  man's  wisdom,  but  by  the  quickening  and  coostraining  power  of  Diviue  grace. 
But  thava  are  some  who  look  for  and  take  delight  in  the  Scriptures  being  read  to  them 
sad  a  law  obaenrations  offered  upon  it— to  whom  no  theme  seems  more  pleasing,  or 
mora  latiihction  than  that  of  Christ  and  his  great  salvation,  who  rejoice  to 
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think  and  ipeak  of  EKm  at  loving  them  and  giving  himaelf  for  them.    The  total  num- 
ber of  Tints  made  during  the  paat  year  is  1,357. 

2.  Meetingt.— Two  of  these  are  held  weekly  for  prayer  and  exhortation.  The  one 
on  Thursday  and  the  other  on  Sabbath  evening.  The  attendance  for  the  past  year, 
upon  a  whole,  has  been  very  good,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great  poverty  and 
destitution  that  prevails  in  the  district,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  popola- 
tion.  Still  progress,  in  this  respect,  we  would  fain  hope  for.  The  average  for 
Sabbath  evening  may  be  stated  as  39,  and  during  the  week  20.  Besides  engaging  in 
devotional  exercises,  I  invariably  give  a  brief  address  founded  on  some  portion  of  the 
Divine  Word,  and  in  these  addrenes  strive  to  set  before  them  the  original  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  and  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation,  purchased  by  Chxist  and 
applied  by  the  Spirit.  To  these  all  listen  with  great  attention,  and,  we  believe,  some 
with  self-application.    The  total  number  of  meetings  held  has  been  102. 

3.  Trctd  Distribution.— k  large  number  of  tracts  are  circulated  regularly  throu|^ 
the  district  by  lady  distributors,  who  are  most  assiduous  in  their  work.  These  efforts, 
silent  and  unobtrusive  as  they  may  appear,  we  nevertheless  regard  as  an  invalnaUe 
aid  to  the  successful  carrying  on  of  mission  work.  Many  of  the  people  have  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  benefit  thus  afforded. 

We  are  glad  to  report  having  received  from  the  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society  in  con- 
nection with  the  congregation  a  large  amount  of  aid,  by  having  placed  at  our  disposal 
sums  of  money  for  distribution  among  the  poor,  thus  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to 
contribute  to  tiie  relief  of  their  temporal  wants.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  the 
continuance  of  the  Penny  Saviags  Bank  every  Saturday  evening.  Though  not  in  so 
prosperous  a  state  as  one  might  wish,  still  many  take  advantage  of  it.  Its  present 
condition  is  better  than  any  time  during  the  past  year.  Whilst  the  sum  due  to  any 
one  depositor  seldom  exceeds  lOi.,  yet  even  this,  we  believe,  proves  beneficiaL 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  operations  during  the  past  year.  And  in  closing  our 
report,  we  cannot  but  express  our  gratitude  to  God,  for  the  amount  of  outward  pros- 
perity that  has  attended  our  efforts,  and  for  the  progress  which,  we  believe,  some 
have  made  in  a  knowledge  of  their  own  hearts  and  the  way  of  salvation.  Thoogh  the 
field  we  labour  in  is  much  like  EsekieVs  vision  of  dry  bones,  yet  who  dare  say,  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  not  be  breathing  upon  some  of  them,  and  will  yet  raise  them 
up  with  the  living  to  praise  Him.  Indications  of  this  we  have  had.  But,  however 
unpropitious  the  soil  may  seem,  however  little  fruit  may  accrue  from  our  efforts  at 
present,  it  is  evidently  our  duty  as  well  as  our  privilege  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  Word  in 
faith,  knowing  from  Him  who  cannot  lie  that  in  due  time  we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. 
Were  this  work  to  be  achieved  by  man,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  our  being 
found  in  the  category  of  the  faithless ;  but  such,  we  know,  is  not  the  case ;  and  surely, 
if  we  are  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Him  whom  we  profess  to  serve,  if  we  are  *^"'»n«^ 
by  love  to  Christ,  we  will  show  this  by  our  good  works  and  earnest  endeavours  wrou^t 
in  the  spirit  of  faith  to  bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  relying  on  the 
quickening  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  alone  can  raise  to  newness  of  life. 

PETER  M^VICAB,  Misiionary. 
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Since  the  date  of  my  appointment  as  missionary  in  Pollockshaws— viz.,  12th  Jum, 
1868, 1  have  spent  upwards  of  900  hours  in  the  minion  district,  during  which  more 
than  2,200  visits  were  paid,  including  upwards  of  350  to  the  sick,  infirm,  and  dying. 

I  find  that  neglect  of  public  ordinances  prevails  here  to  a  very  great  extent.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  those  who  are  now  living  without  making  any  profession  of  religioii 
formerly  belonged  to  some  Church,  or  their  parents  were  professing  Christians.  "Many 
absent  themselves  from  the  house  of  God  without  any  plausible  pretext  whatever, 
while  others  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  have  no  clothes  in  which  th^  eaa 
appear  at  church  Mnong  their  f eUow-men.    It  is  nndeniable  that  there  tat  oimi  of 
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tmM  porarty  orer  whioh  the  poor  ihemaelves  have  no  control ;  but  freqoently 
rKDf  make  this  ezeate  who  are  not  entitled  to  do  ao.  Those  who  really  hunger  and 
int  to  meet  with  God  in  Hie  ordinances,  with  oomparatiTely  few  ezceptiont,  find  the 
•u  to  enable  them  to  gratify  their  desire.  Many  bring  porerty  on  themselves  and 
nr  familieii  by  intemperance  or  by  extravagance  in  other  respects,  while  others  are 
Night  into  a  similar  condition  through  ill-health  or  want  of  employment. 
Chere  is  thus  a  large  population  whose  spiritual  necessities  would  be  totally  neglected, 
i  for  the  missionary  efforts  put  forth  by  the  various  Churches.  Beside  these,  there 
many  who  profess  to  attend  some  place  of  worship,  but  who  are  so  rarely  in  any 
irch  that  they  may  fairly  be  classed  along  with  those  who  live  in  total  disregard  of 
rioe  things. 

n  nsittng  from  house  to  house  I  have  been  very  cordially  received.  As  might  be 
lected,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  character  and  disposition  among  those  whom  I  am 
Dt  to  vint.  Some  take  great  pleasure  in  conversing  on  spiritual  subjects,  while 
en  seem  to  feel  no  interest  in  anything  beyond  the  present  world.  Miuiy  are  very 
onmt  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  it  is  frequently  very 
kalt  to  set  the  truth  before  their  minds  with  sufBcient  clearness. 
In  visiting,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  sick  and  dying.  I  have  endeavoured, 
dealing  as  closely  with  their  consciences  as  possible,  to  guard  them  against  trusting 
my  refuge  of  lies  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  have  tried,  with  all  earnest- 
■,  simplicity,  and  faithfulness,  to  direct  them  to  Christ,  as  the  only  and  all-sufScient 
rioar  of  sinners.  I  am  also  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  suitable  portion  of  Scripture, 
1  of  engaging  in  prayer  when  visiting  such  persons.  In  all  cases,  my  visits  have 
m  tiiankfully  received ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  earnestly  asked  to  call  again  as 
m  u  possible. 

Since  I  came  to  PoUockshaws  a  considerable  number  of  persons  from  the  mission 
itrict  have  been  brought  out  tu  the  Church,  who  for  the  most  part  attend  regularly, 
these,  several  have  been  added  to  the  membership  of  the  congregation  here.  This 
rt  of  mission  work  has  been  specially  attended  to,  believing  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
portance  to  secure  the  attendance  at  Church  of  those  who  are  living  in  the  neglect 
ordinancea,  than  to  secure  their  attendance  at  the  district  meetings. 
Qaere  are  five  district  meetings  conducted  in  connection  with  the  mission  here,  of 
neh  three  are  held  weekly,  and  the  other  two  in  alternate  weeks,  making  in  all  four 
Mtings  every  week.  Altogether,  175  meetings  have  been  held,  as  follows :— 43  in 
hrood  School,  on  Sabbath  evening,  with  an  average  attendance  of  23 ;  42  in  Potter- 
Id,  on  Honday  evening— average,  20 ;  45  in  Thomliebank,  on  Wednesday  evening— 
ange,  15;  23  in  Maxwell  Street,  on  Thursday  evening— average,  13;  and  22  in  New 
rest^  also  on  Thursday  evening— average,  15.  There  is  thus  an  average  attendance 
72  at  the  meetings  every  week.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the 
Bgregation,  and  several  of  the  elders,  have  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity 
the  mission,  by  occasionally  attending  the  meetings,  and  taking  part  in  the  services. 
Ai  the  district  is  widely  scattered,  so  that  people  in  one  part  of  it  could  not  reason- 
Ij  be  expected  to  attend  meetings  held  in  another  part,  it  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
sife  attendance  than  in  a  compact  and  thickly-peopled  district.  Other  circumstances, 
kidi  need  not  be  detailed  in  this  report,  have  also  tended  to  prevent  such  an  attend- 
ee at  the  meetings  from  being  attained  as  is  desirable,  and  as  may  yet  be  reached, 
r  some  time  back  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  most  of  the  meetings, 
eonpared  with  the  attendance  at  them  for  some  time  before,  and  subsequent  to  the 
ke  of  my  i4>pointment.  A  considerable  number  have  been  led  to  attend  the  meetings 
MS  I  came,  who  were  formerly  living  in  total  disregard  of  all  the  means  of  grace. 
Looking  at  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  since  last  June,  I  feel  that  I  have 
idi  leseon  to  thank  God  and  take  courage.  I  feel  assured  that  some  good  has  been 
M,  althoogh  the  day  when  all  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of  men  shall  be  revealed,  can 
Be  make  known  the  full  amount  of  it.  Meanwhile  it  is  our  duty  to  go  on  in  faith, 
oibeditBO0  to  the  Divine  oommand,  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt 
1 II  after  nway  dayi.**  GEORGE  ANDERSON,  Missionary. 
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REPORT    OF   COMMITTEE    ON   THE   HALL, 
Pbesxktid  to  Synod  at  Edikbuboh,  Mat,  1869. 

In  presenting  their  annual  report,  the  Committee  have  pleasure 
in  stating  that,  though  living  in  an  age  of  innovation  and  change, 
they  have  nothing  specially  new  to  communicate.  To  have  the  all 
important  work  of  the  Hall  efficiently  performed  there  must  be  con- 
fidence in  the  Theological  Professor,  and  diligence  in  the  performance 
of  theological  work ;  and  we  need  scarcely  state  that  these  are  the 
characteristics  of  oiu:  Hall  that  have  always  been  brought  out  in  the 
Committee's  reports. 

The  HaU  was  opened,  as  usual,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  June,  and  closed  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath 
of  August.  According  to  the  instructions  of  Synod,  the  Committee 
met  with  the  Professor  and  students  both  at  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  session.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
eight ;  four  of  them — viz.,  Messrs.  Thomas  GUchrist,  Alexander  Stir- 
ling, James  Spence,  and  Alexander  Yuille,  in  connection  with  our 
own  Synod ;  and  four  of  them — ^viz.,  Messrs.  John  William  Sharpe, 
George  Laverty,  John  V.  Moore,  and  Benjamin  Brown,  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Secession  Synod. 

The  valedictory  address  to  the  students  was,  according  to  previous 
arrangement,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  K  Ritchie,  Colmonell,  who 
selected  as  his  subject,  ''  The  Distinctive  Principles  of  the  Refonna- 
tion."  The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  students  were 
given  to  Mr.  Ritchie  for  his  instructive  address,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to  request  him  to  publish  it  in  the  Magassme.  To 
this  request  Mr.  Ritchie  kindly  gave  his  consent. 

The  Professor,  after  stating  that  all  the  students  had  manifested 

diligence  in  their  studies  and  performed  the  prescribed  exercises  in  a 

satisfactory  manner,  read  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the 

Hall    during  the  past  session,  which  the  Committee  have  much 

pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Synod  : — 

I  have  to  report  to  the  Committee,  that  the  Theological  Hall  during  the  past 
Bession  haa  been  attended  by  eight  students,  of  whom  four  were  from  Ireland.  I 
have  given  nineteen  lectures.  One  part  of  them  was  on  the  Mediatorial  Offim  of 
Christ  in  General ;  His  Three  Distinct  Offices ;  His  State  of  Humiliation  on  Earth, 
and  His  Exaltation ;  including  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead,  His  Asoennon  to 
Heaven,  His  Sitting  at  Ood*s  Right  Hand,  and  His  Second  and  Final  Advent  to 
Judge  the  World.  The  other  part  of  the  lectures  had  as  their  subject  the  Deealopie 
and  the  Sacraments.  Messrs.  Thomas  Oilchrist,  Alexander  Stirling,  and  JamM 
Spence,  have  attended  four  regular  sessions,  and  have  each  delivered  one  diaooone 
as  required,  in  addition  to  the  other  prescribed  Hall  discourses.  Mr.  Alexander 
Yuillfi  has  attended  four  sessions,  one  of  which  was  irregular.  As,  however,  he 
has  given  in  all  the  Hall  discourses,  and  as  these  have  been  sustained  and  afypiroviBd, 
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I  h^Te  no  hetitation  in  reeommending  him  as  a  fit  person  to  be  taken  on  trials  for 
lieenae.  Our  young  friends  from  Ireland  have  also  delivered  each  of  them  one  or 
more  disoonnee,  which  I  have  approved  of,  besides  taking  part  in  the  other  work  of 
the  EUl,  which  has  included  a  written  sunmiary  of  each  of  my  own  lectures,  the 
framing  occasionally  of  skeletons  of  sermons,  together  with  the  reading  and  examina* 
taon  of  a  portion  of  Mark's  Medulla  and  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  on  alternate 
days.  We  have  gone  over  in  this  way  the  31st  and  32d  chapters  of  the  Medulla,  and 
^  first  five  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  M.  Murrat. 

Glasgow,  4th  August,  1868. 

This  report  speaks  for  itself.  Taken  in  connection  with  previous 
reports,  especially  those  for  1867  and  1868,  it  shows  that  the  good 
old  Reformation  and  Bible  theology  is  fully  and  clearly  taught  in  our 
Theological  Seminary.  And,  though  this  is  no  doubt  what  we 
expected,  yet  when  we  think  of  the  loose  views  of  theology  that  pre- 
vail at  the  present  day,  of  how  many  are  teaching  that  we  can  have 
the  Christian  life  without  any  definite  belief  in  Christian  doctrine ; 
nay,  when  we  think  of  how  many,  whilst  speaking  respectfully  of 
the  name  religion,  are  trying,  by  the  "higher  criticism,"  as  it  is 
called — that  is,  by  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
O'eating  the  Bible  as  entirely  the  work  of  man — to  undermine  the 
Tery  foundation  of  religion,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  joy  to  this 
Sjnod,  that  our  students  in  divinity  have  the  good  old  doctrines  of 
grace  so  fully  and  clearly  expounded  to  them.  This,  indeed,  has 
always  been  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Secession.  This  Synod  had  to 
testify  for  purity  of  doctrine  at  its  formation  in  1733,  as  is  shown  by 
its  Judicial  Testimony  and  its  famous  Act  Anent  the  Doctrine  of 
Grace,  published  shortly  afterwards;  and,  as  it  has  to  testify  for 
parity  of  doctrine  still,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  know  that  those  b}' 
whom,  under  God,  its  grand  historical  testimony  is  to  be  maintained  I 
and  handed  down  to  the  generation  following,  have  its  precious 
doctrines  so  fully  set  before  them.  The  heresy  by  which  these 
doctrines  is  opposed  has  indeed  somewhat  changed  its  name.  During 
the  dark  days  of  Moderatism,  the  doctrines  of  grace  were  said  to  be 
opposed  to  morality ;  at  the  present  day  they  are  said  to  be  opposed 
to  the  Christian  life.  Theti  it  was  morality,  now  it  is  the  Christian 
life  that  is  so  frequently  exalted  at  the  expense  of,  and  so  frequently 
represented  as  opposed  to,  belief  in  Christian  doctrines.  Accordingly, 
ss  our  fathers  of  the  Secession  had  to  show  that  the  doctrines  of 
giBce,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to,  are  the  real  foundation  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  so,  as  the  Professor's  report  shows,  oiu-  students  are 
taught  that  the  doctrines  of  grace,  so  far  from  being  opposed  to,  jue 
the  real  foundation  of  the  Christian  life -that  it  is  through  justifica- 
tion by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  and  union  to  Christ,  that 
we  have  the  CTiristian  life  liegim,  and  through  our  growth  in  the 
knowledge  of  these  doctrines,  that  we  have  the  Christian  life  main- 
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tained  and  increased.  How  grateful  ought  we  to  be  nnto  God 
that,  in  this  respect,  our  banner  has  come  down  from  age  to  age 
without  a  stain. 

In  accordance  with  the  Professor's  report,  the  Committee  unani- 
mously agreed  to  recommend  Mr.  Alexander  Yuill  to  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  to  be  taken  on  trial  for  license,  and  that  the  Rev.  John 
Robertson,  Ayr,  be  requested  .to  deliver  the  valedictory  address  at 
the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  Hall. 

As  the  design  of  the  Synod's  course  of  inter&essional  study  is  to 
carry  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  Presbyteries,  during  the  vaca- 
tion, the  work  begun  by  the  Professor  in  the  Hall,  the  reports  of 
Presbyteries  show  that  that  design  is  regularly  and  vigorously  pro- 
secuted, and  we  have  no  doubt  the  students'  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  is,  in  consequence,  largely  increased.  The  following  are  the 
reports,  which  have  been  received  by  the  Committee  from  the  Pres- 
byteries that  have  had  students  under  their  inspection  during  the 
past  year : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  GLASGOW  PRESBYTERY  OF  U.  O.  S. 
Anent  theib  Supbbintendence  of  Students  during  the  Year  1868-09. 

The  Report  of  the  Presb3rtery  of  Glasgow,  during  the  past  year,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  those  formerly  presented  to  the  Synod.  This  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  their  general  adherence  to  the  syllabus  of  instruction  provided  by  the 
Synod,  according  to  which  the  intersessional  studies  of  students  have  been  as  here- 
tofore directed. 

During  the  past  year,  since  the  last  meeting  of  Synod,  there  have  been  nine 
students  within  the  bounds  over  whom  the  Presbytery  have  endeavoured  to  exercise 
a  general  or  more  special  supervision  and  care. 

There  have  been  two  theological  students  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Presbytery,  both  of  whom  are  now  in  the  active  service  of  the  Church.  One  of 
them  is  now  a  member  of  the  Synod,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  other  wiU  veiy 
shortly  be  ordained  to  the  joint  pastorate  of  one  of  our  old-established  congr^^ons. 
Of  these  students  the  Presbytery  have  to  report  as  follows  : — 

1.  Mr.  Alexander  Stirling,  Student  of  Theology,  was  examined  at  the  eloee  of 
the  last  Hall  upon  the  work  of  the  session,  and  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
diligence  and  attention.  Having  formerly  given  in  all  his  public  trials  for  license, 
he  was  examined  upon  those  subjects  which  are  understood  as  **  private  trials,**  and 
the  Presbytery  being  satisfied,  cordially  agreed  to  license  him  as  a  preacher  of  tjlie 
gospel  in  connection  with  the  Synod,  which  was  also  done  in  the  month  of  August 
last  year. 

2.  Mr.  Alexander  Yuill,  Student  of  Theology,  was  examined  upon  the  work  of 
the  Hall  last  year— upon  "Wilson's  Defence,"  and  "Cunningham's  Historieel 
Theology,"  vol.  ii.,  as  remaining  parts  of  intersessional  study  between  the  third  and 
fourth  year  at  the  Hall,  and  he  acquitted  himself  satisfactorily.  According  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Hall  Comnuttee,  the  Presbjrtery  took  him  upon  trials  for 
license,  and  from  time  to  time  he  gave  in  a  homily  upon  Luke  xiii.  3 ;  a  popular 
sermon  upon  Hebrews  iv.  1 ;  a  lecture  upon  Romans  viii.  35-39 ;  an  exercise  and 
addition  upon  Galatians  iii.  26-29;  and  a  thesis  upon  the  question,  **An  JuttUia 
ChrisH  nobis  imputatur  tU  causa  meritoria  nastrce  jutt\ficationis  coram  Deo.**  He 
was  also  examined  ui>on  the  Hebrew  Psalter  ;  the  Greek  New  Testament  adapHb; 
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and  upon  the  17th  century  in  Church  History.  All  of  these  having  been  sustained, 
separately  and  in  cumulo,  along  with  his  private  trials,  he  was  licensed  in  October 
bet  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  connection  with  the  Synod. 

The  literary  students  have  been  seven  in  number.  Of  these,  four  have  been  under 
the  tpecial  luperintendenoe  of  the  Presbytery.  The  following  particulars  may  be 
noted: — 

1.  Mr.  fioBEBT  Morton  is  a  student  of  the  second  year.  He  has  been  exa- 
Bunadnpon  Latin  in  ** Caesar's  Commentaries,"  which  the  Presbytery  prescribed  to 
him  instead  of  "Livy,**  upon  a  consideration  of  circumstances ;  also  upon  Luke^s 
Qospel  in  Greek  New  Testament,  1st  to  10th  chapters  inclusive  ;  '*  Collier's  History 
of  Aigliah  literature;"  *' Confession  of  Faith;"  and  ** National  Covenant  and 
Solemn  League."  Upon  all  these  Mr.  Morton  passed  a  very  satisfactory  examina- 
tioo,  and  has  completed  all  the  prescribed  studies  between  the  first  and  second 
unions  at  College. 

2.  Mr.  M'ViCAB,  student  of  the  second  year,  besides  being  examined  and 
sppointed  to  Home  Mission  work  in  Glasgow,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Pnsbyteiy,  was  examined  upon  Latin  in  "  Caesar's  Commentary, **  for  special  reasons 
oonsidered  by  the  Presbytery ;  upon  the  first  ten  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  in 
Qmk  New  Testament ;  and  '*  Collier's  History  of  English  Literature,"  all  which 
vers  sustained. 

Z.  Mr.  Hamilton,  student  of  the  third  year,  has  been  examined  upon  the  Epistle 
to  tiie  Fhilippians  in  the  Greek  New  Testament;  **M*Crie'8  life  of  Knox;" 
doctrinal  part  of  the  Original  Secession  Testimony ;  and  "  M^Cosh's  Moral  In  tui- 
tions," which  embrace  all  the  subjects  between  the  third  and  fourth  sessions  at 
College.  All  his  examinations  have  been  cordially  sustained,  with  approbation  of 
his  proficiency.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  H.  was  examined  upon  "  ^Vllately'■ 
Logtc,"  which  work  the  Presbytery  are  of  opinion  might  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  the  syllabus  of  instructions. 

4.  Mr.  Andbrson,  student  of  the  third  year,  was  transferred  to  this  Presbyter^' 
by  Uie  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  After  examination,  being  found  qualified,  he  wad 
sf^xonted  to  Home  Mission  work  at  Pollockshaws,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Fkesbytery.  He  laid  on  the  table  excellent  certificates  of  merit  from  the  Professors 
of  Humanity  and  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  during  session 
1867-^.  He  has  been  examined  upon  Latin  in  "Horace,  Ars  Poeiica,  100  lines  ; 
Greek  New  Testament,  John's  Gospel,  10th  to  21st'chapters ;  mathematics,  Euclid, 
first  six  books ;  and  historical  park  of  Original  Secession  Testimony,  all  whicli  are 
rabjects  between  the  second  and  third  sessions  at  College.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Anderson  has  been  examined  upon  "Whately's  Logic;"  and  upon  the  Epistle  to 
tile  Philippians  in  Greek  New  Testament ;  doctrinal  part  of  the  Original  Secession 
Teitiniony ;  and  **  M'Cosh's  Moral  Intuitions,"  which  three  last  belong  to  the  sub- 
jects between  the  third  and  fourth  sessions.  The  Presbytery  have  sustained  Mr. 
A'l  examination  upon  the  whole  of  the  preceding,  and  commend  his  diligence  and 
perwveranoe. 

There  are  three  literary  students  who  have  been  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Pkediytery  only  in  a  general  way.  Owing  to  the  arduous  work  of  the  winter 
■fiiioa,  the  Presbytery  did  not  judge  it  to  be  expedient  to  add,  to  their  labours. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated,  that  upon  learning  that  so  many  as  eight  literal  y 
itadciits  were  attending  the  University  in  Glasgow,  a  Committee  of  their  number, 
eoaiifting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  and  the  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  was  appointe<l 
to  meet  with  them  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  joining  with  them  in  reli- 
^ooB  exercises,  seeking  to  imbue  their  minds  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  giving 
tlMBi  iueh  directions  in  their  studies  as  may  seem  calculated,  by  the  Divine  blessing, 
to  prove  beneficial  to  them  in  the  solemn  work  which  they  have  ultimately  in  view. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  Synod  to  know,  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  Church, 
tibat  thaee  young  men  who  are  aspiring  to  the  office  qf  the  holy  ministry,  have 
ipcMitaneoiuily  assembled  together,  upon  each  Sabbath  during  the  winter,  to  spend 
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the  interval  between  the  public  services  in  the  sanctuary  in  a  prayer  meeting, 
where  they  have  engaged  in  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  Grod  and  in  devotional 
exercises.  John  Ritchie,  Presbytery  Clerk. 

16  Douglas  Street,  Glasgow,  January  29,  1869. 

The  Committee  of  Presbytery  appointed  to  confer  with  the  students  attending 
Glasgow  University  this  session  met  here  this  evening.  Both  members  were 
present,  and  along  with  them  seven  students — viz.,  Messrs.  Anderson,  Hamilton, 
and  Miller,  of  the  third  year ;  Messrs.  Morton,  Auld,  and  M*Vicar,  of  the  second 
year ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  a  divinity  student,  belonging  to  the  Irish  Seceders.  The 
Kev.  Dr.  Murray  presided,  and  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  students 
thereafter  mentioned  the  classes  they  were  presently  attending,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  work  performed  in  connection  with  these.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
have  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  **  Personal  Religion,*'  and  before  entering 
thereon  pi-ayer  was  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Gardiner.  After  a  brief  intro- 
ductory address  by  the  Chairman,  a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  were 
put  to  the  students,  all  of  which  were  satisfactorily  answered,  and  the  conversation 
was  brought  to  a  close  with  a  short  address  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  Mr.  George 
Anderson  then  engaged  in  prayer,  and,  after  praise,  the  meeting  was  closed  with 

the  benediction. 

Same  place,  April  2,  1869. 

The  Presbyterial  Committee  met  here  this  evening.  Present  both  members, 
and  along  with  them  the  following  five  students: — Messrs.  Anderson,  Hamilton, 
Auld,  M 'Vicar,  and  Brown.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  presided,  and  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Gardiner  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer.  The  Chairman  gave  a  brief  historical 
statement  regarding  the  origin  and  design  of  creeds  and  confessions,  the  state  of 
religion  at  the  Reforming  periods,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Secession,  as 
preparatory  to  a  general  conversation  on  "Our  Distinctive  Principles."  Prayer 
Iiaving  been  offered  up  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  a  catechetical  conversation  fol- 
lowed, during  which  an  opportunity  was  given  for  stating  and  answering  objections, 
removing  difficulties,  and  defending  the  truth  when  assailed.  Mr.  William 
Hamilton  having  engaged  in  prayer,  the  three  concluding  verses  of  the  122d  Psalm 
were  sung,  and  the  meeting  closed  by  the  Chairman  pronouncing  the  benediction.— 
Submitted  in  name  of  Committee  by  William  B.  Gardiner. 
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Anent  the  Supervision  of  Students  under  their  Inspection,  from  ALiy  1868, 

TILL  May  1869. 

The  Presbjrtery  beg  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  they  have  had  two  students 
under  their  superintendence— viz.,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  James  Spence. 
13oth  were  Mtudents  of  theology,  and  both  were  licensed  shortly  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Theological  Hall,  so  that  the  report  regarding  them  is  necessarily  brief. 

As  was  intimated  in  last  year's  report,  Mr.  Thomas  Gilchrist  had  been  examined 
>vith  approbation  on  the  whole  of  his  intersessional  sttidies,  and  had  delivered  all  his 
]>ublic  trials  for  license  previous  to  last  meeting  of  Synod.  At  their  meeting  in 
Atigust,  the  Presbytery  having  received  a  favourable  report  from  the  Hall  Committee 
regarding  Mr.  Gilchribt^s  attendance  on  the  Hall,  examined  him  on  the  usual  subjects 
of  private  trial,  and  having  sustained  the  whole  of  his  trials  separately  and  in  eumulo^ 
licensed  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  a  probationer  for  the  holy  ministry. 

At  their  meeting  in  the  end  of  May  Mr.  Jambs  Spence  was  examined  by  the 
Presbytery  on  the  subjects  of  intersessional  study  prescribed  to  students  of  the  last 
year  in  Theology,  and  these  having  been  cordially  sustained,  ho  was  certified  ss 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  Hall.  In  August  Mr.  Spence  appeared  before  the  Prea- 
bytery  and  delivered  a  popular  lecture,  which  had  been  i>rescribed  to  him  as  a  Frea- 
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byteml  exerdae,  and  the  homily  which  had  been  appointed  him  as  part  of  his  trials 
for  Ucenae,  both  of  which  were  sustained  with  approval.  In  September  he  again 
appeared  before  them  and  delivered  the  whole  of  his  remaining  trials  for  license, 
pnbHe  and  private,  and  these  having  been  sustained  separately  and  in  cumtdOt  he 
was  duly  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  in  probation  for  the  holy  ministry.— 
Kctraeied  from  their  ^iinutes  by  order  of  the  Presbytery, 

Jas.  Smellie,  Presbytery  Clerk. 


REPORT  ON  STUDENTS  BY  THE  PERTH  AND  ABERDEEN 

PRESBYTERY. 

The  Perth^and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  have  to  report  that  Mr.  Thomas  Matthew, 
Kirriemuir,  is  the  only  student  within  their  bounds  at  present.  Mr.  Matthew  has 
just  completed  his  first  session  at  the  Aberdeen  University,  and  has  been  suc- 
eeatfol  in  taking  prizes  in  two  of  his  classes,  and  a  high  place  in  the  merit  list  of 
the  third.  He  has  been  duly  reported  to  Presbytery  as  a  student  for  the  ministry 
in  eonnection  with  the  Original  Secession  Church  ;  but  owing  to  the  duties  of  the 
wsalon,  and  his  residence  at  Aberdeen,  he  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Pinesbytery.  He  has  signified  his  intention,  however,  of  being  i)resent  on  an 
eaify  occanon,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Presbytery  to  examine  him  on  subjects 
of  first  session's  studies,  and  prescribe  to  him  the  exercises  given  in  the  syllabus, 
for  students  in  arts,  between  the  first  and  second  sessions  at  College. — By  order  of 
the  Presbytery,  John  Barr,  Presbytery  Clerk. 

Edinburgh,  4th  May,  1869.  

In  regard  to  Bunjaries,  it  was  agreed  that  two,  of  the  value  of  £5 
and  £4  respectively,  should  be  competed  for  by  the  students  this 
year;  that  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion^  Natural  and  Revealed^  be  the 
wrk  on  which  the  examination  should  be  founded ;  that  the  compe- 
tition take  place  in  Glasgow  in  the  end  of  October,  and  be  superin- 
tended by  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Hobart.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  competition  three  students  came  forward  to  engage  in  it,  when 
the  following  questions  were  dictated  to  them  : — 

QUESTIONS  ON    "  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OP  RELIGION." 

I.  State  and  illustrate  what  Butler  means  by  the  analogy  of  religion,  natural  and 
teveiled? 

n.  Give  an  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  proves  from  analogy  that  thero 
)•  a  fntore  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ? 

HI.  Give  an  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  proves  that  our  present  Ufe  is 
» itftte  of  probation  for  the  life  to  come  ? 

IV.  Show  how  he  refutes  the  various  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
viriom  and  goodness  of  Qod  as  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world  ? 

V.  What  does  Butler  mean  by  Christianity,  and  how  does  he  ijrove  its  importance  ? 

VI.  Give  an  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which  he  proves  that  there  is  no  pre- 
mmption  from  the  analogy  of  nature  against  Divine  revelation  in  general,  or  the 
CSuiitian  revelation  in  particular  ? 

VH.  Give  an  outline  of  the  argument  by  which  he  proves  that  neither  the  want 
d  muvvrfHtlity  in  revelation,  nor  the  supposed  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  it,  can  be  an 
vfuiieat  against  its  divinity  ? 

VIIL  WhAt  does  he  mean  by  the  particular  evidence  of  Christianity,  and  how 
does  he  lefaie  objections  against  it  ? 
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IX.  Show  how  he  refutes  the  objections  to  the  argument  from  analogy  in  defencs 
of  religion  ? 

To  these  questions  the  students  gave  in  carefully  written  answers, 
endorsed  as  usual,  which  were  sent  to  the  members  of  Committee 
separately,  to  examine  and  compare  with  the  Analogy,  When  the 
Committee  met  in  December  last  to  ascertain  the  results  of  the  sepa- 
rate examinations,  it  was  found  that  the  first  bursary,  value  <£5,  had 
been  gained  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  Pollockshaws,  and  the  second, 
value  £4,  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  Carluke.  The  successful  com- 
petitors are  students  in  arts  in  Glasgow  University.  In  closing  this 
report,  the  Committee  would  again  take  leave  to  express  their  deep 
sense  of  the  importance  of  these  bursary  competitions,  as  means  by 
which  we  both  give  encouragement  to  our  young  men  to  prosecute 
their  studies  with  a  view  to  the  holy  ministry,  and  manifest  that  we 
are  really  asking  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvest.  From  the  deep  interest  which  the  members  of  the  body 
take  in  the  welfare  of  the  students,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
they  cry  for  more  labourers  to  the  Lord's  vineyard,  we  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  giving  their  contributions  to  this  fund,  they  will  earnestly 
seek  that  the  God  of  Zion  would  continue  to  bless  our  Theological 
Seminary,  watch  over  the  interests  of  our  Professor  and  students, 
give  the  young  men  a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Master,  and 
bring  them  forth  to  the  work  to  which  He  has  called  them  as  "  work- 
men that  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth.'' 
-By  order  of  Committee,  ^g^g^  HOBART.  Convener. 


REPORT  ON  THE  BETTER  SUPPORT  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

MINISTRY. 

In  Aubmitting  their  third  annual  report  to  the  Sjnod  the  Committee  "  Oo  the  Better 
Support  of  the  Ooapel  Ministry "  have  to  state  that  they  have  held  but  one  meeting  tins 
past  year — Tiz.,  in  the  month  of  September,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  addreie  the 
members  of  congregations  again  by  circular,  aud  to  propose  to  them  to  oontinne  tlieir 
exertions  to  increase  contributions  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  in  order  ihei  a 
higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  supplement  to  stipends  might  be  attained  for  the  year  just 
ended.  This  circular  was  subsequently  issued,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that,  by  the 
addition  of  £60  to  the  amount  of  the  previous  year's  contributions,  the  minimum 
stipend  would  be  raised  from  £100  to  £110,  with  a  manse.  It  appeared  to  the  Com- 
mittee  that  this  was  practicable,  for  the  following  reasons— First,  that  the  aid-reoeiT- 
ing  congregations  would  be  stimulated  to  increased  exertion  to  contribute  to  the  Fud, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  additional  supplement  being  received  by  them  in  retam  ;  aad, 
Bjcond,  that  the  self-sustaining  congregations  would  also  be  stirred  up  to  eodeavoor  to 
obtain  this  very  moderate  rate  of  dividend  for  their  brethren  who  are  plaoed  in  le« 
favourable  circumstances  than  themselves.  The  Committee,  moreover,  had  some 
ground  for  assurance  in  making  this  proposal,  inasmuch  as  they  were  authorind  to 
state  that  all  the  money  contributed  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  ahoald,  in  tiM 
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fatiira,  be  a^aiUbla  exdniivelj  for  Mansei  and  Stipendi.  And,  as  the  Fand  fully 
admitted  of  ihe  mipplement  to  £100  being  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  1867-68,  the 
Committee  felt  warranted  to  hope  that,  with  the  additional  balanoe  available  for 
Stipends  and  Manses,  by  a  little  farther  exertion  on  the  part  of  congregations,  their 
expectations  at  the  end  of  the  year  1868-69  woold  be  realised.  They  have  now  to 
f  rsport  that  in  this  they  have  been  disappointed,  and  that  the  supplement  likely  to  be 
proposed  hf  the  Finance  Committee,  although  somewhat  more  than  Isst  year's,  will 
faU  considerably  short  of  £110,  since,  by  the  Synod  Treasurer's  Account,  the  oontribu- 
tioos  to  the  Fund  have  just  reached  the  level  of  the  forpier  year. 

The  Committee  propose  now  to  resign  their  commission  into  the  hands  of  the  Synod, 
bot  before  doing  so,  they  would  shortly  review  their  procedure  with  its  results,  since 
thsy  were  appointed  in  1866,  and  submit  a  few  practical  suggestions  regarding  the 
fotore  maintenance  of  the  Mutual  Assistsnce  Fund. 

Ai  the  Synod  are  aware  the  first  care  of  the  Committee  was  to  obtain  definite  statis- 
tiosl  retams  as  to  ministers'  stipends,  number  of  members,  income  and  expenditure, 
from  all  the  congregations  in  the  Church.    These  data  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sjaod  Clerk  and  Convener  of  Committee,  and  may  yet  be  turned  to  useful  account. 
I      la  eoonection  it  may  also  be  noticed  that  an  abstract  of  these  returns  appeared  in 
1867  in  the  July  number  of  the  Magazine.    The  same  year  (1867)  it  was  proposed  to 
Ihs  congregations,  in  a  circular  by  the  Committee,  that  the  aim  should  be  to  raise  all 
Ihs  stipends  to  £120  as  a  minimum,  for  which  purpose  it  was  computed  an  increase  to 
the  Fund  of  £220  would  be  required.    The  effect  of  the  appeal  made  to  congregations 
«u  sn  increase  upon  oontribations  of  £89  by  the  end  of  the  year  1867-68.    The  Com- 
nittee  then  saw  it  to  be  advisable  to  lower  their  proposed  minimum  to  £100,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  gradual  increase,  and  in  the  expectation,  as  has  been  already 
itoted,  of  reaching  £110  by  the  end  of  the  past  year.    And  now,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  increase  by  contributions  and  donations  is  about  70  per  cent,  and  in 
soMMmt  about  £100  over  former  years,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  the  expected  increase 
ku  filleii  short  by  £120  of  the  original  proposal  of  the  Committee.     Another  result 
s(  a  favourable  kind  they  would  also  refer  to,  as  having  been  reported  to  the  Synod 
in  May,  1867— vis.,  that  four  congregations,  which  had  previously  given  stipends  of 
lesi  ^an  £120,  had  agreed  to  raise  them  to  that  sum,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  to  a 
kiglier  amount.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  these  facts  before  them,  the  Committee 
fed  themselves  justified  in  saying  that  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and 
ito  ninistry  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain. 

For  the  future  then,  in  order  to  secure  a  gradual  advance  towards  realising  the  first 

proposal  of  the  Committee,  in  consistency  at  the  same  time  with  the  recommendation 

■ade  in  their  circular  last  year,  that  the  claims  of  some  of  the  town's  congregations 

ilumld  be  considered  so  soon  as  the  supplement  of  £110  is  attained,  the  Committee 

vould  submit — First,  that  the  Sjmod  do  enjoin  upon  the  sessions  and  office-bearers  of 

iH  the  eongregations  the  duty  of  continuing  to  keep  prominently  before  the  people 

the  datms  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  ;  and,  of  affording  such  facility  for  weekly, 

Mothly,  or  quarteriy  contributions  to  the  fund,  ss  members  may  find  most  suitable. 

Thsy  are  the  more  anxious  to  impress  this  upon  the  Synod,  since  they  believe  that 

Bsinly  to  these  means  has  the  Church  been  indebted  for  the  increase  which  has 

ikssdy  taken  place.    The  second  suggestion  they  have  to  offer  has  reference  to  the 

ismunse  made  by  the  oooKregations  to  the  late  appeals  made  to  them.    Whilst  giving 

•0  credit  to  the  majority  for  endeavouring  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  ministry  upon 

Iksni  for  better  support,  the  Committee  are  still  of  opinion  that  some  are  failing  in 

Ihsir  duty  in  thvi  respect.     They  would  accordingly  recommend  to  the  Synod  to  enjoin 

tpOQ  Plresbyteries  to  make  all  necessary  inquiry  lest  any  should  be  imposing  upon 

ether  iiM>re  willing  congregations  the  share  of  duty  which  properly  devolves  upon 

tkemselves.     Lastly,  that  this  movement  begun  and  carried  forward  so  far  suocessfully 

■sj  not  retrograde  but  be  continued  to  its  legitimate  issue,  the  Committee  would 

pNpoae  that  for  the  future  the  Finance  Committee  be  authorised  to  correspond  with 

the  QflriEB  of  Piresbyteriee,  and  with  the  sessions  or  office-bearers  of  congiegations,  so 
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SYNOD    FUND. 


April  SD,18as. 

April  30.  law. 

April  30.  MM. 

I>u[p>t.lutingiheH>ai.     .. 

£11    8    9 

20    0    0 

AberdMD,... 

.£10    0 

Br  l>nt  oF  HaII  fioom, 

7  10    0 

Arbmth.  ... 

.    0  10    0 

^  Tnivolling   Chirges— At- 

AocbiDlMk, 

.200 

Umding  Uectioga  of  Synod 

Ajr, 

.    2  13    6j 

4  13    9 

Bir«y,       ... 

,10    0 

By  Synod  aork-i  811I1117.      ,. 

10    0    0 

C>ritike,    ... 

.    BIO    0 

Bty  Synod  OOow'iFm, 

1    I    0 

.    2  10    0 

By  Synod  Clork'i  Outl^  tor 

CalmoDBll, 

.480 

FoiUgenind SUtionery  ... 

Dli   4 

CoDp«-Anga», 

.10    0 

0  10    7 

Dnnnora,  ... 

.    0  16    0 

DaodM  (1S674B} 

2    3    0 

do.. 

118 

Do.     (IS6&69] 

2    0    2 

By  ExponM  >t  Haling  of 

Gdiatmrgh, 

.    S    B    6 

Synod,          

3  10    0 

aUtgew,   ... 

.    4  19    3 

By  Printing  Awount- 

KOm^mook. 

.   '0  10    6 

KiUe>  «ad  Funnx  of  Chon^ 

KllwiDIUDg. 

.    118    0 

l'i™eju,=,                

9    6    0 

Kirkoddj, 

,    110    0 

Synod's    Keporta    ud    Ac- 

KirkintUboh. 

.260 

oounte  in  Magazine. 

812   6 

Kiniemuir, 

,114 

Uidlam,    ... 

4  10    0 

mitteo    on    "Battar    S^V 

Perth,       ... 

.246 

portofMiniitty.- 

1  17    5 

PoUoekibtw., 

.200 

ByB«Uno«U.N.wAooo«nt, 

SS    8   6 

Shottabarn. 

.    1  16    0 

StnoiMT, 

.600 

Thu™.,      ... 

.12    2 

.098 
60    2    7i 

To  C<aiBelion  rt  Sinod  8m- 

mon,    ... 

10    4 

To  FrooMdi  of 

mo<a  47 

CopieiofrM(i»«m».„.      2  IB    3 

To   Interait   oo 

Bank   Ao- 

oount,  ... 

0    7    0 

£I0e  19    6 

£108  19    6 

-; « 
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HOME    MISSION    FUND. 


April  30, 1868. 
To  Baknoe  of  krt  Acooani,  £347  16    2 

April  80,  laoe. 
To  CoUectiani— 


AberdoQii, 

£1    5    0 

Arbroaih, 

110 

Anehinleck, 

2    18 

Ayr, 

2  14    8J 

BoMty,  ... 

5    0    0 

Carluke, 

16  15    0 

Castletown, 

11  10    0 

CId*, 

0  10    0 

ColmoDell, 

5  13    0 

Coapar- Angus,... 

18    6 

Dromore, 

10    6 

Dundee  (1867-68),       . 

.  .    1  15    0 

do.,    (1B68^9),       . 

...    1  19    3 

...  10    0    7 

Glasgow, 

...  12  16    2 

KfluMmock,     ... 

..    2  14    5 

Kflwhrning, 

...    2    0    0 

Kirkcaldy, 

...    2    2    0 

Kirkintflloch, 

...    8  10  10 

Kirriemuir,       

...    1  17    0 

Midlem,            

...    9    0    0 

PerUi, 

...    2  10    0 

PoDocksliawa, 

...  13  18    8 

Shottibum,       

...  11    9    6 

Stnmraer,         

...  13  10    0 

Thnno, 

.       1  13    8 

Toberdoney,     

...    0    9  10 

To  Donations — 

From  a  Friend,  ...  £0  10 

From  a  Maid-Ser- 
vant, per  Mr  G. 
Jack,  Dundee,       0  10 

From  two  Friends, 
Thurso,  ...    0    5 

FramSabbathClAss, 
Thuiso,  ...    0  12 

From  C.  T.,  per 
Rer.  Mr.  Burr,      0  10 

From  Bible  Class, 
Rer.  T.  Hobart, 
CWuke,  ...    2    5 

From  ^e  Sabbath 
School,  Carluke,    1    0 

From  Bible  Class, 
Rer.  W.  B.  Gar- 
diner,   Pollock- 


£145    6    3i 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


2    5    0 


To  Interait  on  Bank  Account, 


7  17 
3    7 


0 
0 


£504    6    5i 


April  30, 1869. 
By  Salary  to  Mr.   M'Vicar, 
Missionary,  Glasgow,       ...  £45    0    0 

By  Salary  to  Mr.  George  An- 
derson, Missionary,  Pollock- 
shaws,         45    0    0 

By  Bey.  A.  T.  M'Clennaghan, 
Kilmarnock  —  Supplement 
to  Stipend, 50    0    0 

By  Rot.  A.  T.  M^Qennaghan, 
Kilmarnock,  for  Tracts,  ...      10    0 

By  Bent  of  Mission  Hall, 
Glasgow 4  19    2 

By  Charges,  do.,  do.,  ...      14    1 

By  Tracts  for  Mission,  Glas- 
gow,        0    7    6 

By  Baknce  to  new  Account,    356  15    8J 


£504^6    5| 
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AGED    AND    INFIRM    MINISTEiBS*    FUND. 


a  30. 1808. 

noeof  iMtAoooaiit,    £168  10    0 


ISO.  180B. 

ictioat— 

in,          ...  £0  18 

0 

h. 

0  10 

0 

1  14 

2 

# 

•  • .        . .  • 

3    0 

0 

•  .  a                            a  •  k 

1    0 

0 

»                       ••• 

5    6 

0 

•wn. 

3    0 

0 

•           •                                                            •    V   • 

0  10 

0 

911, 

3    0 

0 

Angus,  ... 

1    0 

0 

B«                   •  •« 

1    4 

0 

(1867-68), 
(1868-69), 

1  17 

6 

1  18 

6 

Ijh, 

6  12 

7 

', 

5    0 

0 

lock. 

0  16 

6 

ling. 

2    3 

6 

iy. 

0  10 

0 

iUoch, 

2    0 

0 

uir. 

1    5 

2 

,       ...                 • .  • 

4    0 

0 

*  >  •                 •  •  • 

1  10 

0 

lAWt, 

1  12 

0 

am, 

2    3 

3 

^M  «                                 ... 

4  10 

0 

■  >  *                          •  •  . 

1    3 

6 

•ney. 

0  14 

0 

58  17    8 

liioDfl — 

Friend,  per 

Dr.   Man- 

•  •  •                 •  •  • 

1    0 

0 

[r.  Donald 

o,Oktgow, 

1    1 

0 

2    10 

neet(m£d3 

1,  at  4^  per 

nth  No- 

n  1867,  till 

NoTember 

per    De- 

it    Bond, 

1     Naviga- 

iVoatees, ... 

4    2 

4 

tereat     on 

at  4   per 

10th  June 

« 

th  NoTem- 

» 

)68,per  De- 

ITS     Bond, 

1     Naviga- 

rrustees,... 

4  12 

1 

itereat    on 

Account, 

0  16 

6 

9  10  11 

i 

e228  19    7 

ApvOaO,  1800. 
^7  Btv.  E.  BttduA,  OB  ao- 

oount    ol  Ber.    Alezander 

Bitohie,        fiV   0   0 

^7  BtT.  Jolm  OralMun.        ...    2S   0   0 
InYMtment    per     DoMBtare 

Bond,     Clyde     NaTigniioii 

Tmatoea,  at  4  per  cent  in- 

terwt,  from  10tkJuB^ia68»  100  18    0 
BjBUaBoetoMirAeoouiti...    78    1    7 


UltllSINAL  HECEUHION  HVNOLi 
STUDENTS'    AND    BDESARY    FUND. 


ToBkUDoeotlMtAnxniBt.     . 

£15    3 

0 1  Bj  Bumr)'  awKnie"!  Mr  George 

April  30,  lam 

'ByBor-iyMtnledMrWU. 

Lurgh  Presbytety. 

3    0 

n'l     li.111  H.mBtoD,        4    0    0 

iByBookKlIer'iAcooiUit.       ...       0    7    6 

From  .TohTi    Roger,  E«l..  por 

|iB7B.#a(yitoDe«AiM>iint,       10    9    0 

Rot.  0«orge  Bogra,  Aoohin- 

leok. 

1    0 

o: 

Prom   Bible  Cluo.  Bot.  J. 

Ritchie,  Shottoburo. 

0  10 

6' 

0    3 

0;| 

£19  16 

6||                                                 £19  16    6 

FOREION    MISSION    FUND. 


April  30,  IMS. 

;.r,[|,  A,..il,  l=--,v. 

ToB«l.iK»oflMtA™ant,      £86  W    3 

B7  Ijivvatmi^Dtpor  DebentQTS 

To  OmtSuti™  iron.  Edio- 

Tnutaei,   ■(    4    per  oent, 
from  10th  June,  1868,      ...£130 

0 

To  l>oo»tiaii»— 

By  BaUnoe  to  new  Aooount,       42    6    8 

From   «    "H«d. 

WorkiDg  Mm," 

por    BeT.    Dr. 

biwMn.          ...£35    0    0 

From       "C.  R." 

From        "J.  T," 

PerUi, 10    0 

From      "Dell.," 

per    Bev.    Dr. 

^■on,         ...    30    0    0 

From    >    Friend. 

per   Mr   Junes 
VouDgtoii,Aber- 

deoD.    0  10    0 

From          Yonng 

People'i  Pnyer 

Mee^.  Tober- 

doiAPV.                                 0      3  11 

From  Bible  <JUu, 

B6T.  J.  fiitcliie. 

£120,  Bt  4   per 

cent.  lOth  Jutia 

tiUllth  Novem- 

ber    1868.     par 

ayde     K«rig«- 

tiouTrujiMM,...      1  19    6 

To     Inlereit      on 

BenkAoooaDt,        D  14    6 

70    2  11 

£162   6   e 

£1^    6    g 
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OmOIXAL  SECESSION  SYNOD  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS. 


ABSTRACT   STATEMENT   OF   THE   SYNOD'S    FUNDS, 

As  AT  CL08B  OF  THE  ANNDAL  ACCOUNT,   1868-69. 


Balance  dae  on  Synod  Fund,  £28    8 

6 

Cash  in  CTnion  Bank  on  Open 

Do.  Home  Miasion  Fond, ...  356  15 

H 

Account,     £641    3  ' 

Do.  MatualAssiatanoe  Fund,  275    2 

04 

Do.  on  Deposit  Reoeipt,      ...     150   0 

Do.  Aged  and  Infirm  Mini- 

■tern' Fund,    78    1 

7 

Do.  StadenU'  and  Banary 

Fund, 10    9 

0 

Do.  Foreign  Mission  Fund,      42    6 

8 

£791    3 

6 

£791    3   1 

INVESTMENTS. 


Invested  under  Dd>eniure  Bonds  of  Clyde  Navi(faUon  Truateea,  Intemt  at 

4  per  cent. 

Aged  AND  Infirm  Ministers' Fund,       £373  18  1 

Mutual  Assistance  Fund— 

Bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Gourlaj,  St.  Andrews,       156    111 

Foreign  Mission  Fund,      120    0   < 


£650    0    < 


We  hare  examined  the  various  Accounts  in  the  Treasurer's  Books,  for  the  j 
ending  30th  April,  1869,  with  their  relatire  vouchers,  and  found  them  correct.  1 
Balancea  are  as  indicated  in  the  above  Abstract  Statement. 

H,  Howie. 
Glasgow,  30th  April,  1869.  Laurence  Hendsisom 


COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS. 


Synod  Fond, 

Home  Mission  Fond,  . . 
Mutual  Asaistance  Fond, 
Aged  and  Infirm  Mlniiters'  Fund, 
Students'  and  Bursary  Fund, 
Foreign  Miasion  Fund, 


1867-68. 

1868-69. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£60    0    6 

£64    6 

2^ 

..£44 

Sh 

— 

168    8    Oi 

166  10 

H 

— 

£1  17    i 

270    6    2 

266  16 

2 

— 

IS  10    C 

77    0  lOi 

70    9 

7 

— 

6  11    2 

6    6  10 

4  18 

6 

— 

1  12    4 

31    5    9 

76  12 

6 

..     44    6 

8. 

— 

£608    7    2 

£628    7 

•  •                 ■ 

2 

■ 

£48  11 
28  11 

4» 

£23  11    4 

ue.  1S68-9, 

..  £26    0 

0 
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THE  LATE  REV.  DR!  MARSHALL,  OF   KIRKINTILLOCH, 
AND  THE  ATONEMENT  CONTROVERSY. 

(Continued  from  page  166. J 

The  unsound  condition  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chnroh,  in 
regard  to  doctrine,  may  be  still  further  seen  from  the  suggestions  sent 
to  the  Union  Committee  on  this  subject.  We  give  in  full  the  brief 
bat  highly  suggestive  return  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery 
of  Berwick,  of  which  Dr.  Cairns  is  a  member,  he  being  also  a  member, 
and  a  highly  influential  member,  of  the  Union  Committee.  The 
return  from  this  Presbytery  is  as  follows  : — 

"That  the  oommittee,  in  dealing  with  any  other  matter  of  doctrine,  should  be 
{uded  bj  a  reference  to  the  recogniaed  standards  of  this  Church ;  bnt  that  should 
iiMiaiiy  be  made  into  current  interpretcUions  of  these  documents,  such  inquiry  should 
be  extended  to  the  published  and  uncensured  opinions  of  memhera  of  the  eevercU 
(^utrdkea  negotiating,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  opinion  hitherto  tolerated,  and 
bflDceforth  to  be  tolerated,  as  consistent  with  substantial  doctrinal  harmony," 

The  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  doctrine  from  the  different  United 
Presbyterian  Presbyteries  to  the  Union  Committee,  are  with  greater 
or  less  distinctness  in  "  substantial  harmony  '*  with  the  suggestions 
from  the  Berwick  Presbytery,  and  it  must  be  evident,  that  a  union 
fonned  on  these  suggestions,  must  bo  on  the  most  latitudinarvan  basis 
of  allowing  "open  questions."  But  "open  questions "  are  generally 
mentioned  most  distinctly.  The  latitude,  however,  now  claimed, 
nuiges  over  what  are  called  the  "  published  and  uncensured  opinions  of 
members"  (and  including,  of  course,  ministers,  elders,  and  communi- 
cants) of  the  several  Churches — viz.,  the  Free,  the  United  Presbyterian, 
the  Reformed  Presbyterian,  and  English  Presbyterian  Churches.  Let 
any  one  read  the  solemn  questions  put  to  ministers  and  other  office- 
bearers when  ordained,  and  say  in  the  view  of  death,  judgment,  and 
eternity,  if  the  answering  in  the  affirmative,  under  the  latitude  allowed 
by  such  suggestions,  that  we  accept  the  Westminster  Standards  as 
the  ixmfessuyii  of  our  faith,  be  not  a  solemn  mockery  of  God,  and  a 
deluding  of  man  1 

Time  was,  and  that  not  long  since,  when  the  very  proposing  of 
union,  Msely  so  called,  in  harmony  with  such  suggestions,  would  at 
once  with  some  of  the  churches  have  brought  the  negotiations  to  an  end. 
How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch, 
ind  the  suggestions  of  the  Presbyteries  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  No  minister  in  the  United  Secession  Church  displayed  such 
ttal  and  ability  as  he  did  in  advocating  what  is  called  "  Volnnfaryisiu" 
both  from  the  platform  and  the  press,  and  in  Church  Courta  *,  Wt 
ftfter  doctrba^  error  appeared  in  the  United  Secession  C\u\tc\v,  \\e 
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at  fyn<^e  directed  all  his  energies  to  arrest,  if  possible,  by  the  Divine 
blessing,  the  progress  of  error,  and  he  did  this  from  the  press  and  in 
Church  Courts ;  and  we  know,  from  both  private  and  public  sources, 
that  he  regarded  "  Voluntaryism  "  as  almost  unworthy  of  a  thought, 
compared  with  the  momentous  questions  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement.  Dr.  Marshall  fell  back  in  defence  of  the  truth,  not 
only  on  the  Word  of  God,  but  on  "  the  Acts  "  of  the  early  Seceders  on 
Arminian  eiTors,  and  he  quoted  their  "  Acts  and  Deliverances  "  with 
the  highest  approbation.  Nothing,  indeed,  short  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  testimony  is  calculated  to  meet  the  present  exigency  in  con- 
nection with  proposed  schemes  of  union,  this  Testimony  untqidvacally 
stating  the  truth  and  repudiating  the  contrary  errors,  adherence  to  it 
being  required  from  all  ministers,  probationers,  and  elders. 

Dr.  TuUoch,  Principal  of  St  Mary's  College,  and  Professor  of 
Theology  in  St.  Andrews,  a  few  years  ago  startled  all  Scotland,  by 
claimhig  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  Theological  Controversy  '*  (p.  30)  liberty, 
while  professing  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  "  that  all 
allowance  should  be  permitted  for  the  various  changes  of  liviiig  belief 
to  these  d(x;trines  of  a  former  period."  This  is  substantially  the  claim 
put  forth  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Presbytery  of  Berwick  and 
other  Presbyteries,  in  connection  with  doctrine  in  the  Church  that  is 
intended  to  be  formed  ;  but  the  mhtleties  displayed  in  these  negotia- 
tions for  union,  and  the  defence  of  them  from  the  press  and  in  Church 
Courts,  have  often  reminded  us  of  the  sophisms  employed  in  the  cele- 
brated Oxford  Tract  90,  "  to  harmonise  the  teachings  of  the  Puseyite 
school  with  the  Protestant  articles  of  the  Church  of  England." 

We  could  easily  bring  forward  additional  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
errors  referred  to  are  still  widely,  generally,  prevalent  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  We  may  briefly  state,  that  the  able  and  elo- 
quent speeches  of  Drs.  Forbes  and  Gibson,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Wood, 
of  Dumfries,  and  others,  and  the  protests  and  dissents  of  these  ministers 
in  connection  with  the  deliverances  of  the  committee  on  union,  indis- 
putably show  how  much  the  United  Presbyterian  Chiurch  is  tainted 
with  doctrinal  error.  We  have  given  this  preliminary  outline  of  the 
atonement  controversy,  on  account  of  the  wide-spread  ignorance  that 
prevails  on  the  subject,  many  supposing  that  the  decisions  complained 
of  were  all  passed  at  a  single  meeting  of  Synod,  whereas  decisions  on 
the  subject,  becoming  worse  and  worse  year  after  year,  were  passed  at 
seven  meetings  of  Synod,  beginning  with  1841,  and  ending  with  1846. 
We  have  also  given  this  long  statement  in  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  and  to  place  his  noble  and  faithful  con- 
tendings  in  a  proper  light,  freed  from  the  gross  and  false  misrepre- 
aentations  of  these  contendings,  which  wore  given  bv  some  while  Dr. 
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Manhall  was  living,  and  are  still  repeated  by  some  persons  after  he 
is  dead.  We  have  also  given  the  preceding  summary  to  show  that 
the  leaven  of  doctrinal  error  which  first  appeared  prominently  in  the 
United  Secesaion  Synod  in  1841,  is  still  making  progress  in  the  United 
IVesfayterian  Church  in  1869,  extending  over  the  long  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  corroboration  of  this  state- 
ment is  most  conclusive,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
every  one  who  prayerfully  and  impartially  examines  and  compares  it 
witii  the  Westminster  Standards  and  the  Word  of  Grod. 

In  the  preliminary  essay  to  the  posthimious  treatise  of  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, there  is  an  able  outline  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Pelagian 
ennor,  with  special  reference  to  these  errors  as  manifested  at  different 
periods  of  the  Church's  history,  and  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  United  Secession  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches,  Dr.  Forbes 
speaks  in  high  and  merited  terms  of  approbation  of  this  treatise, 
which  he  says,  "  is  argumentative  but  not  controversial,"  and  should 
be  r^arded  as  the  dying  testimony  b}'^  Dr.  Marshall  in  support  of  the 
doctrines  in  connection  with  the  atonement,  for  which  he  had  so  long 
and  ably  contended  both  in  Church  Courts  and  from  the  press ;  and  it 
is  very  affecting  to  be  told,  by  a  near  relative  of  Dr.  Marshall,  that 
he  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  pains  upon  this  book,  and  that  it 
was  completed  by  him  only  the  day  before  his  death.  His  family  can 
remember  well  the  look  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  i:emarked  to 
them,  on  coming  down  stairs,  the  evening  before  his  death,  **  that  his 
work  on  the  Atonement  was  finished." 

Dr.  Marshall  died  on  the  3d  of  December,  1854.  The  treatise  on 
the  Atonement  was  left  by  him  in  a  complete  form,  as  it  is  now 
pablished.  Though  fourteen  yeara  have  elapsed  after  the  death  of 
Dr.  M.  before  the  treatise  was  published,  yet  it  could  not,  we  think, 
have  been  published  at  a  more  opportime  junctiure,  nor  have  obtained 
an  abler  editor.  Like  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of 
Belshazzar,  this  volume  appears  at  a  time  when,  with  reckless 
infatuation,  leading  and  influential  ministers  and  other  parties  seem 
determined  on  schemes  of  latitudinarian  imion,  subversive  of  all  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  liistorical  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
vital  fundamental  doctrines  comiected  with  the  atonement,  and  finished 
work  of  Christ  on  behalf  of  His  Church. 

In  a  brief  introductory  note  in  his  Posthumous  Treatise,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall states  the  nature  of  tlie  question  involved  in  the  atonement 
oontroversy  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  Two  questions  have  been  mooted  respecting  the  work  of  Christ — its  natvre  and 
ik  extent.  First,  for  whom  did  Ho  die— for  some,  or  for  all  ?  Second,  in  what  sense, 
or  nnder  what  relation,  ilid  He  die  for  those  on  whose  account  He  died  ?  It  matters 
soft  much  in  what  order  these  questions  be  discussed,  or  whether  in  the  (liscu»iiiuu 
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they  be  kept  diatixict.  They  naturally  run  into  each  other,  and  whatever  throv 
light  on  either  throws  light  on  both.  It  is  of  greater  importance  to  remark,  thi 
although  they  may  not  seem  to  differ  very  widely,  they  are  yet  found  to  lead  to  vei 
different  results— in  point  of  fact,  they  give  rise  to  what  may  almost  be  regarded  i 
TWO  OPPOSITB  RELIGIONS.  The  advocates  for  definite,  and  those  for  indefinit 
atonement,  are  in  reality  *  two  manner  of  people,'  distinguished  from  each  other  I 
a  line  scarcely,  perhaps,  less  rigid  or  less  clearly  defined  than  that  which  distinguish< 
the  twin  sons  of  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Esau,  with  their  respective  descendants.  It 
this  that  gives  to  the  subject  its  wut  importance" 

In  his  letter  of  23d  May,  1867,  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review,  D 
Marshall,  of  Coupar-Angus,  speaks  sneeringly,  as  Dr.  Davidson  did  i 
1845,  of  what  he  calls  the  gospel  of  Dr.  Wood,  of  Dumfries,  and  D 
Gibson,  of  Glasgow. 

In  the  year  1846,  in  an  introductory  preface  to  a  pamphlet  on  tl 
Atonement,  by  Professor  Hodge,  of  America,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Cunnini 
ham,  Candlish,  M*Crie,  and  Symington  concur  in  stating — 

"That  the  indefinite  view  of  the  atonement,  instead  of  providing  a  better  basis  f 
ike  gospel  offer,  has  rather  the  effect  of  changing  the  character  of  the  thing  offered- 
that  is  to  say,  of  introducing  virtually  another  gospel.  This  is  what  gives  to  tl 
]K>int  at  issue  a  feature  of  overwhelming  moment ;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  m< 
ought  to  beware  of  tampering  with  a  subject  of  such  delicacy  and  sacredness.  Tl 
consequences  of  their  doing  so  reach  farther  than  they  may  at  first  perceive,  or  thf 
themselves  would  approve." 

Yet  SO  little  did  some  elders  in  the  United  Secession  Church  i 
1845  know  about  these  doctrines,  that  in  the  month  of  May  a  meetir 
of  elders  was  held  in  Rose  Street  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  at  which  resoli 
tions  were  passed,  purporting  that  the  discussions  which  then  agitate 
the  body  related  only  to  things  which  were  "  hard  to  be  understood 
and  which  "  involved  distinctions  and  subtleties  with  which  the  grot 
bulk  of  the  elders  and  people  had  no  sympathy."  But,  as  Dr.  Ma 
sliall  says,  "  every  one  of  these  elders,  at  the  time  he  took  office,  ha 
solemnly  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Faith,  avowing,  before  God  ar 
man,  that  it  was  *  the  confession  of  his  faith ' — that  very  Confessic 
with  regard  to  which  he  now  declared  that  the  most  essential  thinj 
contained  in  it  were  things  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy."  (Si 
Preface,  pp.  5,  6.) 

We  fear  that  there  are  in  1869  too  many  who  are  as  ignorant  j 
the  elders  referred  to  at  the  meeting  in  1845. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  treatise,  Dr.  Marshall  mentions  sever 
presumptive  argiunents  to  show  that  the  atonement  is  not  indefini 
or  universal : — 

"  The  first  of  these  arguments  is,  *  that  all  men  shall  not  be  finally  saved.'  T 
second,  that  *  Christ  forelmew  that  all  would  not  be  saved.'  Third,  '  Christ  came 
redeem  a  select  number  who  had  been  chosen  to  life.'  Fourth,  '  Multitudes  h; 
already  gone  down  into  perdition  before  Christ  died/  " 

These  arguments  are  ably  illustrated  and  clearly  established.     1 
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the  second  chapter  Dr.  Marshall  directs  attention  to  "  three  different 
modes"  employed  by  the  advocates  for  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment, for  evading  the  reasoning  in  the  first  chapter,  and  satisfactorily 
refutes  these  objections.  In  the  third  chapter  Dr.  M.  clearly  shows 
that  the  atonement  is  not  and  cannot  be  universal,  on  account  of 
"the  special  relations  which  the  Saviour  sustains  to  His  people  in 
dying."  This  chapter  is  divided  into  "  seven  sections,"  corresponding 
to  seven  different  relations  which  the  Saviour  sustains  to  His  people 
in  dying — "  First,  as  a  Shepherd ;  second,  as  a  Husband ;  third,  as  a 
Surety ;  fourth,  as  a  Substitute ;  fiflh,  as  a  Propitiatory  Sacrifice ; 
aith,  as  a  Ransom ;  seventh,  the  Saviour,  in  dying,  laid  down  His 
life  for  those  who  are  sanctified." 

We  have  read  this  chapter,  and  portions  of  it  again  and  again,  with 
not  only  undiminished,  but  increasing  interest.  It  is  written  in  such 
a  spirit  as  would  have  filled  with  delight  the  hearts  of  our  pious 
ancestors  in  Scotland's  best  days. 

In  chapter  fourth.  Dr.  M.  shows  the  necessity  for  the  atonement, 
from  the  holiness,  the  justice,  and  the  truth  of  God ;  and  in  chapter 
fifth,  directs  special  attention  to  the  order  of  the  Divine  decrees  in 
connection  with  the  atonement. 

In  the  sixth  chapter,  Dr.  M.  shows  how  "  several  texts  which  repre- 
sent the  atonement  as  of  a  general  nature  ought  to  be  interpreted." 
In  this  chapter,  and  throughout  the  volimie  generally,  "  the  exegetical 
bearing  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  M.  are  applied  to  the  elucidation  and 
exposition  of  different  texts,  in  a  manner  which,"  as  Dr.  Forbes 
remarks,  "will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
Biblical  literature  and  criticism." 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  Dr.  M.  directs  attention  to  "  the  call  of  the 
Gospel"  This  chapter  is  written  with  great  ability,  and  contains 
many  important  statements  and  ai-guments.  Dr.  M.  shows  that 
"the  universality  of  the  atonement  is  not  the  basis  of  the  gospel 
caD.^  In  this  chapter  Dr.  M.  vindicates  "  tlie  Marrowmen,^^  as  they 
are  called,  and  also  the  early  Seceders,  from  some  misrepresentations 
of  their  views  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  atonement  and  the 
Gospel  call. 

We  feel,  however,  fuUy  satisfied  that  the  'proper  basis  on  which  to 
rest  the  Gospel  call  is  the  command  op  God.  The  advocates  for  "  a 
universal  atonement,"  and  those  who  sympathise  with  them,  profess 
to  be  very  desirous  "  to  vindicate  the  Divine  integrity  "  in  connection 
with  the  universal  call  of  the  gospel,  and  maintain  that  a  universal 
atonement,  or  the  general  reference,  as  they  interpret  it,  is  neccs- 
«rjr  to  give  integrity  to  the  offer  in  the  gospel.  "All  that  the 
messenger,  however,  has  to  do,  is  simply  to  deliver  the  message 
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which  God  commands  him  to  deliver,  and  to  leave  the  result  wii 
God." 

Dr.  M.,  at  p.  177,  says — "It  appears  to  us  that  the  atoneme 
which  the  gospel  call  annoimces,  and  the  blessings  which  it  invit 
men  to  enjoy  according  to  the  universal  scheme,  is  no  atonement 

auy 

The  universal  atonement,  its  advocates  say,  puts  all  men  in 
"  salvable  state,"  yet  it  saves  no  one,  and  as  they  themselves  adm 
was  never  intended  to  save  any  one.  What  a  basis  is  this  for  the  gos]^^ 
offer !  Surely  as  a  competent  authority  has  said,  "  This  is  to  bui 
the  house  upon  the  sand."  Is  this  a  basis  on  which  to  vindicate  i 
integrity  or  honesty  of  God  as  it  is  sometimes,  we  think,  profane 
put  in  connection  with  the  imiversal  call  of  the  gospel  1  "It  seei 
clear  enough  that  the  atonement,  which  such  a  call  sets  forth,  is  n 
the  atonement  of  Christ"     (p.  178.) 

In  chapter  8  Dr.  M.  answers  several  "  miscellaneous  objectiom 
and  in  the  concluding  chapter  Dr.  M.  gives  a  very  full  and  interests 
summary  of  the  principles  that  have  been  established  in  the  precedu 
part  of  the  volume.  This  chapter  is  particularly  interesting,  j 
page  245,  Dr.  M.  shows  "  that  one  consequence  flowing  from  wroi 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  is,  *  that  there  is  no  such  thii 
as  a  surety-righteousn^ess,^  and  no  imputation  of  righteousness  in  t 
proper  sense  of  the  expression."  "  How  widely  this  differs  from  t 
doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Churches  needs  not  be  said."  Luther, 
is  well  known,  styled  "imputed  righteousness"  the  article  of 
standing  or  falling  Chtux;h,  "  and  all  the  other  Reformers,  with  soi 
trifling  exceptions,  were  accustomed  to  avow  the  same  thing,  as  i 
down  as  the  entrance  of  Arminianism." 

Dr.  M.,  at  page  247,  specially  refers  to  the  erroneous  views 
Albert  Barnes  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  sho^ 
that  Dr.  John  Brown,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Galatians  (p.  91-i 
quotes,  as  expressive  of  his  own  views,  what  he  calls  the  "  well-cc 
sidered  words  of  Barnes."  We  would  specially  direct  attention  to  t 
remarks  of  Dr.  M.  on  this  subject. 

Another  consequence  flowing  from  these  errors  in  regard  to  t 
atonement,  is  that  no  sin  has  been  imputed  to  Christ,  and  consequent 
"  that  the  desert  of  sin  will  remain  for  ever  on  believers." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  think  of  this  doctrine.  No  language  I  know  of  ia  smta) 
for  that.  I  may  call  it  wrong,  but  it  is  worse  than  wrong.  Believers,  indeed,  hi 
no  merit  of  their  own,  and  no  claim  to  favour ;  but  in  the  great  Redeemer  have  tli 
not  every  merit  and  every  claim?  They  have  no  righteousness  of  their  own,  bat 
not  His  righteousness  theirs,  and  is  not  that  meritorious  ?  They  are  one  with  ffivt 
membexB  of  a  body  of  which  He  is  the  head — a  body  animated  by  His  Spirit.  Th 
are  righteous  as  He  is  righteous;  they  deserve  whatever  He  deserves;  they  f 
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^orioQB  in  His  glory.  Eyen  amid  the  imperfections  of  the  present  state  thej  partake 
of  His  hononra— His  inconceivable  honours — His  honours  which  the  lips  of  angels 
eelebrate.  Naj,  not  only  so,  but  they  have  a  title  to  partake  of  these  honours — a 
good  snd  valid  title  which  God  Himself  admits,  and  which  His  law  will  never  cease 
to  msintaiw.  And  if  all  this  be  true  of  them  naWj  shall  it  not  be  true  of  them  when 
they  come  to  die — when  they  arrive  at  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man — 
when  they  are  enriched  with  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God?  Desert  of  sin  !  Away  with  the  expression  I  What  shall  we 
mj  of  those  who  use  such  language  ?  The  men  themselves  are  scarcely  guiltless, 
and  what  most  we  think  of  their  system — the  system  of  which  such  language  is  the 
fruit?   There  is  no  name  for  it— it  is  too  horrid  to  be  named.*'    (p.  251.) 

We  have  marked  several  passages  which  we  would  willingly  have 
quoted,  as  specimens  of  the  style  and  theology  of  Dr.  M. ;  but  wo 
hope  that  our  readers  will  obtain  the  treatise,  and  study  it  carefully 
and  prayerfully.  In  concluding  the  review  of  this  treatise,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  solemn  warnings  given  by  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr. 
Malan,  firom  Geneva,  to  the  second  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  at 
the  meeting  in  Glasgow  in  October,  1843  : — 

"  If,  said  Dr.  Malan,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  not  glorified  in  your  Church,  your 
Church  will  not  be  glorified  in  heaven.  ...  Be  aware  of  Popery ;  and  now  I 
ipesk  not  of  that  Popery  which  can  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but  be  aware  of  the 
^t  of  Popery  in  your  hearts  and  feelings.  Keep  to  the  standards  of  your  faith  — 
preach  Christ  the  Saviour  and  His  atonement  soldy  for  tht  Church— wAely  iot  the 
Church— solely  for  the  Church ;  for  Popery  says  that  His  atonement  is  for  all  men, 
which  is  a  lie.  .  .  .  The  truth  which  has  made  the  Church  of  Scotland  so  con- 
■plcuoas,  is  the  truth  that  Christ  is  God  indeed — ^that  He  is  a  Saviour  indeed ;  that 
He  never  died  for  those  who  are  lost — that  those  for  whom  He  died  He  has  saved 
My  tmd  for  ever.  These  truths  are  brought  out  in  your  symbols ;  they  are  embodied 
w  your  standards,  for  I  have  signed  them.  Therefore  I  advise  you  to  stand  firm  in 
the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints — that  Jesus  is  the  Saviour  indeed. 
Oh  preach  the  creed  of  the  Reformation  that  Jesus  is  the  Redeemer,  and  that  justi- 
ficstioD  is  solely  by  faith  in  His  blood.  .  .  .  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
I  beseech  you,  with  all  my  heart,  as  in  the  sight  of  our  glorious  Lord,  to  be  aware  of 
the  spirit  of  Popery — to  be  aware  of  the  spirit  of  Arminianism,  so  will  you  have 
Jfonr  Church  built  upon  the  Rock  which  is  Christ." 

May  the  warning  of  Dr.  Malan,  which,  like  that  of  Paul  to  the* 
elders  of  Ephesus,  seems  prophetic  of  the  errors  in  doctrine,  which 
"are  now  coming  in  like  a  flood,'*  be  blessed  to  every  Church  in  the 
land,  and  may  the  warnings  addressed  to  the  Chiuroh  in  Ephesus, 
which  "  lost  its  first  love,"  and  to  "  the  lukewarm  Church  in  Laodicea," 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  be  heard  by  the  Churches  in 
Britain,  lest  the  Lord  visit  both  the  Church  and  the  land  with  merited 
jadgments.  "  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  Churches."     (See  chapters  2  and  3  of  Revelation.) 

[Some  strictures  have  been  made  on  the  statements  of  the  above  article  by  Dr. 
MsnhaU  of  Coupar-Angxis  and  a  writer  in  the  Perthshire  Advertiser,  whose  speech, 
we  think,  bewrays  him.  We  intend  to  notice  these  in  an  article  on  the  doctrine  of 
s  general  reference  in  the  Atonement  in  our  next  number.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
bees  much  gratified  by  the  able  and  satisfactory  replies  to  Dr.  Marshall  which  have 
been  given  by  Mr.  Moffat,  in  the  Daily  Review,  and  Mr.  M'Allister,  in  the  9ci9tm0f^ 
-Bdi.  O.  S,  iif.] 
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INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

f  Continued  from  Page  156.^ 

With  the  shadows  that  concealed  the  mornings  our  fears  and  fatigue 
fled  away.  So  like  were  the  hills  and  plains^  and  shrubby  mountain 
hollows  around  Jenin  to  scenes  at  home^  that  nothing  short  of  the 
actual  presence  of  an  enemy  could  have  inspired  us  with  a  sense  of 
danger.  By  four  o'clock  the  eastern  horizon  was  lighted  up  with 
streams  of  crimson.  A  curtain  of  the  dew  of  Hermon  softened  the 
severity  of  the  cloudless  sky.  The  sun^  though  invisible  to  us^  was  by 
this  time  illuminating  the  tops  of  the  western  mountains.  Suddenly 
his  rays  scattered  the  gossamer  drapery^  and^  in  seeming  haste^  his 
fiery  disc  appeared  announcing  another  scorching  day. 

Keen  eyed^  and  early  risers^  as  Easterns  proverbially  are^  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jenin^  for  aught  we  could  see^  were  all  asleep.  Not  even  a 
dog  lifted  his  tongue  to  bid  us  good  morning.  At  no  place  were  we 
less  annoyed  by  the  natives  at  leaving  than  here^  and  excepting  a  few 
stragglers  who  looked  on  at  a  distance  as  we  took  our  departure^  wc 
saw  nothing  of  them.  This  unusual  phenomenon  led  us  to  conclude 
that  the  Turkish  courier  was  a  messenger  of  peace.  The  governor  at 
Nabloiis  knowing  full  well  the  propensities  of  his  brother  at  Jenin, 
doubtless  cautioned  him  against  molesting  "  di  English  mi-lords."  To 
this  we  had  not  the  smallest  objection. 

A  ride  of  thirty-six  miles  was  before  us  that  day ;  there  were  '^  bad 
men  "  in  the  way,  said  Moscs^  and  as  he  seemed  anxious  to  quit  Jenin 
as  quietly  as  possible^  he  had  the  whole  cavalcade  in  motion  by  a  quarter 
after  six  o'clock. 

The  ordinary  route  of  travellers  proceeding  northward  from  Jenin,  is 
the  direct  road  to  Nazareth.  This  course  we  found  from  our  guide 
book  and  maps  to  be  a  long,  heavy  ride,  over  dreary  uninteresting 
mountains,  and  we  therefore  resolved,  at  the  cost  of  an  additional  day, 
to  avoid  it.  Having  cleared  from  Jenin  by  the  northern  highway,  the 
centre  of  a  filthy  stream  similar  to  that  at  Nablous,  and  crossed  Bome 
broken  ground,  Moses  instructed  the  muleteers  to  proceed  with  the 
baggage  animals  by  the  mountain  track  direct  to  Nazareth,  a  dangerous 
experiment  so  far  as  our  property  was  concerned,  while  we  shaped  a 
western  course  towards  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  was  a  dreary 
ride  as  well ;  but  we  were  so  far  compensated  by  the  ever-memoraUe 
scenes  over  which  we  passed. 

Jbzrsel  is  one  of  the  familiar  names  in  Old  Testament  history.  Ffobi 
it  one  of  the  noblest  plains  in  Palestine  derived  its  name,  which  the  Greeks 
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afterwards  softened  into  its  modem  designation  of  Esdraelon.     Viewed 
as  a  whole^  this  plain  is  a  great  triangle^  with  its  base  on  the  east 
stretching  for  fifteen  miles  between  Engannin  and  Tabor^  with  its  apex 
at  the  foot  of  Oarmel — a  distance  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles^  where  the 
Kbhon  flows  through  the  plain,  and  into  the  Bay  of  Acre.     Excepting 
the  great  plain  of  Ootlesyria,  between  the  Lebuion  ranges,  there  is  no 
district  to  be  compared  to  this  for  extent  and  fertility  within  the  compass 
of  the  Promised  Land.     Surrounded  with  battlements  of  hills,  shelter- 
ing it  from  wintry  blasts,  possessed  of  a  rich  loamy  soil  remarkably 
free  of  stones,  moistened,  so  to  speak,  from  its  own  resources,  every 
inch  of  it  might  be  cultivated  like  a  garden.    Jacob,  in  blessing  his 
BODS  before  his  death,  allotted  this  plain  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
^Inachar/'  said  the  dying  patriarch, ''  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down 
between  two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land  that 
it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
imto  tribute."    And  on  the  actual  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the 
inheritanoe  of  Issachar  "  came  out  by  lot "  accordingly.    This  was  a 
striking  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  but  only  in  part.     If  the 
inheritanoe  was  a  source  of  wealth,  it  was  also  a  source  of  warfare  and 
grief.    The  extensive  meadows,  waving  corn  fields,  luxuriant  pastures, 
and  abundant  waters  of  Jezreel,  were  objects  of  temptation  to  every 
invader.     Open  to  the  Philistines  from  the  coast,  to  the  Syrians  from 
the  north,  and  the  predatory  bands  of  the  east,  not  to  speak  of  internal 
fends,  this  plain  was  frequently  the  theatre  of  bloody  battles.     Although 
the  children  of  Issachar  submitted  to  pay  ''blackmail"  to  foreign 
intruders  rather  than  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  they  earnestly 
lasisted  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  in  hopes  of  receiving  in  return 
the  protection  of  his  military  power.     "  Their  knowledge  of  the  times, 
tod  what  Israel  ought  to  do,"  may  therefore  have  contained  in  it  as 
mnch  of  worldly  wisdom  as  of  any  higher  principle. 

On  the  plains  of  Jezreel  Barak  encountered  the  hosts  of  Jabio,  king 

of  Uazor,  under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Sisera.     Barak,  encouraged 

bj  the  prophetess  Deborah,  mustered  his  little  army  on  the  slopes  of 

Tabor,  whence  he  had  an  extensive  view  of  the  enemy's  camping  ground. 

Sisera,  a  skilled  general,  rested  the  base  of  his  operations  on  the  Eishon, 

and  a  finer  position  for  an  army  could  not  have  been  desired.     His 

forces  consisted  of  nearly  a  million  of  trained  soldiers,  supported  by 

nine  hundred  war   chariots  of  iron,  armed  with  scythes — a  sort  of 

artillery  to  which  the  level  character  of  the  country  afforded  full  scope. 

flnmanly  speaking,  Barak  with  his  ten  thousand  peasantry  had  not  the 

shadow  of  a  chance  against  this  Canaanitish  host  of  warriors.    Confident 

in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  knowing  that  the  race  is  not  to  the 

swifty  nor  the  batUe  to  the  strong,  he  marched  from  Tabor  direct  to 
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the  field  of  battle.  Meanwhile  the  elements  were  mustering 
forces  as  well.  ''The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sis 
Dark  clouds  gathered  over  the  mountains^  rain  poured  in  torrents  < 
their  sides^  and  the  Kishon  rapidly  swelled  into  a  flood^  deluging  the  j 
The  charioteers  and  horsemen  of  Sisera  would  get  entangled  in 
miry  ground^  and  the  swollen  river  cut  ofi*  the  retreat  of  his  foot 
Thus  situated;  the  Hebrews  had  an  immense  advantage^  and  cc 
quently  the  first  onset  sent  vast  numbers  of  the  enemy  down  the  ro 
stream.  The  triumph  to  Israel  was  complete.  Sisera  on  seeing 
all  was  lost,  lighted  off  his  chariot  and  fled,  and  the  same  day  f 
victim  by  the  hands  of  Jael. 

About  halfa-oentury  afterwards,  another  memorable  conflict 
plaoe  on  this  plain.  The  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and  other  f 
tribes  combined,  and  pitched  their  camp  for  a  hostile  purpose  ii 
valley  of  Jesreel.  "  They  lay  along  the  valley  like  grasshoppen 
multitude,  and  their  cameb  were  without  number,  as  the  sand  bj 
seaside  for  multitude."  This  was  more  a  plundering  horde  th: 
disciplined  army,  but  none  the  less  dangerous  on  that  account  t( 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Israelites  at  this  time 
no  king,  and  were  even  without  a  leader.  Gideon,  a  brave,  patt 
man,  under  supernatural  guidance  selected  three  hundred  men, 
by  a  skilful  stratagem  fell  upon  this  vast  multitude  under  the  dark 
of  night,  and  threw  them  into  such  a  panic  and  confusion, ''  that  e 
man's  sword  was  set  against  his  fellow,  even  throughout  all  the  h 
The  rest  were  hotly  pursued  by  the  Israelites,  and  completely  roi 
and  their  princes,  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  slain.  So  decisive  was  the  vici 
that  the  land  enjoyed  peace  thereafter  for  forty  years. 

Many  other  interesting  events  are  associated  with  this  distric 
Palestine,  some  of  which  may  be  noticed  as  we  pass  along.  On 
south-east  portion  of  Esdraelon,  there  are  the  considerable  ruins  ol 
city  of  Jezreel,  once  one  of  the  royal  residences  of  the  kings  of  Isi 
to  the  north  of  it  is  Shunem,  where  Elisha  was  occasionally  enterta 
by  the  Shunamite ;  and  in  the  same  direction  the  village  of  Nain,  w 
the  Saviour,  by  a  striking  miracle,  raised  to  life  the  widow's  son  v 
being  carried  to  the  tomb.  Some  of  these  places  are  distinguish^ 
the  page  of  sacred  history  for  what  was  good,  others  for  evil,  but 
deeply  interesting  as  portions  of  the  Promised  Land.  One  spot,  1 
ever,  had  in  a  particular  degree  fixed  itself  in  my  mind  above  all 
rest.  Long  before  starting  on  the  journey,  I  had  almost  vowed  to 
it.  It  was  now  in  sight — the  last  battle-field  of  Saul  and  Jonatha 
and  could  have  been  reached  in  little  more  than  an  hour  ;  yet  circ 
stanoes  would  not  permit  of  the  desire  being  gratified.  There  on 
right,  distant  about  four  miles,  are  the  low,  dark  mountains  of  Gil 
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ruiog  ftbrnptlj  from  tbe  plain,  and  recalling  most  vividly  to  my  mind 
006  (^  the  most  touching  and  humiliating  events  in  the  history  of  God's 
iDcieiit  people.  During  the  reign  of  Saul,  the  Philistines,  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  Hebrews,  invaded  his  kingdom  in  great  force,  and 
encamped  in  the  very  heart  of  it  at  Shunem,  near  Jezreel.  Saul's 
vmj  occupied  the  heights  immediately  above  the  eastern  arm  of  the 
pliin.  Knowing  well  that  if  this  impending  battle  was  lost,  his  dynasty 
ffu  lost  with  it,  he  resolved  to  lead  in  person,  and  to  risk  his  own  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  sons  in  the  cause.  No  general,  however,  was  ever 
^aced  in  a  more  perilous  and  hopeless  position  than  was  Saul  at  this 
erisis.  Given  up  of  God,  demoralised  in  mind,  impetuous  in  temper, 
ud  rash  in  action,  he  reached  the  climax  of  desperation  by  resolving  to 
ttk  counsel  at  an  evil  spirit.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  battle,  he  lefb  the  camp  in  disguise,  travelled  through  a 
wild  country  to  the  village  of  Endor,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  for 
tbe  ignominious  purpose  of  consulting  a  witch !  That  the  anointed  king 
of  Israel,  the  father  of  the  brave,  noble-hearted  Jonathan,  should  have 
come  to  this  is  indescribably  sad !  As  Saul's  road  lay  close  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy,  he  had  to  return  under  covert  of  the  night,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  interview  he  had  had  with  the  '^  familiar  spirit," 
under  a  still  more  gloomy  state  of  mind.  In  such  desperate  circum- 
stances a  coward  would  have  fled  and  left  his  army  to  its  fate.  But  Saul 
wag  DO  coward.  Possessed  of  true  nobility  of  spirit,  and  endowed 
with  great  natural  courage  and  strength,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
imagine  him  buckling  on  his  sword,  summoning  up  his  remaining 
energies,  and  inspiring  his  followers,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  for  the 
deadly  struggle — 

**  ViTarrion  and  chiefs !  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Heed  not  the  corse,  though  a  king's  in  your  path : 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath ! 

'*  Thou  who  art  bearing  my  buckler  and  bow, 
Should  the  soldiers  of  Saul  look  away  from  the  foe. 
Stretch  me  that  moment  in  blood  at  thy  feet ! 
Mine  be  the  doom  which  they  dared  not  to  meet. 

'*  Farewell  to  others,  but  never  we  part. 
Heir  to  my  royalty,  son  of  my  heart ! 
Bright  is  the  diadem^  boundless  the  sway, 
Or  kingly  the  death,  which  awaits  ns  to-day !  '* 

With  the  break  of  day  the  battle  began.  ''  The  Lords  of  the  Phil- 
istines passed  on  by  hundreds,  and  by  thousands,"  great  in  numbers 
aod  undaunted  in  courage,  disciplined  in  the  art  of  war,  and  fired  with 
leal  for  their  country  and  their  gods.  While  the  Israelites — a  sorry 
contrast — with  a  broken-hearted  and  utterly  dispirited  leader,  were 
scattered  on  the  mountains  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.     One  result 
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was  certain.  Driven  back^  and  up  the  slopes  of  Gilboa^  by  the  fien 
and  overwhelming  hosts  of  the  Philistines^  Saul's  army  was  easily  ai 
irretrievably  defeated.  '^  And  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  ai 
the  archers  hit  him  ;  and  he  was  sore  wounded  of  the  archers.  Th( 
said  Saul  unto  his  armour-bearer,  draw  thy  sword  and  thrust  n 
through  therewith,  lest  these  unciroumcised  come  and  thrust  n 
through,  and  abuse  me.  But  his  armour-bearer  would  not,  for  he  w: 
sore  afraid.  Therefore,  Saul  took  a  sword  and  fell  upon  it.  Ai 
when  his  armour-bearer  saw  that  Saul  was  dead,  he  fell  likewise  upc 
his  sword,  and  died  with  him.  So  Saul  died,  and  his  three  sons,  ai 
his  armour-bearer,  and  all  his  men,  that  same  day  together."  Dav: 
at  this  moment  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  Althou^ 
excluded  by  dire  oppression  from  taking  part  in  the  battle,  he  tremble 
for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom.  He  revered  Saul  as  the  Lord^s  anointe< 
and  his  aflfection  for  Jonathan,  his  son,  was  unbounded.  An  Amalekii 
in  the  vain  expectation  of  reward,  went  and  informed  David  of  the  resu 
of  the  battle.  Oonfessing,  falsely,  to  be  the  murderer  of  Saul, ''  Davi 
said  unto  him,  how  wast  thou  not  afraid  to  stretch  forth  thine  hand  t 
destroy  the  Lord's  anointed,"  and  he  caused  him  to  be  instantly  pi 
to  death.  With  inconsolable  grief,  David  lamented  over  the  death  ( 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  ''  Tell  it  not  in  Gatb,  publish  it  not  in  the  stree 
of  Askelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  tl 
daughters  of  the  unciroumcised  triumph.  ...  0  Jonathan,  th( 
was  slain  in  thine  high  places.  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brotb 
Jonathan :  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to  me  w: 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.  How  are  the  mighty  fallei 
and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! "  The  very  field  of  conflict,  the 
bare,  bleak,  and  utterly  barren  slopes,  look,  even  to  this  day,  as  if  th( 
held  in  remembrance  the  patriots'  invocation  of  the  Divine  displeasu] 
on  a  scene  so  sad.  '^  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dei 
neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  oficrings :  for  there  tl 
shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  thouj 
he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil." 

Our  road  lay  along  the  western  margin  of  Esdraelon.  About  U 
hours  from  Jenin  we  reached  Ta^annak,  the  ancient  Taanach,  a  sma 
village  standing  on  a  rising  ground  close  to  the  hills.  Taanach  was 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of  Manasseh.  It 
mentioned  in  the  triumphal  song  of  Deborah  after  the  battle.  ''  Tl 
kings  came  and  fought ;  then  fought  the  Kings  of  Canaan  in  Taanac! 
by  the  waters  of  Megiddo."  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  are  the  ruii 
of  Sejjibi,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  a  large  khan,  and  a  few  rea 
nanto  of  nuirble  columns.  These  are  all  that  remain  of  Segio,  of  tl 
JRoiDAa  pmod,  and  of  the  onoe  famous  Meigiiddo  of  the  Bible.    Hon 
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efff  insigiiifioaQt  now^  it  must  then  have  been  a  place  of  strength. 
Before  the  waters  of  Megiddo  the  right  wing  of  Sisera's  army  took  up 
its  pootioQ  at  the  great  battle  above  described. 

At  a  subeequent  period^  Megiddo  witnessed  a  conflict  which  ended 
with  a  very  different  result.  In  the  reign  of  Josiah^  Pharaoh-nechoh, 
King  of  ^gj^t,  proclaimed  war  against  the  King  of  Assyria.  His  way 
to  the  east  lay  through  Palestine.  Josiah,  for  some  mysterious  reason^ 
nfldived  to  prevent  him.  Pharaoh^  having  no  quarrel  with  the  King 
of  Jndah^  counselled  him  not  to  interfere — ^'What  have  I  to  do 
with  thee^  thou  King  of  Judah  ?  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day, 
bot  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war  ;  for  God  commanded  me 
(0  make  haste  ;  forbear  thee  from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me, 
tbit  He  destroy  thee  not/'  Josiah  spurned  the  advice.  Assembling 
his  troops,  he  advanced  on  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo,  and  there  this 
good  prince  was  mortaUy  wounded  and  carried  dead  to  Jerusalem. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  plain,  here,  were  under  cultivation. 
The  soil  was  reddish,  but  good,  and  now  and  again  we  crossed  grassy 
svamps  indicating  the  presence  of  moisture.  Fellahs,  all  armed,  were 
variously  employed — ploughing,  watering,  cutting  down  green  crop,  &c. 
If  they  are  ^'bad  men,"  as  Moses  called  them,  they  have  equally 
bid  neighbours.  Every  year  hordes  of  Ishmaelites,  with  their  cameb, 
horses,  and  herds  come  across  the  Jordan,  just  as  the  crops  become 
usable,  and  eat  up  every  green  thing.  Being  lawless  banditti,  owning 
DO  authority,  travellers  are  exposed  to  great  risks  at  their  hand.  Few, 
indeed,  succeed  in  crossing  Esdraelon  without  either  being  plundered  or 
paying  a  heavy  backsheeah,  amounting  to  much  the  same  thing,  and  the 
least  show  of  resistance  is  as  certain  to  end  in  something  worse.  We 
savr  the  ^'  black  tents  of  Kedar "  in  scores,  dotting  the  margin  of  the 
plain,  and  met  several  parties  of  their  bronzed  proprietors.  Their  dress 
was  scant  and  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  turban  which  almost  concealed 
the  face,  a  striped  camel-hair  blanket  round  the  shoulders,  bare  legs, 
iod  sandals  on  their  feet.  Some  of  them  were  mounted  on  beautiful 
Arab  steeds  and  heavily  armed.  On  passing,  we  took  care  promptly  to 
ofier  the  accustomed  salaam^  which,  to  our  comfort,  was  in  every 
iosUnce  politely  returned.  The  day  was  excessively  hot — probably 
Bot  under  130  degrees — and  as  Moses,  in  bis  anxiety,  hurried  us  along, 
we  rode  twenty  miles  without  a  pause. 

About  midway  in  the  plain,  close  to  the  mountains  of  Samaria, 
(tends  TeU  Kaimon,  indicating  the  site  of  some  ancient  town.  On  its 
weetem  side  is  Wady  el-Milh,  or  the  '^  Salt  Valley."  This  wady  is  the 
boondary  line  between  Carmcl  and  Samaria.  Some  of  these  places, 
however,  were  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  plain,  and  the  xmv^ixpiktt 
awae  tor  eo  manj  miles  rendered  the  road,  in  a  painful  deg;iee,  mou<c>- 
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toDOos.  Towards  the  other  extromitj  of  EsdraeloD  we  came  to  a  lai 
sycamore  tree^  the  only  tree  in  the  district^  and  having  been  in  i 
saddle  for  six  hours^  wc  were  glad  to  rest  and  lunch  in  the  shade  of 
branches.  There  were  beautiful  wildflowers  growing  near  by^  and  tii 
though  I  was^  I  set  out  to  botanize  and  secure  some  trophies.  A  f 
plant  of  the  Tritomi  species  grew  from  a  rocky  fissure.  I  was  anzi( 
to  remove  it  with  the  root^  and  while  trying  to  dislodge  it^  ran  so 
risk  of  being  bit  by  a  serpent  which  was  coiled  up  in  the  hole.  Resu 
ing  the  maroh^  a  short  ride  brought  us  to  the  roots  of  Garmel^  and 
what  was  more  agreeable^  for  the  time^  a  fountain  of  excellent  wat 
This  was  the  fountain  es-Sa'ddehy  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Kishoi 

Mount  Carmel^  and  '^  that  ancient  river^  the  river  Kishon^"  arc 
history  of  themselves !  The  Kishon  is  small  during  the  hot  seaso 
but  from  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  the  deep  bed  it  has  scooped 
the  plain,  we  could  see  that  at  other  seasons  it  must  be  a  power 
stream.  Its  liability  to  a  sudden  and  great  rise,  from  the  near  mounti 
torrents  when  rain  falls,  is  evident.  Elijah  warned  Ahab  when  he  s 
that  rain  was  coming,  ^'  Prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  tl 
the  rain  stop  thee  not."  And  to  the  same  cause,  humanly  speakii 
is  to  be  attributed  the  sudden  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  Sisei 
army.  Farther  west,  the  main  channel  of  the  Kishon  touches  c]os> 
the  base  of  Carmel.  This,  in  all  probability,  was  the  place  wh< 
Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal.  After  demonstrating  to  Ahab  1 
existence  of  the  true  God,  and  that  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  whom 
countenanced,  were  idolaters,  he  said — ''  Take  the  prophets  of  Bai 
let  not  one  of  them  escape.  And  they  took  them,  and  Elijah  broug 
them  down  to  the  brook  Kishon,  and  slew  them  there." 

The  scenery  here  rapidly  changed  from  the  plain  open  country 
hill  and  dale,  the  fountain  and  the  flood.  On  our  left  rose  abrup 
the  variegated  ridges  and  wooded  heights  of  Carmel.  The  hills 
Galilee,  covered  with  oak  trees  and  underwood,  fell  down  in  grace 
slopes  on  our  right,  leaving  a  narrow  vale  between,  through  which  1 
Kishon  flows,  and  our  path  lay.  Immediately  in  front  was  the  stirri 
town  of  Haifa,  and  beyond  it  the  plains  of  Akka  or  Acre  and  1 
Mediterranean  sea.  Near  to  Haifa  the  country  was  positively  bear 
fuL  Large  stretches  of  fine  grassy  sward;  oaks,  which  looked  as 
they  had  seen  a  thousand  winters  pass ;  gardens  well  stocked  with  fr 
trees  and  vegetables,  and  protected  by  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear ;  a 
small  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  herding  themselves.  In  most  oti 
places  few  females  were  to  be  seen,  but  here  they  predominat 
Groups  of  ladies,  as  I  should  name  them,  for  they  wore  eviden 
of  the  better  sort,  sat  under  these  magnificent  oaks  chatting,  a 
enjojiDg  tbeir  pipes  and  coffee.    They  ^ei^  mo^tVj  dx<^BSied  in  pi 
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wUto  flowing  robes^  after  the  fashioDS  of  Cairo,  ezcepiiDg  the  veil. 
Our  path  lay  dose  by  some  of  these  groups  of  smoking  beauties^  and 
te  oould  flee  that  they  had  open  European  countenances,  black  glossy 
litir,  perfdmed,  no  doubt,  with  mutton  suet,  and  sparkling,  speaking 
ejes.  Thdr  supposed  descent  from  the  crusaders  may  account  for  their 
western  complexion  and  features.  The  town  of  Hidfa,  which  contains 
some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  is  prettily  situated,  and  looks  white  and 
clean  at  a  distance.  But  no  town  in  Palestine  more  belies  its  exterior. 
Built  on  the  extremity  of  a  long  sandy  beach,  fortified  by  a  rickety, 
broken-down  wall,  with  two  or  three  rusty  cannon  lying  about  in  the 
mud,  and  many  of  the  houses  mere  hovels,  it  has  a  most  miserable 
ippearance.  Entering  by  the  eastern  gate,  which  in  itself  was  a  laby- 
lioth,  and  politely  hailed  by  a  sentinel  in  petticoats,  we  were  ushered 
It  once  into  the  so-called  bazaar.  Here  we  saw  the  place  to  advan- 
iige.  The  principal  street  was  about  nine  feet  wide.  Each  side  was 
lined  with  small  spaces  about  six  feet  square,  innocent  of  roof  or  cover- 
ing, in  which  haughty  Moslems  sat  among  handfuls  of  silk  scarfs, 
printed  cottons,  tobacco  and  pipes,  oranges  and  onions.  So  narrow  was 
the  passage,  that  at  some  places  these  followers  of  the  prophet  had  to 
draw  in  their  tawny  legs  to  allow  us  room  to  pass.  The  centre  of  the 
street,  if  street  it  may  be  called,  was  a  ditch  containing  at  least  six 
mches  depth  of  liquid  filth.  Our  horses'  feet  stirred  up  this  common 
sewer,  and  the  stench  was  terrible.  So  bad,  that  all  the  stinks  we  had 
encountered  in  Egypt,  though  mixed  and  shaken  together,  would  have 
been  weak  in  comparison.  With  no  feeling  of  regret,  therefore,  we 
eseaped  through  another  gate  on  the  west  into  a  purer  atmosphere. 

We  had  arranged  to  quarter  for  the  night  in  the  Latin  Convent  on 
tbe  summit  of  Carmel.  Half-an-hour  from  Haifa  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  staircase  leading  to  the  convent.  This  was  a 
bea?y  climb  of  seventeen  hundred  feet.  The  stair  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock  on  the  mountain  side.  The  steps  are  high,  and  at  many  parts 
ibont  as  perpendicular  as  those  of  the  great  pyramid.  We  had  that 
dty  ridden,  under  a  blazing  sun,  some  thirty-five  miles,  which  rendered 
this  last  stage  sufficiently  trying  to  nerve  and  muscle.  There  was  no 
alternative,  and  once  on  the  ascent  we  found  we  dared  not  attempt  to 
rest,  as  none  of  the  steps  were  large  enough  to  hold  a  horse's  four  feet 
It  a  time.  We  had  therefore  to  struggle  on,  and  my  own  feeling  was, 
that  I  would  never  reach  the  top.  As  in  other  instances,  the  fatigue 
WIS  amply  repaid.  We  reached  the  convent  in  time  to  witness  from 
iU  lofty  balcony,  before  the  sun  went  down,  one  of  the  grandest  sights 
the  eye  could  rest  on.  North-east,  the  sharp,  spear-like  peaks  of  Her- 
nioii  seemed  to  pierce  the  cloudless  sky ;  directly  north  rose  t\ie  &wq^^ 
ciowM  of  ^^that  goodly  mountain  Lebanon ;"  far  below,  on  out  t\^\i, 
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laj  the  lovely  bay  and  city  of  Acre^  famed  in  modern  European  history ; 
before  us  spread  out  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  as 
we  looked  on  the  magnificent  scene^  the  sun^  like  a  blazing  fire^  plunged 
into  the  waters  of  the  Ghreat  Sea. 

Oarmbl  hy  the  sea,  or  the  "  Fruitful  Tree,"  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  of  Bible  mountains.  It  is  intimately  associated 
with  both  the  prosperity  and  the  desolation  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 
'*  Uzziah,"  we  read,  '^  had  vine-dressers  in  Carmel,"  indicating  its 
fertility."  As  symbolising  the  glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  Isaiah 
declares  that  '^  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excel- 
lency of  Oarmel  and  Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;"  and 
Solomon,  adopting  the  same  object  as  prefiguring  her  beauty,  bursts 
out — '^  Thine  head  upon  thee  is  like  Carmel,  and  the  hair  of  thine 
head  like  purple;  the  King  is  held  in  the  galleries."  Warning  the 
Israelites  of  coming  judgments,  Amos  was  commissioned  to  announce 
— ^^  The  Lord  will  roar  from  Zion,  and  utter  His  voice  from  Jerusalem ; 
and  the  habitations  of  the  shepherds  shall  mourn,  and  the  top  of  Carmel 
shall  wither."  And  Isaiah  describes  their  actual  accomplishment  in 
touching  and  emphatic  terms — ^^  The  earth  moumeth  and  languisheth : 
Lebanon  is  ashamed  and  hewn  down :  Sharon  is  like  a  wilderness ;  and 
Bashan  and  Carmel  shake  off  their  fruits." 

Carmel  is  not  simply  a  mountain,  but  an  extensive  range.  Its  length 
is  about  eighteen  miles,  its  breadth  nearly  five  miles,  and  its  highest 
peak  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After 
all  that  has  befallen  the  country,  Carmel  retains  to  this  day  a  large 
share  of  its  original  beauty.  On  the  north,  its  oak  forests,  deep  dark 
dells,  and  vine-clad  terraces,  fall  down  on  the  fertile  plain  of  'Akka ; 
while  its  southern  side,  a  combination  of  the  wild,  grand,  and  fertile, 
descends  on  the  *'  Vale  of  Dor."  Shrubby  brakes  of  evergreen  plants 
form  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  more  distant  and  less  productive  parts, 
and  may  be  viewed  as  at  once  relics  of  its  ancient  glory,  and  earnests 
of  the  future  when  the  Lord  ''  will  bring  Israel  again  to  his  habitation, 
and  he  shall  feed  on  Carmel  and  Bashan,  and  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  Mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead." 

"One  of  the  sweetest  retreats,"  says  Murray,  ^'one  of  the  most 
luxurious  resting-places  for  the  weary  traveller  in  all  Palestine,  indeed 
in  all  Syria,  is  the  Convent  of  Carmel."  Pitched  on  the  summit  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  precipice  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  jutting  into 
the  sea,  with  the  coast  of  Dor  on  the  south,  Phoenicia  on  the  north,  and 
the  crown  of  Carmel  at  its  back,  no  more  grand  or  romantic  position 
could  have  been  selected.  The  building  is  a  square  block  of  large 
^Umensions,  with  tiers  of  windows,  and  a  dome  or  cupola  springing  out 
of  the  centre.    The  site,  of  course,  is  a  holy  spot,  and,  like  all  hUg 
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fboety  has  snffered  sererelj  at  the  hands  of  infidels.  When  Napoleon 
Boiu^aiie  besieged  'Akka^  the  convent  was  converted  into  a  French 
hoqntal,  and  on  his  departure  it  was  plundered  and  ruined  by  the 
TiAb.  Through  the  perseverance^  fanaticism,  and  zeal,  for  fourteen 
yetrs,  of  a  monk  called  Jean  BaUiata,  the  building  was  restored  at  a 
eost  of  more  than  half-a-million  of  ^ncs.  For  this  remarkable  service 
to  the  Church  he  was  canonised,  and  a  record  of  his  deeds  inscribed  on 
the  floor  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  mountain  there  are  numerous 
grottos,  the  retreats  of  hermits  and  anchorites  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
ducf -0£  these  is  the  ''  Gave  of  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets,"  and  there  is 
nothing  against  the  idea  that  it  may  have  sheltered  Elijah  and  other 
pbos  Israelites  from  the  sword  of  persecution.  Farther  up  the  moun- 
tain, behind  the  convent,  is  the  scene  of  Elijah's  sacrifice.  The  locality 
m  every  respect  corresponds  with  the  Bible  narrative,  and,  although 
tkere  is  no  building  or  ruins  to  establish  its  identity,  the  spot  has, 
from  time  immemorial,  been  called  by  the  Arabs  d-Maharrakah — the 
"Baming,"  or  the  '*  Sacrifice."  Here,  then,  we  may  suppose,  stood 
Joebel's  altar  to  Baal ;  from  that  little  fountain  which  perennially 
bobUes  forth  its  water  Elijah  filled  the  trenches  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  before  invoking  fire  from  heaven ;  on  this  spot  the  Lord  answered 
bj  fire  the  voice  of  His  servant ;  and  from  it  four  hundred  and  fifty 
prophets  of  the  idol  were  hurled  down  the  mountain  and  slain  at  the 
brook  Kishon — Nahr  MukuUa — the  *'  River  of  Slaughter."  How  con- 
foonded  and  ashamed  must  Ahab  have  been  at  the  conduct  of  Elijah ! 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  the  prophet  again 
inyokes  the  interposition  of  the  true  Qod.  A  destructive  famine  was 
pcerailing  over  the  land  from  want  of  rain,  and  all  life,  animal  and 
vegetable,  was  rapidly  dying.  Casting  himself  down  on  the  earth,  with 
litt  &ce  to  the  ground,  Elijah  ordered  his  servant  to  ^^  go  up  and  look 
toward  the  sea."  He  did  so,  and  returning,  said,  ''  There  is  nothing." 
The  order  was  repeated,  and  at  the  seventh  time  he  announced  ^^  a 
little  doud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand  " — the  token  of  deliverance, 
ui  abundant  rain. 

Whatever  views  may  be  taken  of  monasticism  as  a  system  (and  the 

vriter  has  already  expressed  his  on  the  subject),  it  is  only  fair  to  own 

that  monks,  as  a  rule,  are  hospitable  to  strangers.     The  Carmelites  are 

specially  distinguished  for  this  virtue,  and  the  weary  traveller,  whoever 

or  whatever  he  may  be,  is  never  turned  away  from  their  gates.     Of 

tills  I  can  speak  from  experience.     On  reaching  the  convent  gate  we 

were  at  once  admitted,  our  horses  taken  charge  of,  and  ourselves  con- 

dneted  to  a  large  apartment  furnished  with  couches  so  comfortable  that 

they  leemed  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  for  our  wearied  limbs.   On^ 
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of  our  kind  entertaiDers^  in  a  few  minutes^  brought  basins  of  water  th 
we  might  wash  our  hands^  another  a  supply  of  lemonade,  of  their  o\ 
preparing,  to  quench  our  thirst,  and  after  that  cups  of  warm  coff< 
The  ride  of  that  day  had  been  unusually  hard  on  me.  Moses  looked 
to  see  if  we  were  all  right,  and  finding  me  groaning  with  fatigue,  aske 
good  humouredly,  but  with  provoking  irony,  whether  I  wished  to  ri 
back  that  night  to  Jenin.    '^  Your  horse,"  he  said, ''  is  all  ready/' 

After  resting  half-an-hour  we  proceeded  to  inspect  the  interior  of  tl 
convent.  To  give  anything  like  an  intelligible  description  of  the  hou 
would  have  required  a  much  more  lengthened  examination  than  i 
could  afford.  Throughout,  the  building  is  of  substantial  masuiu'y^  tl 
partitions  are  of  stone,  the  corridors,  lobbies,  passages,  sitting-roon 
are  all  flagged  with  heavy  pavement,  and  the  bedrooms  are  floored  wi 
a  whitish  clay  nearly  as  hard.  With  up-stairs  and  down-stairs,  eno 
mous  passages,  balconies,  and  galleries,  the  construction  of  the  buildii 
was  quite  bewildering.  How  many  apartments  it  contains  I  did  n* 
learn;  but,  judging  from  the  number  of  doors,  which  were  thick 
planted  in  the  passages,  there  must  be  accommodation  for  sever 
hundreds  of  persons  at  a  time.  Many  portions  of  the  walls  were  dec 
rated  with  paintings  and  prints,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  wit 
symbols  of  Popery,  and  every  comer  was  scrupulously  clean.  Tl 
church  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  is  not  large,  but  striking 
grand — ^a  glare  of  gold  and  silver  decorations.  Adjoining  it  is  tl 
"  holy  of  holies,"  correspondingly  grand,  and  in  a  side  apartment  tl 
library.  The  library  is  extensive,  and  is  said  to  contain  many  ra 
works.  I  read  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  books,  which  were  uniform 
bound  in  vellum,  and  observed  that  the  most  of  them  were  in  Lati 
Greek,  or  Italian.  The  altar  stands  in  a  large  recess  directly  over  tl 
cave  where  Elijah  hid  himself  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  Jezelx 
The  Carmelites  trace  the  origin  of  their  order  to  Elisha,  who  succeeds 
not  only  to  the  grotto,  but  also  to  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  and  they  taJ 
great  delight  in  narrating  their  unbroken  lineage  from  that  distinguishi 
prophet. 

After  visiting  the  principal  places,  we  were  conducted  to  the  dinin 
room,  where  an  excellent  dinner  was  prepared.  Dinner  was  follows 
by  wine  and  fruits  without  limitation,  then  coffee,  and  pipes  at  pleasui 
Two  of  the  brothers,  cowled,  cloaked,  and  barefooted,  waited  on  us 
table,  and  were  very  attentive.  After  dinner  we  had  some  oonversatic 
with  one  of  them,  and  found  him  frank  and  intelligent.  How  many 
the  order  there  were  in  the  convent  I  did  not  ascertain.  Besides  thei 
two,  I  saw  only  another — a  venerable  looking  man  of  some  three  sooi 
and  ten.  Strict  rule  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  all  convents,  i 
eight  o'clock  we  were  courteously  informed  that  the  hour  of  rest  hi 
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eone,  Aown  to  our  bedrooms^  and  asked  at  ivrhat  hour  we  wished  to 
baft  bfeak&st.  The  dormitories^  like  the  rest  of  the  hoosc^  were  clean 
lad  eomfortable.  The  beds  stood  high  from  the  floor,  were  closely 
flotaioad  with  white  muslin  to  exclude  mosqaitoes,  and  the  one  allotted 
to  ■»  was  still  further  protected  by  having  at  the  foot  a  huge  iron  cross. 
Sneerdj  grateful  for  so  much  comfort,  I  lay  down  among  the  monks  of 
Ourmel.  Though  wonderfully  comfortable  in  our  tents,  this  was  inoom- 
ptrsUy  aoperior,  and  I  felt  no  small  regret  at  being  awakened  at  four 
o'eloek  by  the  heavy  toll  of  the  matin  bell. 

We  roee  shortly  thereafter,  had  a  morning  airing  around  the  convent, 
githered  some  wild  flowers,  breakfasted  at  six,  and  at  seven,  with  mixed 
feiiiBgi  of  pity  and  respect,  took  leave  of  our  hosts.  Moses,  for  what 
nuon  I  did  not  know,  led  us  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  opposite  to 
Asty  by  which  we  had  come.  Though  not  so  steep  as  the  other  it  was 
■noh  more  difficult,  and  extremely  dangerous.  There  was  no  road  or 
pith,  only  a  ng-iag  tract  firom  one  rocky  stratum  to  another.  The 
psatest  eare  was  therefore  necessary  in  turning  the  sharp  comers,  and 
not  the  least  difficulty  was  in  avoiding  a  tumble  over  our  horses'  ears. 
My  animal,  although  remarkably  sure-footed,  had  a  strong  habit  of 
ahrays  taking  the  shortest  road.  Mr.  H.  was  riding  next  to  me  in 
ftoot,  here,  and  within  a  few  yards,  and  observing  that  my  horse  was 
Boving  direcUy  after  his,  called  out  to  me,  ^'  turn  the  corner  or  your 
seek  b  broken."  It  was  too  late.  My  horse  was  on  the  ledge,  and 
eoild  not  retrace.  I  guided  his  descent  as  I  best  could,  and  happily  he 
alighted  on  '^  all  fours."  This  was  matter  of  thankfulness  as  we  were 
tbcm  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  from  the  bottom.  On  reaching  the 
lerel  ground,  we  turned  to  the  sea,  rode  along  the  beach  hard  to  the 
parpendioular  rock  on  which  the  convent  stands,  and  gained  the  plain 
on  its  northern  side.  With  the  bay  of  Akka  on  our  left  we  again 
wmed  the  little  plain  that  lies  between  it  and  Haifa.  Moses  left  us 
Wre  to  make  some  purchases,  and,  contrary  to  orders,  we  started  off 
without  him.  As  might  have  been  expected,  we  took  the  wrong  road, 
haded  in  the  garden  of  some  distinguished  native,  and  ran  no  small 
riA  of  being  shot  at,  or  taken  up  for  trespassing.  For  this  we  were 
iidebted  to  the  restless  impetuosity  of  Mr.  IL,  who  was  perpetually 
eootriving  some  ^'  tall "  exploit  by  word  or  deed. 

That  was  a  lovely  morning.    The  road  for  several  miles  was  rideablc. 

If 6  took  it  easy,  and  I  enjoyed  it  greatly.     On  the  left  we  skirted  the 

■argin  of  an  extensive  marsh,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  on  the  face  of  a 

kill,  passed  the  Moslem  village  of  Kefr  esh  Sheikh.      As  the  sun 

aseended  in  the  firmament  the  beat  became  excessive.    We  were  well 

prai0eted  by  white  turbans  and  v6ib,  for  we  could  not  carry  our 

umbreUia  on  horseback  ;  still,  we  melted  down  severely.     A  small 

R 
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accident  occurred  here  to  our  restless  companion^  Mr.  H.^  which,  if  i 
had  the  effect  of  warming  up  his  wrath,  cooled  down  his  outer-man  fo 
the  time.  Two  hours  from  Haifa  we  reached  the  ford  of  Nahr-el 
Mukutta,  the  main  body  of  the  Kishon.  The  river  at  this  place  run 
between  steep  banks  of  loamy  soil,  some  fifteen  feet  high,  and  onl 
fifteen  to  twenty  yards  apart.  Being  then  the  dry  season,  the  water  wa 
shallow,  not  more  than  three  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  but  the  soft  mudd 
bottom  renders  the  crossing  at  all  times. troublesome,  and  adds  anothe 
foot  to  the  depth.  Arab  horses,  we  found,  were  ever  ready  and  willin 
to  serve  the  rider,  whether  it  were  to  dash  over  a  sandy  desert,  dim 
a  rocky  mountain  side,  or  skirt  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but  the 
shrunk  at  the  sight  of  water,  and  would  quiver  at  the  very  touch  c 
marshy  ground.  From  this  peculiarity  in  tKeir  nature,  we  had  som 
trouble  both  at  Shechem  and  Jenin,  where  we  had  to  ride  along  runnin 
streams.  At  this  ford,  el-Mukutta,  Moses  lead  the  way,  and  we  foUowe 
one  by  one  in  his  track  to  make  sure  of  keeping  in  the  shallow  channe! 
Mr.  H.,  in  order  to  get  ahead,  entered  the  river  a  little  farther  down 
and  where  it  was  consequently  deeper.  His  horse,  with  some  urging 
went  safely  over  the  bank  into  the  water,  but  in  mounting  the  farthe 
side  which  was  steep,  muddy,  and  sh'ppery,  his  saddle  girths  gave  waj 
and  saddle  and  rider  slipped  back  right  into  the  stream.  Fortunate  i 
was  that  there  was  no  flood,  else  poor  Mr.  H.  might  have  come  to  a  le& 
glorious  end  than  did  the  fleeing  hosts  of  Sisera. 

It  may  seem  strange,  though  not  the  less  a  fact,  that  on  journies  c 
this  kind  the  members  of  a  party  cannot  afford  to  wait  on  each  othe 
for  trifling  occurrences.  Mr.  H.  shouted  to  Moses  to  stay  and  assie 
him,  but  no.  With  his  usual  comical,  sarcastic  grin,  he  merely  replied 
'^  You  should  have  followed  me,"  and  with  the  rest  of  the  party  rod 
on.  Nor  did  the  mischief  end  in  the  Kishon.  On  the  other  side  a  bo| 
or  marsh,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  lay  between  us  and  the  mountaini 
This  was  a  difficult  and  somewhat  dangerous  ride.  My  horse  wen 
nearly  to  the  girths  at  every  step,  and  there  was  no  certainty  against 
plunge  over  the  head.  Hassan,  whose  business  it  was,  dismounted  t 
assist  Mr.  H.  While  repairing  the  saddle,  his  faithful,  endurioj 
donkey  and  Mr.  H.^s  horse  went  off,  leaving  both  riders  behind.  The 
had  therefore  no  choice  but  to  splash  through  the  quagmire  on  fool 
and  carry  the  saddle  between  them.  On  regaining  terra  firma,  w 
called  a  halt  till  they  rejoined  us.  Mr.  H.  was  a  tall,  spare  figoit 
wore  a  black,  low  crowned,  broad  brimmed  Yankee  hat,  and  otherwis 
was  rigged  in  rusty  blacks.  The  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  soon  driet 
up  the  wet  from  his  clothes,  but  left  the  mud,  which  turned  white 
Being  thus  half  white,  half  black,  partly  clay,  and  partly  somethinj 
else,  his  new  jjihytique  was  most  comical.     We  restrained  our  humom 
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thongh  not  without  difficulty.     Mrs.  H.  could  not^  and  at  her  husband's 
expense  gaYO  way  to  unbounded  merriment. 

Palestine^  in  respect  of  its  products^  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
provinoes.  In  one  district  you  will  find  almost  nothing  but  wild 
moaolains  terraced  for  the  vine ;  in  another  cornfields  and  fertile  pasture 
plains ;  and  elsewhere,  miles  on  miles,  of  the  olive  and  the  fig.  We  had 
piaaed  through  some  of  these,  as  the  reader  has  learned,  and  now  we 
have  reached  what  might  be  called  the  "  Province  of  the  oak."  Wind- 
iog  through  shady  glens  among  the  Galilean  hills,  capped  with  lovely 
oaks,  and  covered  with  dense  underwood  below,  we  were  intensely 
strock  with  their  similarity  to  scenes  in  our  own  land.  At  eleven,  a.m., 
we  lunched  under  the  outspread  branches  of  a  lofty  oak,  enjoyed  the 
^orious  landscape,  and  specially  as  an  evidence  of  the  beauty  and 
Taiied  fertility  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  rich  mountain  districts  are 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs.  We  passed  some  of  their  wretched 
bamlets,  which  were  merely  a  collection  of  mud  hovels.  They  live, 
however,  chiefly  in  tents.  Although  understood  to  be  kind  to  travellers 
who  cast  themselves  on  their  hospitality,  Tyloses,  no  doubt,  showed  his 
wisdom  by  passing  through  their  territory  as  quietly  as  possible.  In 
fact  he  pronounced  them,  in  his  favourite  phrase,  to  be  ^^  bad  men.'' 
Cnwing  these  woody  ranges  which  descended  by  graceful  sweeps  on  the 
eastern  side,  we  lighted  on  the  plain  of  Semunieh,  the  northern  arm  of 
JeoeeL  On  its  eastern  side  we  came  on  the  fountain  of  Semunieh, 
where  we  refreshed  both  man  and  beast.  Here  a  few  fellahs  were  at 
work  in  the  fields,  women  and  girls  were  carrying  water  from  the 
foontain,  in  skins,  to  water  the  soil,  and  we  could  not  help  sympathising 
with  their  struggle  to  overcome  tlie  scorching  heat  of  the  climate. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  we  passed  several  parties  of 
lahmaelites — merchantmen  driving  their  merchandise  on  mules  and 
donkeys  somewhere  to  a  market.  In  the  rear  of  one  of  these  little 
caravans  rode  a  lady,  of  some  distinction,  on  a  white  ass,  and  holding 
over  her  head  a  white  umbrella.  She  was,  no  doubt,  the  mistress  and 
owner  of  the  "  band."  The  circumstance  instantly  reminded  me  of  the 
'^ great  woman"  of  Shunem,  who  entertained  Elisha  as  he  passed 
through  those  parts  of  the  country. 

Farther  east  the  scenery  assumed  a  more  barren  and  dreary  aspect. 
Bleak  mountains  rose  in  rapid  succession  with  villages  perched  on  their 
lideg,  so  closely  does  the  semi-desert  tramp  on  the  fertile  fields  in 
Palestine.  While  anxiously  longing  for  our  bivouac  for  the  night,  a 
lordy  green-topped  mountain,  the  most  beautiful  we  had  seen  in  the 
land,  suddenly  started  into  view.  The  contrast  was  most  remarkable, 
^Bite  an  oasis,  and  when  Moses  shouted  out,  *'  there  is  Tabor,"  the 
nental  aeosation  was  correspondingly  strong.     But  we  ride  on,  gratified 
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with  the  fact  that  a  nearer  view  of  that  interesting  locality  awaits  us  o 
the  coming  day.  We  are  now  approaching  a  spot^  the  name  of  whicl 
like  other  names  in  Palestine,  sends  a  thrill  through  every  Christia 
bosom — a  name  associated  with  the  early  life  of  Jesus  and  our  oommo 
Christianity — the  place  where  Joseph  and  Mary  dwelt^  and  where  th 
Son  of  God,  clothed  in  human  nature,  sojourned  for  thirty  years — th 
"City  of  Nazareth?" 

In  that  one  remarkable  event  the  whole  history  of  Nazareth  may  b 
said  to  centre.  Previous  to  that  there  is  no  mention  even  of  its  nami 
Subsequently  it  became  ^'  a  household  word  throughout  Christendom, 
and  was  closely  allied  with  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem  in  all  that  relate 
to  the  earthly  sojourn  of  our  Lord.  After  He  passed  from  this  work 
the  place  fell  back  into  its  former  obscurity,  and,  notwithstanding  th 
privileges  it  enjoyed,  there  was  not  a  Christian  inhabitant  in  it  till  th 
times  of  Constantine.  In  the  sixth  century,  when  Popery  was  makin 
head  in  the  east,  as  well  as  in  the  west,  the  holy  places  of  Nazareth  wei 
searched  out  and  consecrated  as  sites  for  churches.  One  of  these  wi 
the  house  of  Mary,  which,  of  course,  was  discovered.  In  a.d.  136 
Nazareth  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Sultan  Bibars,  and  continued  in  thi 
state  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  The  Franciscans  haying  (in  a.i 
1620)  obtained  possession  of  the  grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  as  it 
called,  built  the  church  which  stands  over  it  at  the  present  time. 

Although  there  is  nothing  strikingly  picturesque  in  the  appearanc 
of  Nazareth,  its  position  is  peculiarly  romantic.  ''Fifteen  rounde 
hills,"  writes  an  ancient  author, ''  seem  as  if  they  had  met  to  form  a 
enclosure  to  guard  this  secluded  spot.  A  rich  and  beautiful  fiek 
abounding  in  gay.  flowers,  in  fig  trees,  small  gardens  hedged  with  tfc 
prickly  pear,  lies  in  the  midst  of  these  green  hills.  Nazareth  is  a  rofii 
and  like  a  rose  has  the  same  rounded  form,  with  mountains  for  it 
leaves."  Luke  speaks  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  wi 
built — a  seeming  contradiction  to  an  existing  fact.  This,  howeve 
only  brings  out  the  truth  more  clearly.  While  situated  in  a  dec 
hollow,  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  Nazareth  actually  stands,  and  hs 
ever  stood,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  one  of  these  mountains.  This  sho? 
how  rigidly  exact  Bible  writers  were  even  in  their  casual  allusions  1 
places.  What  Bethany  was  to  the  Saviour  in  His  manhood,  Nazarel 
was  to  Him  in  boyhood.  In  the  orderings  of  Divine  providence,  it  seen 
warrantable  to  suppose  that  the  obscurity  and  seclusion  of  this  plac 
among  other  reasons,  led  to  its  being  selected  as  the  scene  of  His  ear 
life. 

The  population  of  Nazareth  is  estimated  at  four  to  five  thousan 
It  bears  the  character  of  being  a  Christian  town,  and  the  inhabitan 
are  said  to  carry  a  high  head  because  of  their  Christianity.    In  the  E;; 
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there  may  be  aaid  to  be  only  two  classes  of  religionists — Christians  and 
Moelems — all  who  profess  in  any  way  to  believe  in  Christ  being  included 
in  the  former.  Accordingly,  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth 
are  Greeks^  Latins^  or  Maronites.  Apart  from  their  religion,  they  are  a 
saperior  olass  of  people,  for  Palestine,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
manners.  Their  evident  independence  of  character  was  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  what  is  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  all  the  more  so, 
as  we  found  it  associated  with  courtesy  and  civility.  It  is  matter  of 
surprise,  and  of  deep  regret,  that  Protestantism  does  not  have  a  single 
representative  in  the  place  where  the  very  foundation  of  its  faith  was 
first  proclaimed. 

Go  the  side  by  which  we  approached  Nazareth  rises  the  ''  Mount  of 
Precifitation."  Close  by  it  runs  a  small  gorge,  down  which  we  had 
to  ride,  so  steep,  rugged,  and  break-neck,  that  it  looked  as  if  the  worst 
aoeess  that  could  be  found  had  been  selected  as  an  entrance  to  the  town. 
If  Mr.  H.  went  over  his  horse's  rear  in  the  Kishon,  Mr.  E.  went  over 
his  here,  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  disagreeable  occurrence  in  the  midst, 
of  such  interesting  associations.  Like  other  towns  we  had  seen,  the  in- 
terior was  thoroughly  disappointing.  In  some  quarters  it  is  moderately 
well  built,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  appearance,  comfortable.  But  gene- 
rally speaking,  it  consists  of  mere  hovels  and  dilapidated  buildings. 
The  streets  were  narrow  passages,  and,  like  those  of  Haifa,  a  foot  deep 
of  dirt  in  the  centre.  In  the  outskirts  we  were  saluted  by  a  dozen  or 
more  of  dogs,  the  most  ferocious  we  had  seen  in  the  country,  and 
foand  them  swarming  in  every  part  of  the  town.  Passing  through  the 
bazaars,  miserable  collections  of  merchandise ;  through  groups  of  idlers, 
men,  women,  and  children — the  most  of  them  smoking ;  and  up  and 
down  alleys  of  dirt  and  dust,  we  reached  our  tents  on  the  north  side  of 
tite  town,  glad  to  find  everything  safe. 

Hoars  being  precious,  we  proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  in  the  ancient  City.  The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  was  close 
kj  our  tents.  Over  the  spring,  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  is  the  Greek 
Church  of  the  Annunciation.  The  water  is  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct, 
uid  is  emitted  into  the  fountain  by  spouts  from  the  face  of  a  small 
aocient  building.  To  this  spot  the  young  women  of  the  town  resort, 
Gsptoially  in  the  evenings,  in  surprising  numbers.  They  carry  the  water 
in  jars,  containing  two  to  six  or  eight  gallons  each,  poised  on  their 
beads,  with  remarkable  ease  and  grace.  That  evening  they  formed  one 
^tinuons  stream,  to  and  from  the  town,  while  a  crowd  of  them  stood 
chatting  beside  the  fountain,  each  jealously  watching  her  turn.  Their 
dre»  was  partly  ^^  bloomer,'*  but  modest,  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
there  the  anklet — the  tinkling  ornaments  of  the  feet.  We  next 
the  Church  of  the  Latins,  a  square  of  heavy  stone  buildio^ 
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built  over  a  grotto,  the  real  place  where  the  Virgin  stood  when  si 
received  the  wonderful  ^^  annunciation  "  from  the  angel  that  she  was 
be  the  mother  of  the  Saviour.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  abo 
seventy  feet  square;  massive  piers  support  a  vaulted  roof;  the  altar 
resplendent  with  the  usual  decorations ;  and  portions  of  the  walls  a 
curtained  with  rich  tapestry,  and  ornamented  with  paintings.  Tl 
original  holy  house  of  Mary  was,  according  to  Romish  traditio 
miraculously  carried  to  Loretta,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  where  it 
still  to  be  seen ;  yet  here  we  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  '^  kitchen 
a  low  rude  cave.  On  the  floor  the  words  verhum  caro  Factum  est  are  c 
in  the  pavement.  But  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  building  is  tl 
"  suspended  miracle,"  a  marble  pillar  hanging  from  the  roof.  I  ex 
mined  the  pillar,  which,  truly,  is  suspended ;  but  as  the  upper  end  of 
entered  a  dark  hole,  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  that  it  hung  fro 
nothing.  From  the  church  we  were  conducted  to  the  house  where  Ma: 
is  said  to  have  made  a  supper  in  honour  of  the  Saviour,  and  shown  tl 
stone  table  at  which  He  and  His  disciples  sat ;  then  to  a  small  chap< 
formerly  Joseph's  workshop,  and  which  still  contains  his  bench  ai 
other  articles  of  his  furniture ;  and  lastly,  there  was  pointed  out  to 
*'  the  brow  of  the  hill "  whence  the  enraged  Nazarenes  threatened 
cast  Jesus  down  headlong. 

No  particular  spot  in  Nazareth  can  now  be  identified  with  any  of  tl 
events  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  Some  of  the  ancient  foundations  point 
out  to  us  may  have  existed  at  that  remote  period,  but  we  cannot  1 
certain.  One  thing  can  truthfully  be  said,  however,  that  in  His  bo 
hood  He  often  ran  about  these  streets ;  accompanied  His  mother 
that  fountain;  gazed  on  these  whitened  cliffs,  and  often  trode  the 
time-beaten  paths.  In  all  probability,  Uis  Divine  character  was  u 
veiled.  His  public  ministry  commenced,  and  His  grand  mission  of  mer 
to  our  world  first  announced  here.  Reflecting  on  these  momento 
events,  we  gladly  turned  from  the  loathsome  relics  of  Popish  supersi 
tion  to  enjoy  the  evening  hour  in  the  suburban  walks  of  Nazareth. 
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In  our  lust  number  we  noticed  the  death  of  Mr.  Craig,  and  promise 
some  account  of  his  life  and  work.  We  undertake  such  an  accou: 
the  more  readily  that  we  are  persuaded  bis  great  modesty  kept  h 
tjrlents  and  worth  and  usefulness  from  being  so  widely  known  as  th< 
deserved  to  be.  As  a  man  and  as  a  minister  his  character  ar 
attainments  were  of  a  high  order,  as  we  think  the  following  bri 
memorial  sketch  will  show. 


..  i 
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Mr.  Craig  was  bom  on  September  7,   1827.     His  parents  were 
connected  with  the  Original  Secession  congregation  of  Pollockshaws. 
After  a  few  years*  attendance  at  the  parish  school,  during  which  he 
acquired  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  he-  began  to  learn  a 
trade.     But  He  who  found  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  at  their  nets 
found  him  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  and  said  to  him,  **  Follow  Me.** 
In  his  diary  he  writes — "  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  about  my  fif- 
teenth year  the  Lord  took  a  gracious  dealing  with  my  soul."     The 
change  wrought  by  this  gracious  dealing  soon  began  to  show  itself. 
It  was  said  of  him  as  of  Saul,  "  Behold,  he  prayeth."     His  mother 
has  often  been  heard  to  say  that  during  the  time  he  continued  at 
manual  labour  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
meal  hour  in  secret  prayer.     He  was  asking,  too,  like  Saul,  what  the 
Lord  would  have  him  to  do,  and  he  soon  found  the  answer  in  a  strong 
impelling  purpose  to  devote  himself  to  the  sacred  ministry.     His 
consecration  of  himself  to  God,  and  to  His  service  in  the  gospel  of 
His  Sou,  he  formally  embodied  in  a  solemn  written  covenant  which, 
did  space  permit,  we  would  gladly  quote  entire,  as  showing  the  clear 
and  full  views  he  had  early  attained  of  the  way  of  life,  and  the  fervour 
and  wholeheartcdness  of  his  piety.     The  following  sentences  will  show 
how  truly  he  felt  that  he  was  not  his  own  : — 

"Further,  if  it  shall  please  my  Gotl  to  spare  my  life,  and  qualify  me  for  the  great 
work  after  which  I  aspire,  by  His  grace  given  unto  me,  I  shall  be  willing  to  promote, 
by  all  lawful  means,  with  those  talents  which  He  has  seen  fit  to  bestow,  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  of  my  Lonl  Jesus  Christ  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  He  may 
■end  me,  and  that  I  shall  not  give  myself  up  to  a  detestable  indifference  and 
oeiitrality  in  the  cause  of  God  ;  but,  denying  myself  and  my  own  things,  I  shall  seek 
first  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  His  cause  and  people ;  and  that  through 
grace,  forsaking  the  counsels  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  leaning  on  carnal  oonfi- 
deoces,  I  shall  endeavour  to  depend  on  the  Lord,  and  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  His 
Word,  and  to  hearken  to  His  voice  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.  In  all  which 
{vofessing  my  own  weakness,  I  earnestly  pray  to  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  mercies, 
Anwgh  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  bo  merciful  to  me  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
tbt  I  may  do  my  duty,  unto  the  praise  of  His  grace,  to  whom  be  all  glory,  world 
without  end.     Amen." 

Tn  the  resolution  here  expressed,  "  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Idngdom  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  He 
may  send  me,"  we  have  what  we  take  to  be  an  essential  mark  of  a 
Divine  call  to  the  ministry.  Such  a  resolution  is,  when  sincere,  the 
response  of  Christ's  Spirit  within  to  His  command  from  without,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world."  It  is  the  imqualified  surrender  of  the  prophet 
—"Here  am  I,  send  me."  Were  tiie  spirit  of  it  more  prevailing 
Mnong  our  students  and  preachers,  there  would  be  less  difficulty 
in  finding  labourers  for  the  foreign  mission  field. 

After  he  had  resolved  to  study  for  the  ministry,  Mr.  Craig  set 
himself  to  prepare   for  entering  the  University.      He  had  special 
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difficulties  U>  eucouuter,  but  with  indomitable  zeal  and  perseverance 
ho  grappled  with  and  overcame  them.  For  some  years,  while  a 
student,  he  taught  a  day-school  in  his  native  town,  which  was  well 
attended,  and  felt  to  be  a  source  of  good  in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country;  and  one  can  easily 
understand  that  the  youthful  teacher  was  exposed  to  sneers  and 
slighting  remarks  from  those  of  his  own  ago  who  felt  rebuked  by  his 
decided  piety  and  mortified  by  his  successful  aspirings.  The  Christian 
spirit  in  which  he  bore  such  treatment,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes 
in  his  diary,  appears  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  To-day  I  have  been  openly  insulted  in  the  street,  and  insulted  at  the  achooL 
The  Lord  grant  mo  to  say,  with  a  holy  man  of  old,  '  So  let  them  curse,  for  God  hath 
bidden  them.'  The  exercise  of  humility  so  much  inculcated  in  the  Scriptures  is,  I 
fear,  much  awanting  with  me,  and  God  may  hereby  be  humbling  me.  At  all  events, 
may  the  Lord  give  grace  to  imitate  Him  who,  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again 
— who  was  insulted,  buffeted,  and  spit  upon,  and  yet,  when  dying,  said,  *  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.*  O  Lord,  do  Thou  forgive  those  who 
have  tried  to  injure  me,  for  Jesus*  sake." 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Craig  was  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  congregation  of  Pollockshaws,  it  is  said  that  he  was  most  active 
and  imtiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote  its.  welfare.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  young  men  to  take  a  hearty  interest  either  in  the 
temporal  or  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  church  with  which  they 
have  connected  themselves,  but  to  his  power,  and  beyond  his  power, 
ho  was  willing  of  himself.  He  was  a  zealous  and  esteemed  Sabbath- 
school  teacher.  When  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  congregation  to  the  office  of  deacon.  A  year 
or  two  later,  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  to  the  office  of  the  ruling- 
eldership.  A  very  competent  witness  certifies  that  "  both  as  deacon 
and  elder  he  discharged  with  fidelity  and  satisfaction  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  office,  being  most  assiduous  in  every  good  work,"  and 
that  "  those  associated  with  him  in  the  Session  and  congregation  have 
all  along  watched  his  public  career  with  interest,  and  have  rejoiced 
in  the  success  attending  his  unwearied  labours." 

Mr.  Craig  all  along  took  a  lively  interest  in  our  Home  Mission,  and 
though  unable  from  distance  to  act  as  a  member  of  conunittee,  he 
privately  communicated  suggestions  which  were  felt  to  be  valuable. 
He  had  learned  from  experience  the  necessity  and  value  of  home 
mission  work.  From  a  minute  of  Session,  dated  February,  1 853,  we 
learn  that  he  was  regularly  appointed  to  act  as  catechist  or  home 
missionary,  under  the  sanction  and  supervision  of  that  court,  and 
received  a  stated  salary.  In  this  work  he  continued  up  till  the  period 
of  his  license,  and  there  is  still  evidence  of  the  grateful  appreciation 
in  which  his  varied  labours  among  the  poor  and  the  spiritually  desti- 
tute were  held. 
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On  the  oocasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  National  Covenants  by  the 
Sjnod  in  Bftay,  1853,  Mr.  Craig,  as  a  student  of  theology,  joined  in 
the  bond.  Into  the  proceedings  of  that  solemn  occasion  he  entered 
with  profound  interest  and  with  all  his  heart  This  appears  from  the 
minute  account  of  them  he  hsB  entered  in  his  diary,  and  from  the 
following  prayer  with  which  the  account  concludes : — 

**Htlp  me,  O  Lord,  to  bear  in  mind  the  solemn  derotement  wliioh  I,  in  the  public 
UBser  herein  deeeiibed,  have  this  day  made  to  Thee.  Give  grace  to  be  faithful. 
I  Mknowledge  my  weakness  and  frailty.  O  prevent  me,  with  Thy  goodness,  from 
pag  back — ^from  apostatising  from  the  public  cause  to  which  I  have  given  my  solemn 
adherence.  Grant,  Lord,  that  by  the  services  of  this  day  Thy  glory  may  be  promoted, 
tks  irteiesti  of  Thy  cause  advanced,  and  Thy  saints  edified  and  built  up  in  the  holy 
faith.  Grant  that,  through  the  merits  of  Thy  dear  Son,  my  Saviour,  these  things 
Bsy  be,  and  give  grace  to  Thy  most  unworthy  servant.** 

In  the  spirit  of  this  entire  consecration  of  himself  to  God  and  to 
His  cause,  Mr.  Craig  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies.  A  fellow- 
student,  and  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  first  made  his 
acquaintance  at  the  Theological  Hall,  writes — *^  As  a  student,  he  occu- 
pied a  high  place  in  the  Hall.  His  discourses  were  always  carefully 
prepared,  and  as  a  speaker  he  was  at  once  acknowledged  to  be  facile 
princeps.  In  our  private  intercourse  I  found  that  he  had  an  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  grace,  was  a  strong  Original 
Seceder,  and  had  an  ardent  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry." 

Having  completed  his  studies  and  passed  his  preliminary  trials  with 
high  approbation,  Mr.  Craig  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  1854.  His  popular  talents  as  a  preacher 
were  at  once  recognised,  and  in  about  six  weeks  after  his  license  they 
secured  him  a  unanimous  call  to  the  congregation  of  Kirriemuir. 
His  settlement  there,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  February, 
IB55,  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  Few  pastors  have  been  able  to 
ttj  more  sincerely  regarding  their  flocks — "  Ye  are  in  our  hearts  to 
die  and  live  with  you."  And  few  flocks  have  more  warmly  loved  and 
iu^y  esteemed  their  pastor.  To  the  brother  whose  words  we  have 
quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  he  often  said — "  I  am  afraid  the 
We  the  people  manifest  to  me  will  cause  me  to  be  unfaithful  to 
than."  But  all  who  kuew  him  will  agree  with  tliat  brother  when  he 
adds — "  Faithftilness  was  a  distinguished  trait  of  his  character.'* 
From  the  first,  he  took  heed  to  the  ministry  which  he  had  received 
in  the  Lord  to  fulfil  it  He  was  regular  and  assiduous  in  pastoral 
visitation ;  he  began  Bible  classes  for  the  yoimg ;  he  instituted  fellow- 
ship meetings ;  he  organised  a  young  men's  Sabbath  morning  fellow- 
iiiup  association ;  in  addition  to  two  regular,  services  during  the  day, 
be  preached  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  always  once  a  month,  and  for 
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some  time  as  frequently  as  once  a  fortnight.  At  these  evening  ser- 
vices, which  were  generally  attended  by  crowded  audiences,  he  not 
only  preached  powerfully  and  impressively  "  the  common  salvation," 
but  he  also  took  occasion  to  declare  what  he  believed  to  be  "the 
j)re8ent  truth  " — the  whole  truth  and  will  of  Christ  in  opposition  to 
the  prevailing  errors,  abuses,  and  retrograde  tendencies  of  the  time. 
On  these  occasions,  penetrated  with  his  subject,  and  anxious  to  convey 
a  powerful  impression  of  it  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  he  often 
exerted  himself  physically  till  he  was  greatly  heated ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  great  strain  on  the  organs  of  the  chest,  suc- 
ceeded by  sudden  transition  to  the  cold  night  air,  tended  to  bring  on 
that  pulmonary  disease  which  has  shortened  his  days.  It  is  easier  to 
say  he  ought  to  have  spared  himself  than  to  realise  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  which  prompted  him  not  to  do  it  Still  it  is  well  for  young 
ministers  to  remember,  that  between  frigid  lifelessness  in  the  pulpit 
and  over-exertion  there  is  a  medium  which  they  ought  to  study,  and 
that  in  the  delivery  of  their  message,  as  in  all  their  work,  "  it  is  not 
by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

Some  two  years  after  his  ordination,  Mr.  Craig  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Jane  Grorthie,  of  Kirriemuir.     About  a  year  afterwards, 
we  find  him  grat«ftilly  writing  in  his  diary — "  In  my  dear  wife  I  have 
received  a  favour  from  the  Lord.     Gentle,  prudent,  pious,  managing, 
she  has  been  a  source  of  comfort  to  me,  so  far  as  that  can  be  obtained 
from  imperfect  creatures."     No  one  who  knew  them  intimately  will 
regard  this  as  the  blind  and  partial  estimate  of  a  doting  affection.    In 
health  and  in  sickness,  Mrs.  Craig  has  proved  herself  in  every  sense  a 
help  meet  for  her  husband.      One  who  had  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  writes — "  She  encouraged  him  in  his  labours,  and  made  his 
home  cheerful  and  happy.     The  watchfulness  and  tender  care  of  her 
ministrations  during  his  last  illness  were  very  great ;  and  they  were 
gratefully  and   lovingly  appreciated  by  him,  and  tended  much  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  and  in  view  of 
passing  over  the  Jordan.*'     On  the  day  on  which  their  daughter  and 
only  child  was  bom,  the  thankful  father  formally  gave  her  up  to  God 
in  language  which  we  quote,  as  a  rebuke  to  many  parents,  and  an 
example  to  all : — "  I  hereby  dedicate  her  to  the  service  of  a  Three-One- 
God — to  the  love  of  the  Father,  the  redemption  of  the  Son,  and  the 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit — to  be  com- 
pletely saved  and  ultimately  brought  to  glory  through  Divine  grace 
— taking  hold  of  God's  free  offer  of  Himself,  *  I  am  thy  God,  and  the 
God  of  thy  seed.'     I  would  desire  also  to  give  her  up  to  the  dispoaing 
will  of  Divine  providence,  to  be  dealt  with  by  God  in  harmony  with 
her  eternal  salvation,  as  His  omniscient  wisdom  may  see  meet." 


.1* 
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rtly  after  his  ordiiiatiou,  he  was  appoiuted  clerk  to  the  Presby- 

f  Perth  and  Aberdeen,  an  office  for  which  his  knowledge  of 

and  his  love  of  order  and  exactness  peculiarly  Rtted  him.     On 

ligning  the  office  some  months  before  his  death,  the  Presbytery 

ed  a  minute,  expressing  their  high  sense  of  the  care  and  fidelity 

hich  he  had  discharged  its  duties,  and  their  deep  and  sorrowful 

thy  with  him  under  the  protracted  affliction  which  had  rendei*ed 

iignation  necessary. 

he  spring  of  1860  Mr.  Craig  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the 

.  congregation  of  Thurso.     He  knew  that  the  prosecution  of 

11  would  occasion  considerable  trouble,  expense,  and  delay  to 

[>ngregation,  as  well  as  anxiety  to  his  own  flock  at  Kirriemuir. 

s  strongly  persuaded  that  if  a  minister  in  these  circumstances 

ike  up  his  mind  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  he  owes  it  to  all  parties 

it  be  known  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  therefore  at  the  first  meet- 

*  the  Presbytery  after  the  issuing  of  the  call,  he  asked  and 

ed  leave  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

er  maturely  consideriDg  the  matter,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  that  I 
emainiDg  at  Kirriemuir ;  but  that  if  the  Thurso  congregation,  after  being  made 
f  this,  shall  prosecute  their  call  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod,  and  if  the  Synod  shall 
it  more  for  the  Divine  glory  and  the  general  good  of  the  Church  that  I  shall 
ilated  to  Thurso,  I  trust  that  I  shall  have  grace  given  me  to  acquiesce  in  that 

n 

■ 

loes  not  appear  that  the  congregation  of  Thurso  took  further 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  call,  and  thus  the  statement  so 
erately,  and  we  may  add,  so  imselfishly  made,  saved  all  parties 
perplexity  and  trouble. 

Craig  had  a  special  reason  at  this  time  for  desiring  to  remain 
;  his  own  people.  They  had  gratified  his  heart  by  the  willing- 
ad  zeal  with  which  they  had  responded  to  his  call  to  join  in  the 
1  exercise  of  publicly  renewing  our  National  Covenants,  in  a 
luited  to  present  circumstances.  For  some  time  previously  he 
een  engaged  in  directing  their  minds  to  the  nature,  the  obliga- 
nd  the  seasonableness  of  the  duty,  and,  as  the  result,  upwards 
hty  expressed  their  desire  to  enjoy  the  solemn  privilege  of 
g  in  the  Ijond,  On  the  day  of  Covenanting  Mr.  Craig  was 
d  by  several  of  his  ministerial  brethren ;  and  it  was  felt  to  be 

of  refreshing  by  pastor  and  people,  as  well  as  by  friends  from 
congregations  who  were  present.  We  think  it  right  to  mention 
what  perhaps  is  not  generally  known,  that  it  was  with  our 
ed  brother  the  movement  originated,  Avhich  led  to  the  renewal 
Covenants  by  the  Svnod  in  May,  1866.  It  was  he  who  brought 
B  overture  to  his  Presbytery,  which,  when  submitted  to  the 
,  led  to  the  resolution  to  engage  in  the  sacred  work.     He  was 
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too  weak  at  the  time  to  be  able  to  be  present  in  body,  but  how 
entirely  he  was  present  in  spirit  appears  from  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary : — 

**  May  16, 1866. — Thu  day  the  Synod  are  to  engage  in  Covenanting.  Would  have 
been  glad  to  be  present ;  but  owing  to  indisposition  am  kept  at  home.  Endeavooied 
to  nnite  in  spirit  with  the  brethren.  May  the  Lord  own  the  work  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  bless  to  my  soul  what  I  hare  attempted  in  priTate.** 

Wo  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Craig's  pastoral  zeal  and  efficiency. 
He  was  continually  on  the  watch  for  means  by  which  to  promote  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  well-being  of  the  souls  committed  to  his  care. 
Among  those  means,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  ministry,  he 
prepared  and  printed  a  "  Pastoral  Address "  to  his  people,  in  which 
he  presses  the  duties  of  personal,  &mily,  and  social  religion,  as  well 
as  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  consistent  adherence  to  their  public 
testimony,  with  much  judiciousness  of  statement,  great  variety  and 
force  of  motive,  and  all  the  affectionate  earnestness  and  fidelity  of  one 
who  watched  for  their  souls,  as  one  that  must  give  an  accoimt  As 
this  "Address"  was  published  in  the  Magazin-e  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  we  do  not  occupy  our  space  with  extracts  from  it;  but  we 
would  suggest  that  our  readers  will  find  it  profitable  to  refer  to  it  as 
we  have  done,  under  the  impression  of  the  seal  set  upon  its  statements 
and  exhortations  by  the  author's  early  death.* 

The  disease  by  which  he  was  cut  off  first  began  to  show  itself  in  June, 
1865.  He  improved  a  little  during  the  autunm,  but  became  worse 
about  November,  and  was  laid  aside  from  all  public  work  for  a  period 
of  nine  months.  Through  all  this  season  of  illness  he  had  the 
impression  that  he  would  be  restored,  as  he  felt  he  had  obtained,  in 
answer  to  prayer,  the  promise,  "  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore ; 
but  He  hath  not  given  me  over  to  death."  He  toas  restored  to  such 
a  measure  of  health  as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  pulpit,  and  to  some 
extent  also  his  pastoral  duties,  and  these  he  continued  to  discharge 
with  a  brave  unyielding  spirit,  though  often  very  weak,  till  the  end 
of  last  year. 

Two  or  three  Sabbaths  before  he  ceased  to  preach,  he  delivered  a 
discourse  from  the  words —  "  Whom  have  T  in  heaven  but  Thee  %  and 
there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee."  He  did  not 
mention  it  at  the  time;  but  afterwards  he  said,  that,  during  the 
delivery  of  that  discourse,  he  had  the  impression  it  would  be  the  last 
he  would  preach,  and  that  if  ever  he  realised  heaven  on  earth  it  was 
then.  Not,  however,  till  the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year,  did  he  enter 
the  pulpit  for  the  last  time,  when  he  preached  from  the  text — "  And 
he  sware     .     .     .     that  there  should  be  time  no  longer."     Expecting 

*  It  will  be  found  in  voL  vii,,  p.  77  of  the  present  series  of  this  Moffos^m^, 
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to  praadi  on  the  following  Sabbath,  the  first  of  the  new  year,  he  had 
a  diaooone  partly  prepared  from  the  words — *'  This  year  thou  shalt 
die."  But  a  brother  in  the  neighbourhood  having  oome,  and  kindly 
▼Qlnntewed  to  preach  for  him,  he  was  saved  an  attempt,  for  which, 
indeed,  his  fiedling  strength  was  quite  unable. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death  he  sometimes  said,  that  if  it  were  the 
Lord's  will  he  would  like,  for  the  sake  of  his  congregation  and  of  his 
family,  to  be  spared  a  little  longer.  But  as  bis  end  drew  on,  his 
wishes  became  exactly  the  reverse,  and  he  even  anxiously  longed  for 
his  change  to  come.  And  when  asked,  "  Why  was  this — why  did  he 
wish  to  leave  those  so  dear  to  him  V^  he  replied,  "  Why  not,  knowing 
that  I  am  going  to  my  true  Father's  house  1" 

Some  weeks,  too,  before  his  end,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that 
he  had  not  the  joy  which  some  of  God's  people  are  said  to  have  had 
when  dying;  but  he  would  add — ''1  have  perfect  peace;  and  it  is 
peihape  not  just  death  yet,  and  we  cannot  expect  dying  grace  till 
death  comes. '^  He  did  expect  it  then,  however,  and  he  marvellously 
got  it. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  he  died  he  took  his  little  daughter — a  child 
of  eleven — and  made  her  promise  in  the  following  terms,  repeating 
the  words  after  him  : — "  I  take  God  to  be  my  God,  Jesus  to  be  my 
Saviour,  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  my  sanctifier  and  guide,  and  the  Word 
of  God  to  be  my  only  rule.  1  take  God's  people  to  be  my  companions, 
and  His  glory  to  be  my  eternal  and  chief  end.  I  will  be  kind  to  dear 
mamma ;  1  will  love  her  and  not  deceive  her ;  and  if  anything  goes 
wrong  with  her,  I  will  be  kind  to  her."  He  then  put  his  hand  on  her 
head  and  blessed  her,  saying — "  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee ; 
the  Lord  make  His  face  shine  on  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the 
Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  Mrs. 
Craig  then  asked,  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  1"  "I  leave  you, 
my  dear,  to  a  faithfiil  covenant  God,  who  has  followed  me  with 
mercies  all  my  days,  and  will  not  forsake  you." 

On  the  same  day  a  brother  visited  him,  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of 
Presbytery,  and  to  him  he  gave  full  directions  regarding  his  funeral 
with  perfect  calmness  and  composure.  On  the  brother's  leaving  to 
prosecute  his  journey,  he  sent  the  following  message  by  him  to  the 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery  : — "  Give  the  kindest  regards  of  a  dying 
brother  to  all  the  brethren,  and  tell  them  from  me  to  be  faithfid  in 
maintaining  the  good  cause  till  death" — laying  empliasis  on  the 
last  two  words.  Then  grasping  the  hand  of  his  friend,  and  with  tears 
falling  down  his  cheeks — the  last  he  shed — he  said,  "  Farewell,  dear 
brother,  till  we  meet  above." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  one  of  the  elders  called.     Mr. 
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Craig  gave  him  some  papers  comiectcd  with  the  congregation,  sent 
his  kind  regards  to  all  the  people,  and  said  he  would  have  liked,  had 
it  been  the  Lord's  wiU,  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  once 
more  to  them.  Then  he  added — "  Tell  them,  from  me,  to  cleave  to 
the  good  cause,  and  rememljer  what  I  spake  to  them  while  I  was  yet 
with  them ;  and  tell  them  that  I  loved  them  before  I  saw  them ;  that 
I  loved  them  after  I  came  to  them ;  that  I  now  love  th^  at  death ; 
and  that  I  will  love  them  through  eternity." 

Any  of  the  congregation  who  called  the  week  before  his  death  got 
a  word  of  counsel  and  a  parting  farewell.  He  was  unable  to  say 
much,  but  in  almost  eveiy  case  he  lu'ged  them  to  cleave  to  the 
Saviour,  to  the  good  cause,  and  to  remember  what  he  spake  to  them 
while  yet  with  them. 

For  about  a  month  before  his  death,  he  could  not  raise  his  voice 
above  a  whisper.  But,  to  Mrs.  Craig's  surprise,  she  was  awaked  on 
the  morning  before  his  death  by  his  repeating  in  full,  clear  tones  the 
promise — "When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I  will  be  with 
thee,  and  through  the  rivers  they  shall  not  overflow  thee  :  when  thou 
walkcst  through  the  Are,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither  shall  the 
flame  kindle  upon  thee:"  adding — "and  now.  Lord,  when  I  am  in 
the  fires  may  I  not  be  scorched ;  and  in  the  waters  may  they  not  be 
too  deep,  to  carry  me  away."  Mrs.  Craig  then  spoke  and  asked  him 
if  he  thought  the  chariot  was  near.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  not 
far  ofi*.  She  said  to  him,  you  will  say  to  me  as  Jesus  said  to  His 
disciples — "  If  ye  loved  me  ye  would  rejoice  because  I  go  to  my 
Father."  "  Keep  by  that,  dear,"  was  his  reply ;  "  and  0  let  us  sing 
over  it"  He  asked  her  to  sing  the  23d  Psalm,  in  which  he  heartily 
joined.  She  broke  down  at  the  last  line,  but  he  held  on  unfalteringly 
to  the  end.  He  then  said,  "  I  feel  greatly  better  of  that ;  it  makes 
me  forget  my  groans."  After  a  little  he  said — "  I  am  just  thinking 
that  Jesus  carries  the  keys  of  hell  and  death  at  His  girdle,  and 
I  know  He  will  not  open  the  gate  of  heaven  one  minute  sooner 
than  the  time  appointed  to  let  me  in,  and  I  know  this  also,  that  He 
will  keep  the  gate  of  hell  shut  until  I  enter  heaven."  A  little  after 
this  his  wife  found  him  praying  very  earnestly  for  the  session,  the 
congregation,  the  afflicted  members  of  the  flock,  all  who  wished  an 
interest  in  his  prayers,  and  the  public  cause,  that  it  might  be  main- 
tained. He  prayed,  with  special  earnestness,  for  a  student  belonging 
to  his  congregation  who  had  asked  to  be  remembered  in  his  prayers 
when  the  Master  was  near,  that  he  might  be  brought  forward  in  the 
Lord's  time  and  way,  and  be  the  means  of  winning  souls  to  Christ. 
Then  referring  to  his  wife,  he  said,  "  I  thank  Thee  for  the  gift  of  her 
to  me :  amply  repay  her  for  all  her  kind  and  imwearied  services  to 
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me;  be  a  comfort  to  her  when  I  am  away ;  raise  up  friends  to  her  ; 
and  when  thy  purposes  are  finished  with  her,  bring  her  and  my 
daughter  to  meet  me  in  glory.  And  now,  Lord  God,  I  commit  my 
own  soul  to  Thee  :  forgive  my  sins,  sins  of  my  youth,  sins  of  my  riper 
years,  sins  of  my  nunistry,  domestic  sins,  relative  sins.''  ...  He 
here  became  inaudible. 

During  the  forenoon  of  Saturday,  the  day  before  he  died,  he  asked 
Mr&  Craig  not  to  leave  him  as  he  thought  he  was  going.  She  repeated 
the  text  he  had  preached  from  on  restoration  from  a  former  illness — 
"  The  Master  is  come  and  calleth  for  thee."  He  said,  "  Well,  He  is 
coming.**  "  I  hope,"  she  replied,  "  you  will  get  the  welcome.  Well 
done,  good  and  &ithful  servant"  He  thanked  her  and  said,  *^  0  Lord, 
into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  He  then  had  a  fainting  turn, 
and  on  recovering,  asked  his  wife  to  kneel  down  that  he  might  give 
her  his  blessing,  when  he  prayed  over  her  for  some  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  night,  the  doctor  called,  and  said  he 
would  have  a  bad  night,  and  was  not  likely  to  live  over  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  doctor  left  he  said,  "  I  thought  1  would  have  got 
home  to-night,  for  the  labom-er  generally  gets  home  on  Saturday 
night"  Mrs.  Craig  said,  "  If  not  to-night,  you  will  perhaps  enter  ou 
the  everlasting  Sabbath  to-morrow."  During  the  night  he  often 
prayed  that  patience  might  be  given  him  to  the  end ;  and,  at  one 
time,  fixing  his  eyes  steadfastly  upward,  with  a  remarkably  earnest 
expression  of  coimtenance,  he  prayed,  uttering  the  words,  one  by  one, 
"  O  come,  chariot,  come  ;  0  come.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  if  it  be 
Thy  holy  will." 

His  breathing  was  very  laboured  on  the  morning  of  his  death,  but 
he  was  perfectly  conscious.  On  Mrs.  Craig  asking  if  he  was  happy,  he 
said,  "  Yes."  When  she  added,  "  I  leave  you  to  the  Lord,  and  would 
like  to  say,  as  Job  said,  *  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,' "  a  smile  passed  over  his 
countenance  ;  he  said,  "  Joy  !  joy  !  joy  !  " — and  his  spirit  fled  to  the 
sanctuary  above  at  the  very  time  he  was  wont  to  enter  the  sanctuary 
below — just  when  the  bells  had  ceased  to  ring. 

His  body  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  mourn- 
ersl  In  addition  to  not  a  few  friends  from  a  distance,  all  the  ministers 
in  town  were  present,  most  of  whom  made  special  reference  to  his 
death  either  on  the  day  he  died  or  on  the  following  Sabbath.  Mr. 
Barr,  Coupar-Angus,  preached  to  the  bereaved  flock  on  the  Sabbath 
after  he  died  from  very  appropriate  texts,  and,  in  a  deeply  feeling  and 
effective  way,  made  improvement  of  the  solemn  event.  The  congre- 
gation was  large  throughout  the  day,  and  many  were  in  tears. 

Of  Mr.  Craig's  personal  piety,  and  of  his  eminent  fidelity  as  a  pastor 
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and  as  a  witness  for  the  principleb  and  attainments  of  the  CoTenanted 
Reformation,  we  do  not,  after  what  we  have  written,  need  to  speak. 
As  a  preacher,  his  sermons  were  clear  and  rich  in  their  exhibition  of 
Gk>spel  truth,  chastely  and  often  attractively  composed,  and  delivered 
with  more  than  ordinary  fluency,  animation,  and  effect     He  was  not 
content,  however,  with  the  creditable  composition  and  deliveiy  of  his 
discourses;   he  aimed  at,  and  longed  for,  spiritual  fruU  from  hia 
ministry  to  the  glory  of  €k>d ;  and  often  said  to  a  brother  and  inti- 
mate friend,  "  It  is  hard  to  labour  without  seeing  any  fruits  of  one's 
labour,  but  in  this  respect  also  we  must  learn  to  walk  by  fiadth,  not 
by  sight"     He  had  a  cultivated  and  poetic  taste,  and  his  talent  as  a 
versifier  appears  in  those  edifying  *'  Homilies  in  Verse,"  with  which 
he  beguiled  his  leisure,  and  from  time  to  time  enriched  our  pages. 
We  regret  to  find,  that  he  has  interdicted  the  publication  of  any  of 
his  sermons  or  specimens  of  composition,  with'  the  exception  of  an 
address  which  he  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  Theological  Hall  in 
1865,  on  the  ''Subject-matter  of  the  Gospel  Ministry  and  Character- 
istics of  the  Spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised."    Though  earnestly 
requested  by  the  Hall  Committee  at  the   time,  his   characteristic 
modesty  would  not  allow  him  to  give  it  for  publication.     Still,  as  he 
did  not  absolutely  refuse  its  publication  then,  and  has  not  forbidden 
it  since,  we  are  sure  we  meet  the  wishes  of  many  in  giving  it,  as  we 
intend  to  do,  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Magazine, 

Between  Mr.  Craig  and  his  brethren  in  the  Presbytery  there  was 
the  strongest  mutual  affection  and  esteem.  The  following  letter  we 
quote  entire,  not  merely  because  it  testifies  to  this,  but  contains  a 
well-weighed  and  well-expressed  estimate  of  liis  character  and  attain- 
ments by  those  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
manner  of  man  he  was : — 

Mrs.  Robert  OraSg.  P«^  2d  April,  1869. 

Dear  and  eiteemed  Friend — We  were  appointed  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Perth 
and  Aberdeen  Pretbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders,  to  send  you  a  letter  exps-easing 
the  joint  deep  sympathy  of  all  the  brethren  with  you  under  the  very  afflictiTe  dis- 
pensation with  which  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  visit  you,  by  the  removal 
of  a  loving  and  greatly  beloved  husband.  This  painful  bereavement  has  filled  us  all 
with  unfeigned  grief,  and  especially  such  of  us  as  had  enjoyed  much  sweet  feUowship 
with  him.  We  mourn  for  the  loss  which  not  only  we  personally,  and  aa  a  Presby- 
tery, have  sustained,  but  which  the  public  cause  of  truth,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  we  are  associated,  has  suffered  by  his  withdrawment  from  our  midst.  We 
saw  much  in  his  character  and  labours  to  win  our  affection  and  esteem ;  and  oan,  in 
some  degree,  realise  the  desolation  which  this  painful  event  has  written  on  your 
heart,  your  home,  and  earthly  prospects.  Mr.  Craig  set  a  bright  example  of  diUgenoe 
and  efficiency  in  the  performance  of  all  pastoral  duties.  He  was  an  ornament  to  hb 
profession  and  the  station  which  he  occupied  in  the  Church,  by  the  uniform  oonib- 
tenoy  of  his  conduct  in  his  intercourse  with  feUowmen  in  civil  and  eodedaatiMl 
society.  He  was  honoured  to  live  so  as  to  commend  religion  and  the  «»li>i«<^»i^| 
office  to  all  who  witnessed  his  consistent  deportment.    His  talents,  and  the  qiirit  by 
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vhkh  be  wm  animated,  were  auoh  as  had  begotten  expectations,  were  he  left  longer 
with'ua,  tiiat  he  would  have  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  supporting,  in  all  its  in« 
tcgrity,  the  testimony  displayed  in  behalf  of  the  Covenanted  Kefonnation,  of  which 
be  wss  an  earnest  and  intelligent  adherent. 

It  becomfes  us,  howeyer,  who  are  but  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing,  to  bow  with 
iraaiUa  submission  to  the  manifested  will  of  that  Qod  who  cannot  err,  and  whose 
ways  are  so  far  past  our  finding  out.  We  would  also  be  enabled  to  cherish  the  bliss- 
ful ooniSdenoe  tibiat  He  who  has  said,  "  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve 
thsm  aHve,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me,"  will  grant  you,  at  this  time  of  intense 
nnow,  sweet  experience  of  His  all-sufiicienoy  and  of  the  tenderness  with  which  He 
binds  up  the  painful  wounds  of  His  people ;  and  that  He  who  is  a  Father  of  the 
Eatiieiiess  win  see  to  the  supply  of  all  the  needs  of  the  youthful  mourner — so  early 
>«eft  of  a  tender-hearted  and  loving  earthly  father.  Tou  have,  dear  friend,  much 
n  the  past  to  record  which  cannot  fail,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  to  have  a  soothing 
fUset  on  your  deeply  wounded  spirit,  and  for  which  you  should  aim  at  cherishing  a 
port  of  thankfulness  to  God.  There  is  no  small  cause  to  praise  God  that  He  blessed 
*€«  wiih.  such  a  husband,  and  that  He  spared  him  with  you  so  long,  and  that  He 
nadft  yon  such  blessings  to  one  another,  that  you  were  strengthened  to  minister  to 
im  in  evezy  possible  way  during  his  protracted  illness,  so  as  greatly  to  soothe  his 
pint  and  ameliorate  his  bodily  sufferings ;  and  that  he  was  so  capable  of  enjoying 
nd  afipreciating  this  loving  service  to  the  last. 
It  is  very  consoling  also  that  he  was  enabled,  with  so  much  courage  and  heart,  to 
eifoim  one  special  part  of  his  pastoral  work,  under  the  pressure  of  much  bodily 
reakness,  almost  to  the  last.  But  above  all,  it  calls  for  deep  gratitude  that  he  was 
leased  with  such  a  measure  of  the  light  of  God's  countenance  at  his  dying  hour, 
hat  of  him  it  may  be  said  above  many,  "  an  entrance  was  ministered  to  him  abun- 
antly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ." 
It  is  now  our  desire,  as  deeply  sympathising  friends,  to  commend  you  and  your 
aughter,  as  well  as  the  mourning  congregation,  to  the  care  of  the  Shepherd  and 
Leeper  of  Israel,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  That  He  may  enclose  you  in  the 
liadow  of  His  almighty  and  infinitely  loving  wings,  so  that  no  real  evil  shall  be 
ennitted  to  befaU  you,  and  that  by  Divine  grace  your  language,  in  some  good  de- 
ree,  may  be  that  of  the  godly  patriurch — "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
way,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  " — is  and  would  be  the  prayer  of,  dear  esteemed 
nend,  your  sorrowing  friends,  Thomas  Hanson. 

John  Barr. 

Mr.  Craig  loved  the  truth  and  peace.  No  regard  to  the  approval 
•r  friendship  of  man  would  lead  him  to  act  inconsistently  with  what 
i£  believed  became  him  as  a  public  witness  for  the  truth  and  cause 
(f  Christ  But  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  consistently,  and  without 
ompromise,  he  had  pleasure  in  cultivating  friendly  relations  and  co- 
fperating  in  good  works  with  his  brethren  of  other  denominations. 
II  illustration  of  this,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  quoting  the  testi- 
Donj  of  an  esteemed  Free  Church  minister,  with  whom,  from  his 
attachment  to  the  good  old  paths,  he  was  peculiarly  of  one  mind,  and 
(OF  whom  he  cherished  a  very  warm  regard  : — 

**  Onr  friendship  extended  over  fuUy  ten  years  of  his  ministry  here  ;  and,  from  its 
(■moenoement  till  its  close  with  his  death,  it  was  never  interrupted  or  marred  in  any 
vaj.  The  memory  of  it  is  very  pleasant  and  sweet.  Very  nearly  every  fortnight  a 
Mt  was  i»id  in  our  manses  alternately  ;  and  I  know  my  feeling  of  disappointment 
f  on  the  day  or  the  week  of  his  expected  visit  he  did  not  turn  up.  On  these  occasions 
lar  ooBvnwtion  was  chiefly  about  our  ministerial  work,  our  encouragements  and  dis- 
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couragements,  our  trials  and  our  difficulties  in  it.    As  his  friendship  was  real  and 
disinterested,  so  his  counsel  was  ready  as  it  was  wise,  and  his  sympathy  spontaneous 
and  true.     But  two  or  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  said  to  me,  in  reference  to  a 
sore  trial  I  was  passing  through,  *  Well,  be  assured  there  are  at  least  two  hearts  in 
Kirriemuir  which  feel  for  you  and  sympathise  with  you — mine  and  l^Irs  Craig's."    He 
was  true  and  trustworthy — singularly  so.     Never  did  I  know  him  take  advantage  of 
another's  troubles  to  injure  his  influence,  or  alienate  his  people  from  him ;  or,  at  the 
expense  of  another,  seek  to  promote  his  own  interests.    While  candid,  he  was  ever 
most  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  others.     I  never  knew  him,  even  when  he  disap- 
proved of  what  was  done,  speak  evil  of  his  brethren.     Our  remarks  about  others,  if 
we  had  occasion  to  speak  about  them,  were  few,  and  just  in  passing.    The  public 
cause  of  our  common  Lord  was  ever  the  great  topic  of  our  conversation.    There  he 
was  ever  at  home  and  fully  informed,  both  from  his  study  of  the  prophetic  record 
and  careful  observation  of  the  events  of  Providence  transpiring  in  the  sphere  of 
Church  and  nation.     Of  course,  with  myself,  his  view-point  of  public  affairs  was  that 
attained  by  the  Second  Reformation.    The  nation's  and  Church's  departure  from  the 
attainments  then  made,  contended  and  suffered  for,  was  his  grief  and  lamentation 
Often  were  the  martyred  Guthrie's  dying  words — ^  The  Covenants,  the  Covenants, 
shall  yet  be  Scotland's  reviving ' — the  closing  words  of  such  conversations.    These 
contained  his  only  hope  of  the  reviving  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  the  grounds 
of  a  real  Christ-honouring  and  Gk)d-glorifying,  because  truth-preserving,  union  of 
Scotland's  Presbyterian  Churches.    He  well  knew  my  thorough  oneness  with  him  as 
to  the  thorough  harmony  of  these  documents  in  the  main  with  Scripture  truth  and 
duty,  and  that  we  differed  simply  and  solely  in  the  mode  and  measure  of  the  present 

practical  application  of  their  descending  obligation While  patriotic  in 

his  sentiments,  he  was  far  from  politic  in  his  conduct.  His  tone  was  ever  that  of 
high  Christian  principle,  and  his  practice  pre-eminently  conscientious.  And  wher- 
ever he  could,  in  harmony  with  such  principles,  co-operate  with  others  in  any  religious 
or  benevolent  measures,  he  did  so  heartily,  and  most  willingly  contributed  to  their 
supi)ort.  He  gave  his  support  to  our  district  Colportage  Agency  and  our  local  Tract 
Society,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  his  death.  He  was  large-hearted  and  broad  in 
his  views  of  truth  and  duty  :  measuring  these  by  the  only  true  and  ultimate  rule— 
i.e.  the  whole  Word  of  Grod — instead  of  that  ever  uncertain  and  varying  one,  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  tendencies  of  the  time.  He  believed  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
always  ahead  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  mind  of  God,  as  made  known  in  His 
spirit-inspired  Scriptures,  incomprehensibly  broader  and  more  catholic  than  the  vague 
and  latitudinarian  views  and  opinions  of  men  and  the  tinles.  Thus  believing  and 
acting,  he  found  a  sure  and  steadfast  foundation  for  his  own  faith,  and  hope,  and 
peace,  both  in  life  and  death." 

With  this  testimony,  honourable  to  the  author  of  it  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  we  are  compelled  reluctantly  to  close  our  brief  sketch. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  loss  the  Church  has  sustained  in 
the  removal  of  Robert  Craig ;  though  his  early  death  will  be  gain  to 
others,  as  we  doubt  not  it  has  been  to  himself,  if  the  dying  message 
he  left  to  his  brethren  be  fixedly  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  all  them, 
whether  in  the  ministry  or  membership  of  the  Church — "  Tell  them 
from  me  to  be  faithful  in  maintaining  the  good  cause  till  death.** 
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In  making  our  usual  review  of  the  meetings  of  the  supreme  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  we  regret,  considering  the  great  interest  of  some  of  the 
questions  which  were  before  them,  that  scantiness  of  space  compels 
us  to  be  unusually  brief  The  proceedings  of  our  own  Syilod  will  be 
found  fully  reported  in  the  preceding  pages.  Our  readers,  we  think, 
will  find  in  these  something  at  once  to  interest  and  encourage. 

The  addition  of  three  young  ministers  to  the  roll  of  Synod  calls  for 
thankfulness  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  is  still  sending  forth 
kbourers  into  His  harvest,  though  there  is  much  to  temper  oiu* 
gratitude  with  humility  and  sense  of  dependence,  in  the  fact  that  one 
valued  name  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  roll,  and  that,  before  the 
week  following  the  Synod  was  ended,  a  highly  esteemed  father,  who 
bad  taken  an  active  and  efficient  part  in  its  proceedings,  was  called 
to  his  eternal  rest. 

It  will  be  observed  with  satisfaction  that  on  the  ordinary  funds  of 
the  Synod  there  is  an  increase  of  4  per  cent. ;  not  much  indeed,  but 
as  much  probably  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  the 
commercial  depression  of  the  past  year,  and  considering  that  for  a 
number  of  years  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase,  so  very  con- 
siderable, as  to  amount  since  1864  to  no  less  than  62  per  cent. 

We  trust  the  lengthened  brotherly  conference  held  on  the  subject 

of  the  low  state  of  vital  religion  in  the  Church,  and  the  means  most 

likely  with  the  Divine  blessing  to  revive  it,  wiU  bear  lasting  fruit. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  do  so  if  the  resolutions  in  which  it  issued  are 

embodied  in  earnest  persevering  action.     In  the  prevalence  among  us 

of  a  living  piety,  with  its  constraining  sense  of  responsibility  to  God, 

lies  our  only  security  for  faithfulness  to  His  cause,  and  our  only  hope 

of  being  honoured  to  maintain  it  in  these  days  of  compromise  and 

falling  away. 

The  only  lengthened  discussion  in  the  Synod  originated  in  that  part 
of  the  report  on  Public  Questions  which  had  reference  to  the  proposed 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  It  was  evident,  however,  as 
the  father  who  has  been  taken  from  us  remarked  at  the  time,  that 
the  seeming  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  measure  arose  solely 
from  the  members  looking  at  it,  as  the  two  knights  in  the  fable  looked 
at  the  shield,  from  different  sides.  Some,  looking  on  the  measure  a.s 
involving  the  withdrawal  of  national  countenance  from  Protestantism 
m  Ireland,  for  the  piu-pose  of  conciliating  the  Papists,  felt  constrained 
to  condemn  it.  Others,  looking  at  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
secures  the  withdrawal  of  national  support  from  Prelacy  in  Irelp~'' 
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with  its  manifold  corruptions  and  abuses,  could  not  join  in  its  un- 
qualified   condemnation.       But,   however    some    newspapers  might 
perversely  misconceive  and  misstate  the  fact,  all  were  of  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  desiring  to  see  the  Christianity  of  Ireland  delivered 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  its  double  yoke  of  Prelacy  and  Erastianism. 
All  were  no  less  at  one  in  condemning  the  proposal  to  grant  any 
compensation,  and  much  more  such  exceptionally  large  compensation, 
to  the  Popish  College  of  Maynooth.     And  nothing  was  said  to  show 
that  all  were  not  perfectly  and  heartily  at  one  in  repudiating  the 
principle  that  the  Government  of  this  Christian  nation  can  ever  be 
justified  in  assuming  a  position  of  neutrality  in  religion,  by  adopting 
a  policy  which  puts  the  true  religion  of  Christ  and  the  system  of 
Antichrist  on  a  level.     In  short,  while  those  who  spoke  against  the 
measure  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sympathy  with  Prelacy  and  Eras- 
tianism, those  who  did  not  see  their  way  to  speak   luirestrictedly 
against   it  must  be   equally  acquitted   of  all   sympathy  with   the 
unscriptural  and   anti-Reformation   tenets  of  Voluntaryism-     This 
thorough  agreement  on  all  the  great  principles  involved  comes  out 
in  the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  of  Sjiiod,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  remitted,  which  will  be  found  in  a  following  page.     These 
resolutions  are  general,  as  the  Synod  ordered  them  to  be,  but  they 
seem  to  us  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  principle,  and  they  were 
adopted  with  a  unanimity  which  proves,  despite  the  "  evil  surmisings  " 
of  parties  outside,  who  would  apparently  rejoice  to  be  able  to  address 
Original  Seceders  as  the  kingly  shades  addressed  the  fallen  '^  son  of 
the  morning  " — "  Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  1 "  that  there  is  an 
unshaken  resolve  on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  maintain  the  whole  second 
Reformation  position  as  taken  up  in  our  Testimony. 

We  would  earnestly  call  the  very  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  "Statement  regarding  a  Foreign  Mission  Field,"  which  was 
read  to  the  Synod,  and  is  appended  to  the  minutes.  They  will  find 
from  it  that,  through  the  Christian  kindness  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Church,  we  have  an  opening  at  present  for  missionary  work  in  India, 
so  signally  favourable  in  every  respect  as  to  appear  made  for  us  by 
the  special  hand  of  Providence.  It  is  an  opening  such  as  is  never 
likely  to  be  within  our  reach  again.  Unless  we  seize  it,  it  must  very 
soon  be  closed.  Is  there  not  then  a  weighty  responsibility  resting  on 
every  minister,  preacher,  and  student  in  the  body,  to  consider  whether 
the  Lord  is  not  now  calling  him  to  take  up  His  suspended  work  in 
that  promising  station  of  Sylhetl  We  have  heard  fathers  of  the 
Synod  say  that  were  they  younger  men  they  would  go  at  once  :  shall 
younger  men  hear  the  challenge  and  decline  to  take  it  up,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  lay  the  matter  honestly  and  earnestly  before  the  Lord,  and 
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in  view  of  His  ui*gent  call  to  some  one  to  go,  ask  till  they  obtain  an 
answer,  "  Lord,  is  it  1 1 "  Remembering  that  Christ  spent  the  night  in 
pajer  before  He  chose  the  first  missionaries  of  the  cross,  let  the 
members  of  the  Church  unite  in  special  prayer  for  a  missionary,  and 
in  the  faith  of  the  prayer  being  answered,  let  them  be  ready  as  far  as 
they  are  able  with  the  means  of  his  support.  Meanwhile,  if  any  one 
who  may  be  considering  whether  he  is  called  to  the  Lord's  work  m 
India  wants  fiiller  information  as  to  the  proposed  station,  it  will  be 
given  readily  and  to  the  best  of  his  power  by  the  Convener  of  the 
Home  Mission  Committee. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  our  Synod  in  Edinburgh,  there 
was  held  in  Glasgow  the  annual  meeting  of  the 

REFORMED   PRESBYTERIAN   SYNOD. 

The  leading  matters  of  public  interest  before  this  Court  were  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  on  Union  and  on  Foreign  Missions.     The 
fonner  of  these  documents  states  that  **  the  foundation  is  laid  in  the 
conclusions  of  the  Joint-Committee  for  an  ultimate  union."     It  states 
also,  however,  that  in  going  into  that  union  the  Reformed  Presby- 
Umn  Church  "  is  as  devoted  and  strenuous  as  ever  in  attachment  to 
the  central  truth  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  its  Testimony."    And  if 
it  be  asked  what  that  central  truth  is,  devoted  and  strenuous  attach- 
ment to  which  has  led  to  a  readiness  to  unite  with  Voluntaries,  it 
explains  that  "  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations,  out  of  which 
the  question  about  the  civil  magistrate  arises,  is  the  doctrine  which 
has  imparted  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  to  our  Church." 
Now  we  confess  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  nations  can  be  called  the  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive principle  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  a  document  which  is 
designed  to  show  that,  in  all  that  is  really  essential  in  it.   Free 
Churchmeii  and  United  Presbyterians  hold  that  principle  as  soundly 
as  themselves.     Do  they  mean  to  say  that  they  have  converted  the 
Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  Cameronianism  ? 
Or  if  it  is  the  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  nations  in  another  than 
the  Cameronian  sense  that  these  bodies  hold  and  always  have  held, 
what  becomes  of  this  laboured  attempt  to  prove  that,  as  regards  that 
great  principle,  they  and   the   Testimony  of  the  Cameronians  are 
sabetantially  at  one  1    These  points  perplex  us ;  but  without  waiting 
to  settle  them,  and  taking  for  granted,  on  the  faith  of  this  report — 
thongh,  we  confess,  it  does  need  strong  faith  to  do  it — that  "  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  "  testimony  regarding  the  Headship  of  Christ 
over  the  nations,  which  has  all  along  been  borne  by  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, is  conserved  in  the  findings  of  the  Union  Committee,  the 
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fiirther  question  presses,  What  about  some  other  leading  principles  of 
their  Testimony  1    What  about  the  duty  of  National  Covenanting  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  ]    What  about  the 
continued  obligation  of  oiu*  National  Covenants,  adherence  to  which, 
Reformed  Presbyterians  tell  the  world  in  their  Testimony  (p.  342), 
"forms   a   chief  ground  of  their  distinct   ecclesiastical   standing  1" 
What  about  the  reception  of  the  whole  Westminster  Standards  a» 
Covenanted  Standards,  and  the  obligation  resting  upon  Church  and 
State,  fix>m  God's  Word  and  their  solemn  mutual  vow,  to  return  to 
all  the  scriptural  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Second  Keforma- 
tion  1     What  about  the  Divine  right  of  Presbytery,  the  "  appropria- 
tion "  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  to  public  praise,  the  "  owning  of  all  the 
scriptural   testimonies  and  earnest  contendiugs  of  Christ's  faithful 
witnesses,"  and  the  principle  so  explicitly  maintained  in  their  Testi- 
mony (p.  345),  that  it  is  imlawful,  "  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Church 
and  extend  her  communion,  to  recede  from  a  more  particular  scriptural 
testim/ony  to  one  mxyre  general  and  undefined  ?"     These  are  all  matters 
for  which  Reformed  Presbyterians  have  testified  amidst  obloquy  and 
opposition   for    180   years — matters   to   which   every  one   who   has 
acceded    to   the    Reformed    Presbyterian    Testimony  has    solemnly 
pledged  an  imcompromising  adherence — are  they  also  in  the  articles 
agreed  on  by  the   Union  Committee  1    We  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
sadness   in  seeing   an  honourable  testimony  for  truth,  honourably 
borne  for  a  century  and  a  half,  buried  ingloriously  at  last,  by  the 
acceptance,   as  a  basis  of  union,  of  these  meagre  and  ambiguous 
Articles.     If  the  Reids  and  the  Rowatts  and  the  Andrew  Symingtons 
were  to  come  back  from  their  graves,  we  can  imagine  the  sorrowful 
anger  with  which   they  w^ould   ask   their   descendants — "  Have  ye 
suflfered  so  many  things  in  vain,  if  it  be  yet  in  vain  ?"     The  practiced 
abandonment  by  this  Chiuxih  of  all  that  is  distinctive  in  its  Testimony 
is  working  its  natural  results.     Of  late  several  of  its  preachers  have 
gone  over  to  the  Free  Church.     It  was  reported  at  the  late  meeting 
of  Synod  that  two  of  its  congregations — Lesmahagow  and  Kelso— 
have  become  extinct     Its  funds  have  fallen  off  by  about  £160  during 
the  past  year,  showing  that  people  will  not  make  sacrifices  to  maintain 
a  distinctive  position,  when  there  has  ceased  to  be  anything  distinc- 
tively valuable  in  their  position  to  maintain.     We  allude  to  these 
facts  that  we  may  suggest  the  warning  which  lies  in  them  to  ourselves 
to  hold  fast  that  which  we  have. 

We  have  much  more  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  prosperous 
state  of  the  Foreign  Mission  of  this  Church.  Two  ordained  mission- 
aries have  been  sent  out  during  last  year,  making,  in  all,  eleven  mis- 
sionaries now  in,  or  on  their  way  to,  the  New  Hebrides.    The  children 
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of  the  Church  alone  have  coutributcd  no  less  than  £1,283  during  the 
jMit  four  years  to  missionary  purposes.  This  has  been  accomplished 
tlmmgh  an  admirably  arranged  system  of  children's  missionary  boxes, 
nmething  like  which  should  be  organised  among  ourselves. 

THE  UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

If  increasing  numbers  and  contributions  are  the  measure  of  a 
Church's  prosperity,  this  must  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous Churches  in  the  land.  Its  membership  numbers  177,905,  having 
lisen  1,514  during  the  past  year.  Its  income  for  the  year  is 
X318,853,  being  an  increase  of  £37,848. 

In  its  voluntary  liberality,  which  yields  such  splendid  results,  we 
unfeignedly  rejoice.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say  so  much  for  its 
Voluntaryism,  which  came  out  strong  and  imdiluted  in  the  debate  on 
the  National  Education  Bill.  The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Synod  express  ''  cordial  approbation  of 
the  main  object  and  of  very  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
especially  of  the  manner  in  which  the  principle  laid  down  by  this 
Church  respecting  the  province  of  the  State  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
right  of  the  parents  on  the  other,  in  regai"d  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  young,  have  been  guarded."  What  the  principle  alluded  to  is, 
our  readers  generally  know  ;  but  we  (luote  it  in  the  Synod's  own 
words — "  That  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  civil  government  to 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  subject,  and  that  this 
department  of  the  education  of  the  young  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
parent  and  the  Church."  "  This,"  said  the  Convener  of  the  Education 
Committee,  "is  our  distinctive  principle;"  and  he  added,  very  hon- 
estly, '*  in  it  we  differ  fundamentally  from  our  reforming  ancestors 
and  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  KingdouL"  This  open  and  strenuous  avowal  of  the  principle 
that  it  is  incompetent  for  the  nation  to  provide  for  the  reading  of 
God's  Word  in  national  schools  is  veiy  instructive.  It  shows  that, 
despite  all  that  has  recently  been  said  to  the  contrary,  Voluataryism 
is  unchanged.  It  shows  how  differently  Vohmtaries  must  read  the 
kmgoage  of  the  "  Articles  of  Agreement "  from  the  other  negotiating 
bodies,  which  asserts  that  the  magistrate  **  ought  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  his  subjects 
in  every  way  consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enactments."  It  gives  a 
prophetic  glimpse  of  the  discord  and  confusion  of  tongues  that  are 
likely  to  embroil  the  United  Church  of  the  future  when  this  great 
question  of  education,  which  is  a  practical  one  and  cannot  sleep, 
comes  up  for  discussion.  And  it  makes  it  plain  that  if  this  Education 
BiU  is  passed  as  it  is,  making  no  provision  for  that  religious  teaching 
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in  our  schools,  which  has  done  so  much  for  centuries  to  exalt  Scotland 
intellectually,  socially,  and  religiously,  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  the  deplorable  and  disgraceful  result  will  be  owing  very  much 
to  the  Voluntaryism  of  this  Christian  Church  making  common  cause 
with  the  godless  secularism  of  a  portion  of  the  public  press. 

The  discussion  on  Union  made  it  more  plain  than  ever  that  the 
"  articles  of  agreement,"  after  all  the  labour  that  has  been  spent  on 
them,  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  as 
an  authoritative  basis  and  bond  of  union.  One  able  speaker  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  ambiguity  of  these  articles,  on  the  notorious  difference 
of  construction  which  was  put  upon  them  by  the  negotiating  Churches, 
on  the  fact  that  eighteen  Presbyteries,  representing  four  hundred 
congregations,  had  overtured  the  Synod  to  have  them  made  less 
ambiguous  in  the  interests  of  United  Pre8b3i:erian  doctrine,  instead 
of  which  a  few  verbal  alterations  had  been  made,  making  them  more 
"Free  Churchified  than  before."  Another  protested  against  these 
articles  being  forced  on  them,  said  that  it  would  be  virtually  imposing 
new  terms  of  Communion,  and  declared  that  he  w^ould  to  the  last 
oppose  the  acceptance  of  them  as  a  basis  of  union.  Dr.  Marshall  of 
Coupar-Angus,  however,  quieted  the  fears  of  both  of  them,  by  declar- 
ing, that  should  any  one  of  the  United  Church  propose  to  make  these 
articles  terms  of  Communion,  he  would  show  no  mercy  to  what  he 
called  the  "  monstrous  proposal ; "  and  he  added,  "  if  we  live  to  unite, 
our  terms  of  Communion  will  be  the  Westminster  Standards,  qualified 
as  toe  have  long  qualified  oiir  adherence  to  thenu^^*  So  that,  according 
to  this  leading  authority  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  if  ever 
the  union  takes  place,  it  can  only  be  by  Free  Churchmen  and 
Reformed  Presbyterians  coming  over  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
position,  and  virtually  subscribing  the  United  Presbyterian  formula, 
its  Voluntary  proviso  included.  We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  present 
aspects  of  the  Union  movement  show  that  this  witness  is  true. 

We  cannot  pass  on  without  noticing  one  admirable  rule  enacted  by 
the  Synod.  It  is  that  all  students  of  theolog}'  shall  be  examined  by 
their  Presbyteries  on  the  Confession  of  Faith.  An  ignorant  and  lax 
subscription  of  the  formulas  of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  clamant  evils 
of  the  time.  If  this  regulation  is  faithfully  >\Tought  by  Presbyteries 
it  should  go  a  long  way  to  remedy-  it. 

THE   FREE   CHURCH   ASSEMBLY 

was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  W. 
Nixon,  from  John  xviii.  36,  in  which  he  gave  a  masterly  exposure  of 

♦  Query— Why  does  the  PrtihyUriant  in  reporting  Dr.  Marshall's  words,  leave 
out  the  clause  we  have  printed  In  italics  ? 
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the  prevailing  error  that  the  relation  of  civil  rulers  to  truth  and  the 

kingdom  of  Christ  should  be  one  of  neutrality,  and  a  no  less  able 

refutation  of  the  more  current  objections  to  a  civil  establishment  of 

reb'gion.     We  have  been  looking  anxiously,  but  as  yet  in  vain,  for  the 

publication  of  this  noble  discoimse.     It  would  be  a  most  seasonable 

and  eflTective  contribution  to  the  defence  of  "  the  present  truth." 

On  the  question  of  union  two  motions  were  submitted  to  the 
Assembly.  The  one,  proposed  by  Principal  Fairbaim,  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  report  of  the  Union  Conmiittee  lie  on  the  table  for  a 
year,  and  be  published,  with  the  view  of  ripening  the  mind  of  the 
Church  for  such  further  action  as  may  be  called  for ;  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  reappointed  with  former  instructions ;  and  that  the  people 
be  exhorted  to  prayer  that  all  parties  in  the  Church  may  be  brought 
to  see  eye  to  eye  regarding  the  question.  The  other  motion,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Nixon,  set  forth  the  serious  differences  of  opinion  that 
existed  regarding  the  residts  of  the  negotiations  for  imion,  and  stated 
that,  as  these  differences  must  turn  the  prosecution  of  the  union 
movement,  on  its  present  footing,  into  a  means  of  rending  the  Church, 
**  it  is  indispensable  to  her  peace  and  prosperity,  and  to  the  most 
pressing  int^erests  of  that  very  union  in  truth  and  love  whereto  the 
movement  was  intended  to  advance,  that  no  farther  steps  be  taken  in 
the  said  movement  until  negotiations  can  be  renewed  with  due 
regard  to  the  scriptural  principles  and  the  peace  of  the  Church."  For 
the  former  motion  there  voted  429  ;  for  the  latter,  89. 

We  suspect  that  the  resolution  thus  adopted,  to  allow  the  report  to 
lie  on  the  table  for  a  year,  has  bee  a  come  to  rather  of  necessity  than 
of  choice.  Met  by  the  resolute  opposition  of  men  who  will  not  yield 
up  their  convictions  of  truth  and  duty  for  the  mocking  imreality  of  a 
union  without  unity,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  Free  Church 
feel  that,  unless  they  heave  to,  they  are  likely  to  wreck  the  vessel  of 
their  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  under  pressure  from  the  United 
Presbyterians,  they  have  forced  on  the  Church  to  declare,  through 
her  Supreme  Court,  that  as  regards  the  main  diflficulty  there  is  no 
insuperable  bar  to  union,  so  that  they  cannot  honourably  or  con- 
sistently, as  they  think,  put  about  the  helm  and  stand  out  to  sea. 
In  dread,  therefore,  of  falling  on  rocks  on  either  hand,  they  have  cast 
anchors  out  of  the  stem,  and  wish  for  day.  Whether,  when  day 
comes,  they  will  reach  with  whole  timbers  the  harbour  of  imion 
remains  to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  the  members  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  doing  as  the  Assembly  advises  them, 
ripening  their  minds  for  action  and  praying. 

Mr.  Nixon's  speech  in  support  of  his  motion  was  marked  by  his 
masculine  vigoiur  of  mind  and  his  characteristic  honesty.     He  dwelt 
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on  the  ambiguity  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  and  showed  that 
United    Presbyterians  understood   them  in  a  Voluntary  sense;  by 
quotations  from  their  writings  he  proved  that  when  they  said  the 
Magistrate  should  rule  according  to  the  Word  of  God  they  meant  only 
in  relation  to  man's  duty  to  man  and  not  at  all  in  relation  to  man's 
duty  to  God ;  applying  this  to  the  Sabbath,  he  explained  that  they 
held  not  that  the  Magistrate  should  prevent  the  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  only  that  he  should  protect  the  people  in  keeping  it,  if 
they  wished  it,  adding  that  to  test  this  he  had  asked  in  the  Union 
Committee  if  they  would  allow  the  Magistrate  to  close  a  theatre  were 
it  opened  on  Sabbath,  and  learned  in  reply,  that  they  would  allow 
this  only  if  the  theatre  was  a  source  of  annoyance  to  neighbours  who 
might  wish  to  keep  the  Sabbath :   and  having  expatiated  at  great 
length  on  the  other  differences  between  them  and  the  Free  Church, 
he  boldly  charged  the  leaders  of  the  latter  with  familiarising  the 
people  with  downright  Voluntarjdsm,  and  said  they  were  determined 
to  drop  the  one  half  of  their  testimony  to  the  Crown  rights  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  must  say  we  felt  a  contrast  in  passing  from  the  speech  of  this 
Mr.  Valiant-for-truth  to  speeches  on  the  other  side — that  of  Dr. 
Wylie,  for  example.  The  former  was  pitched  on  the  high  key-note  of 
principle  and  vibrating  with  the  fervour  of  honest  loyalty  to  truth, 
while  the  latter,  though  elaborate,  and  intellectually  able,  and  no 
doubt  sincere,  had  the  lower  and  feebler  ring  of  expediency  and  com- 
promise. Splitting  the  principle  of  civil  establishments  into  the  two 
halves  of  endowments  and  the  ratification  of  a  creed.  Dr.  Wylie  pro- 
ceeded to  set  aside  each  of  them  separately — endowments,  because 
they  are  not  a  principle  but  only  in  the  cat^egory  of  ways  and  means 
— the  legal  ratification  of  a  creed,  because  it  is  really  nothing  more 
than  legal  security  for  the  free  profession  of  Christianity,  and  can  only 
be  given  when  the  profession  is  that  of  the  entire  nation.  Well,  sup- 
pose all  this  is  granted,  as  we  do  not  quite  grant  it,  what  has  it  got 
to  do  with  the  conclusion  Dr.  Wylie  means  to  draw  from  it — ^namely, 
that  those  holding  the  principle  of  Establishments  may  and  ought  to 
unite  with  Voliuitaries  1  Granting  that  endowments  are  but  ways 
and  means,  the  question  is,  are  they  ways  and  means  approved  and 
sanctioned  by  Christ  in  His  Word ;  and  believing  this,  am  I  warranted 
to  unite  with  those  who  declare  them  to  be  sinful  1  No  matter  what 
the  legal  ratification  of  the  creed  of  Christ's  Church  amounts  to,  or 
that  it  is  only  in  certain  circumstances  expedient  and  possible,  the 
question  is,  do  I  believe  it  in  proper  cu-cumstances  to  be  the  nation's 
duty  as  an  act  of  homage  to  Christ  its  King,  and  if  so,  am  I  warranted 
to  lay  down  my  testimony  to  the  nation's  duty  and  to  the  crown 
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rights  of  its  King  aiid  mine,  to  make  conimou  cause  witli  those  who 
declare  it  to  Ikj  incompetent  and  sinful  ] 

We  intended  to  have  commented  on  the  debate  on  National  Educa- 
tion, expressing  our  regret  that  so  little  prominence  was  given  to  the 
necessity  of  a  clause  in  the  proposed  Bill  to  secure  religious  teaching 
in  the  National  Schools,  except  in  the  speeches  of  Professor  Gibson 
and  Dr.  Duff.  We  had  intended,  also,  to  have  noticed  the  discussions 
on  the  use  of  hymns  in  public  worship,  on  piuity  of  doctrine,  and  on 
the  employment  of  evangelists.  But  these,  as  well  as  the  various 
important  questions  before  the  Assembly  of  the  Established  Churcli, 
and  especially  that  of  the  abolition  of  patronage,  we  are  compelled, 
firom  want  of  space,  to  leave  over  till  a  future  time. 


•  y . 


RESOLUTIONS, 
Drawn  up  by  thb  Committee  to  whom  the  Report  on  Public  Questions 

WAS  Remitted  by  the  Synod. 

Thi  above  Committee  met  at  Glasgow  on  Jime  8,  as  appointed  by 

the  Synod     Professor  Murray  was  called  to  the  chair.     There  were 

present  with  him  all  the  members  of  Committee,  with  the  exception 

of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Roger,  Aitken,  and  Gardiner.     After  lengthened 

and  harmonious  deliberation,  the  Committee  unanimously  adopted 

the  following  resolutions  : — 

L  Thftt  M  the  Lord  JeBua  Christ  Ib  King  of  kings  and  Govomor  among  the  nations, 
it  is  the  duty  of  nations,  acting  through  their  civil  representatives,  to  frame  their 
oonstitution  and  Liws  in  accordance  with  His  revealed  will ;  to  ascertain  and  give 
legil  sanction  to  the  Scriptural  profession  of  His  religion,  and  it  only,  refusing  all 
poiitiTe  countenance  and  support  to  any  religious  system  whose  tenets  and  practices 
an  at  variance  with  His  Word ;  also,  while  recognising  the  perfect  independence  of 
EQi  ipiritual  kingdom,  the  Church,  to  countenance,  protect,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
needful,  aid  her  out  of  the  national  resources,  in  maintaining  and  propagating  His 
religion,  that  its  salutary  influence  may  be  diffused  through  all  classes  and  institu- 
tknu  of  society. 

II.  That  as  Popery  is  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture,  an  organised  conspiracy  against 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  and  abjured  by  the  oath  of  the  National 
Gormants,  this  nation  cannot,  without  heinous  dishonour  to  Christ,  and  violation  of 
the  national  faith,  give  any  positive  countenance  and  support  to  it  as  a  system,  and 
rnneh  less  hold  it  in  justice  entitled  to  be  put  on  a  level,  in  any  way,  with  the 
Befoimed  Church  of  Christ. 

in.  Iliat  as  the  Prelatic  form  of  Church  government  is  contrary  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  involves  a  lordly  usurpation  over  His  heritage,  as  the  Prelatic  EstabUsh- 
ments  in  England  and  Ireland  are  Erastian  in  their  constitution  and  corrupt  in  their 
wonhipi,  and  as  this  nation  is  bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  to  extiri)ate 
Prelaey,  it  is  its  duty  to  withdraw  all  national  recognition  and  support  from  it 
thronnlumt  the  empire. 

rV.  That  while  it  may  not  be  always  expedient  to  set  up  a  formal  establishment  of 
rdUgion,  and  endow  it  out  of  the  national  funds,  yet  as  it  is  always  a  nation's  duty  to 
giTe  pCMrittve  countenance  to  the  true  religion  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  false,  and 
u  tUa  nftiion  haa  pledged  itself  by  solemn  and  still  binding  vow  to  God,  to  maintain 
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the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  &iid  to  endeavour  the  Reformation  of  religum 
in  England  and  Ireland  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
Reformed  Churches,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  nation,  in  fulfilment  of  this 
▼ow,  to  return  to  the  Scriptural  position  taken  up  by  both  at  the  period  of  the 
Second  Reformation,  and  to  labour  unitedly  as  then,  to  promote  that  cause  of  God, 
regarding  which  they  have  solemnly  declared  **  that  they  will  not  give  themselves  to 
a  detestable  indifference  and  neutrality." 


OPENING  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  HALL. 

The  Divinity  Hall,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders, 
was  opened  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  June,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Murray, 
D.D.,  who  delivered  an  able  and  comprehensive  introductory  lecture  on  the  various 
subjects  embraced  in  a  theological  course  of  study.  There  were  present  at  the 
opening  services,  besides  the  Professor  and  students,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  John  Robertson,  James  Smellie,  John  Ritchie,  Thomas  Hobart,  Thomas 
Gilchrist,  Alexander  Tuill,  and  James  Spence.  At  the  close  of  the  Profeesor*s 
lecture,  the  Convener  of  the  Hall  Committee  reported  that  there  were  to  be  present 
this  session  three  regular  students  in  connection  with  our  own  Synod,  two  in  con- 
nection with  the  Irish  Secession  S3rnod,  and  three  students  as  hearers — one  of  them 
being  from  another  denomination.  Mr.  Peter  M*Vicar,  student,  Glasgow,  was 
elected  librarian  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Alexander  Tuill,  who,  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Hall,  has  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  After  a  few  words  of 
exhortation  had  been  addressed  to  the  students,  Dr.  Manson,  the  father  of  the 
Synod,  concluded  with  prayer. 


(Sbitttarg  fiotxuii. 


THE  REV.  EBENEZER  RITCHIE  OF  COLMONELL. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  concern  and  sorrow  that  we  record  the  sudden  death  of  this 
esteemed  and  revered  father  in  the  ministry.  On  Saturday,  8th  May,  the  week 
followii^  his  attendance  on  the  Synod  in  apparent  health  and  vigour,  he  breathed 
his  last  peacefully  and  in  lively  hope  in  Christ.  We  are  promised  a  notice  of  his 
life,  which  wiU  appear  (d.v.)  in  our  next  number.  We  trust  his  afflicted  widow  and 
family  wiU  realise  how  little  they  have  reason  to  sorrow,  even  as  others  who  have 
no  hope.  

THE  LATE  REV.  A.  M*GILVRAY  OF  KEITH. 

This  excellent  and  much  respected  minister  of  Christ  died  at  Keith,  on  the  20th 
May,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  and  26th  of  his  ministry  there.  He  was  an  occa- 
sional  contributor  to  our  pages ;  and  having  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him  per- 
sonally, we  feel  constrained  to  bear  our  testimony  to  his  high  moral  and  reUgioas 
worth,  his  unbending  principle,  his  strong  zeal  for  the  truth  and  honour  of  his 
Master,  which,  conquering  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  led  him  to  stand  boldly 
up  for  these,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  courts  of  the  church  and  througlL  this 
press,  whenever  he  judged  them  imperilled.  He  had  deeply  studied  the  sabjeot  of 
the  Atonement  in  relation  to  recent  controversies,  and  the  able  "Review  of  Dr. 
Marshall  on  the  Atonement,*'  the  second  part  of  which  is  among  the  contents  of  thia 
number,  is  from  his  pen.  It  is  his  dying  testimony  on  behalf  of  a  great  oential 
truth  of  the  Christian  system,  whose  importance  he  deemed  unspeakable,  and  idiose 
sustaining  power  and  preciousness  he  felt  in  life  and  in  death.  He  was  a  Covenanter 
in  principle,  a  member  of  the  society  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  in  the  Free  Church,  and,  we  have  reason  to  know,  at  one 
with  us  in  all  the  principles  of  our  testimony.  "Help  Lord  for  the  godIjma& 
oeaseth.*' 


,   * 


THE 
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SEPTEMBER,  1869. 


MODERATOR'S  OPENING  ADDRESS.* 

Fathers  and  Brethren — ^While  deeply  grateful  for  the  honour  you 
baTe  now  conferred  in  electing  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations 
during  the  present  meeting  of  our  Supreme  Coui^,  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  office  with  considerable  hesitation 
and  fear,  well  knowing  that  I  possess  but  few  qualifications  for 
eficiently  filling  the  chair.  I  could  have  wished  that  one  of  our 
esteemed  fathers,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches,  and  whom  we 
are  delighted  to  see  amongst  us  this  evening,  had  been  chosen  to  the 
Moderatorship  on  the  present  occasion.  Most  gladly  would  I  have 
sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  any  statement  made  by  him  on  the 
important  matters  that  have  been  agitating  our  own  and  other  lands 
during  the  past  eventful  year.  But  since  that  pleasurable  privilege 
has  been  denied  me,  your  indulgence  must  be  craved  while  I  attempt, 
according  to  established  usage,  a  brief  opening  address. 

Since  we  last  met  many  striking  events  have  transpired,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  which,  though  anticipated,  are  well  fitted  to  make 
Qg  marvel.  No  one  who  wisely  and  devoutly  ponders  the  present 
signs  of  the  times  can  refttiin  from  saying,  with  the  astonished  pro- 
phet, "  0  my  Lord,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  these  things  1  How  long 
shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders?"  Look  where  we  will, 
passing  events  betoken  change,  and  most  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  the  present  day  bode  ill  for  the  future.  Dark  and  ominous 
are  the  signs  presently  appearing  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
horiuHi,  and  although  some  of  these  may  seem  no  bigger  than  a  man*s 
hand,  they  are  the  sure  forerunners  of  a  coming  storm,  which,  if 

*  Tilt  mbsUnoe  oi  this  address  was  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod  on  May 
3,1669. 
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mercy  prevent  not,  shall  burst  upon  us  like  some  scorching  tempest, 
spreading  desolation  and  terror  all  around,  making  the  stoutest  heart 
tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  constraining  the  faithful  of  the  land 
to  cry  to  the  righteous  Judge,  "  Arise,  0  Lord ;  let  not  man  prevail" 
Those  who  hail  their  approach  with  unmingled  satisfaction  and  joy 
cannot  understand  why  any  should  feel  alarmed,  offer  any  remon- 
strance with  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  such  movements,  or  refuse  to 
applaud  the  advanced  liberaHsm  of  the  age.  To  speak  against  the 
swifl  onward  march  of  innovations  and  overtumings  in  Church  or 
State  is  to  expose  one  to  ridicule  and  hatred,  and  be  reproached  as 
bigoted,  prejudiced,  and  narrow-minded.  Yet  surely  better  fisu-  to 
remain  singular  and  brave  the  taimts  of  men,  than  follow  a  multitude 
who  seem  bent  on  forsaking  the  good  old  paths,  and  are  more  disposed 
to  please  man  than  God. 

Among  the  more  prominent  matters  which  call  forth  regret,  and 
make  it  obvious  that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  perilous,  we 
specify  the  following  : — 

1.    The  alarming  progress  of  Popery  throughout  our  land. 

The  longer  we  study  this  antichristian  system,  the  more  appropriate 
and  striking  will  its  scriptural  designation  appear — "  The  Mystery  of 
Iniquity."  Although  doomed  to  perish,  it  lifts  its  head  exultingly 
amongst  us  and  craftily  tries  to  subvert  whole  houses  and  beguile 
unstable  soids.  With  the  threatened  revival  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
with  the  erection  of  extensive  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  with  a 
large  addition  to  the  priesthood  and  the  various  fraternities  of  Popish 
agents,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  shall  befall  our  country  not  many 
years  hence.  We  know  that  Popery  seeks,  and  will  not  rest  contented 
till  it  obtains,  absolute  and  imiversal  supremacy.  To  attain  this  it  is 
plotting  and  working  more  secretly  or  openly,  striving  to  ingratiate 
itself  in  the  favour  of  the  wealthy,  and  endeavouring  to  entice  the 
poor  and  illitci'ate.  By  establishing  educational  seminaries  for  chil- 
dren and  institutes  for  young  men,  by  organising  evening  classes  for 
factory  girls  and  artisans,  and  by  originating  Sabbath  evening  lectures 
for  all  classes  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  it  is  endeavouring 
silently  yet  surely  to  gain  a  firm  footing  amongst  us,  and  make  men 
believe  that  instead  of  being  hostile  it  is  most  friendly  to  their  best 
interests,  and  seeks  the  promotion  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare.  Wherever  Protestant  missionaries  are  labouring,  there  are. 
its  agents  at  work ;  and  while  it  zealously  guards  the  homes  of  its 
adherents  from  the  visits  of  those  who  are  really  anxious  to  benefit 
the  people,  it  intrudes  into  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and 
by  means  of  bribery  and  false  pretences  tries  to  swell  its  ranks  and 
replenish  its  cofifers.    We  cannot  contemplate  the  havoc  this  iniquitous 
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qrstem  has  produced  among  all  ranks  and  classes,  or  reflect  on  the 
myriads  of  precious  souls  that  have  been  deluded  and  eternally  ruined 
thereby,  without  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay.  Nor  can  we  think 
about  our  inability  to  reach  those  who  are  under  its  control,  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  extricate  them  out  of  their  perilous  con- 
dition, without  a  bleeding  heart  and  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of 
troth  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  Papal  Antichrist.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  niirsed  and  fondled  that  viper  which  shall  yet  sting  us  like  a 
aexpent  and  bite  like  an  adder ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  national 
ooantenance  and  support  from  it,  we  are  caressing,  pampering,  and 
honouring  it,  lauding  and  feasting  and  encouraging  its  leaders,  and 
affording  them  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  carrying  on  their 
unchristian  work.  Callous,  unconcerned  Protestants  may  find  ere 
long  that  the  crafty  enemy  has,  under  the  guise  of  Jesuitism  or 
Poseyiam,  done  more  injury  to  morality  and  religion  than  was  sup- 
posed. May  the  Lord  open  men's  eyes  to  see  the  wicked,  soul- 
destroying  nature  of  this  accursed  system,  enlighten  and  embolden 
the  friends  of  truth  so  that  they  may  successfully  expose  its  pernicious 
arore,  and  break  the  fetters  wherewith  so  many  have  been  bound,  so 
that  the  oppressed  may  go  free. 

2.  The  Ritunlistic  tendencies  of  the  present  day. 

That  the  Prelatic  Church  is  bestirring  itself  to  occupy  the  home 
mission  field  in  our  great  cities  and  thickly-peopled  towns,  and  is 
making  an  inroad  among  the  nominally  Presbyterian  population, 
where  its  agents  lalwur,  is  well  known.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is 
casting  its  baneful  shadow  over  oiu*  Presbyterian  Churches,  and 
comipting  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  spirituality  of  the  sanctuary 
Krvices.  With  what  rapidity  has  the  leaven  of  Episcopacy  spread, 
after  once  finding  its  way,  into  the  Established  and  Dissenting 
Churches.  In  imitation  of  lordly  Prelacy,  the  modem  place  of 
worship  must  needs  be  gaudily  ornamented ;  its  windows  filled  with 
pictorial  paintings,  representing  either  the  Saviour,  some  familiar 
Soriptiu^  scene,  or  some  distinguished  ancient  or  modem  sanit ;  its 
pews  furnished  with  prayer-books,  hymn-books,  and  kneeling-boards, 
and  the  service  of  praise  performed  by  a  few  well-trained,  and,  in 
wne  cases,  professional  singers,  whose  voices  blend  with  the  peals  of 
the  organ,  or  with  the  instrumental  band  to  produce  a  finer  effect, 
and  charm  the  admiring  but  silent  assemblies  of  professing  worshippers. 
With  ministers  advocating  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  willin^^ly 
gratifying  the  popular  craving  for  music  by  curtailing  the  other 
flenrioes  of  the  sanctuary,  and  with  the  people  in  great  measure  pre- 
pared to  follow  their  leaders  in  the  highway  to  Episcopacy,  it  is 
difficult  to  foreteU  what  the  end  of  these  things  may  be.     The  cha 
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mercy  prevent  not,  shall  burst  upon  us  like  some  scorching  tempest, 
spreading  desolation  and  terror  all  around,  making  the  stoutest  heart 
tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  and  constraining  the  faithful  of  the  land 
to  cry  to  the  righteous  Judge,  "  Arise,  0  Lord ;  let  not  man  prevail" 
Those  who  hail  their  approach  with  unmingled  satisfaction  and  joy 
cannot  understand  why  any  should  feel  alarmed,  offer  any  remon- 
strance with  the  leaders  and  abettors  of  such  movements,  or  refuse  to 
applaud  the  advanced  liberalism  of  the  age.  To  speak  against  the 
swifl  onward  march  of  innovations  and  overturnings  in  Church  or 
State  is  to  expose  one  to  ridicule  and  hatred,  and  be  reproached  as 
bigoted,  prejudiced,  and  narrow-minded.  Yet  surely  better  far  to 
remain  singular  and  brave  the  taunts  of  men,  than  follow  a  multitude 
who  seem  bent  on  forsaking  the  good  old  paths,  and  are  more  disposed 
to  please  man  than  God. 

Among  the  more  prominent  matters  which  call  forth  regret,  and 
make  it  obvious  that  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  perilous,  we 
specify  the  following  : — 

1.  The  alarming  progress  of  Popery  throughout  our  laiid. 
The  longer  we  study  this  antichristian  system,  the  more  appropriate 
and  striking  will  its  scriptural  designation  appear — "  The  Mystery  of 
Iniquity."  Although  doomed  to  perish,  it  lifts  its  head  exultingly 
amongst  us  and  craftily  tries  to  subvert  whole  houses  and  beguile 
unstable  souls.  With  the  threatened  revival  of  the  Romish  hierarchy, 
with  the  erection  of  extensive  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  with  a 
large  addition  to  the  priesthood  and  the  various  fraternities  of  Popish 
agents,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  shall  befall  our  country  not  many 
years  hence.  We  know  that  Popery  seeks,  and  will  not  rest  contented 
till  it  obtains,  absolute  and  universal  supremacy.  To  attain  this  it  is 
plotting  and  working  more  secretly  or  openly,  striving  to  ingratiate 
itself  in  the  favour  of  the  wealthy,  and  endeavouring  to  entice  the 
poor  and  illiterate.  By  establishing  educational  seminaries  for  chil- 
dren and  institutes  for  young  men,  by  organising  evening  classes  for 
factory  girls  and  artisans,  and  by  originating  Sabbath  evening  lectures 
for  all  classes  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  it  is  endeavouring 
silently  yet  surely  to  gain  a  firm  footing  amongst  us,  and  make  men 
believe  that  instead  of  being  hostile  it  is  most  friendly  to  their  best 
interests,  and  seeks  the  promotion  of  their  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare.  Wherever  Protestant  missionaries  are  labouring,  there  are 
its  agents  at  work ;  and  while  it  zealously  guards  the  homes  of  its 
adherents  from  the  visits  of  those  who  are  really  anxious  to  benefit 
the  people,  it  intrudes  into  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,  and 
by  means  of  bribery  and  false  pretences  tries  to  swell  its  ranks  and 
replenish  its  coffers.    We  cannot  contemplate  the  havoc  this  iniquitous 
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sjBtem  has  produced  among  all  ranks  and  classes,  or  reflect  on  the 
mjriads  of  precious  souls  that  have  been  deluded  and  eternally  ruined 
thereby,  without  a  feeling  of  horror  and  dismay.  Nor  can  we  think 
about  our  inability  to  reach  those  who  are  under  its  control,  and 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  extricate  them  out  of  their  perilous  con- 
dition, without  a  bleeding  heart  and  an  earnest  prayer  to  the  God  of 
truth  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  Papal  Antichrist  As  a  nation,  we 
have  niirsed  and  fondled  that  viper  which  shall  yet  sting  us  like  a 
aerpent  and  bite  like  an  adder ;  and  instead  of  withdrawing  national 
countenance  and  support  from  it,  we  are  caressing,  pampering,  and 
honouring  it,  lauding  and  feasting  and  encouraging  its  leaders,  and 
affording  them  the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  carrying  on  their 
unchristian  work.  Callous,  unconcerned  Protestants  may  find  ere 
long  that  the  crafty  enemy  has,  under  the  guise  of  Jesuitism  or 
Puaeyism,  done  more  injury  to  morality  and  religion  than  was  sup- 
posed. May  the  Lord  open  men's  eyes  to  see  the  wicked,  soul- 
destroying  nature  of  this  accursed  system,  enlighten  and  embolden 
the  friends  of  truth  so  that  they  may  successfully  expose  its  pernicious 
errors,  and  break  the  fetters  w^hcrewith  so  many  have  been  bound,  so 
that  the  oppressed  may  go  free. 

2.  The  Riinalistic  tendencies  of  the  present  day. 

That  the  Prelatic  Church  is  bestirring  itself  to  occupy  the  home 
mission  field  in  our  great  cities  and  thickly-j^eopled  towns,  and  is 
making  an  inroad  among  the  nominally  Presbyterian  population, 
where  its  agents  labour,  is  well  known.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  it  is 
casting  its  baneful  shadow  over  oiu*  Presbyterian  Churches,  and 
corrupting  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  spirituality  of  the  sanctuary 
•ervioes.  With  what  rapidity  has  the  leaven  of  Episcopacy  spread, 
after  once  finding  its  way,  into  the  Established  and  Dissenting 
Churches.  In  imitation  of  lordly  Prelacy,  the  modem  place  of 
worship  must  needs  be  gaudily  ornamented ;  its  windows  filled  with 
pictorial  paintings,  representing  cither  the  Saviour,  some  familiar 
Scripture  scene,  or  some  distinguished  ancient  or  modem  saint ;  its 
pewB  furnished  with  prayer-books,  hymn-lx)oks,  and  kneeling-boards, 
and  the  service  of  praise  performed  by  a  few  well-trained,  and,  in 
iwne  cases,  professional  singers,  whose  voices  blend  with  the  peals  of 
the  organ,  or  with  the  instrumental  band  to  produce  a  finer  effect, 
and  charm  the  admiring  but  silent  assemblies  of  professing  worshippers. 
With  ministers  advocating  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  willingly 
gratifying  the  popular  craving  for  music  by  curtailing  the  other 
lenrices  of  the  sanctxiary,  and  with  the  people  in  great  measiu-e  pre- 
pared to  follow  their  leaders  in  the  highway  to  Episcopacy,  it  is 
difficult  to  foreteU  what  the  end  of  these  things  may  be.     The  chai 
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which  many  regard  as  hi^y  commendable  and  beneficial,  we  oaimot 
but  look  upon  as  extremely  hurtful,  for  they  tend  to  lead  men's 
thoughts  away  from  the  grand  realities  of  religion  to  its  bare,  empty 
forms,  and  foster  a  desire  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  name  to  live,  while 
they  continue  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death.  Formality  in  religion  Ib 
nothing  new,  but  its  prevalence  in  our  day  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  Multitudes  strive  to  pacify  conscience,  and 
gratify  the  ambitious  desire  to  stand  approved  in  the  sight  of  fellow- 
mortals  by  a  professed  subjection  to  Christ,  while  God  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts.  Eeligious  duties  are  performed  by  many  in  the  most 
superficial  and  perfimctory  manner,  while,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions, 
family  religion  and  parental  training  have  fallen  into  disuse.  Fellow- 
ship societies  are  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  prayer  meetings  are 
being  rapidly  abolished,  or  confined  to  a  few  months  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  With  the  Bible  neglected,  the  songs  of  Zion  unsung,  and 
prayer  seldom  if  ever  offered  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  what  c^  we 
expect  but  a  cold,  withering  formalism  in  religion.  Many  suppose 
they  do  well  if  they  give  little  more  than  an  hour  out  of  the  week  to 
Divine  worship,  and  even  that  is  often  given  grudgingly ;  and  while 
they  pour  in  hundreds  or  thousands  to  the  theatre,  the  ball-room, 
the  race-course,  or  the  concert  during  the  week,  and  squander  both 
time  and  money  in  attending  places  of  questionable  amusement,  ihe 
preacher  may  coimt  himself  fortunate  if  he  gets  a  score  of  persons  to 
gather  around  the  wells  of  salvation,  from  whence  flow  the  refreshing 
streams  that  can  a]oue  comfort  and  gladden  the  weary  souL  The 
abounding  ritualism  and  prevailing  formalism  of  the  age,  together 
with  a  strong  and  growing  dislike  to  the  simple  and  beautiful  institu- 
tions of  Divine  appointment,  have  had  the  effect  of  converting  many 
of  our  fashionable  churches  into  places  of  sacred  entertainment,  and 
rendering  the  religion  of  many  merely  nominal,  fruitless,  dead. 

3.  The  open  contempt  shovm  by  multitudes  to  both  tables  of  the  Moral 
Law, 

One  of  the  prevailing  evils  of  our  day  is  the  great  dishonour  done 
to  the  Moral  Governor  by  the  flagrant  violation  of  his  holy  and 
righteous  commands.  Regarding  themselves  as  under  no  restrainti 
save  that  of  human  authority,  multitudes  defiantly  break  the  laws  of 
God,  and  think  themselves  blameless.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  tliat  every  precept  of  the  decalogue  is  openly,  systematicaUy, 
and  shamelessly  broken  at  the  present  time  by  many  whose  con- 
sciences have  become  seared,  and  who  impiously  disregard  tha 
threatenings  denounced  against  law-breakers  by  the  God  of  truth. 
Among  the  commandments  that  are  being  trainpled  upon  by  thousands 
of  whom  better  things  might  be  expected,  we  particularise  the  third. 
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fourth,  and  sixth.  First,  that  which  requires  "  the  holy  and  reverend 
lue  of  God's  names,  titles,  and  attributes,"  and  forbids  "  all  profaning 
or  abasing  of  anything  whereby  God  maketh  Himself  known."  Such 
a  command  is  broken  by  profisme  swearers,  by  those  who  take  sinful 
oaths  or  nnlawfVil  vows,  and  by  those  who  make  use  of  the  ordinance 
of  ^  lot  in  triyial  matters.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  prevalence 
of  pro&ne  swearing  and  jesting  among  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young. 
Hen  fireelj  intermingle  the  most  sacred  words  with  their  ordinary 
conversation,  and  prostitute  the  noble  gift  of  speech  to  the  vile  pur- 
pose of  blaspheming  their  kind  and  forbearing  Preserver.  Second, 
that  which  requires  "  the  keeping  holy  to  God  such  set  times  as  He 
hath  appointed  in  His  Word,  expressly  one  whole  day  in  seven,  to  be 
t  holy  Sabbath  to  Himself,"  and  forbids  "the  omission  or  careless 
performaaoe  of  the  duties  required,  and  the  profaning  the  day  by 
idleness,  or  doing  that  which  is  in  itself  sinful,  or  by  unnecessary 
tbonghts,  words,  or  works,  about  our  worldly  employments  or  recrea- 
tions." Need  we  say  that  the  imrepealed  Sabbath  law  is  set  at 
nought  by  multitudes,  or  that  Sabbath  desecration  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  sacred  hours  of  the  Lord's-day  are  devoted  by  thousands 
to  secular  avocations,  pleasure-seeking,  and  amusement.  Attempts 
tie  being  again  made  to  legalise  the  sale  of  certain  articles  of  daily 
eonsampt  in  England,  during  what  are  termed  non-canonical  hours ; 
Btrennous  efforts  are  being  put  forth  to  have  museums  and  picture 
galleries  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  day  of  sacred  rest ;  and 
numerous  facilities  are  everywhere  afforded  the  hard-wrought  sons  of 
toil,  by  unprincipled,  aggrandising  men,  for  spending  the  day  in 
coontry  rambles,  visiting  friends,  and  resorting  to  local  places  of 
interest  In  the  majority  of  places  our  present  Scottish  Sabbath 
lesonbles  not  the  peaceful,  hallowed  days  of  which  our  fathers  have 
told  us.  Every  serious  person  must  deplore  the  manner  in  which  the 
day  God  claims  as  peculiarly  His  own  is  desecrated,  and  that  too  by 
many  who  make  a  high  religious  profession.  Third,  that  which 
roqaiies  "  all  lawful  endeavours  to  preserve  our  own  life,  and  the  life 
of  others,"  and  forbids  "  the  taking  away  of  our  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
oar  neighboiir  unjustly,  or  whatsoever  tendeth  thereunto."  While 
nch  a  command  is  directly  violated  by  those  who  commit  assault, 
murder,  or  suicide,  we  believe  it  is  fearfully,  though  it  may  be  con- 
adered  indirectly,  broken  by  the  sin  of  intemperance — an  evil  which 
is  ammally  carrying  tens  of  thousands  to  a  drunkard's  grave,  pauper- 
iang  numberless  families,  and  producing  degradation  and  desolation 
vlmeTer  its  dire  effects  are  felt.  With  what  infatuated  indifference 
do  maz^  regard  this  gigantic  evil,  which  is  committing  such  ravages 
ttrong^aiit  oar  country,  and   lift  neither  voice  nor  pen  for  its 
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suppression.  In  short,  by  atheism,  infidelity,  idolatry,  and  hero- 
worship — ^by  the  observance  of  certain  Popish  festivals — by  disobey- 
ing and  dishonouring  parents — by  unchaste  speech  and  immodest 
behaviour — by  dishonesty,  fradulency,  commercial  immorality,  and 
sordid  selfishness — by  equivocation,  dissimulation,  and  falsehood— by 
discontent,  fretfulness,  and  covetousness — "  by  swearing,  and  lying, 
and  killing,  and  stealing,  and  committing  adultery,"  the  land  is 
terribly  polluted,  God's  anger  is  kindled,  and  many  provocations  are 
given  Him  to  come  out  of  His  place  and  punish  a  people  who  may  be 
appropriately  described  as  "  laden  with  iniquity." 

4.  The  alarming  increase  of  Voluntaryism, 

At  present  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  tlie  part  of  many  to  sever 
things  civil  and  sacred,  to  disimite  Church  and  State.  This  is  seen 
in  the  important  public  measures  now  pending  regarding  the  education 
question,  and  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  many  that  the  old  parochial 
system  of  education  is  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  age,  and  an  enlarged  and  improved  system  is  desiderated. 
But  the  measure  proposed  for  the  remedy  of  existing  evils  is  very 
faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  or  simply  tolerates  the  religious 
element,  while  making  ample  provision  for  the  secular  education  of 
the  young.  One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  educational  system, 
inaugurated  by  John  Knox,  was  "  the  godly  upbringing  of  the 
young,"  and  he  insisted  on  "  training  up  the  young  of  the  land  in 
civility  and  godliness,  and  having  God's  Word  rooted  in  them." 
Now,  the  present  educational  scheme  is  antagonistic  to  the  principle 
of  the  great  Reformer.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  religion  shall 
be  excluded  from  our  schools,  and  everything  bearing  on  it  be 
expunged  from  our  school-books,  when  the  Bible  and  Shorter 
Catechism  shall  be  taken  out  of  our  children's  hands,  or  scarcely 
tolerated  within  our  educational  seminaries.  If  this  be  done,  what 
else  can  we  expect  but  to  find  our  youth  growing  up  more  like  infidels 
than  Christians. 

Thus  briefly  have  we  adverted  to  the  more  prominent  matters  which 
prove  most  conclusively  that  we  are  living  in  dark  and  perilous  times. 
But  we  cannot  close  without  noticing,  in  a  few  sentences, 

5.  The  evils  prevailing  among  ourselves. 

Living  among  an  irreligious,  unprincipled,  and  latitudinarian  people, 
we  are  apt  to  learn  of  them  their  ways,  become  tainted  with  error, 
and  imitate  them  in  their  demoralising  and  God-dishonouring  practices. 
Circumstances  painfully  familiar  to  us  all  tell  tliat  our  beloved  Zion 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  leavened  with  the  defections  and  detestable 
neutrality  of  the  times.      While  we  are   not  disposed  to  take  a 
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desponding  yiew  of  matters  as  they  affect  oiirselves,  we  cannot  shut 
oar  eyes  to  the  fact  that  many  things  give  eyidence  of  religion  being 
on  the  decline  amongst  us,  and  that  prevailing  fashion  and  custom  are 
producing  the  most  baneful  effects.  In  proof  of  this,  we  specify 
formality  in  God's  service,  neglect  of  personal  and  fieunily  religion, 
rarity  of  prayer  meetings  and  fellowship  societies,  and  great  reluctance 
to  make  sacrifices  for  Christ  and  His  cause.  May  not  the  challenge 
be  appropriately  addressed  to  us— "  What  do  ye  more  than  others?" 

If  what  we  have  advanced  be  true,  then  how  should  we  he  exercised 
at  9uch  a  time  as  this  f  Shall  we  join  either  the  careless  multitude 
who  are  quite  unconcerned  about  passing  events,  or  the  desponding 
few  who  despair  of  being  able  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of 
tiiiiigst  Assuredly  not  Rather  should  we  be  impressed  with  the 
cofDviction  that  we  have  reached  such  a  crisis  in  our  nation's  history 
that  the  friends  of  truth  must  arouse  themselves  to  active  exertion, 
tnd  put  forth  every  laudable  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  every  false 
religious  system,  for  reforming  existing  abuses  in  Church  and  State, 
and  for  rectifying  the  evils  that  have  crept  within  our  own  borders. 
And  this  we  are  bound  to  do  by  our  solemn  covenant  engagements. 
If  any  great,  thorough,  and  lasting  reformation  is  to  \ye  effected,  help 
most  come  from  above.  Up  to  heaven  must  our  cry  ascend  for  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  rest  upon  us — the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, of  counsel  and  might — the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
fear  of  the  Lord — to  make  us  of  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Not  until  we  obtain  a  genuine  revival  of  religion  can  we 
expect  such  changes  to  be  brought  about  as  we  long  to  see.  But  the 
residae  of  the  Spirit  is  with  God,  and  when  the  time  to  favour  Zion 
comes,  none  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  the  purposes  of  Jehovali. 
Meanwhile  let  us  continue  to  adhere  unto,  maintain,  and  propagate 
that  time-honoured  cause  for  the  support  and  defence  of  which  we  are 
asaociated ;  and  let  us  rejoice  that,  though  few  in  number,  compara- 
tively uninfluential  and  despised,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Gk)d  of  truth  is  on  our  side.  May  we  not  warrantably  say,  "It 
may  be  that  the  Lord  will  work  for  us ;  for  there  is  no  restraint  to 
the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few." 

Fathers  and  Brethren,  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  these  matters,  but 
we  forbear.  Now  that  we  are  constituted  in  the  name  and  by  the 
aathority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church's  exalted  Head  and 
King,  may  it  be  our  happiness  to  realise  His  presence  in  our  midst, 
have  Him  breathing  upon  us  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bestowing  His 
benediction.  Ehicouraged  by  the  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them," 
tnd  g^dened  by  the  thought  that  the  Lord  of  Glory  still  walks  in 
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the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  holding  the  seven  stars  in 
His  right  hand,  let  ns  enter  on  the  discharge  of  the  solemn  and 
important  work  now  devolving  on  ns  as  rulers  in  the  courts  of  the 
Lord's  house.  May  brotherly  love  continue.  "  Grod  be  merciful  unto 
us  and  bless  us,  and  cause  His  face  to  shine  upon  us ; "  and  so  shall 
we  ever  pray — "  0  satisfy  us  early  with  Thy  mercy,  that  we  may 
rejoice  and  be  glad  all  our  days.  Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days 
wherein  Thou  hast  afflicted  us,  and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen 
eviL  Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy  gloiy  unto 
their  children.  And  let  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  our  Qod  be  upon  us : 
and  establish  Thou  the  work  of  our  hands  upon  us ;  yea,  the  work 
of  our  hands  establish  Thou  it" 
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Thb  article  on  the  Atonement  controversy,  which  recently  appeared 
in  our  pages,  has  given  rise  to  some  discussion.  On  the  ground  of 
statements  made  in  that  article,  we  have  been  charged  with  want  of 
veracity  and  want  of  consistency.  Dr.  Marshall  of  Coupai^ Angus 
says  we  have  misrepresented  him.  A  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  A 
United  Presbyterian,"  curiously  like  Dr.  Marshall  in  temper  and 
style,  and  a  certain  trick,  we  do  not  say  of  garbling,  but  of  imperfect 
quotation,  says  we  have  misrepresented  the  views  of  Original  Seoeders. 
To  these  charges  we  feel  called  on  to  reply.  It  may  not  be  of  much 
consequence  to  vindicate  ourselves.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to 
vindicate  the  truth,  in  connection  with  a  question  of  present  interest 
and  imspeakable  importance. 

I.  To  dispose  of  the  more  personal  matter  first,  let  us  inquire  what 
ground  Dr.  Marshall  has  for  saying  that  we  have  treated  him  in  a 
way  which  is  "unscrupulous,"  and  which,  he  hints,  only  a  severe 
exercise  of  virtue  keeps  him  from  calling  "  immoral  and  scandalous.'' 
What  is  his  complaint  against  us )  It  is,  that  we  have  published  an 
article  which  states  that  he  "has  misrepresented  the  views  of  Dr. 
Cunningham " — that  "  he  has  blimdered  egregiously  in  misapi^ying 
the  quotation  from  Dr.  Cimningham's  *  Historical  Theology ' " — ^that 
"  Dr.  Cimningham  was  stating  his  representations  of  the  views  held 
on  the  extent  of  the  Atonement  by  Arminians,  and  Dr.  Marshall 
quotes  the  extract  as  if  it  was  Dr.  Cunningham's  own  views."  Now, 
if  it  will  gratify  Dr.  Marshall,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that,  in 
the  last  sentence,  the  respected  contributor  who  furnished  the  article 
has  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  accuracy.  He  speaks  of  Dr. 
Oonningham  as  stating  the  views  held  by  Arminiang  on  tiie  extent  of 
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the  Atonement,  whereas,  had  he  turned  up  the  passage  in  the 

"  Historical  Theology,'*  he  would  have  seen  that  what  the  author  is 

there  discussing  is  the  Arminian  views,  not  as  to  the  extent  of  the 

Atonement,  but  solely  as  to  its  nature  and  effect.     But  Dr.  Marshall 

oamiot  reasonably  complain  of  this  inaocuracy,  for,  as  we  shall  see, 

lie  is  chargeable  with  it  himself,  and  that  too  in  circumstances  in 

which  it  may  be  harder  to  sustain  the  plea  of  inadvertency.     With 

thftt  exception,  however,  we  are  prepared  to  show  that  the  statements 

of  our  contributor  ai'e  strictly  true,  and  that  so  far  from  doing  Dr. 

Mamhall  wrong,  they  render  him  a  very  moderate  measure  of  justice. 

Let  us  shortly  put  the  whole  case  before  our  readers. 

In  the  end  of  1866  Dr.  Marshall  delivered  a  speech  in  his  Presby- 
tery, bearing  on  the  negotiations  for  Union.  In  that  speech  he  said 
that  Dr.  Forbes  and  others  had  denounced  the  Church  to  which  he 
belonged  as  a  heterodox  body,  because  they  held  '*  that  the  work  of 
Christ  the  Mediator  has  opened  the  door  of  God's  mercy  to  man — has 
removed  all  l^al  bars  to  the  salvation  of  the  race."     Then  he  added — 

"I  may  say  in  pasging — it  may  be  relieving  and  comforting  to  some  present  if  I 
ny— that  the  heresy  which  Dr.  Forbes  and  his  allies  charged  on  ns  at  the  meeting 
nfexied  to,  was  held  by  no  less  an  authority  among  themselves  than  the  late 
Principal  Cunningham.  In  his  'Historical  Theology/  he  says — 'ChrisVs  death 
nmored  legal  obstacles,  and  opened  the  door  for  man's  pardon  and  salvation.  .  . 
Tbers  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Gkxl's  bestowing  upon  men  pardon  and  salvation ; 
the  door  was  shut  and  it  needed  to  be  opened.  From  the  position  which  Christ's 
detth  occupied  in  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  from  the  general  effects  ascribed  to 
H,  we  feel  that  we  are  fully  warranted  in  representing  it  as  removing  the  obstacles 
lod  opening  the  door.' " 

Now  let  our  readers  carefully  mark  what  the  "  heresy  *'  is  which 
Dr.  Marshall,  anxious  to  err  in  good  company,  affirms  that  Dr. 
Cunningham  held  equally  with  himself.  Wishing,  for  obvious  reasons, 
to  put  it  as  mildly  and  inoffensively  as  possible,  he  first  states  it  to  be 
that  "  the  work  of  Christ  the  Mediator  has  opened  the  door  of  God's 
mercy  to  waw."  As  if  feeling,  however,  that  even  Dr.  Forbes  could 
baldly  have  stigmatised  that  as  heresy,  he  puts  it  rather  more  strongly 
by  adding,  "  has  removed  all  legal  bars  to  the  salvation  of  the  race.** 
Then,  further  on  in  his  speech,  after  he  has  got  Dr.  Cunningham,  as 
be  thinks,  conmiitted  to  it,  he  waxes  bolder  and  less  wary,  and  gives 
expression  to  it  in  the  form,  that  the  reason  why  "  salvation  is  offered 
to  all "  is  "  that  it  has  been  provided  for  alV*  And  thus  it  turns  out, 
at  last,  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  doctrine  of  universal 
Atonement,  as  held  of  course  in  connection  with  the  double  reference 
theory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  according  to  which  Christ  died  to  secure 
salvation  to  the  elect,  and  at  the  same  time  died  to  ''  provide  "  salva- 
tion, as  Dr.  Marshall  phrases  it,  in  some  sense  for  all  men  without 
exoeption.     That  it  the  *'  heresy  "  which,  in  point  of  hx^y  Dr.  Forbes 
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charged  some  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  with  holding.  That 
is  the  "  heresy  "  Dr.  Marshall  holds  and  avows,  and  which  he  wants 
all  men  to  believe  the  distinguished  author  of  *'  Historical  Theology  " 
held  as  well  as  he.  And  the  question  now  is,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  that  work,  does  Dr.  Cimningham  teach  any  such  universal 
reference  of  the  death  of  Christ )  Or,  in  quoting  the  passage  to  make 
it  appear  that  he  teaches  this,  is  Dr.  Marshall  guilty  of  misrepresent- 
ing him )    Let  us  see. 

1.  Dr.  Cunningham  says — "Christ's  death  opened  the  door  for 
maCB  pardon  and  salvation.'*  Dr.  Marshall  quotes  him  as  affirming 
with  himself  that  Christ's  death  opened  the  door  for  all  merCs  pardon 
and  salvation.  Is  there  no  difference  between  "men"  and  "all 
menV  And,  in  the  face  of  all  that  Dr.  Cimningham  has  written 
in  opposition  to  universal  Atonement,  is  it  not  very  unjust,  as  well  as 
very  daring,  to  imply  that  when  he  says  one  great  effect  of  Christ's 
death  has  reference  to  "  men,"  he  means  that  it  has  reference  to  all 
men.  We  have  no  doubt  Dr.  Marshall  will  try  to  wriggle  out  of  the 
difficulty,  as  he  has  already  tried,  by  saying  that  Dr.  Cunningham 
has  just  been  stating  the  Arminian  representation  of  the  Atonement 
— that  he  has  just  said  "  this  representation  is  in  substance  true,  so 
far  as  it  goes  " — that  in  the  words  quoted  he  is  stating  how  &r  he 
acquiesced  in  it  as  substantially  true — and  that  consequently  he 
meant  "men"  in  the  Arminian  sense  in  this  controversy.  That 
ingenious  and  somewhat  desperate  defence  we  are  aware  Dr.  Marshall 
has  attempted  to  set  up,  but  it  will  not  avail  him,  for  (1)  Dr. 
Cunningham  is  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  true  in  the  Arminian 
representation ;  he  uses  every  word,  therefore,  in  the  sense  which  he 
took  to  be  the  true  one ;  and  it  is  dishonour  to  his  memory  to  sup- 
pose that  to  be  anything  else  than  the  Calvinistic  sense :  and  (2)  to 
represent  him  as  using  the  word  "  men  "  in  the  Arminian  sense  when 
speaking,  in  his  own  name,  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  is  just  to 
represent  him  as  holding  Arminian  views  regarding  the  extent  of  the 
Atonement :  and  (3)  the  Calvinistic  sense  is  perfectly  natural  and 
consistent ;  by  "  men "  he  means  the  elect  viewed  indefinitely  as 
men  or  members  of  the  human  race ;  he  is  defining  race,  not  indi- 
cating numbers. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  criticism  that  a  writer's  meaning 
should  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  his  avowed  purpose  and 
design.  The  soundest  of  writers  may  be  made  to  speak  heresy  if 
their  words  are  detached  from  the  context,  and  a  meaning  imported 
into  them  which  is  outside,  and  away  from,  the  design  they  avowedly 
have  in  view.  It  is  by  acting  in  this  unwarrantable  way  that  Dr. 
Mftrfthft.11  manages  to  place  Dr.  Cunningham  in  the  pillory  of  "  heresy" 


- .  ^ 
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ikyng  with  himsell     In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  '*  Historical 

Teleology"  the  latter  is  avowedly  speaking  of  the  **  object  and  effect" 

of  the  Atonement  only.     He  has  just  said — "  They  (the  Arminians) 

are  aocostomed  to  describe  its  immediate  obfect  and  effect  as  being 

merely  this — ^that  it  removed  legal  obstacles,  and  opened  a  door  to 

God^s  bestowing  and  men's  receiving  pardon  and  salvation;"  and 

then,  after  saying — "  This  representation  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes, 

but,  like  the  conmion  Socinian  doctrine,  it  falls  short  of  embodying 

the  whole  truth  which  Scripture  teaches  on  the  subject,"  he  goes  on 

to  make  the  statement  quoted  by  Dr.  Marshall.     It  thus  appears 

that,  throughout  the  passage,  he  is  dealing  avowedly  and  exclusively 

with  the  nature  of  the  Atonement,  and  yet  Dr.  Marshall  quotes  him 

aa  if  he  were  defining  its  extent,  and  not  only  so,  but  attributes  a 

universal  reference  to  his  words  such  as  they  do  not  have  in  them- 

sdTes,  and  cannot  be  made  to  bear !     The  true  place  to  find  Dr. 

Cunningham's  views  regarding  the  extent  of  the  Atonement  is  in  a 

mbsequent  section  where  he  formally  discusses  it,  and  we  challenge 

Dr.  Marshall  and  all  men  to  find  there  any  statement  which  implies 

that  he  held  any  such  universal  reference  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as 

that  it  removed  legal  obstacles  and  opened  a  door  of  mercy  for  all  the 

individuals  of  the  race. 

3.  But  that  is  not  all  that  Dr.  Marshall  has  done  in  the  way  of 
misrepresenting  Dr.  Cunningham.  Had  he  not  deliberately  omitted 
part  of  the  sentence  he  begins  to  quote,  it  would  have  been  plain  to 
all  that  the  effect  of  Christ's  death  Dr.  Cunningham  is  speaking  of 
is  intended  by  him  to  be  limited,  exclusively  to  the  elect.  We 
give  the  whole  sentence,  putting  in  brackets  all  that  Dr.  Marshall 
quoted  of  it : — "  We  are  not  told  in  Scripture  that  [Christ's  death 
removed  legal  obstacles,  and  opened  a  door  for  men's  pardon  and 
salvation],  but  we  admit  that  the  statements  are  true — ^that  the 
death  of  Christ  did  this,  because  it  seems  fairly  involved  in,  or  deduc- 
ible  from,  the  Scriptural  statements  which  warrant  us  in  believing  the 
more  precise  and  definite  doctrine — that,  by  dying  in  our  room, 
Christ  satisfied  the  Divine  justice  and  law,  and  thereby  reconciled  us 
to  God"  Now,  every  Calvinist,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  except 
Dr.  Marshall,  holds  that  the  satisfaction  of  Divine  justice  and  law 
and  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God  are  effects  of  Christ's  death 
which  reach  solely  to  the  elect  or  those  who  are  actually  reconciled. 
It  is  plain  as  noon,  then,  that  "  the  removal  of  legal  obstacles,  and 
the  opening  of  the  door  of  God's  mercy"  which  Dr.  Cunningham 
declares  is  known  to  tis  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  *^  included  in  or  deducihle 
frtm^  these  effects,  cannot  possibly  reach  further.  Plain  it  is,  that 
unless  the  conclusion  is  to  reach  far  beyond  the  premises,  an  effect  of. 
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Christ's  death  that  is  universal  in  its  reference  cannot  be  included 
and  deduced  from,  other  effects  of  it  that  are  necessarily  lindted  ( 
special;  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  say  tht 
proposition  true  of  all  men  can  be  inferred  from  a  proposition  t 
must  be  true  exclusively  of  the  elect.  Yet  such  absurdity 
Marshall  virtually  charges  upon  Principal  Cunningham,  that  pri 
of  logical  thinkers  and  expositors !  And  we  must  be  held  up  to 
world  as  "  unscrupulous  "  and  all  but  "  immoral "  for  venturing 
call  this  a  blunder ! 

4.  But  we  must  go  further  still,  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  t 
Dr.  Marshall  has  quoted  Dr.  Cunningham  as  holding  such  a  univei 
reference  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  he  expressly  repudiates  and  c 
demns.  In  that  part  of  his  great  work  which  relates  to  the  '*  £xt 
of  the  Atonement,"  he  admits — as  all  admit — that  the  death 
Christ  is  intrinsically,  and  in  point  of  inherent  merit,  siificient  for  « 
though  he  objects  to  the  statement  that  "  Christ  died  sufficiently 
all,*'  because  he  says,  *'  It  seems  to  indicate  that  when  He  died, 
intended  that  all  should  derive  some  saving  and  permanent  ben* 
from  His  death."  He  also  admits,  what  no  advocate  of  a  limi 
atonement  denies,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  ''  mankind  in  general,  e^ 
those  who  ultimately  perish,  do  derive  some  advantages  or  bene^ 
from  Christ's  death."  But  he  expressly  opposes,  and  raises  earn 
warning  against,  the  theory  that  Christ  died  in  some  sense  for  all  n 
individually,  which  Dr.  Marshall  has  attempted,  and  still  vai: 
attempts,  to  father  upon  him.  Mark,  for  example,  how  he  affilia 
Calvinists,  who  hold  universal  atonement  in  any  sense,  with  Anr 
ians  ("  Historical  Theology,"  voL  ii.  p.  333)  : — 

"There  ii  no  very  material  difference  between  the  state  of  the  question  ^ 
reipect  to  the  extenfc  of  the  atonement,  according  as  its  universality  is  maintained 
Arminians  or  by  those  who  hold  Oalvinistio  doctrines  upon  other  points.  ' 
leading  distinction  is,  that  the  Calvinistic  universalists  are  obliged  to  practise  m 
caution  in  their  declarations  upon  some  points,  and  to  deal  somewhat  more  in  va 
and  ambiguous  generalities  than  the  Arminians,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as  ] 
sible,  the  appearance  of  contradicting  or  renouncing,  by  what  they  say  upon  i 
subject,  their  professed  Oalvinism  upon  other  topics." 

Observe  next  how  he  characterises  the  theory  of  a  double  referei 
of  Christ's  death,  which  is  just  the  theory  held  by  Dr.  Marshall  a 
all  his  brethren  who  follow  the  late  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer  ("  I 
torical  Theology,"  voL  ii.  p.  334)  : — 


«< 


It  may  be  worth  while  briefly  to  advert  to  one  of  the  particular  forms  in  whi 
in  our  own  day,  the  state  of  the  question  has  been  exhibited  by  some  of  the  Cal^ 
iftio  uidversalists.  It  is  that  of  asserting  what  they  call  a  general  and  a  spe 
r^erenee  of  Christ*s  death — a  general  reference  which  it  has  to  all  men,  and  a  spe 
vefexexkM  which  it  has  to  the  eleot.  This  is  manifestly  a  very  vague  and  ambigu 
dtitUietlim,  wblah  may  i&Mn  abnoit  anythiiQg  ot  nothkig,  and  is,  therefore,  very  i 
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nksM  to  »  inniitioii  itaie  of  thingi,  when  m&n  are  pasiing  from  Mnparative 
miMos^  on  thii  ndfjecC  into  deeper  and  more  important  error.** 

Little  did  the  great  divine  who  penned  these  lines  imagine  that  he 
would  one  day  be  represented  as  holding  the  very  doctrine  which  he 
10  emphatioidlj  repudiates  as  not  only  error,  but  as  leading  **  into 
deeper  and  more  important  error ! ''  But  we  are  weary  of  exposing 
a  misrepresentation  of  his  views,  which  must  really  carry  its  own 
confutation  to  all  who  know  anything  of  his  writings.  We  will 
therefore  ask  our  readers'  attention  to  only  one  other  extract,  which 
we  r^ard  as  indicating  the  very  position  held  by  Dr.  Marshall  and 
his  brethren,  and  which  gives  forth  a  warning  regarding  that  position, 
all  the  more  weighty  because  of  the  candour  and  dignified  moderation 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  We  quote  from  "  Historical 
Thedogy,"  vol.  ii  p.  366  : — 

*'Tlie  history  of  theology  affordi  abundant  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  nnivenal  atonement  to  distort  and  pervert  men's  views  of  the  scheme  of 
IKrine  ^mth,  though,  of  course,  this  tendency  has  been  realised  in  very  different 
degrees.  There  have  been  some  theologians  in  whose  minds  the  doctrine  seemed  to 
lie,  without  developing  itself,  to  any  very  perceptible  extent,  in  the  production  of 
lay  other  error.  With  these  persons,  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men* 
leemt  to  have  been  little  or  nothing  more  than  just  the  particular  form  or  phrase- 
ology in  which  they  embodied  the  important  truth  of  the  warrant  and  obligation  to 
peseh  the  Gospel  to  every  creature — to  invite  and  require  men,  without  distinction 
or  exception,  to  come  to  Christ  and  to  embrace  Him,  that  they  might  receive  pardon, 
uoeptance,  and  eternal  life.  In  such  cases,  the  error  really  amounts  to  little  more 
thsn  s  certain  inaccuracy  of  language,  accompanied  with  some  indistinctness  or 
oonfosion  of  thought.  Still  it  should  not  be  foi^otten  that  all  error  is  dangerous, 
tad  that  this  is  a  point  where,  as  experience  shows,  error  is  peculiarly  apt  to  creep 
in,  in  subtle  and  insidious  disguises,  and  to  extend  its  ravages  more  widely  over  the 
field  of  Christian  truth  than  even  the  men  who  cherish  it  may  for  a  time  be  them- 
•elves  aware  of." 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Marshall.  We  scarcely  expect  that  he 
will  acknowledge  the  injustice  he  has  done  to  Dr.  Cunningham  and 
to  ourselves.  Some  men  seem  bom  to  believe  in  their  own  infalli- 
bility, even  though,  fi-om  publicly  advocating  limited  atonement  in 
1845,  they  may  have  come  to  publicly  advocate  universal  atonement 
in  1869.  But  we  have  wiped  off  the  stain  he  has  cast,  wittingly  or 
otherwise  we  do  not  say,  on  the  consistency  of  Scotland's  greatest 
oaodem  divine,  and  we  have  vindicated  the  statements  of  an  esteemed 
contributor,  no  longer  alive,  alas !  to  answer  for  himself. 

II.  We  have  now  to  show  that  a  writer,  signing  himself  "A  United 
Presbyterian,"  in  charging  us  with  misrepresenting  the  views  of 
Original  Seceders,  has  grossly  misrepresented  them  himself.  We 
would  not  have  noticed  the  statements  of  an  anonymous  writer,  were 
it  not  that  similar  statements  are  being  made  in  other  quarters,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  take  the  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  doctrine  of 
the  first  Seceders  on  this  great  question. 
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That  writer  says  that  two  positions  of  doctrine  are  advanced  in  the 
article  we  published,  as  held  by  Original  Seceders  in  these  days,  which 
are  declared  to  be  identical  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  last  century.  These  are — "  1  st,  That  the  atonement  is 
limited,  definite,  having  no  reference  to  any  but  the  elect ;  2d,  That 
the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men  has  its  proper  basis  in  the  command 
of  God,  and  not  on  the  atonement."  He  then  adds — "  These  may 
express  the  opinions  of  the  *  Original  Seceders '  of  these  days,  but 
they  (}o  not  express  the  opinions  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  now  represents."  By  the  way,  who 
is  not  touched  by  the  charming  modesty  of  this  last  assumption! 
Of  course  a  Church  whose  distinctive  principle  is  Voluntaryism  must 
represent  the  Associate  Presbytery,  which  bore  public  and  imqualified 
testimony  for  all  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland, 
including  the  principle  of  Church  establishments,  and  the  principle  of 
the  continued  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants !  Of  course  the 
Church  which  shielded  and  acquitted  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer  must 
be  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  men  whose  immediate  suc- 
cessors deposed  Mr.  Mair  from  the  ministry  for  teaching  precisely  tlie 
same  heresy !  The  only  pity  is  that  the  writer  should  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  do  violence  to  his  modest  and  unassuming  nature  by 
claiming  for  his  Church  the  honour  of  a  position  which  so  self-evidently 
belongs  to  her.  But  let  us  look  at  the  two  positions  said  to  be  assumed 
in  our  article,  and  see  whether  they  do  not  express  the  opinions  of  the 
Associate  Presbytery. 

1.  It  is  said  that  the  Associate  Presbytery  did  not  hold  what  we 
do,  that  "  the  Atonement  is  limited,  definite,  having  no  reference  to 
any  but  the  elect"  Of  course  then  they  held  that  the  Atonement  in 
some  sense  was  universal,  and  in  proof  of  this  we  are  told  that  "  they 
delighted  in  preachhig,  and  they  specially,  by  an  Act  of  Presbytery, 
defended  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity " — "  Go 
and  tell  every  man,  without  exception,  that  here  is  good  news  for  him, 
Christ  is  dead  for  ^twi."  "  And,"  it  is  added,  "  on  that  doctrine  of  good 
news  for  every  man,  without  exception,  that  Christ  is  dead  for  him,  they 
based  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  saying,  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  and  His  salvation  a  common  salvation,  so  that  mankind 
lost  have  a  common  interest  in  Him."  Now  to  this  we  have  to  reply 
(1)  that  never  once  in  their  "Act  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Grace," 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  and  never  once,  we  believe,  in  their  preaching, 
did  the  Associate  Presbytery  employ  the  language  which  is  used  in 
the  "  Marrow  "  once,  and  only  once,  that  "  here  is  good  news  for  every 
man,  Christ  is  dead  for  him."  In  that  Act,  we  a<lmit,  they  defend 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Marrow  "  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understood 
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it  But  eveiy  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  their  con- 
tendii^  on  behalf  of  the  ''Marrow/'  knows  that  they  expressly 
disclaimed  being  tied  down  to  every  expression  in  that  work.  Two  of 
them  were  among  the  representors  who  petitioned  the  Assembly  to 
repeal  the  Act  condemning  the  ''  Marrow/*  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie  for  saying  that  when  before  a  Committee  of 
Assembly  ''  they  urged  that  the  '  Marrow,'  in  its  general  strain  and 
drift,  was  confessedly  sound  and  excellent,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
demned and  prohibited  on  account  of  a  few  injudicious  or  incautums 
phrases,^''*  Here  then  wo  have  one  phrase  which  they  evidently 
regarded  as  "  injudicious  and  incautious,"  for  they  never  once  employ 
the  phrase  themselves.  Yet  this  writer  first  assumes  that  the  phrase 
teaches  universal  atonenient,  and  then  tells  us  that  the  Associate 
Presbytery  defend  the  doctrine  he  assumes  it  to  imply  !  Perhaps  he 
is  not  aware  that  the  Moderates  in  the  General  Assembly,  at  first, 
put  the  same  construction  on  the  phrase,  and  on  the  ground  of  it, 
and  one  or  two  others  charged  the  "Man-owmen"  with  defending 
universal  atonement,  but  were  afterwards  so  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
the  groundlessness  of  the  charge  that  they  withdrew  it,  and  hence  it 
has  no  place  in  the  twelve  "  Queries  "  they  ultimately  put  as  testing 
points  to  the  defenders  of  the  "  Marrow."  It  appears,  however,  that 
Uiere  are  United  Presbyterians  more  unjust  and  "unscrupulous"  in 
their  treatment  of  the  "  Marrowmen  "  than  the  Moderates  themselves, 
for,  while  the  latter  assoilzied  them  from  the  charge  of  even  abetting 
the  heresy  of  imiversal  atonement,  the  former  affirm,  by  clear  impli- 
cation, that  they  defended  it  and  delighted  in  preaching  it.  But  (2) 
Boston,  who  was  associated  with  the  Erskines  through  the  whole  of 
the  judicial  process  connected  with  the  "  Marrow,"  may  be  fairly  and 
safely  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Associate 
Presbytery  understood  the  expression,  "  Here  is  good  news  for  every 
man,  Christ  is  dead  for  him."  Well,  in  his  notes  to  the  "  Marrow," 
explaining  this  very  phrase,  he  says,  "  the  scope  of  our  author  is  not 
to  determine  concernin/j  the  extent  of  Chiist's  deaths  but  to  discover  the 
warrant  sinners  have  to  believe  in  Christ — namely,  that  tJie  offer  of 
Christ  is  general,  the  deed  of  gift  or  grant  is  to  every  man.  This 
necessarily  supposcth  Christ  crucified  to  be  the  ordinance  of  God  for 
salvation,  to  which  lost  mankind  is  allowed  access,  and  not  fallen  angels^ 
for  whom  there  is  none  provided ;  even  as  the  city  of  refuge  was  the 
ordinance  of  God  for  the  safety  of  the  manslayer,  who  had  killed  any 
person  unawares,  and  the  brazen  serpent  for  the  cure  of  those  bitten 
bj  a  serpent.     Therefore,  he  saith  not,  "  Tell  every  man  Christ  died 

*  See  an  admirable  "Account  of  the  Marrow  Controversy,"  in  a  series  of  papers 
contributed  by  Dr.  M*Crio  to  the  Chrittian  Instructor  for  the  years  1831-32. 
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for  him/  but  '  Tell  eyery  man  Christ  is  dead  for  him/  that  is /or  h 
to  come  to  and  believe  on"  Even  then  though  the  Associate  Presbyte 
had  adopted  the  language  of  the  "  Marrow  "  in  question,  which  th< 
do  not,  they  would  have  held  with  Boston  that  it  "determin 
nothing  concerning  the  extent  of  Christ's  death,"  and  how  unwarrai 
able  then  to  represent  them  as  both  adopting  the  language,  ai 
adopting  it  in  the  sense  of  universal  atonement !  Especially  (3)  wh 
in  the  "  Act  concerning  the  Doctrine  of  Grace,"  they  formally  vindica 
the  author  of  the  "Marrow"  from  being  held  to  teach  univers 
atonement,  saying,  he  "  has  expressly  declared  himself  for  a  particul 
redemption  and  representation,  as  he  plainly  teaches  through  tl 
whole  of  his  book,  that  Christ  represented  and  suffered  for  none  b 
the  elect"  "He  suffered  for  none  but  the  elect"  Is  not  thatju 
the  limited  and  definite  atonement  which  the  Original  Seceders 
these  days  contend  for  1  If  Christ  suffered  for  those  whom  He  repi 
sented,  and  if  He  suffered  "  for  none  but  the  elect,"  how  can  it  be  sa 
that  He  suffered  and  died,  in  any  sense,  for  all  men  1  Then  (4)  as 
what  the  Associate  Presbytery  say  about  Christ  being  "  the  Savioi 
of  the  world,"  and  "  His  salvation  being  a  common  salvation,"  ai 
"  mankind  lost  having  a  common  interest  in  Him,"  if  this  writer  h« 
had  the  common  honesty  to  quote  the  whole  sentence  in  which  thei 
expressions  occur,  instead  of  stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  it, 
would  have  been  apparent  to  all  men  in  a  sense  how  different  fro: 
that  of  universal  atonement  they  use  them.  Here  is  the  whole  sei 
tence  : — "  And  thus  God  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that  whosoev* 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Froi 
whence  it  follows  that  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  H 
salvation  a  common  salvation ;  so  that  mankind  lost  have  a  conunc 
interest  in  Him,  which  fallen  angels  have  not ;  it  being  lawful  an 
warrantable  for  us,  not  for  them,  to  take  possession  of  Christ  and  tl 
whole  of  His  salvation."  Here  it  must  bo  plain  to  every  honet 
reader,  from  the  explanations  of  the  Presbytery  themselves,  that  whc 
they  speak  of  Christ  being  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  they  mean  I 
"  the  world  "  not  all  men  individually,  but  the  race  of  £sdlen  men,  < 
distinguished  from  the  ra^e  of  fallen  angels  ;  and  that  by  the  commc 
interest  which  mankind  lost  have  in  Christ,  they  mean  the  commo 
right  and  warrant  which  mankind  sinners  a^  such  have  to  take  posse 
sion  of  Christ,  which  warrant  to  take  Christ,  they  have  just  shown, 
foimded  on  a  previous  "  giving  "  of  him — a  giving,  however,  they  m 
careful  to  explain,  not  "  into  possession,"  but  "  a  giving  by  way  « 
ofeTy  whereupon  one  niay  take  possession."  Now,  surely,  even 
child  can  understand  that  a  common  interest  in  Chi'ist,  arising  out  \ 
His  being  "  given  by  way  of  offer  "  to  all,  is  a  totally  different  thin 
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from  an  alleged  oommon  interest  in  Him  arising  ont  of  His  having 
died  fw  alL  Men  who  aspire  to  represent  the  Associate  Presbytery 
sboold  see  that  they  have  capacity  to  understand  them. 

2.  Again,  it  is  said  that  we  have  taken  up  a  different  position  from 
the  first  Seoeders  by  affirming  that  "  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men 
has  its  proper  basis  in  the  command  of  God  and  not  on  the  atone- 
ment" Now  here,  of  course,  we  expect,  and  have  a  right  to  demand, 
that  proof  be  led  from  the  judicial  utterances  of  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, showing  that  they  held  the  basis  of  the  universal  offer  of  salva- 
tkm  to  be  not  the  command  of  God  but  a  universal  atonement  That 
is  the  only  legitimate,  the  only  satisfactory,  and  indeed  the  only 
poeffible  way  of  demonstrating  that  on  this  matter  we  hold  different 
opinions  from  them.  Knowing,  however,  the  impossibility  of  such  a 
demonstration,  our  censor  has  not  even  attempted  it.  He  has  very 
prudently,  or  else  very  stupidly,  shifted  the  question,  turning  his 
pretended  proof  into  a  huge  irrelevance.  Instead  of  showing  what, 
aooording  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all 
tt  hated  vpofiy  he  contents  himself  with  adducing  a  sentence  or  two  to 
show  what  according  to  them  it  w.  He  says  "  the  Presbytery  say 
the  GrOBpel  call  or  offer  of  salvation  is  'a  giving  by  way  of  ojffh* 
▼hereby  one  may  take  possession ;  or  such  a  giving  as  warrants  a 
man  to  believe  or  receive  the  gift,  and  therefore  must  be  befm'e  tlie 
actual  receiving,  even  as  the  manna  behoved  to  be  given  or  rained 
down  before  it  could  be  tasted  or  fed  upon."'  Well,  no  doubt,  all 
that  is  true,  and  certainly  to  all  that  we  Original  Seceders  heartily 
Bubscribe,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  question  ]  We  wonder 
so  acute  a  reasoner  did  not  see  that  what  he  had  got  to  show  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Associate  Presbytery,  not  as  to  what  goes  before  the 
dctwal  receiving  of  Christ,  but  what  goes  before  the  offering  of  Him, 
as  "  the  basis  of  the  offer  " — the  ground  and  the  warrant  on  which  it 
is  made.  No  doubt,  the  manna  had  to  be  given  before  it  was  fed  on, 
and  in  the  same  way  Christ  is  "  given  by  way  of  offer  "  to  all  before, 
and  in  order  to.  His  being  tfiken  possession  of  by  any ;  but  while  all 
this  is  very  good  for  showing  the  free  and  full  warrant  all  to  whom 
the  offer  comes  have  to  receive  the  gift,  it  shows  nothing  whatever  as 
to  the  ba^is  on  which  the  offer  is  made,  and  still  less  does  it  show 
that  basis  to  be  imiversal  atonement.  But  was  not  the  raanna 
provided  for  all  the  Israelites  1  Certainly  :  and  so  is  Christ  provided 
or  given  as  the  Bread  of  Life  to  all  hungry  souls  who  hear  the 
Gospel  But  according  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  He  is  provided 
or  given  "  in  the  way  of  offer  "  to  all  hearers  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the 
»ay  of  offer  only,  until  they  believe.  That  was  the  opinion  of  these 
Original  Seoeders  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  Original  Seceders  sti^ 
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In  truth,  we  charitably  suppose  that  it  is  the  phrase  "  gift "  and 
"  deed  of  gift  and  grant "  which  the  Marrowmen  and  first  Seeeden 
were  so  fond  of  applying  to  the  oifers  of  the  Gospel  whidi  has  oofr 
fused  our  censor,  as  indeed  it  has  confused  sounder  heads.  We  an 
sorry  to  find  Dr.  Hodge  of  America,  in  his  admirable  work  on  th( 
atonement,  ranking  the  Marrowmen  as  a  species  of  Calvinistii 
Universalists,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of  his  that,  by  "  the  deed  of  gifi 
and  grant  of  Christ"  they  meant  some  actual  bestowal  of  Christ  upon 
all,  instead  of  meaning  merely  the  will  of  Cod,  expressed  in  offers  and 
commands,  that  all  should  receive  Him.  Such  a  mistake  is  the  more 
inexcusable  that  the  Marrowmen  and  the  first  Seceders  have  again 
and  again  explained,  explicitly  and  ex  j^o/esso,  what  they  mean  b} 
the  deed  of  gift  or  grant  of  Christ,  which  they  say  is  made  to  all 
In  the  "  Representation  "  of  the  twelve  brethren,  and  again  in  theii 
"  Answers  "  to  the  Assembly's  "  Queries  " — both  of  which  dooumente 
are  now  before  us — ^they  state — "  That  by  the  deed  of  gift  or  grant 
unto  all  mankind  we  understand  no  more  than  tetb  Revelation  of 
THE  Divine  will  in  the  Word,  affording  warrant  to  offer  Christ  to 
all,  and  a  w^arrant  to  all  to  receive  Him."  So,  after  them,  the 
Associate  Presbytery  in  their  "  Act  concerning  the  Doctrine  erf  Grace" 
declare  and  assert — "  That  God  the  Father  hath  made  a  deed  of  gift 
and  grant  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  unto  mankind  in  the  Word ;  ihsA 
whosoever  of  them  all  shall  receive  this  gift  by  a  true  and  lively  faitb 
shall  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life  :  or,  which  is  the  9amt  thin^, 
that  there  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  iifill  in  the  Word,  affording  i 
warrant  to  offer  Christ  unto  all  mankind  without  exception,  and  « 
warrant  to  all  freely  to  receive  Him,  however  great  sinners  they  are 
or  have  been."  This  is  precious  and  soul-cheering  doctrine:  the 
more  pity  it  should  be  misrepresented ;  and  that  the  "deed  of  gift" 
which  they  expressly  explain  to  mean  "  the  revelation  of  God's  will 
in  the  Word  "  should  be  either  ignorantly  or  perversely  interpreted 
to  imply  the  unscriptural  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  univeFsal 
atonement. 

We  might  have  gone  on  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Qniversal 
atonement  is  utterly  inconsistent  and  irreconcilable  with  many  of 
the  sentiments  and  deliverances  of  the  first  Seceders.  Let  Uie  follow- 
ing hints  meanwhile  suffice. 

1.  It  is  inconsistent  with  their  invariable  doctrine  that  Christ'i 
sufferings  were  in  their  very  nature  representative  and  substitutionary. 
Even  Dr.  Marshall  has  admitted  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  as  tie 
substitute  and  surety  of  all.  According  to  the  first  Seceders,  then, 
He  can  in  no  sense  have  suffered  and  died  for  all. 

2.  It  is  inoonsistent  with  what  they  invariably  taught  m  to  tki 
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noectjpQ  between  Qhrist^s  siifferings  and  His  obedience.  They 
U  that  aonnection  to  be  inseparable,  so  that  in  the  very  act  of 
Sering  tbe  penalty  of  the  law  to  redeem  sinners  from  death,  Christ 
0  (^bqyed  the  law  so  as  to  work  out  for  these  same  sinners  a  title 
everlasting  life.  According  to  this  view,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
versal  atonement  which  does  not  bring  with  it  universal  salvation. 
L  It  la  inconsistent  with  what  they  so  strenuously  maintained  as 
he  nature  of  saving  faith.  In  opposition  to  the  opponents  of  the 
[arrow,'*  they  contended  that  justifying  faith  is  an  assured  per- 
aion  in  the  heart  of  a  sinner  that  Christ  is  his,  and  that  he  shall 
e  life  adid  salvation  by  Him.  But  such  an  assured  persuasion  can 
er  aripe  from  closing  with  an  offer  based  on  a  universal  atonement 
t  secures  nothing  to  any,  but  is  made  as  much  for  the  eternally 
.  ;a8  the  eternally  saved.  Universal  atonement  can  only  give 
innuoe  of  salvability.  Is  that  the  Bible  assurance  of  faith  ?  Or  is 
.  satisfying  assurance  to  the  man  who  feels  himself  perishing ) 
t.  It  is  inconsistent  with  their  condemnation  of  Baxterianism  in 
ir  Judicial  Testimony  (chap.  iii.  sec.  9).  Baxter,  it  is  well  known, 
i  that  while  redemption  was  in  some  sense  limited,  it  was  also  in 
vd  senae  imiversal.  In  express  opposition  to  his  views,  as  well  as 
se  of  the  Arminians,  they  declare  in  that  section  that  the  sufferings 
he  Son  of  God  in  our  nature  were  borne  *'  in  the  room  and  stead 
elect  sinners  alone,"  and  that  they  were  '^  a  true,  proper,  and 
iatory  sacrifice,  and  a  proper,  real,  and  complete  satisfaction  unto 
justice  of  God  for  sin." 

'.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  solemn  deed  of  the  Associate  Synod 
1757,  in  deposing  Mr.  Mair  for  teaching  that  **  in  some  sense  Christ 
i  for  aU  mankind,  or  shed  His  blood  for  them."  In  the  deliverance 
the  Synod  on  that  occasion  there  is  one  sentence  which  ought  for 
r  to  close  all  controversy  as  to  the  views  of  the  first  Seceders 
irding  the  extent  of  Christ's  death.  It  is,  '*  That  there  is  but  one 
nal  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  aU  the  objects  thereof, 
ie  died  in  one  and  the  same  respect  for  all  those  for  whom  He  in 
respect  died ;  or.  He  died  out  of  the  greatest  special  love  for  all 
rhose  room  He  laid  down  His  life,  with  an  intention  of  having 
m  all  effectually  redeemed  and  saved  unto  the  glory  of  free  grace." 
t  thus  appears  that  the  early  Seceders,  like  the  Original  Seceders 
hese  days,  strenuously  asserted  the  unlimited  freeness  and  uni- 
lality  of  the  Gospel  call,  along  with  an  equally  strenuous  assertion 
\  Umited  and  definite  atonement  And  if  any  advocate  of  the 
t^e  reference  theory  asks  us  how  they  could  do  this  consistently, 
)romise  to  explain  this,  when  he  has  explained  to  us,  how  he  can 
'  salvatioB  to  all  on  the  ground  of  a  imiversal  atonement,  wh^^ 
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he  admits  does  not  really  and  efficaciously  secure  salvation  to  any, 
and  while  he  teaches  at  the  same  time  that,  according  to  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God,  salvation  is  intended. only  for  some,  and  without  the 
special  grace  and  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  can  be  accepted  by 
none. 


SPAIN. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  upon  which  the  eye  of  the 
Christian  philanthropist  now  rests  with  more  anxious  solicitude  than 
on  Spain.  In  turning  our  attention  towards  that  country  at  the 
present  epoch  in  its  histor}-,  the  feelings  awakened  are  somewhat  akin 
to  those  with  which  we  receive  the  tidings  of  the  exhumations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  of  Nineveh  or  Jerusalem ;  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  feelings  with  which  we  would  regard  the  resuscitation  of 
one  who  had  long  been  consigned  to  a  living  tomb.  It  has,  during  a 
long  and  terrible  sleep  of  three  centuries,  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
to  the  world.  Lost  almost  to  the  ken  of  the  world,  it  has,  certainly, 
been  lost  to  it  for  all  good.  Nay,  has  its  very  name  not  been  regarded 
as  the  synonym  of  all  that  is  degraded  and  vile  in  the  world  ?  Its 
people,  naturally  noble  and  generous,  have  degenerated  into  a  race 
whoso  chief  characteristics  are  deceit,  cruelty,  and  lust.  So  utterly 
overrun  by  moral  gangrene  have  they  become,  that  the  traveller  has 
hesitated  ere  crossing  their  borders. 

The  condition  of  this  miserable  country,  and  the  causes  which  have 
produced  it,  may  very  properly  and  profitably  engage  the  serious 
consideration  of  every  lover  of  his  coimtr}'  and  kind.  Such  a  dreadful 
calamity  as  that  which  has  settled  down  like  an  awfiil  nightmare 
upon  Spain  cannot,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  paralyse  the  enei^es 
of  one  of  an  intimate  family  of  nations  without,  either  directly  or 
more  remotely,  affecting  the  others  embraced  within  the  national 
family  circle.  Scripture  teaches  that  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself,"  and  the  same  thing  may  be  predicated  of 
nations.  When  one  nation  suffers  under  either  material  or  spiritual 
calamity,  the  others  suffer  with  it  in  their  respective  measures  and 
degrees.  Would  that  we  were  more  alive  to  this  great  truth,  and 
that  our  influence  and  energies  were  directed  accordingly. 

Spain  was  not  always  the  ignoble  and  degraded  moral  waste  whicb 
it  appears  in  our  day.  Time  was  when  she  could  reflect  not  a  little 
of  the  light  of  Christianity  and  civilisation,  and  exert  by  her  w^th 
and  power  an  important  influence  upon  the  world.  Occupying  tL 
distinguished  place  in  the  Republic  of  Letters,  she  coidd  present  9A 
honourable  list  of  scholars  and  divines,  philo^phers  and  heroe^L     At 
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vhat  period  of  her  history,  and  by  whosa  iu3trumeutality>  Christianity 
WW  first  introduced  into  Spain,  is  now,  and  we  fear  will  continue  to  be, 
emhrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery.  Spanish  pride  of  ancestry, 
oombined  with  Popish  hatred  of  light,  have  been  only  too  successful 
in  efiacing  every  trace  of  historical  evidence  necessary  for  settling  such 
a  point  All  that  can  now  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
is  the  fact  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  Spain  was  visited  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  also  known  that  at  a  very  early  period  she 
enjoyed  the  priceless  blessing  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  early 
fiithere  of  the  Spanish  Church  were  diligent  and  indefatigable  in  mul- 
tiplying manuscript  copies  of  God's  Word,  and  by  means  of  it  were 
enabled  for  centuries  to  resist  the  insiduous  advances  of  Home. 
There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  for  seven  or  eight  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era,  the  Church  in  Spain  successfully  resisted  the 
enmxichments  of  that  mighty  lloman  power,  which,  like  an  execrable 
Juggernaut,  has  crushed  out  its  national  spiritual  life,  and  left  it  lying 
an  unsightly  and  bloated  carcase,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  contempla- 
tion of  Europe.  Steadily,  and  with  consummate  stealth  and  tact,  did 
Rome  creep  rather  than  advance  upon  the  liberty  and  life  of  its 
victun.  The  moat  perfect  exemplification  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing  which  the  world  was  ever  called  upon  to  witness  and  deplore. 
To  the  early  Spaniards  the  Pope's  paw  was  no  paw  at  all ;  it  was  only 
a  delightful  velvet  pad,  innocent  of  claw.  Its  only  use,  as  far  as  his 
dear  children  were  concerned,  was  to  pat  and  caress  them — defensive 
to  them,  offensive  only  to  their  enemies.  And  what  imbounded 
Kcurity  he  could  offer  for  the  confidence  they  were  asked  to  repose 
in  him !  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  he  was  invested  with  infallible 
wiadom  to  discover,  and  armed  with  unlimited  power  to  punish  and 
destroy,  all  the  enemies  of  his  children's  faith.  In  such  an  engaging 
Mid  attractive  guise  did  the  Pope  present  himself  to  the  Spaniards. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  exuberance  of  affectionate  regard,  however, 
the  Spaniards  sturdily  declined  his  paternal  care  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years.  They  obstinately  refused  alike  the  doctrine  and 
government  of  Rome.  The  Gothic  liturgy  of  Spain  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Rome ;  and  in  many  important  particulars 
diametrically  opposed  to  it.  For  the  first  three  or  four  centuries  the 
Spanish  Church  acknowledged  no  other  officers  than  bishops,  pres- 
^rs,  and  deacons.  Indeed,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish 
Church,  there  were  not  a  few  who  held  the  doctrines  afterwards 
avowed  by  the  Reformers.  In  the  ninth  century,  Claude,  Bishop  of 
Turin,  condemned  images  and  pictures,  and  the  veneration  of  saints 
^  sepulchres,  and  he  did  so  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  venerable 
^xnmcilsof  his  native  Spanish  Chm'ch,  held  in  the  fourth  century,  which. 
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ordained  that  nothing  should  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Chnrc 
which  might  be  worshipped  or  adored.  And  not  only  so,  bnt 
strict  were  they,  and  so  concerned  to  preserve  the  purity  of  th< 
worship  intact,  that  the  first  council  of  Braga,  held  in  the  year  5( 
forbade  even  the  use  of  uninspired  hymns  in  the  worship  of  G( 
though  they  came  to  be  afterwards  tolerated,  and  ultimately  enjoin 
under  the  severest  penalties.  It  was  not  till  the  eleventh  centu 
that  the  Spanish  Church  fairly  surrendered  herself  to  Rome.  "  T 
first  mass,  according  to  the  Roman  form,  was  celebrated  in  Aragon 
the  monastery  of  St  Juan  de  la  Pena,  on  the  2l8t  March,  1071 ;  a 
in  Castile  in  the  grand  Mosque  of  Toledo,  on  the  25th  October,  108< 
"His  Holiness,"  says  M*Crie,  "was  more  clear-sighted  than  th< 
modems,  who,  looking  upon  all  forms  of  worship  as  equal,  treat  wi 
contempt  or  indifference  the  efforts  made  by  a  people  to  defend  th 
religious  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  domestic,  or  the  inti 
sious  of  foreign  authority.  The  recognition  of  the  Roman  authbri 
followed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  liturgy;  nor  would  t 
latter  have  been  sought  with  such  eagerness  had  it  not  been  witl; 
view  to  the  former.  Having  obtained  a  footing,  the  Popes  push 
their  claims  until,  at  last,  the  w^hole  nation,  including  the  high( 
authorities  in  it,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  acknowledged  t 
authority  of  the  Roman  See."  (M^Crie's  Spain,  1856,  p.  13).  Th 
Spain,  unfaithful  to  God,  proved  unfaithful  to  her  own  best  interes 
and  was  laid  fettered  and  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  Bea 
And  now  the  cruel  claw  protruded  through  the  velvet  coating  of  t 
Papal  paw,  that  claw  which  was  destined,  in  the  righteous  judgment 
God,  to  "tear  and  to  destroy"  the  Spanish  nation  to  the  point  of  deal 
Then  was  the  war-cry  raised  w^hich  has  resounded  through  all  h 
subsequent  history,  "Rome  or  death,"  and  which  has,  through 
mournful  career  of  eight  centuries,  been  terribly  transmuted  in 
Rome  and  death.  With  this  period  opens  a  mournful  chapter  in  ti 
history  of  Spain.  Having  accepted  the  liturgy,  it  was  next  ai 
speedily  brought  to  receive  the  law  of  Rome.  Its  kings  receivi 
their  crowns  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  or  his  legates ;  and  in  the 
coronation  oath  were  solemnly  taken  bound,  under  the  dire 
penalties,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  extirpation  of  any  doctrine 
opinion  which  the  Roman  See  might  find  it  convenient  to  denoun 
as  heretical.  Refractory  kings  were  laid  imder  the  ban  of  exco! 
munication,  denounced  to  the  holy  office,  and  by  it  adjudged  ' 
confiscation,  imprisonment,  or  death.  Under  such  a  reign  of  terrt 
the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects  were  still  less  secure.  Tl 
utterance  of  a  doutful  word,  the  possession  of  an  unsanctioned  boo 
was  sufficient  to  expose  them  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  holy  offic 
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b  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  foiind  difficult  to  suppress  truth,  or 
npren  inquiries  after  truth,  by  mere  brute  force.  The  measures 
which  had  hitherto  been  adopted  for  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses 
•od  Waldeofies,  and  others  who  fled  into  Spain  from  the  terrors  of  the 
Frcmch  Inquisition,  had  been  found  to  be  inadequate.  But  as  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  refugees  increased,  the  determination 
and  energy  of  the  Pope's  emissaries  in  Spain  proportionately  increased. 
Accordingly,  after  a  trial  of  the  French  Inquisition  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  the  Spaniards  in  1483  erected  the  modem  or  Spanish 
Inquisition,  which  they  were  pleased  to  distinguish  from  the  French 
or  Ancient  Inquisition  by  the  term  reformedL  The  reformation 
referred  to  consisting  in  rendering  its  terrors  and  cruelties  tenfold 
more  awful  than  those  of  its  precursor.  Then  confiscation,  imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  death  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  best  in  Spain  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
Tortures,  invented  with  diabolical  ingenuity,  and  executed  with 
fiendish  cruelty  and  zeal,  became  so  common  that  the  Spaniards 
r^arded  them  with  callous  indifference,  and  by-and-bye  came  not 
only  to  tolerate  but  to  applaud,  and  ultimately  vied  with  each  other 
in  aiding  and  extolling  the  holy  office.  To  such  a  length  did  they 
cany  their  mad  and  infatuated  zeal,  that  the  diflerent  cities  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  and  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
it  into  Spain.  No  doubt  some  of  the  provinces,  writhing  under  the 
hateful  yoke,  endeavoured  at  different  times  to  get  its  excessive  rigour 
rehixed ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  succeeding,  that  the  galling  yoke 
waa  only  more  firmly  wreathed  aromid  their  necks  than  ever.  Rome's 
aabjugation  of  Spain  was  complete. 

Now  we  might  conceive  of  the  merciless  tyrant  of  the  Vatican 
exulting  over  his  splendid  conquest,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy 
chanting  the  refrain — 

"  SbaU  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty, 
Or  the  lawful  captive  be  delivered." 

The  Pope's  cup  of  rejoicing  was  not  altogether  without  some  ingre- 
^ents  of  bitterness,  however.  He,  too,  found  it  necessary  to  "join 
tumbling  with  his  mirth."  While  his  prospects  in  Spain  were  so 
cheering  generally,  Germany -was  not  quite  so  pleasing  an  object  of 
contemplation  to  the  Holy  Father.  Martin  Luther  had  startled  the 
%iumb6nng  energies  of  Germany  into  spiritual  life  by  his  bold  denun- 
ciations of  the  monstrosities  of  the  Papacy.  The  whole  of  Papal 
Europe  was  roused  to  arms  by  the  boldness  of  the  monk  of  Erfui-t. 
Nor  was  Spain,  shut  out  from  its  influence,  a  silent  and  uninterested 
^ectator.  The  dreaded  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  found  their 
way  into  Spain  also.     So  early  as  the  year  1519,  a  nimi* 
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works  of  Luther  were  carried  into  Spain,  and  produced  the  invariable 
result  of  the  dissemination  of  Divine  truth.  They  made  numerous 
converts  to  the  reformed  faith  among  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society 
throughout  the  Peninsula.  Bishops,  priests,  grandees,  soldiers — all 
classes — and  many  illustrious  females,  too,  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  new  faith.  The  Holy  Scriptures  were  doing  their 
work  silently  but  powerfully.  Having  existed  for  centuries  in  manu- 
script, they  had  recently  been  presented  in  letterpress,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Hebrew,  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome  and  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Septuagint,  under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo.  In  1478  it  was  printed  in  some  of  the  dialects  of  Spain,  but 
though  executed  by  a  Catholic,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Inquisition,  it  was  no  sooner  put  into  circulation  than  it  was  seized 
and  burnt,  every  vestige  was  destroyed  except  one  solitary  leaf,  which 
recorded  the  name  of  tlie  translator,  the  printer,  and  place  where  it 
was  printed.  And  now  began  that  life  and  death  struggle  between 
truth  and  en-or,  between  light  and  darkness,  upon  the  issues  of  which 
the  future  well-l>eing  of  Spain  was  suspended.  There  were  other 
combatants  engaged  in  that  conflict  besides  those  visible  to  the  eye  of 
sense.  The  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children 
of  disobedience  were  on  the  field,  and  had  Spain  remained  faithful  to 
God  she  would  not  have  been  left  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Instead  of 
national  disaster,  discomfiture,  and  shame,  she  might  have  come  forth 
in  the  highest  sense  "great,  glorious,  and  free."  Even  Popish  authors 
abundantly  attest  the  truth  of  this  allegation.  "  Had  not  the 
Inquisition  taken  care  in  time,"  says  one  of  them,  "  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  preachers,  the  Protestant  religion  would  have  run  through  Spain 
like  wildfire,  people  of  all  ranks  and  both  sexes  having  been  wonder- 
fully disposed  to  receive  it."  Another  Popish  writej*  says — "  Had  the 
stop  put  to  that  evil  (Protestantism)  been  delayed  two  or  three 
months  longer,  I  am  persuaded  all  Spain  would  have  been  set  on  fire 
by  them."  The  testimony  of  Protestant  writers  is  equally  clear  and 
decided  as  to  the  happy  effects  produced  in  Spain  by  the  disseminaticm 
of  God^s  truth  among  its  inhabitants.  But  Papal  Rome  was  not  thus 
to  be  trifled  with.  Rising  equal  to  the  occasion,  she  formed  the 
dreadful  resolution  of  extinguishing  this  heavenly  light  by  any  or 
every  means  that  promised  to  be  successful.  An  unholy  and 
sanguinary  alliance  was  formed  between  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  Pope 
Paul  IV.,  and  Fransisco  Valdes,  Inquisitor  General,  for  the  utter 
extermination  of  everything  that  they  were  pleased  to  brand  as 
heresy.  Thousands  upon  thousands  were  subjected  to  the  diabolioal 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  either  privately  or  in  the  public  Auto$- 
da-fe.     Neither  age,  rank,  or  sex  s^ordcd  any  protection  from  the 
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merdlen  agents  of  the  Inquisiticm.  On  that  Great  Day,  when  all 
Moreto  ihair  be  revealed,  it  will  then  be  discovered  by  an  assembled 
oaiTinne  that  Spain  has  given  birth  to  a  goodly  array  of  both  martyrs 
and  oonfeasors.  The  Inquisition  did  its  hellish  work  only  too  success- 
fiilly.  By  the  year  1570  the  work  of  extermination  may  be  said  to 
have  been  complete.  By  that  time  the  reformed  doctrine  was  ban- 
ished ont  of  Spain,  and  Rome  left  mistress  of  the  field.  She  has  had 
the  modelling  of  the  government,  and  the  moulding  of  the  character 
d  its  inhabitanta  She  has  had  a  fair  field  upon  which  to  try  her 
eiperiments,  and  therefore  to  Rome  is  due  the  credit  of  what  we  now 
Me  Spain  to  be.  The  whole  ruin  of  Spain  is  fairly  and  palpably  trace- 
able to  the  baleful  influence  of  that  deadly  upas  tree  of  Popery,  which 
had  extended  its  direful  shade  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
No  doubt,  other  causes  were  at  work,  and  contributed  their  quota  of 
inftuenoe,  but  in  all  these  causes  Popery  was  more  or  loss  concerned. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  severest  strokes  of  material  calamity  which  ever 
befel  Spain  was  the  loss  of  her  magnificent  South  American  Colonies; 
with  their   19,000,000  of  industrious  and   prosperous   inhabitants; 
with  all  the  incalculable  stores  of  wealth  which  lay  concealed  in  the 
boeom  of  the  "  sunny  south,"  and  which  yielded  to  Spain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  an  import  and  export  trade  of  £16,000,000 
perannuHL     It  was  no  trivial  matter  to  lose  such  a  prize.    And  how  did 
she  lose  it  ]     Let  history  answer : — "  Its  (Spain)  administration  had 
been  illiberal,  selfish,  and  oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.     It  was 
fonned  mainly  on  three  bases — 1st,  The  establishment  of  the  Roman 
fiuth  in  the  most  bigoted  form,  and  the  absolute  exclusion  and  even 
idiiBal  of   toleration  to   every  other  species  of  worship;    2d,  The 
exohisive  enjoyment  of  all  ofiices  of  trust  and  emolument   in  the 
Colonies,  and  especially  the  working  and  direction  of  the  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  at 
Madrid ;  3d,  The  entire  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade  with  the  Colonies 
to  the  merchants  and  shipping  of  the  mother  country,  especially  those 
of  Cadiz  and  Corunna,  whom  its  immense  profits  had  long  elevated  to 
Uie  rank  of  merchant  princes.     Here  the  radical  selfishness  and  short- 
sighted views  of  human  nature  appeared  in  their  full  deformity ;  and 
accordingly,  as  these  were  the  evils  which  depressed  the  energies  and 
cramped  the  efforts  of  the  Colonies,  the  prevailing  feelmg  which  pro- 
duced the  revolution,  and  the  war-cry  which  animated  its  supporters, 
vere  for  tlie  opposite  set  of  immunities.     Liberation  from  Romish 
tyraany,   self  government,  and  free  trade  with  all  the  world  were 
iJttcribed  on  the  banners  of  Boli\'ar  and  San  Martin,  and  in  the  end 
proved  victorious  in  the  conflict."*     And  who  could  fail  to  see  the 
^Alison's  Euiope  :  New  iSeries,  voL  ii,  p.p.  7-S. 
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hand  of  Rome  in  all  this  selfishness,  oppression,  and  avaric 
requires  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  trace  the  wealth  of  the  S 
Colonies  on  its  transit  to  the  Exchequer  at  Rome.     And  what 
had  Spain  at  her  disposal  now  to  retain  forcible  possession 
revolted  colonies  1     None.     She  was  powerless.     The  national 
had  fled.     Her  fleet,  the  representative  of  the  invincible  Armad 
once  struck  terror  through  the  stoutest  hearts  in  Britain,  had  d\^ 
down  to  two  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.     In  her  ext 
she  purchased  a  squadron  of  old  worn-out  line-of-battle  shipj 
Russia,  and  out  of  pure  generosity  the   Emperor  Alexander 
three  frigates  in  a  present     Her  army,  for  want  of  pay,  was  in  i 
of  almost  open  revolt,  while  Spain  was  not  possessed  of  funds  U 
their  demands.      After  long  waiting  and   urgent   pressure,  i 
length  succeeded  in  collecting  20,000  men  for  colonial  service, 
an  army  of  nominally  100,000  men.     Before  she  could  plan 
military  force  in  South  America,  she  had  to  prepare   transpc 
convey  them,  and  her  newly  acquired  fleet  required  so  much 
and  fitting  that  the  troops  became  impatient  after  two  years'  g? 
duty,  and  especially  after  leisurely  forecasting  their  prospects 
south,  and  at  last  absolutely  refused  to  embark ;  and  as  the  G 
ment  was  not  in  a  position  to  settle  their  an-ears  of  pay,  th« 
collected  for  foreign  service  broke  out  in  open  revolt  against  tl 
stituted  authorities  in  the  land. 

If  the  army  and  navy  were  thus  so  utterly  unreliable  and  wor 
what  had  Spain  to  look  for  from  her  inhabitants?  Nothing. 
work  of  demoralisation  had  been  progressing  only  too  surely  uud 
benignant  sway  of  the  Holy  Father  for  250  years,  and  now  Spa 
to  reap  the  bitter  fruit  of  it.  She  had  banished  the  Reformat ioi 
her  shores,  and  at  the  same  time  expatriated  thousands  upon  thi 
of  the  best  subjects  of  the  empire.  Scarcely  a  country  in  Euro 
has  been  benefited  by  the  Spanish  refugees.  Wherever  they  foii 
asylimi  they  carried  with  them  those  branches  of  industry  whi( 
helped  Spain  to  her  empire  among  the  nations.  France,  Ger 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Britain  all  shared  more  or  less  in 
which  Spain  with  fearfiil  infatuation  was  flinging  from  her  t 
Her  very  life's  blood  was  being  drained  away.  By-and-bye  the  dr 
issue  was  realised  in  a  residue  of  seething  revolution,  poverty 
crime.  Poverty  was  stamped  upon  Spain.  With  a  national  ii: 
of  debt,  amounting  to  £140,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  country  were  unable  to  meet,  she  was 
hand  and  foot.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  national  poverty,  the  C 
was  amassing  mines  of  wealth,  uix)n  which  the  Government  fo 
necessary  on  several  occasions  to  levy  large  contributions  to  i 
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Hid  national  creditors.    Spain  had  now  reached  the  lowest  depth  of 
MobbI  d^radation  and  abasement.     Tyranny  and  political  intrigue 
in  the  State ;  ignorance  and  superstition  in  what,  for  the  nonce,  we 
BHiBt  call  Church,  and  disorganisation  and  misery  everywhere  was  the 
noimal  condition  of  Spain.     The  Court  of  Spain  has  long  been  a 
seandal  to  Europe.     Profligacy  is  branded  on  the  very  fiice  of  Spanish 
society  throughout  all  its  grades.      The  evils   inherent   in   human 
nature  under  the  nursing  and  fostering  care  of  Rome  seemed  to  have 
80  debauched  and  degraded  the  national  heart  as  to  place  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  humanising  or  Christianising  influence.     The  dark- 
ness of  a  perpetual  night  seemed  to  have  settled  down  upon  it. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  that  which 

immediately  precedes  the  dawn.      Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this 

laying  may  be  about  to  receive  a  blessed  verification  in  the  moral  and 

spiritual    experience  of  that  country  whose  history  we   have  now 

imperfectly  sketched.     At  present,  there  seems  to  be  a  breaking  of 

those  dark  clouds  which  have  so  long  enshrouded  her  like  a  pall  • 

would  that  it  were  the  first  streaks  of  the  dawn  of  a  happier  day  for 

Spain.     That  voice  which  of  old  banished  the  darkness  of  chaos  from 

the  face  of  nature  seems  now  to  be  speaking  once  more,  and  in  power, 

to  the   hearts   and  consciences  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.     The 

licentious  tyrant  has  been  banished  from  the  throne.     The  galling 

chains  of  Popish  domination  have  been  relaxed  to  a  degree  unknown 

for  four  or  five  centuries.     The  Word  of  God,  banished  in  disgrace 

fSrom  the  land,  has  been  re-admitted  with  some  good   measure  of 

Respect  by  many,  and  by  not  a  few  cordially  invited  to  a  place  in 

tteir  hearts  and  homes.     The  Gospel  is  again  not  only  at  but  within 

lier  gates,  and  shedding  its   gladsome  and   benignant  radiance  all 

around.     Happy  will  it  be  for  Spain  if  she  gives  it  a  cordial  welcome. 

She  would  then  possess  a  palladium  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as 

'^ell  as  of  material  prosperity,   of  which  she   has  hitherto   known 

Nothing.     What  a  revenue  of  glory  might  she  then  be  honoured  to 

lay  at  the  feet  of  the  enthroned  Redeemer.     What  a  mighty  influence 

flight  she  then  exert  for  the  good  of  mankind.     Especially  what  a 

jower  for  good  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     Would   Spain  only 

leoeive  with  devout  and  grateful  heart,  and  uphold  with  firm  and 

Unwavering  arm  the  lamp  of  Divine  truth,  it  would  encircle  her  own 

\tow  with  a  halo  of  celestial  brightness ;  its  efftilgence  would  radiate 

»n  around   her,  as  from   a   focus  of  heavenly   light,   bathing  the 

Pyrenees   in   its   splendour,  and,   overleaping   their  lofty   summits, 

would  descend  a  flood  of  golden  light  to  dis|)el  the  spiritual  twilight 

of  aemi-infidel  France.     Would  that  Spain  only  knew  in  "  this  her 

day  the  things  that  belong  to  her  peace,"  and  the  glorious  privile^^ 
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bequeathed  to  her.  Would  that  she  could  appreciate  the  value  o0 
that  mighty  power  which  a  God  of  infinite  mercy  and  grace  hae 
presented — is  now  presenting — for  her  acceptance  in  an  open  Bible 
and  a  preached  Gospel.  What  a  glorious  career  is  thus  opened  im 
her,  with  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  beckoning  her  forward- 
Instead  of  a  land  desolate  and  forsaken,  and  no  man  passing  througbi 
her,  she  would  become  entitled  to  the  happy  designation,  Hephzibahs 
and  Beulah,  married  to  the  Lord  and  not  forsaken.  O  that  Spain^ 
were  only  alive  to  her  position  and  to  the  duty  which  she  owes  to- 
herself  and  to  God. 

But  what  do  we  owe  to  Spain ;  or  rather,  what  do  we  owe  to  God- 
on  behalf  of  Spain?  What  does  Spain  need?  She  needs  our  sym- 
pathy. In  the  desolation  of  Spain  we  may  read  the  history  oP 
Scotland  but  for  the  glorious  Reformation.  We  should  rather  say 
but  for  the  sovereign  mercy  of  God,  wlio  kept  the  work  of  reformation 
in  His  own  hand  in  Scotland,  while  He  left  the  Spaniard  to  the  mercy 
of  the  priests  of  Rome.  The  past  history  of  Spain  has  a  lesson  to  us 
now,  and  let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  And  while  enjoying 
our  religious  liberty,  and  all  the  blessings  it  brmgs  in  its  train,  let  us 
extend  our  sympathy  to  Spain,  which  has  so  long  lain  under  the 
withering  blight  of  Popery.  Spain  needs  our  prayers  too.  Scarcely 
yet  in  a  position  to  pniy  for  herself,  let  those  who  know  the  value  and 
efficacy  of  prayer  cry  mightily  on  her  behalf.  All  that  we  need,  either 
as  individuals  or  commimities,  may  be  had  in  answer  to  believing 
prayer.  Spain  needs  above  all  things  an  abundant  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Spain  is  covered  with  the  "  desolations  of  many  gener- 
ations." Slie  needs  the  Spirit  to  awaken  her  to  a  more  enlightened 
and  accurate  apprehension  of  her  real  condition,  to  elevate  and  sanctify 
her  aspirations  after  liberty  and  national  prosperity,  to  work  in  her 
the  conviction  that  it  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation,  while 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  She  has  much  to  learn  yet  in  this 
respect.  She  has  yet  to  learn  the  paramount  authority  of  God's  law. 
It  is  no  good  augury  that  her  recently  adopted  constitution  was 
promulgated  on  the  Lord's-day.  Perhaps,  if  the  term  Sunday  were 
less  common  in  the  mouths  of  professed  Christians,  there  would  bo 
less  of  Pagan  festivity  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  now  unhappily  pre- 
vails. Spain  wiU  do  well  if  she  begins  her  reformation  by  a  return  to 
the  God  of  Nations,  whom  she  has  so  grievously  offended  She  needs 
light ;  then  pour  in  Bibles.  Flood  the  Peninsula  with  the  water  of 
life.  It  will  work  wonders  when  accompanied  with  the  Spirit's 
influences.  It  will  convert  the  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field,  and 
the  fruitful  field  into  a  forest.  It  is  that  prociuus  seed  which,  though 
sown  with  sorrow  and  weeping,  sliall  yet  yield  the  sheaves  of  an 
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ibimdant  harvest     We  rejoice  in  the  extent  to  which  this  has  already, 

Mod  IB  now  being  done.     From  the  '*  Occasional  Keoord  of  the  National 

BiMe  Society  of  Scotland/'  we  learn  that  **  in  Andalusia  the  inhabit- 

ants  came  in  crowds  for  Bibles."     "Not  fire,"  says  a  colporteur, 

**  Imt  five  dozen  cases  of  books  could  have  been  distributed,  such  was 

tfae  intense  desire  to  obtain  the  Word  of  God."     From  Valladolid, 

that  centre  and  stronghold  of  Popery  in  Spain,^  which  stands  out  so 

prominently  in  Spanish  history  in  the  lurid  light  of  her  own  Autm-de- 

y>,  a  correspondent  of  the  Bible  Society  writes — "  It  was  a  bold  step 

to  csurry  the  Crospel  into  the  very  heart  of  Old  Castile,  into  the  ancient 

capital  of  Catholic  Spain  ;  but  we  believe  a  most  wise  and  necessary 

one,  for  the  bone,  and  stuff,  and  power  of  Spain  are  in  that  province. 

Liet  us  win  it  to  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  we  have  the  material  in  our 

hands  with  which  to  make  pastors,  and  teachers,  and  evangelista 

In  nine  days  Flores  has  sold  sixteen  Bibles,  and  twenty-three  Testa- 

meQt&     C.  —  and  he  attend  nightly  at  the  Cafe  of  a  Mend,  and 

are  allowed  to  sell  immolested,  and  to  distribute  tracts.     There  is 

generally  an  attendance  of  200  or  250,  and  a  little  knot  gathers 

round  oiu*  Mends  at  the  table  to  hear  and  ask  questions.     Persons  of 

all  classes  come."     From  Madrid  we  learn  that  an  English  gentleman, 

as  a  labour  of  love,  continues  the  daily  sale  of  portions  of  Scripture 

from  a  stand  which  he  has  hired  in  an  arcade  in  the  city.     "  1  have 

seen  him,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Bible  Society,  "sell   1,000 

copies  of  John^s  Gos[)el  in  two  hours,  an  exercise  of  the  muscles,  as 

weU  as  of  the  Spirit.     The  day  of  the  opening  of  the  Cortes  I  was  on 

my  way  to  the  ceremony,  but  found  our  good  brother  reaping  such  a 

lai]ge  sale  from  the  crowds  who  passed  up  the  street,  that  it  would 

have  been  a  denial  of  Christ  had  1  not  helped.     One  or  two  others 

aided,  and  I  was  myself  seven  hours  on  my  feet  vending,  to  the 

astonishment  of  literary  and  other  acquaintances  who  passed  amid 

the  throng.     The  result  of  the  day  was  over  3,000  Gospels  sold ;  and 

with  epistles  and   other  l)ook8,  an  aggregi\te  of  much  over  5,000 

portions  of  truth  passed  in  one  day  into  the  hands  of  the  people." 

These  are  cheering  news  to  every  friend  of  Spain,  and  of  the  glorified 

Redeemer. 

Simultaneously  with  the  distribution  of  the  written  Word,  is  the 
pponnilgation  of  the  preached  Co8j)el  carried  on.  In  Seville  there  has 
heen  hired  on  lease  what  used  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Popish  cliaj)els 
in  the  city,  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  people,  and  it  is  filled 
'^ith  eager  and  in(iuiring  worshippers.  We  learn,  also,  that  a  large 
chas  has  been  formed  in  the  same  place  for  training  the  fiiture  pastors 
<^the  Protestant  faith.  The  Gospel  for  the  present  may  be  preached 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  w^ithout  let  or  hind- 
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rance  £rom  the  Government  of  Spain.  The  emissaries  of  Rome  are,  no 
doubt,  greatly  enraged  at  the  threatened  apostacj  of  Spain ;  but  if~ 
it  be  the  work  of  God,  they  will  be  utterly  powerless  to  arrest  its 
progress.  Let  us  pray  God  to  keep  open  this  **wide  and  effectual 
door."  It  is  His  high  prerogative  to  open  so  that  no  man  can  shut, 
as  well  as  to  shut  that  no  man  can  open.  Let  us  also  aid,  as  far  as  we 
are  able,  in  the  good  work.  Popish  lands  are  exerting  themselves  for 
the  perversion  of  Britain.  '*  Pray  for  poor  England,"  meeta  the  eye 
almost  everywhere  in  Popish  countries.  And  we  have  only  too  good 
reason  to  know  that  their  efforts  are  not  confined  to  pious  wishea 
They  take  a  more  palpable  and  practical  shape.  Let  us  imitate  them 
in  this  respect,  and  carry  this  holy  war  into  the  enemy's  country. 
And  let  us  stand  in  awe  of  the  curse  of  Meroz,  ^'  Who  came  not  to 
the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty." 


A  FEW  THINGS  TOLD  FOR  A  MEMORIAL  OF  THE  LATE 
REV.  EBENEZER  RITCHIE,  COLMONELL. 

The  man  of  God  who  died  at  the  Original  Secession  manse,  Colmonell, 
on  the  15th  May,  1869,  was  bom  of  pious  and  respectable  parents  at 
Ruthvenfield,  near  Perth,  on  the  18th  September,  1802.  His  father 
was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Associate  congregation  of  Pitcaim- 
green,  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Beith,  and  afterwards 
in  Dr.  Manson*s,  of  Perth. 

The  late  Mr  Ritchie  of  Colmonell  was  the  second  son  of  a  family 
of  seven  sons  and  tliree  daughters.  He  was  educated  at  Perth 
Academy,  and  afterwards  pursued  his  studies,  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry,  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  completed  his 
literary  course,  he  studied  theology  under  Professors  Paxton  and 
Bruce,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1823. 

It  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  some  brief 
accoimt  of  one  so  long  and  so  well  known  in  the  Original  Secession 
Church.  We  shall  therefore  trace  some  of  the  steps  in  that  way 
by  which  the  Lord  led  His  servant,  and  tell,  to  the  praise  of  his 
Lord  and  Master,  some  little  of  that  work  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  serve  and  honour  Him  in  his  generation. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  youth  he  was  brought  under  serious  con- 
cern about  his  salvation.  His  name  appears  in  Mr.  Beith*s  communion 
roll  amongst  those  admitted  to  communion  in  the  year  1818.  He 
would  thus  be  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  joined  the  Church. 
Mr.  B.*8  conversation  with  him  in  private,  before  admitting  him  to 
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waa  never  forgotteu,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
iCr.  &  with  great  respect,  calling  him  his  father  in  Christ  He  also 
took  great  delight  in  hearing  Mr.  Jamieson  of  Methven,  for  he  would 
aay,  ''  0  it  was  grand  to  hear  him  opening  up  a  text  1 '' 
was  evidently  inclined  from  his  youth  to  the  work  of  the 
TXuauStrjy  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  its  solemnity  and  importance. 
FUb  mother  used  to  tell  that  w^hen  a  student  he  occupied  much  of 
iMMM  time  in  prayer,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  much  concerned 
&txHit  his  soul,  he  said  to  her,  '*  How  can  such  a  sinner  as  I  ever 
pxeadb  the  Gospel  to  sinners ! " 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  dates  already  given  that  he  was  licensed 

SLt.  the  early  age  of  twenty-one     His  discourses  appear  to  have  been 

singularly  memorable  and  impressive,  for  after  thirty  years  persons 

io  various  congregations  told  his  sons,  with  great  delight,  of  sermons 

tliey  had  heard  their  father  preach. 

Mr.  R.  kept  no  diary.  He  evidently  took  more  pleasure  in  uttering 
all  his  words  before  the  Lord,  by  spiritual  meditation  and  prayer, 
tban  in  preserving  in  writing  any  daily  record  of  his  Christian  experi- 
ence. A  few  brief  memorials,  however,  like  stones  of  remembrance 
set  up  at  different  periods  of  his  ministry,  have  been  found  among 
hia  papers.  The  first  of  these  is  a  solemn  dedication  of  himself  to 
tbe  Lord  in  a  covenant  of  duty,  as  follows  : — 

"  Kirkwall,  September  2,  1824. 

'*0h !  Most  High  and  Mighty  God,  I  acknowledge  myself  a  poor  vile  worm  in  Thy 

>>8bt.    I  acknowledge  my  original  depravity  and  guilt.     My  actual  tranagressioni 

v«  great,  and  many  of  them  of  the  deepest  dye.     I  acknowledge  it  would  be  just 

*ith  Tliee  to  send  me  to  the  lowest  hell.     I  feel  myself  utterly  unable  to  atone  for 

ooe  iniquity.     I  must  be  for  ever  undone  unless  my  help  come  from  Thee.    Glory 

^  to  Thy  name  for  the  making  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  for  Christ,  the  head 

^  lurety  of  it,  and  for  the  Holy  Spirit  who  enlightens,  instructs,  comforts,  and 

''octifiet  Thy  people.    I  have  no  other  warrant  to  accept  of  Christ  but  this— That 

^  Scriptures  speak  of  Him  as  Thy  gift  to  sinners  of  Adam^s  family,  the  sons  of 

^n,  and  Christ's  own  invitation — *Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise 

^^**t  out.*    Believing  that  Christ  makes  me  welcome,  I  desire  with  my  whole  heart 

^  take  hold,  and  do  actually  take  hold  of  His  righteousness  as  my  righteousness. 

*'<eoeive  Him  as  my  prophet,  to  instruct  me  by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  my  priest 

^a^  has  made  atonement  for  my  guilt,  and  is  now  making  intercession  for  me,  and 

^y  king,  to  subdue  all  my  spiritual  enemies,  and  to  take  the  throne  and  dominion 

^*    my  heart.     I  give  myself,  soul,  body,  and  spirit,  unto  Him,  to  be  in  due  time 

^''^'^seuted  faultless  before  the  throne.     I  acknowledge  Thy  rich  and  free  and  sove- 

^Xgn  grace  in  bringing  me  to  this  exercise,  since  there  may  be  many  in  hell  not  so 

^^'*^at  sinners  as  I  am,  and  since  no  man  can  come  except  the  Father  draw  him.     I 

^^4te  Thee,  a  Three- One  God,  for  my  portion.     I  give  myself  to  be  Thine  for  ever 

^^d  ever,  and  I  resolve  henceforth,  in  the  strength  of  Thy  promised  grace,  to  study 

^^^nstant  and  universal  obedience  to  Thy  most  holy,  just,  and  good  law,  to  strive 

^%ainst  all  known  sin,  in  particular  against  sins  which  do  most  easily  beset  me,  and 

^^  make  Thy  glory  my  chief  end.    Praying  that  Thou  mayest  keep  me  in  the  hour 

^f  temptation  and  carry  me  safely  through  death.  EBBinzra  BiTCHiB  " 

"^giwd  XOth  BeptexBb«r,  1824." 
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This  personal  covenant  which  we  have  now  transcribed  was  writte 
by  him  while  he  was  a  probationer,  and  about  a  year  after  his  license 
We  have  found  another  very  interesting  note  of  remembrance  writte: 
about  a  year  later  on  a  loose  sheet  of  paper.  Like  Christian,  in  th 
PUgrinC9  Progress,  the  writer  was  going  through  the  valley  of  hum 
liation,  and  thus  he  wrote  : — 

**Gla<(gow,  August  28th  (4th  Sahbath),  1825. 

**  Molt  diitreued  state  of  mind  ;  could  bring  it  to  no  proper  thoughts  and  feeling 
concerning  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Much  employed  in  prayer  about  the  succei 
of  the  Gospel,  especially  of  the  messages  I  was  to  deliver,  and  in  particular  that  m 

afternoon's  discourse  might  be  blessed  to  my  brother who  was  hearing  mt 

Felt  grieved  that  I  could  not  converse  freely  with  him  in  private,  and  that  I  fell  i 
far  short  of  that  affection  for  him  which  Joseph  had  for  his  brethren. 

"  Never  so  much  overcome  in  preaching  but  once  as  I  was  in  the  evening,  but  wi 
carried  through.  Oreatly  discouraged  at  the  unprosperous  state  of  the  congregatio 
here,  and  employed  secretly  in  prayer  for  its  increase,  and  that  the  cause  for  whic 
they  appeared  might  be  upheld  in  this  place.  Did  not  pray  nor  praise  in  publ 
thoughout  the  day  as  I  could  have  wished.  In  all  the  services  of  the  day  buidene 
with  wicked  thoughts  and  temptations.  Cannot  say  that  I  had  much  sensibl 
comfort  and  communion  with  God  in  prayer. 

**  Monday. — Grieved  that  I  did  not  take  that  interest  in  Bible  and  Biissionai 
Societies  which  I  saw  others  taking,  and  that  I  was  not  more  anxious  about  tl 
extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Found  reason  for  thankfulness  for  tl 
support  granted  to  me  yesterday,  and  many  reasons  for  mourning  and  humiliatioi 
Very  anxious  this  evening  about  attaining  patience  and  resignation  to  the  will  < 
God,  and  that  I  might  be  brought  to  the  assurance  which  Paul  had  when  he  said,  * 
know  whom  I  have  believed,'  &c.,  and  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  say  this  upon  f 
good  grounds.** 

He  had  not  l)een  long  in  the  field  until  several  congregation 
prepared  to  give  him  a  call.  The  call  first  presented  came  Grom  th 
congregation  of  Toberdoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  wher 
one  of  his  sons  is  now  settled.  Soon  after  he  received  another  ca 
to  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney.  These  competing  calls  came  before  th 
Synod  in  the  year  1827,  when  the  union  was  so  happily  consummate 
l)etween  the  Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery  and  the  Associat 
Synod,  or  as  they  were  commonly  called,  the  Protesters.  In  his  ow 
mind  Mr.  R  gave  the  preference  to  the  call  from  Ireland,  but  withov 
expressing  any  choice,  left  it  to  the  Synod  to  decide  where  he  shoul 
be  sent  The  Synod  preferred  the  call  from  Kirkwall,  judging  it  < 
great  importance  than  an  effort  should  be  made  without  delay  to  fostc 
the  congregation  in  their  connection  which  had  recently  been  forme 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  R,  was  married  on  the  19th  October,  1827,  and  ordained  i 
Kirkwall  on  the  21st  of  November  of  the  same  year.  His  congrcgi 
tion  was  an  off-shoot  from  the  United  Secession,  and  he  was  the  fin 
minister  settled  amongst  them.  He  entered  on  his  cliai^  with  oul 
forty-five  members,  male  and  female,  nearly  all  in  poor  circumstancei 
Before  his  co--'-'*  ♦**  ♦■hem  they  had  fallen  into  the  irretrievabl 
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misUka  of  building  too  large  a  place  of  worship.    A  great  burden  of 
debt  was  thus  contracted,  which  afterwards  involved  them  in  innumer- 
able difficulties,  and  proved  a  source  of  great  trial  to  their  minister. 
Amid  all  these  and  other  discouragements  he  entered  upon  his  work 
among  them  with  the  utmost  devotedness,  and  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  Secession  Testimony  in  behalf  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation.     His  congregation  gradually  increased  under  his  min- 
istiy  until  the  conmiuniou  roll  was  more  than  doubled.      He  occa- 
taienally  preached  in  the  adjacent  islands,  and  soon  became  extensively 
known  and  esteemed.     At  that  time,  in  those  distant  parts,  it  was 
Tiot  without  much  toil  and  peril  that  assistance  could  be  obtained  or 
rendered  at  a  communion.     He  was  frequently  called  to  assist  at  the 
^dspensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Birsay,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  and  twenty  miles  distant  from 
KiikwalL     The  journey  had  then  to  be  performed  on  horseback,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  way  lay  through  moorlands  and  solitudes  whore 
there  was  no  proper  road.     At  other  times  he  was  in  perils  of  waters 
in  crossing  that  dangerous  strait,  the  Pentland  Firth,  in  an  open  boat, 
to  assist  at  Thurso. 

Knowing  that  he  was  set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  those 
truths,  in  particular,  which  were  opposed  and  denied,  he  published, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  two  tractates  in  defence  of  the 
"Proper  Sonship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  He  also  occasionally 
contributed  papers  to  the  Presbyterian  Magazine.  The  articles 
!  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Scripture,''  and  bearing  the  signature 
"R»  K.  E.,"  are  from  his  pen.  But  ho  became  more  extensively 
known  by  "  Lectures  in  Defence  of  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion," 
published  in  1835,  with  "  Appendix"  to  ditto  in  1836.  One  or  two 
extracts  from  magazines  of  the  day  will  show  in  what  manner  they 
vere  received  by  the  public  : — 

"He  gives,  both  in  the  Appendix  and  in  the  previous  work,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing refutations  of  the  Voluntary  theory  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the 
world."— C%m(tan  Instructor^  September,  1836. 

*'Hr.  mtohie  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Establishments  by  the  delivery 
and  publication  of  his  Lectures,  and  we  trust  they  wiU  obtain,  as  they  deserve,  a 
'idely  extended  circulation." — Church  of  Scotland  Magazine^  1SS5. 

It  is  perhaps  .not  generally  known  that  it  was  from  these  Lectures 
the  late  Dr.  Cook,  of  Belfast,  read  an  extract  showing  the  tnio  state 
of  the  question,  in  his  famous  public  discussion.  Mr.  R.  also  pub- 
hshed,  in  1836,  "  Review  of  a  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  R.  Paterson  on 
tho  Divinely-appointed  Mode  of  Supporting  the  Christian  Ministry;" 
^d,  in  1838,  a  work  entitled  "  Schism ;  or,  the  Prevailing  Sin  of  the 
Church  set  in  the  light  of  Scripture." 

After  being  some  time  in  the  ministry,  he  delivered  a  coiu^se  of 

X 
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lectures  on  the  "  Book  of  Revelation "  on  Sabbath  evening  ouoe- 
a-month.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1831,  his  congregation  engaged  in 
the  solemn  exercise  of  publicly  renewing  our  National  Covenants,  in 
a  bond  suited  to  the  times,  when  sixty-one  persons  joined  in  the  bond, 
of  whom  fifty-two  belonged  to  the  congregation,  seven  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Thurso,  one  to  Birsay,  and  one  to  Arbroath.  The  last 
mentioned  was  the  late  Rev.  D.  A.  Sturrock,  of  Midhohn. 

It  was,  however,  very  discouraging  to  Mr.  R  to  find  that,  owing  to 
the  burden  of  debt  on  the  church  property,  and  various  other  causes, 
the  small  stipend  promised  him  was  never  made  up  after  the  first 
year.  In  order  to  liquidate  their  debt,  as  well  as  to  enable  them  to 
support  ordinances  amongst  themselves,  ho  collected  money  for  them 
in  other  congregations  belonging  to  the  body,  and  even  in  England. 
Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  at  that  time  no  Mutual 
Assistance  Fund.  Probably  the  laboiurs,  anxieties,  and  privations  of 
this  one  minister  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  if  the  particulars 
were  disclosed,  would  now  appear  almost  incredible.  In  addition  to 
all  his  ministerial  work,  he  taught  a  private  class  for  several  years, 
attended  by  the  sons  of  bankers,  and  other  gentlemen's  children 
belonging  to  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  He  received  many  urgent 
solicitations  to  seek  another  sphere  of  labour,  but,  lest  he  should  dc 
anything  to  displease  the  Lord,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  continue  at  hiJ 
post.  He  remained  there  for  sixteen  years,  and  from  time  to  time 
had  to  draw  upon  some  private  resources  of  his  own  in  order  to  pro 
vide  for  his  family.  It  was  not  until  these  were  exhausted  that  h( 
resigned  his  charge.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  he  would  hav< 
continued  to  struggle  on  amid  all  these  temporal  difficulties  had  he  no 
also  encountered  much  opposition  even  firom  some  professed  firiendi 
in  contending  against  prevailing  errors,  and  maintaining  the  cause  < 
the  Covenanted  Reformation.  It  was  not  until  then  that  he  clear: 
saw  that  he  had  no  more  place  in  these  parts.     His  own  words  are-' 

**  Till  now  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  offending  the  Lord  by  iniriwiaTig  on  I* 
Presbytery's  accepting  my  resignation.  Circumstances  have  lately  occnrred  whi 
make  me  now  see  it  clearly  to  be  my  duty  to  resign  my  pastoral  ohaige  of  you  w 
congregation.  The  undervaluing  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Gospel  ordinances  are  t 
immediate  cause  of  my  determination." 

But  we  need  not  any  further  withdraw  the  veil  which  time  h 
interposed.      The  congregation  is  now  extinct,  and  the  site  of  tl 
church  ploughed  as  a  field !     We  extract  the  following  from  one 
his  papers : — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  in  your  consciences,  as  weU  as  in  my  own,  a  tes 
mony  how  fully  I  have  preached  to  you  the  Gospel  of  God,  how  prominently  I  ha 
set  before  you  the  distinguishing  principles  of  our  scriptural  profession,  how  affc 
tionately  and  earnestly  I  have  exhorted  you  and  your  little  ones  in  private  and  £n 
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ho'jsd  to  house,  and  how  I  have  laboured  to  set  before  you  an  example,  in  my  own 
penon  and  family,  of  living  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 
I  have  taught  you  no  other  doctrines  and  principles  than  I  should  vdsh  to  teach  you 
•gain  were  I  now  commencing  my  ministry  among  you,  and  than  I  do  desire  both 
J01  ind  myself  to  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  by  faith  and  love,  in  the  certainty  of 
oiiri4n>^aring  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ." 

W6  find  one  note  of  remembrance  as  to  his  secret  intercourse  with 
God  on  a  certain  occasion  during  that  period  of  his  ministry.  Here 
is  the  stone  which  he  set  for  a  pillar  : — 

"1839 — 5th  August. — Was  earnestly  employed  in  prayer  this  forenoon  for  myself, 
bodly,  &ther*s  house,  relations,  and  congregation.  For  myself,  that  I  might  be 
ddhraed  from  my  atheism  and  unbelief,  made  to  know  God's  love  towards  me  in 
CSirist,  might  have  true  repentance  and  holiness,  communion  with  God,  and  pre- 
ptntion  for  death,  comfort  and  victory  when  called  to  pass  through  the  dark  valley 
i&d  meet  with  the  last  enemy ;  for  my  congregation,  that  the  Lord  would  maintain 
ffii  cause  and  provide  for  the  support  of  His  ordinances,  and  that  what  was  sown  in 
Btore  than  ordinary  weakness  yesterday  might  be  raised  in  power. — £.  R." 

Having  demitted  his  charge,  he  left  Orkney  in  the  year  1843,  with 
his  partner  in  hfe  and  their  children.  He  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  2d 
of  June  of  the  same  year.  He  now  began  to  take  appointments  to 
Tacant  congregations,  and  would  willingly  have  continued  to  do  this 
for  a  time,  but  the  expensive  travelling  of  those  days  left  him  nothing 
in  this  way  for  the  support  of  his  family.  In  the  meantime  he  opened 
a  classical  and  commercial  academy  in  Perth,  and  continued  occasion- 
aDj  to  supply  vacancies  and  preach  for  brethren  in  the  neighbourhood. 
His  over-exertion  in  teaching  and  preaching  brought  on  a  severe 
attack  of  illness.  When  raised  up  again,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
^deavouring  to  procure  a  more  permanent  situation,  where  he  might 
l»ave  a  comfortable  home  for  himself  and  family. 

He  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  situation  in  Earlston,  Berwick- 
8hire,  and  his  next  remove  was  to  that  place  in  November,  1844.  He 
taught  there  for  ten  years  with  such  success,  that  he  soon  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  larger  income  than  the  ministers  of  the  Original 
Secession  have.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  assist  in  maintaining  two  of 
^  sons  while  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  University.  He  continued 
to  adhere  stedfastly  to  his  Christian  profession,  attending  divine 
ordmances  at  Midholm,  though  ten  miles  distant.  He  was  also  very 
frequently  employed  in  preaching  and  other  ministerial  work  when- 
ever he  found  opportunity.  His  heart  was  continually  in  the  work, 
Mid  he  only  awaited  further  instructions  from  his  Lord  and  Master. 

After  two  of  his  sons  were  licensed,  he  cheerfully  embraced  the  first 
openmg  in  Providence  by  becoming  home  missionary  in  connection 
^th  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson's  congregation  in  Ayr,  on  the  16th 
February,  1854.  His  work  as  a  missionary  has  already  been  brought 
Wore  readers  of  the  Magazine,     While  in  Ayr,  he  delivered  a  course 
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of  lectures  on  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  and  frequently  assisted 
brethren  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  also  published 
an  address  to  the  young,  entitled,  "  My  Father,  the  Guide  of  my 
Youth,"  and  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  *'  A  Conversation  on  the  War 
(Crimean)  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  Presbyterian  Minister." 

After  being  about  two  years  in  Ayr,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  from  the  Original  Secession  congregation  of  Colmonell,  where  he 
was  inducted  on  the  26th  of  November,  1856.  He  entered  on  this 
new  field  of  labour  with  all  the  advantage  of  his  long  experience  in 
the  ministry,  and  with  the  ardour  of  one  who  had  renewed  his  youth. 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  pastoral  work  on  the  Sabbath,  he  held 
prayer  meetings  in  different  houses,  instructed  the  young,  and  visited 
the  sick.  He  took  a  great  interest  both  in  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  it  by  co- 
operating with  other  ministers  of  the  place  in  delivering  lectures  to 
the  Young  Men's  Improvement  Society,  and  oi^nising  a  public 
library.  He  was  so  desirous  to  be  instrumental  in  gathering  sinners 
unto  Christ,  and  especially  in  bringing  those  within  hearing  of  the 
Gospel  who  lived  in  the  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace,  that  he  b^an 
to  preach  on  Sabbath  evening  once-a-month,  and  to  advertise  his 
discourses  by  printed  handbilla 

He  continued  to  take  the  same  interest  as  he  had  ever  done  in  all 
public  questions,  but  more  particularly  in  those  pertaining  to  the 
Redeemer's  truth  and  cause.  Accordingly  in  1860,  after  personal 
observation  of  the  religious  movement  in  Ireland,  he  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  *^  A  Revival  Beacon,"  No.  I. ;  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  for  publication  "  Revival  Beacon  No.  II.,  on  Lay  Preaching," 
and  "  Revival  Beacon  No.  III.,  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Age." 

In  this  year  we  again  find  a  few  brief  notes  of  remembrance  written 
as  follows : — 

"  In  memoriam  rerumj  September  20, 1860. — Seiurible  of  enlargement  and  believinip 
in  prayer,  and  of  former  gracious  experience  of  the  grace  of  Qod, 

"  October  4. — Some  comfort  in  prayer  this  morning,  and  recnmbenoy  of  aonl  on 
the  Lord  as  my  Grod,  after  great  mental  conflict  and  darkness  for  a  day  and  night 
previously. 

"  October  5. — Was  led  to  prayer  in  the  night  season,  for  conformity  to  eveiyon^ 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Divine  law. 

"  October  C. — Aimed  in  the  night  at  thanksgiving  for  all  the  merciei  which  I 
could  enumerate. 

"October  7.— Had  to-day  some  return  to  the  dayE  of  my  youth,  in  delightful 
views  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  our  Righteousness.  Brought  to  see  that  the  greater  part^ 
of  my  life  from  my  youth  has  been  a  warfare  against  indwelling  sin  and  a  lamenting: 
after  the  Lord." 

Again  he  write^- 

"/ti  memoHum  rtrum,  November  2,  I860.— After  great  darkness  and  a  great  fighfe 
of  ajfliotion,  had  considerable  light  and  enlargement  of  soul,  and  thankftiliieM  for  i# 
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thii  moraing ;  felt  tluit  I  was  able  to  use  as  my  own  18th  and  19tfa  verses  of  budi. 

But  the  ways  of  God  are  often  very  mysterious,  and  past  finding 
out  In  the  midst  of  His  servant's  usefulness,  an  arrest  was  laid 
upon  him  by  illness.  By  the  continuous  exertions  and  severe  study 
of  many  years,  his  nervous  system  was  greatly  disordered.  At  the 
nme  time  he  fell  into  a  state  of  spiritual  despondency.  We  shall 
describe  it  here  only  by  saying  in  the  expressive  words  of  Scripture, 
"That  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon  him."  His  spiritual 
distress  and  nervous  weakness  so  much  reduced  his  physical  frame, 
that  for  about  a  year  he  was  altogether  laid  aside  from  public  work. 
When  hope  of  his  recovery  was  almost  gone,  the  Lord  graciously 
interposed  to  raise  him  up.  His  Master  had  yet  more  work  for  him 
to  do,  and  we  think  it  may  be  said  '*  the  Lord  blessed  his  latter  end 
more  than  the  beginning,"  by  restoring  him  to  former  health,  and 
sparing  him  for  greater  usefidness. 

After  visiting  his  sons  in  the  ministry,  he  resumed  his  former 
labours  at  ColmonelL  The  shadows  of  his  long  dark  night  had  all 
fled  away,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  seemed  to  dwell  with 
greater  delight  than  ever  on  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  His  Word,  and 
on  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  derived  from  the  saving 
iDumination  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  He  again  began  to 
prosecute  his  former  plsins  of  usefulness,  Eind  even  to  extend  them. 
He  expressed  his  own  delight  in  his  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
sought  to  allure  men  to  hear  the  words  of  eternal  life,  by  the  appro- 
priate and  expressive  titles  which  he  often  gave  to  his  evening 
sermons. 

Thus  we  find  in  manuscript : — "Sabbath  Photographs  in  Colmonell," 
first  aeries ;  "  The  Peaceful  Menagerie ; "  "  The  Sacred  Grove ; "  "  The 
House  of  God ; "  "  The  Language  of  Canaan ; "  "  The  Root  of  Bitter- 
ness," <5m5.,  <fec.  Such  was  his  desire  to  reach  those  who  attended  no 
place  of  worship,  that  he  began  to  preach  his  evening  sermon  in 
summer  in  the  open  air,  on  the  green  behind  the  church.  In  this 
^ay  not  a  few  of  the  poor  had  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  heard  the  joyfid  sound.  The  inhabitants 
of  Colmonell  and  of  the  sxirroimding  district  testified  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  labours,  and  their  respect  for  him,  by  presenting  him  with 
^  handsome  testimonial 

After  his  recovery,  he  also  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
^^eedings  of  Synod  and  in  public  affairs.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Synod  to  preach  on  that  solemn  occasion  when  they  engaged  in 
covenant  renovation  at  Glasgow  in  1866.  He  chose  for  his  text  these 
^ords  in  John,  chapter  vi.;  verse  67th — ''Then  said  Jesus  unto  th" 
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twelve,  "  Will  ye  also  go  away  1    Then  Simon  Peter  answered  Hi] 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  gol  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life 
And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that  Christ,  the  Son  (g     >f 
the  living  God." 

The  two  last  works  which  he  published  form  a  very  appropriat^zzi^e 
sequel  to  the  events  and  labours  of  former  yeara  He  had  himsei- — If 
experienced  many  vicissitudes  and  trials ;  and  in  1867  he  published  a 

pamphlet  entitled,  "  Thoughts  on  Providence,  with  Illustrations.  — " 
He  had  also,  during  his  whole  ministry,  testified  against  Voluntaiyisn:  ^ 
and  national  infidelity ;  and  in  1 8G8  he  published  his  last  work,  "  Th  -^€ 
Question  of  the  Day :  The  Duty  of  Nations  to  the  True  Religion  an*'  -*^ 
the  Church  of  Christ"  He  also  manifested  his  concern  for  the  publiJ^fc^ 
good,  by  contributions  from  time  to  time  to  the  Ayrshire  Express,  ocr  -^J 
such  subjects  as  "  The  Decalogue  ; "  *'  The  Sabbath  and  the  M* 
Doctrine;"  "Religious  Eccentricity  of  the  Scots;"  "Spiritual  an 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope;"  "Capital  Punishment;"  " 
Scotland's  Latest  Fashionable  Novelties,  or  the  Organ,"  &Cy  &c  H 
had  also  several  works  prepared  for  publication,  amongst  wliich  th* 
following  are  carefully  written  out : — "  The  Sinfulness  and  the  Dange 
of  the  Admission  of  Papists  into  places  of  Power  and  Trust  in  thi 
Protestant  Kingdom;"  "The  Triune  Antichrist,  or  The  Beast  of  th 
Sea,  The  Beast  of  the  Earth,  The  Image  of  the  Beast,  The  Name  an 
Nimiber  of  the  Beast ;"  "  On  the  Fourth  Commandment ;"  "  Satan'^ 
Devices  against  the  Church  and  the  Souls  of  Men,"  &c.,  &c. 

After  the  preceding  account  of  his  public  work,  it  may  be  propeir 
to  add,  as  to  his  private  life,  that  he  was  wont  in  everything,  by" 
prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiving,  to  make  known  his 
requests  unto  God.  In  his  prayers  in  family  worship  he  always 
remembered  Jerusalem,  and  prayed  for  her  true  peace  and  prosperity* 
In  particular,  he  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  maintain  his  truth  and. 
cause,  and  raise  up  witnesses  in  defence  thereof.  He  also  prayed. 
fervently  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  land,  taking  speciaE 
notice  of  public  events,  and  of  such  circumstances  as  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  parents,  as  well  as 
to  the  young,  to  mention  that  so  long  as  his  family  were  around  him. 
he  was  accustomed,  on  the  evening  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  inquire  what> 
they  remembered  of  the  discourses  they  had  heard.  He  then  asked  t^ 
few  questions  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  and  upon  the  doctrines  of  th^ 
Word  which  they  contained.  He  also  conversed  with  his  children  on. 
any  religious  subject  which  they  proposed  to  him,  willingly  answering 
all  their  questions  and  solving  all  their  difficulties.  He  reconmiended 
to  them  such  books  as  he  thought  proper,  and  also  took  car9  to 
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iznpresa  upon  them  the  duty  of  embracing  Chnst  as  their  Saviour. 

He  then  asked  them  to  what  they  were  engaged  in  their  baptism, 

ajid  taught  them  to  say,  one  by  one,  in  these  words — ^'  I  take  God 

"the  Father  to  be  my  God  and  Father,  God  the  Son  to  be  my  Prince 

sud  Saviour,  God  ihe  Holy  Ghost  to  be  my  Sanctifier,  Guide,  and 

CondoTtefTy  and  I  take  a  Three-One  God,  in  Christ,  to  be  my  God  and 

p(»iion  for  ever.*'    He  conchided  these  and  other  religious  exercises 

by  hearing  them  read  a  chapter  of  the  Word  of  God — one  verse  each 

— bidding  one  of  them  previously  ask  the  Lord's  blessing  on  His  own 

"VTord,  in  such  brief  words  as  these  —  "0  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for 

rrhy  Holy  Word :  bless  it  unto  our  souls  for  our  salvation  by  Thy 

Holy  Spirit,  and  pardon  our  sins,  for  Christ's  sake.     Amen."     He 

^U8  taught  his  children  to  '*  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of 

"the  Lord  and  honourable." 

When  his  family  separated,  and  some  of  them  lefl  his  roof,  he 
never  n^lected  to  pray  for  them  individually  at  the  family  altar, 
and  in  his  letters  always  manifested  the  greatest  interest  in  all  their 
aflfairs,  temporal  and  spiritual,  Eind  in  the  interests  of  the  Chiu*ch. 
It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  though  his  three  sons  entered  the 
ministry,  their  father  carefully  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  advise 
them  to  it  as  a  profession  or  occupation.  All  that  he  did  was  to 
teach  them,  by  his  own  example,  its  solemnity  and  importance,  and 
to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  be  the  breaker  up  of  their  way.  It  was 
not  until  they  had  expressed  a  desire  to  engage  in  the  work  that 
he  gave  them  direct  encouragement. 

It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  notice  the  termination  of  his  eartlily 
pilgrimage.  On  Monday,  the  3d  of  May  last,  he  left  home  in  usual 
health  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  Edinburgh,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  its  proceedings.  Before  leaving  home,  as  he  afterwards 
told  his  wife,  he  had  been  led  to  pray  with  greater  enlargement  than 
ordinary  for  himself,  his  family,  and  the  Church.  His  mind  had  also 
been  much  occupied  with  the  present  posture  of  political  and  eccles- 
iastical afiairs.  His  last  public  act  was  to  read  to  the  Synod  the 
following  "Representation,"  with  a  special  request  that  it  should 
appear  in  the  minutes : — 

"Taking  into  conaideration  the  conjunction  of  so  many  parties  known  as  Infidels, 
^man  Catholics,  and  Voluntaries,  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Irish  Church, 
t^  conflicting  principles  which  actuate  them,  and  the  diversified  ends  at  which 
they  aim ;  and  further,  the  deplorable  state  of  our  national  alienation  from  God 
^  His  Word,  rendering  these  kingdoms  incapable  of  performing  one  of  the 
plainest  duties  taught  by  natural  and  supernatural  revelation — viz.,  the  natiunal 
v^Mognition  and  maintenance  of  the  true  religion  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  I  cannot 
^t  regard  these  things  as  tokens  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  on  Britain  and 
litland  for  their  departure  from  the  Covenanted  work  of  Reformation.  In  my  own 
BUM,  iod  in  the  name  of  othen  who  may  concur  in  this  representation,  I  deprecate 
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disousiion  of  the  Irish  Church  Bill  in  this  Synod  as  unprofitable  and  gendering 
strife  rather  than  godly  edifying,  and  regard  our  present  duty  to  be  our  oontinoing, 
as  heretofore,  to  testify  for  the  continued  obligation  of  our  national  corenants ;  and 
in  particular,  for  the  duty  of  this  and  every  other  nation  and  kingdom,  favoured 
with  the  Word  of  God,  to  serve  Christ  and  His  Church  by  making  the  Scriptures  the 
supreme  rule  of  their  legislation  and  administration."  Ebekezeb  Ritchik. 

During  the  meeting  of  Synod  he  complained  of  having  caught  cold, 
and  in  this  condition  he  reached  Cohnonell  on  Saturday.  His  cold 
rapidly  developed  into  acute  bronchitis,  and  all  means  of  relief  proved 
unavailing.  He  appeared  from  the  first  to  have  but  little  hope  of  his 
own  recovery,  for  on  the  Monday  following  his  return  home  he 
remarked  that  he  had  such  an  oppression  on  his  chest  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  could  not  get  over  it  He  was  able,  however,  to  sit  up  nearly 
all  day,  and  to  converse  with  one  of  his  sons  on  the  proceedings  of 
Synod  and  other  matters.  One  of  his  remarks  respecting  public 
affairs  was,  that  we  had  had  a  persecution  in  this  land  from  Popery 
and  Prelacy,  and  that  he  much  feared  a  third  persecution  from 
infidelity. 

His  wife  and  daughter  were  his  only  attendants  during  his  illness, 
and  therefore  he  opened  his  mind  to  them  freely,  though,  owing  to 
difficulty  of  breathing,  he  could  not  speak  but  in  broken  sentences. 
He  soon  became  fully  conscious  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  and 
said  to  his  wife  that  the  Lord  had  not  given  him  time  to  set  his  house 
in  order  like  Hezekiah.  He  spoke  of  his  three  sons  by  name  as  being 
on  the  Lord's  side,  or  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  said  to  his  wife 
and  daughter  that  the  Lord  had  given  them  the  heritage  of  those  that 
fear  His  name. 

On  Thursday,  with  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  he  said — "  I 
pray  that  the  Lord  may  build  up  Zion,  and  uphold  the  Covenanted 
cause  in  this  land ;  and  my  message  to  this  congregation  is,  that  the 
Lord  would  build  up  and  maintain  this  congregation,  which  He  has 
so  long  upheld  in  this  place,  and  that  He  would  provide  a  pastor 
more  faithful  than  I  have  been."  He  also  added — "  That  his  views 
on  public  questions  were  well  known,  but  that  he  thought  there  would 
be  a  persecution  from  infidelity  of  those  who  upheld  Christ's  cause. 
Yet  it  would  be  well  with  all  who  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection." 

When  his  wife  asked  him  if  he  was  comfortable  in  his  mind,  he 
replied,  "  Yes,"  and  that  he  enjoyed  peace  as  to  himself  and  the  cause 
of  Christ.  Amid  all  his  trouble,  he  took  occasion  to  make  some 
spiritual  improvement  even  of  the  distressing  symptoms  of  his  com- 
plaint He  asked  his  wife,  "  Do  you  hear  that  sound  in  my  breast  1 " 
When  she  replied,  "  Yes,  I  do,"  he  said,  "  That  soimd  reminded  him 
of  what  Satan  did  in  raising  commotion  in  the  Church  to  draw  people 
away  from  Christ  Himself" 
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A  few  minutes  before  his  deatli  he  rose  from  his  bed,  went  to  the 
window,  and  gazed  stedfastly  towards  heaven.  He  then  said,  "  That 
will  do  now,"  and  in  a  few  minntes  after  he  quietly  breathed  his 
last,  and  his  spirit  fled. 

He  had  a  ^mily  bom  to  him  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Of  these,  one  son  died  in  infancy  in  Kirkwall,  one  of  his  daughters  at 
Earlston,  and  another  rests  in  the  churchyard  of  Colmonell. 

He  reminded  the  sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  for  her  comfort, 
that  she  had  still  Him — Him  to  rely  upon  who  says,  "  I  wiU  never 
leaTe  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee." 

On  Sabbath  week  after  his  death,  the  solemn  message  from  the 
deadi-bed  of  the  departed  was  delivered  to  the  congregation  by  one  of 
lug  sons,  after  discoursing  from  these  words — "  For  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God ; "  and,  ''  Even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

(Continued  from  Page  262 J 

Tabor  is  one  of  the  celebrated  mountains  of  Palestine.  Its  central  and 
important  position  as  a  stronghold^  its  fertile  and  woody  slopes^  the 
striking  contrast  it  has  ever  presented  in  beauty  as  well  as  in  form  to 
the  sorrounding  hiUs^  rendered  it  an  object  of  admiration  in  ancient 
times^  as  it  is  now  to  the  eastern  traveller.  Being  the  key  position  to 
the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon^  it  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  Israelites^ 
and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  from  a  very  early  period.  From  the 
summit  of  Tabor  Deborah  watched  the  movements  of  the  Canaanitish 
army  under  Sisera,  and  gave  the  signal  to  Barak  when  to  advance  on 
the  enemy.  The  natural  stability  of  the  mountain  is  figuratively 
employed  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  predicting  the  subjugation  of 
Egypt  by  the  Assyrians — ^^  As  I  live^  saith  the  King^  whose  name  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts^  surely  as  Tabor  is  among  the  mountains^  and  as 
Cannel  by  the  sea^  so  shall  He  come."  From  several  points  of  view 
Hoonts  Tabor  and  Hermon  are  the  chief  features  in  the  landscape. 
Both  majestic,  beautiful^  and  inspiring^  they  naturally  united  in  the 
poetical  mind  of  the  Psalmist  when  speaking  of  the  creative  power  of 
God — ^*  The  north  and  the  south  Thou  hast  created  them^  Tabor  and 
HermoD  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  name.'' 
As  seen  from  the  north  or  south^  Tabor^  in  outline^  is  the  segmeat 
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of  a  circle ;  Id  approaching  it  from  the  west^  it  presents  the  form  of  a 
bee-hive  or  truncated  cone.  Its  isolated  and  separated  position  conveys 
the  impression  that  it  rises  from  a  plain^  and  at  several  points  it 
actaallj  does  so.  In  the  words  of  an  ancient  author^  ''  Tabor  stands 
as  the  altar  of  the  land^  which  itself  is  a  temple  of  God."  In  height, 
Tabor  is  only  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  plun^  but  the  plain 
being  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean^  imparts  rather  a 
fictitious  effect  to  its  limited  elevation.  The  perpetual  verdure  that 
clothes  this  mountain  both  surprises  and  delights  the  traveller^  and  it 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  heavy  dews  that  fall  during  the  nighty  and  the 
thick  clouds  with  which  it  is  frequently  covered  on  the  summit^  even  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  Extensive  districts  along  its  base  are  oovered 
with  the  richest  gras?^  studded  with  majestic  oaks^  and  at  other  places 
ever-green  shrubs  and  tangled  thickets  of  brier  cover  the  ground. 
Farther  off  there  are  cultivated  fields^  and^  in  the  hands  of  an  industrious 
people^  they  might  be  greatly  increased.  Even  the  oaks  and  other 
trees  might  be  rendered  tributary  to  the  wealth  as  well  as  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country.  So  salubrious  and  uniform  is  the  climate^  that  the 
silk-worm  abounds  in  a  wild  state^  and  deposits  its  much-coveted  pro- 
duction among  the  branches  of  the  trees.  I  observed  innumerable  large 
cocoons  on  a  single  tree^  and  so  near  were  they  to  the  ground^  that 
Moses  secured  a  handful  for  me  as  he  rode  underneath  its  branches. 

We  bade  farewell  to  Nazareth  exactly  at  seven  a.m.  Long  before 
that  hour  the  young  damsels  were  plying  their  vocation  to  and  from  the 
fountain.  A  heavy  dew  had  fallen^  as  usual^  during  the  night ;  a  thin 
mist  still  lay  along  the  hills ;  and  the  trees  and  herbage  were  quaffing 
the  moisture  as  if  anticipating  the  drought  of  the  day.  Unlike  most 
other  places  we  had  seen^  the  town  was  quiet;  interesting  children^ 
mostly  girls^  played  in  front  of  our  tents ;  and  as  the  sun  broke  through^ 
all  nature  sparkled  in  his  beams^  and  the  whole  scene  was  such  as  one 
would  wish^  and  expect^  to  see  at  Nazareth. 

Bat^  however  fine  the  morning — however  lovely  the  landscape^  and 
deeply  interesting  the  associations  of  the  place — we  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  a  worse  mood^  or  less  disposed  for  enjoying  them.  Accustomed 
as  we  had  become  to  the  nightly  howling  of  dogs,  this  nighty  al 
Nazareth^  their  incessant  noise  was  perfectly  distracting.  They  howled 
and  fought  among  themselves^  or  with  wilder  animals^  around  our  tents 
from  the  darkness  till  daybreak  ;  our  rest  was^  in  consequence^  com- 
pletely broken  ;  and  the  nuisance  was  terribly  aggravated  by  the 
uninterrupted  attacks  of  more  vile  tormentors  inside  our  canvas  walls. 
Ants  of  a  large  size  are  quite  a  plague  in  some  parts  of  Palestine^  and 
their  biting  propensities  are  no  secret  to  travellers.  They  swarmed 
among  the  grass  on  which  our  tents  stood^  and  found  little  difficulty  in 
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sealing  our  limbs  and  beds  to  make  a  supper.  In  the  morning  we  saw 
the  root  of  the  evil — their  head-quarters — a  short  distance  off^  where 
thej  were  rolling  out  in  myriads  from  a  fissure  in  a  small  rocky  cliff. 
Beetles  and  earwigs  were  also  abundant^  and  while  writing  up  my 
notes  at  a  glimmering  lamp^  I  had  frequently  to  thump  them  out  of 
the  way  of  my  pen.  But  others  of  the  insect  species  were  the  cause^ 
18  well^  of  the  night's  disturbance. 

With  the  exception  of  Moses^  Hassan^  and  our  nameless  cook^  who 
kaddled  together  in  a  sort  of  Bedouin  tent^  Ali-ass  and  all  our  attendants^ 
poor  fellows^  regularly  slept  in  the  open  air^  tobacco  being  *'  the  chief 
of  their  cheer."  On  the  night  previous  to  this^  however^  while  we  were 
eomfortably  housed  on  Mount  Carmel^  they  had  the  command  of  our 
tentSj  and  thought  it  no  great  crime  to  luxuriate^  for  once^  under  a 
roof.  The  discovery  of  this  in  the  morning  was  far  from  agreeable. 
Mr.  E.,  who^  as  I  have  already  hinted^  was  a  special  favourite  with  every 
fifing  thing  from  the  Egyptian  orange-seller  downwards^  had  been  unmer- 
dfiilly  handled^  or  rather  mouthed,  during  the  night.  On  finding  how 
matters  stood^  he  complained  to  Moses  that  his  bed  was  full  of  vermin^ 
that  one  of  the  mule-drivers  must  have  slept  in  it.  This  was  evidently 
nothing  new  to  our  stoical  dragoman.  "  Very  likely,"  was  the  cool 
reply.  Our  American  friends,  too,  had  their  share  of  the  intruders. 
We  overheard  them,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  doing  battle  with 
their  despicable  antagonists,  and  Mr.  H.'s  temper,  which  had  been 
raffled  by  his  dip  in  the  Kishon  the  day  before,  was  nothing  soothed  by 
this  provoking  disturbance.  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  all  of  us  were  bad 
enough,  and  it  required  the  breezes  of  Tabor,  of  Lebanon,  and  of  the 
homeward  sea  voyage,  to  blow  away  the  abominable  effects. 

Not  a  few  travellers  have  been  at  Nazareth,  I  find,  and  have  passed 
along  without  visiting  Tabor.  This  to  me  is  marvellous,  and  looks 
almost  like  a  sin.  We  therefore  resolved  not  to  lose  an  opportunity 
that  would  certainly  never  occur  again  of  ascending  that  remarkable 
moontain.  Once  in  the  saddle,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  cross  the 
narrow  ridge  that  shuts  in  Nazareth  on  the  east,  and  with  a  last  fond 
lingering  look,  in  which  our  tenderest  emotions  were  stirred,  we  bade 
the  little  city  farewell.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  were  among  naked 
hills;  passed  the  miserable  hamlet  of  Dehurieh,  the  site  of  Daberath, 
on  the  border  of  Zebulun,  but  allotcd  to  Issachar,  and  afterwards 
assigned  to  the  Levites ;  and  skirted  the  margin  of  Esdraelon,  which 
was  nicely  cultivated  and  bearing  various  kinds  of  grain.  Three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  more,  through  wooded  glades  and  bush  and  brake, 
broaght  us  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.  Although  the  sun  by  this  time  was 
pouring  his  rays  on  hill  and  dale,  Tabor  was  still  crowned  with  a  cloud 
ai  white  as  enow,  and  as  everything  dropped  with  deW;  the  grass  and 
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foliage  were  painted  a  deeper  green.  The  mountain  looked  high  and 
steep^  and  to  ascend  it  on  horseback  seemed  very  like  an  impossibilitj. 
Moses  took  the  lead^  and  the  riders  followed^  in  single  file^  up  the 
ancient  rocky  staircase.  Quoting  from  my  memoranda^  pencilled  on  the 
summit — ^^  The  ascent  at  first  b  gradual^  but  the  rock-bonnd  terraces 
are  abrupt^  and  required  a  great  effort  from  our  horses  to  mount  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  On  reaching  what  may  be  called  the  c&m^  our 
path  suddenly  became  excessively  steep  and  rugged.  The  acute  dg-zag 
track  had  a  most  curious  and  fine  effect  as  we  moved  towards  the 
clouds.  There  were  seven  riders^  and  while  really  following  closely  on 
each  other^  each  looked  as  if  taking  a  separate  road^  and^  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  and  other  circumstances^  the  impression  was  one 
not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  It  requires  a  good  head  and  well  strung 
nerves  to  venture  a  ride  like  this ;  and  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  have 
perfect  confidence  in  your  horse^  an  attainment  which  we  had  long 
before  this  morning  acquired.  In  fifty  minutes  we  were  on  the  top. 
The  dense  mist^  although  still  lying  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan^  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  scene  was  glorious.  This  is  a  lovely  mountain^ 
with  fine  conical  form^  less  the  crown.  The  summit  is  an  oblong 
square  of  one  half^  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent^  and  perfectly  level. 
There  are  numerous  ancient  remains — corners  of  buildings^  columns, 
and  arches  probably  of  the  Roman  period^  standing  or  scattered  about 
on  the  surface ;  and  a  fine  Greek  churchy  with  dome  and  minaret^  is 
in  course  of  erection.  The  finger  of  God  is  also  visible  here.  These 
thorns  and  thistles  and  rains^  and  the  wild  animals  which  roam  in  the 
thickets^  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain^  are  all  fruits  of  Israel's  apostasy 
and  the  curse  which  followed  —  ^^  I  will  destroy  your  high  places. 
.  .  .  I  will  make  your  cities  waste^  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into 
desolation." 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Tabor  is  magnificent.  There  may  be  more 
extensive  views  in  Palestine^  but  certainly  none  more  varied^  beautifrd, 
and  interesting.  Those  who  have  witnessed  it  do  not  need  to  be  told 
this^  and  those  who  have  not  will  gather  little  idea  of  the  wonderful 
panorama  from  any  words  of  mine.  On  the  north  beyond  many  a  hilly 
range^  Hermon  rises  like  a  giant  warder  tower  for  the  land.  Turning 
the  eye  westward,  there  are  the  woody  slopes  of  Galilee^  at  the  base  of 
which  lies  the  little  town  of  Cana^  the  scene  of  our  Lobd's  first  miracle ; 
while  almost  directly  west^  Carmel  dips  its  feet  in  the  Kishon  and 
threatens  to  plunge  head  foremost  into  the  ocean.  On  the  east  side  is 
the  Jordan  valley^  and  immediately  beyond  it^  the  purple  and  wooded 
ranges  of  Bashan  and  Gilead^  the  ancient  inheritance  of  Gad  and 
Manasseh.  While  before  me  on  the  south^  as  I  sit  dangling  mj 
legs  oyer  a  sharp  neak  of  the  mountain^  lies  Israel's  great  baltle-fiel3j 


.  ^ 
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the  pUn  of  EadradoD ;  Jezreel  and  Endor ;  the  rains  of  Slmnem^  and 
tiia  DOTer  io  be  forgotten  mountains  of  Gilboa^  where  the  shield  of  the 
mighty  was  yilelj  cast  away.  On  the  same  side^  bat  much  nearer^ 
Btends  the  little  "  Oitt  of  Nain^"  where  Jesus  raised  to  life  the  only 
son  of  a  widow  as  he  was  being  borne  to  the  tomb. 

After  gathering  some  wild  flowers  and  other  reminiscences  of  our 
Tiiity  we  descended  by  the  same  path  we  had  climbed^  on  foot,  leaving 
our  horses  to  find  their  own  way.  Thus  relieved  from  the  saddle  and 
the  risks  of  riding^  we  could  look  leisurely  upon  the  surrounding 
eountry^  and  got  some  magnificent  views  from  prominent  peaks  on  the 
Bountaia  side.  That  Tabor  is  infested  with  hyenas^  wolves^  panthers^ 
and  other  ferocious  animals  is  vouched  for  by  many  modem  travellers. 
But  although  thus  exposed^  we  did  not  meet  with  the  slightest  inter- 
mption  beyond  a  growl  from^  as  we  imagined^  a  wild  boar.  Hassan 
kad  our  horses  collected  and  in  readiness  at  the  bottom^  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  cleared  the  thorny  jungle^  which  is  cheered  by  the 
foices  of  birds  of  varied  plumage^  on  the  east  of  Tabor.  There  is  a 
loDg  standing  tradition  that  Tabor  is  the  ^^  Mount  of  Transfiguration." 
The  foundation  of  such  a  supposition  is  more  than  questionable.  Yet, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  parting  with  this  mountain  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  its  association  with  so  many  certain  facts  of 
Bible  history  is  sufficient  to  render  it  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  every 
refieeting  mind. 

For  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Tabor  there  is  little  to  interest  the 

travdler,  unless  he  has  a  fancy  for  riding  up  and  down  barren  mountain 

sdsi.    Most  parties,  in  travelling  this  district,  take  what  is  called  the 

great  Damascus  road.    To  any  but  a  Syrian  or  Turk  it  would  be  diffi- 

colt  to  discover  the  grounds  for  dignifying  the  track  with  that  name. 

Moses  knew  we  had  come  to  see  the  country,  and,  although  not  usually 

80  accommodating,  here  he  diversified  our  route.     About  two  hours 

from  the  Mount  we  reached  the  village  of  Khan  et-Tujjar — "  The 

Merohants'  Caravansary."     There  are  considerable  ruins  at  this  place, 

built,  it  is  understood,  in  1587,  for  the  purposes  of  accommodation  and 

protection  to  caravans  on  the  great  highway  between  Damascus  and 

Egjpt.     A  weekly  fair  is  held  there  by  merchants  from  Nazareth, 

Tiberias,  and  neighbouring  towns,  and  most  likely  the  merchant  parties 

we  saw  on  our  way  to  Nazareth  were  wending  thither.    Various  paths 

branch  off  from  this  place  of  commercial  resort,  and  it  might  reasonably 

be  expected  that  some  effort  would  have  been  made  to  improve  the 

roads ;  but  no.     The  native  manages  to  scramble  with  his  laden  mule 

or  donkey  over  rocky  hills  and  across  valleys  strewn  with  huge  boulders, 

and  tiie  traveller  on  horseback,  however  much  he  may  be  inclined  to 

ezeerate  the  government  of  the  country,  must  do  the  same.    On  one  of 
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foliage  were  painted  a  deeper  green.  The  mountain  looked  high  and 
steep^  and  to  ascend  it  on  horseback  seemed  very  like  an  impossibility. 
Moses  took  the  lead^  and  the  riders  followed^  in  single  file^  up  the 
ancient  rocky  staircase.  Quoting  from  my  memoranda^  pencilled  on  the 
summit — ^^  The  ascent  at  first  b  gradual^  but  the  rock-bound  terraces 
are  abrupt^  and  required  a  great  effort  from  our  horses  to  mount  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  On  reaching  what  may  be  called  the  cane,  our 
path  suddenly  became  excessively  steep  and  rugged.  The  acute  zig-zag 
track  had  a  most  curious  and  fine  effect  as  we  moved  towards  the 
clouds.  There  were  seven  riders^  and  while  really  following  closely  on 
each  other^  each  looked  as  if  taking  a  separate  road^  and^  with  the 
novelty  of  the  scene  and  other  circumstances^  the  impression  was  one 
not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  It  requires  a  good  head  and  well  strung 
nerves  to  venture  a  ride  like  this ;  and  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  have 
perfect  confidence  in  your  horse^  an  attainment  which  we  had  long 
before  this  morning  acquired.  In  fifty  minutes  we  were  on  the  top. 
The  dense  mist^  although  still  lying  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan^  had 
cleared  away,  and  the  scene  was  glorious.  This  is  a  lovely  mountain^ 
with  fine  conical  form^  less  the  crown.  The  summit  is  an  oblong 
square  of  one  half^  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent^  and  perfectly  level. 
There  are  numerous  ancient  remains — corners  of  buildings^  columns^ 
and  arches  probably  of  the  Roman  period,  standing  or  scattered  about 
on  the  surface ;  and  a  fine  Qreek  church,  with  dome  and  minaret,  is 
in  course  of  erection.  The  finger  of  God  is  also  visible  here.  These 
thorns  and  thistles  and  rains,  and  the  wild  animals  which  roam  in  the 
thickets,  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  are  all  fruits  of  Israel's  apostasy 
and  the  curse  which  followed  —  ^'  I  will  destroy  your  high  places. 
.  .  .  I  will  make  your  cities  waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries  into 
desolation." 

The  view  from  the  top  of  Tabor  is  magnificent.  There  may  be  more 
extensive  views  in  Palestine,  but  certainly  none  more  varied,  beautiful, 
and  interesting.  Those  who  have  witnessed  it  do  not  need  to  be  told 
this,  and  those  who  have  not  will  gather  little  idea  of  the  wonderful 
panorama  from  any  words  of  mine.  On  the  north  beyond  many  a  hilly 
range,  Heruok  rises  like  a  giant  warder  tower  for  the  land.  Turning 
the  eye  westward,  there  are  the  woody  slopes  of  Galilee,  at  the  base  of 
which  lies  the  little  town  of  Cana,  the  scene  of  our  Lobd's  first  miracle ; 
while  almost  directly  west,  Carmel  dips  its  feet  in  the  Eishon  and 
threatens  to  plunge  head  foremost  into  the  ocean.  On  the  east  side  is 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  immediately  beyond  it,  the  purple  and  wooded 
ranges  of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  Gad  and 
Maoasseh.  While  before  me  on  the  south,  as  I  sit  dangling  my 
hgs  aver  b  ebarp  peak  of  tke  mountein^lie^  lst%/^«  ^^^\»  \».\»\2kfo-^^\4^ 
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Ab  pkin  of  Esdraelon ;  Jezreel  and  Endor;  the  rains  of  Shunem^  and 
the  neyer  to  be  forgotten  mountains  of  Gilboa^  where  the  shield  of  the 
mig^lity  was  vilely  cast  away.  On  the  same  side^  but  maoh  nearer, 
stands  the  littb  '^  Gitt  of  Nain,"  where  Jesus  raised  to  life  the  only 
son  of  a  widow  as  he  was  being  borne  to  the  tomb. 

AfWr  gathering  some  wild  flowers  and  other  reminiscences  of  our 
yuit,  we  descended  by  the  same  path  we  had  climbed,  on  foot,  leaving 
our  horses  to  find  their  own  way.  Thus  relieved  from  the  saddle  and 
the  risks  of  riding,  we  could  look  leisurely  upon  the  surrounding 
oountry,  and  got  some  magnificent  views  from  prominent  peaks  on  the 
moiiDtaia  side.  That  Tabor  is  infested  with  hyenas,  wolves,  panthers, 
and  other  ferocious  animals  is  vouched  for  by  many  modem  travellers. 
Bat  although  thus  exposed,  we  did  not  meet  with  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption beyond  a  growl  from,  as  we  imagined,  a  wild  boar.  Hassan 
had  our  horses  collected  and  in  readiness  at  the  bottom,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  cleared  the  thorny  jungle,  which  is  cheered  by  the 
voioes  of  birds  of  varied  plumage,  on  the  east  of  Tabor.  There  is  a 
long  standing  tradition  that  Tabor  is  the  ^^  Mount  of  Transfiguration." 
The  foundation  of  such  a  supposition  is  more  than  questionable.  Yet, 
I  am  persuaded  that  in  parting  with  this  mountain  the  reader  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  its  association  with  so  many  certain  facts  of 
Bible  history  is  sufficient  to  render  it  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  every 
reflecting  mind. 

For  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Tabor  there  is  little  to  interest  the 
traveller,  unless  he  has  a  fancy  for  riding  up  and  down  barren  mountain 
ndes.  Most  parties,  in  travelling  this  district,  take  what  is  called  the 
great  Damascus  road.  To  any  but  a  Syrian  or  Turk  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  grounds  for  dignifying  the  track  with  that  name. 
Moses  knew  we  had  come  to  see  the  country,  and,  although  not  usually 
so  accommodating,  here  he  diversified  our  route.  About  two  hours 
from  the  Mount  we  reached  the  village  of  Khan  et-Tujjar — ^^  The 
Mwohants'  Caravansary."  There  are  considerable  ruins  at  this  place, 
built,  it  is  understood,  in  1587,  for  the  purposes  of  accommodation  and 
protection  to  caravans  on  the  great  highway  between  Damascus  and 
Elgypt.  A  weekly  fair  is  held  there  by  merchants  from  Nazareth, 
Tiberias,  and  neighbouring  towns,  and  most  likely  the  merchant  parties 
we  saw  on  our  way  to  Nazareth  were  wending  thither.  Various  paths 
branch  off'  from  this  place  of  commercial  resort,  and  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  some  effort  would  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
roads ;  but  no.  The  native  manages  to  scramble  with  his  laden  mule 
or  donkey  over  rocky  hills  and  across  valleys  strewn  with  huge  boulders, 
and  tiie  traveller  on  horseback,  however  much  he  may  be  inclined  to 
GiBcnte  the  government  of  the  oountrj,  must  do  the  same.    On  oii^  ^i 
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these  hills  large  quantities  of  loose  stones  and  bouldeifi  of  hlack  hasaltte 
lay  scattered  over  the  surface.  Some  of  them  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  thrown  from  a  volcano,  and  others  were  fantastically  perforated, 
indicating  the  action  of  water.  There  were  also  numerous  small  ser- 
pents in  this  locality.  We  passed  one,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
killed  by  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  about  seven  feet  long,  and  I  observed 
another  of  considerable  size  coiled  up  in  a  hole,  and  narrowly  avoided 
walking  my  horse  over  it. 

Turning  to  the  right,  and  north,  we  fell  down  on  the  plain  of  Liabieh. 
The  village  of  that  name  is  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  and 
is  enlivened  with  a  sprinkling  of  olive  trees.  That  this  district  had  at 
one  period  been  extensively  cultivated  was  evident,  but  now  it  is  clothed 
with  the  weeds  of  indolence  and  of  painful  desolation.  Even  the  scanty 
pasturage  it  produces  is  annually  devoured  by  the  Bedouins,  and  any 
spirit  of  industry  that  exists  among  the  natives  is,  from  this  cause, 
completely  crushed.  The  land,  as  the  prophets  foretold,  has  been  given 
up  to  the  Gentiles,  and  those  who  despoiled  Israel  of  his  inheritance 
are  robbed,  in  turn,  by  the  descendants  of  ishmael. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced  the  low  mountain  ranges,  which  rose  in 
rapid  succession  seemingly  without  end,  became  extremely  irksome, 
and,  bad  as  the  road  was,  something  worse  would  have  been  a  temporary 
relief.  Moses,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  was  an  adept  in  his 
way,  understood  very  well  our  object  and  ta.stes,  and,  when  in  good 
humour,  occasionally  gave  us  an  agreeable  surprise  by  landing  us 
unexpectedly  on  some  interesting  spot.  After  a  ride  of  several  hours 
over  this  dreary  sameness  of  scenery,  a  steep  ridge  of  considerable 
height  lay  right  across  our  path.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  lead  at  that 
moment — a  circumstance  that  rarely  occurred — and  laid  my  account^ 
on  reaching  the  summit,  with  just  another  hilly  range  and  weary  climb 
on  the  other  side.  But  how  different,  unexpected,  and  wonderful  the 
scene  on  wh:ch  my  eyes  fell !  A  new  world,  as  it  were,  overwRelming 
in  its  history  and  associations,  had  burst  at  once  on  my  view  I  I  waved 
to  my  companions  to  hasten  forward  and  enjoy  the  sight,  for  there  I 
stood  almost  on  the  brink  of  the  ^^  Sea  of  Galilee." 

The  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  this  little  body  of 
water  is  designated  by  New  Testament  writers,  lies  in  a  deep  mountain 
basin,  and  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  Jordan,  which  enters  it  on 
the  north  and  leaves  it  on  the  south,  on  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  of  an  oval  form,  foiurteen  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
five  to  SIX  miles,  although  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  makes  it 
appear  much  smaller.  On  the  south,  the  point  from  which  we  first 
viewed  it^  the  bank,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  rises  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  one  thouBtini  feet.      Its  eaateTii  Bvie,  ^  m^^\^^^\:w\.  ^sva^i^^  the 
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inberitftiioe  of  tbe  ''  half  tribe  of  Manasseb/'  rises  almost  porpendioiilar 
to  a  beight  of  two  thousand  feet.  On  its  western  margin  stands  the 
eonnderable  town  of  Tiberias^  and  behind  it^  miles  of  a  broken  hilly 
ooantry ;  while  on  the  north^  a  sea  of  round-topped  hills^  covering  an 
area  of  thirty  miles^  culminate  in  Jehel  EahSheikh — the  Great  Hermon. 
At  tbe  hour  and  from  the  point  at  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  writing^ 
tbe  landscape^  as  a  sight^  was  truly  grand.  Referring  to  the  lake^  little 
bays^  reposing  between  lofly  promontories,  dotted  many  portions  of  its 
shores ;  chalky  rocks  whitened  the  more  level  parts  of  the  beach ;  dark 
dells  filled  with  brushwood  cleft  the  surrounding  heights;  the  water 
was  unruffled^  and  looked  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass ;  the  wildfowl 
that  enliven  it  during  the  day  had  gone  to  rest ;  and  a  small  skiff,  with 
puny  sheet  spread  to  catch  the  zephyr,  near  to  the  eastern  shore,  alone 
disturbed  the  universal  calm.  The  sun  being  well  down  in  the  west, 
tbe  mountain  peaks  drew  long  fantastic  shadows  on  each  other;  the 
heights  rising  from  the  lake  on  the  east  were  stripped  with  green,  and 
purple,  and  other  rainbow  hues ;  and  as  the  western  section  of  the  water 
was  by  this  time  in  the  shade,  it  reflected  the  surrounding  objects  like 
a  mirror. 

But  what  are  expressions  of  creative  power,  however  lovely  and 
glorious,  in  contrast  with  the  events  and  hallowed  associations  that 
cluster  around  this  little  sheet  of  water,  and  render  it  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  solemn  scenes  in  the  world!  Although  desolate  and 
deserted  now,  its  shores  of  old  were  studded  with  towns,  great  and 
small,  filled  with  a  numerous  and  industrious  population.  There  still 
stands  Tiberias,  though  only  a  fraction  of  the  once  noble  city  of  that 
name;  and  beyond  it  are  the  remains  of  Magdala,  Capernaum,  and 
Chorazin.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  were  Gamala  and  Hippos^ 
cities  of  Decapolis ;  and  Tarichia,  Gadara,  and  other  important  towns 
filled  up  the  circumference  on  the  south — embosoming  in  the  centre 
what^  lo  the  inexperienced  inhabitants,  was  regarded  as  the  sea. 

At  a  short  distance  west  of  the  lake  there  rises  a  peculiarly  shaped 
rocky  hill,  called  by  Arabs  KuHin  Hatiin—'^  The  Horns  of  Hattin." 
In  height  it  is  not  exceeding  three  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  and 
the  summit  forms  a  sort  of  crest  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  lengthy 
having  two  nobs  on  it  resembling  the  horns  of  a  camel's  saddle.  On 
and  around  this  little  hill  was  fought,  on  the  5th  July,  1187,  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  that  ever  took  place  in  the  Holy  Land.  This 
unhappy  country  was  then  under  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Moslems 
and  the  so-called  Christian  powers.  The  Christians,  it  is  said,  were 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  truce  by  plundering,  or  screening  the  plunderers 
of  a  Damasous  caravan,  thereby  bringing  down  on  themselves  tK<& 
wareleDting'  wrath  of  SaladiD,  the  Mohammedan   geneiai.     ^^'B^^vck, 
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feeling  himself  grossly  insalted^  determined  to  take  fall  satisfaction  by 
a  war  of  extermination.  Great  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides. 
The  Crusaders  selected  Sefi&rieb^  at  one  time  a  strongly  fortified  town^ 
about  four  miles  north  of  Nazareth^  as  their  head-quarters.  The 
Moslem  army^  under  Saladin^  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  of 
Tiberias.  By  a  cunning  manoeuvre  the  Crusaders  were  drawn  from 
their  strongly  fortified  position  to  the  plateau  of  Hattin — a  place  desti- 
tute of  everything  necessary  for  the  support  of  an  army.  Here  the 
combatants  met,  and^  after  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle,  Saladin  was 
victorious,  the  Crusaders  completely  routed,  and  the  King  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  and  many  of  the  nobles  taken 
prisoners  or  put  to  death.  The  Christian  cause  having  been  almost 
annihilated  by  this  terrible  engagement,  nearly  all  Palestine,  including 
Jerusalem,  soon  yielded  to  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 

Nearly  twelve  centuries  before  this  event,  this  little  "  horned  hill " 
witnessed  a  scene  of  a  very  difierent  kind.  In  the  Gospel  by  Matthew 
we  read  that  ^^  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain ;  and  when  He  was  set. 
His  disciples  came  unto  Him,  and  He  opened  His  mouth  and  taught 
them  "  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sermons  ever  listened  to  in  our 
world.  The  assembled  multitude  felt  the  power  of  the  precious  truths 
which  fell  from  His  lips,  and  doubtless  many  were  converted  to  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel.  ^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  ended 
these  sayings,  the  people  were  astonished  at  His  doctrine,  for  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes.''  From  a  remote 
period  Hattin  has  been  regarded  as  the  ^^  Mount  of  Beatitudes,"  and 
there  seems  no  good  ground  for  questioning  this  ancient  tradition. 

The  descent  to  the  town  of  Tiberias  was  as  indescribably  difficult 
and  dangerous  as  the  scene  otherwise  was  beautiful  and  interesting. 
Though  only  about  a  mile,  it  was  as  break-neck  a  ride  as  anything  we 
had  encountered,  and,  in  place  of  being  permitted  to  indulge  a  reflecting 
mood,  we  had  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  against  a  somersault  down 
the  hill.  Tiberias,  like  Jerusalem,  is  a  ^^  holy  city."  To  the  Christian 
it  has  become  sacred,  being  the  scene  of  much  of  Christ's  earthly 
ministry ;  the  Jew  believes  that  the  Messiah  will  rise  from  the  lake, 
land  in  this  city,  and  erect  His  throne  at  Safed  ;  and  the  Turk, 
although  he  cares  for  none  of  these  things,  takes  a  delight  in  despoiling 
both  races  wherever  he  can.  Tiberias  is  supposed  to  contain  nearly 
four  thousand  of  a  population,  about  a  third  of  whom  are  Jews.  The 
walls  and  towers,  which  at  one  period  had  been  of  considerable  strength, 
are  now  sadly  shattered,  and  in  many  places  completely  overthrown. 
In  1837,  along  with  neighbouring  places,  the  town  was  terribly  injured 
by  an  earthquake,  and  almost  nothing  hns  been  done  to  repair  the 
damage.     The  houses,  streets,  ot  lanes,  Tiwd  Wtax^x^,  «.te  very  similar 
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io  oikeis  in  the  East  I  have  lo  often  described.    Everywhere  they  were 
nuDpent  with  filth,  swarms  of  wolfish  ours  acted  as  scavengers,  and  the 
dost  on  the  groond  was  in  a  state  of  constant  eommotion  with  myriads 
of  fleas.     From  its  depressed  position  the  climate  is  excessively  hot, 
and,  but  for  occasional  breezes  from  the  lake,  on  the  margin  of  which 
the  town  is  built,  the  heat  would  be  intolerable.    As  has  been  frequently 
remarked  by  travellers,  while  Tiberias  is  surrounded  by  associations  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world,  "  there  is  a  solemnity  and  even  gloomi- 
ness about  the  place  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  town  in  the  Holy 
Land." 

On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  a  gentle  slope  near  to  the  lake, 
Hassan  had  planted  our  tents.  Wearied  though  we  were,  we  could  not 
rest.  To  stroll  along  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  worth  a 
hundred  dinners,  and  one  of  the  most  delightful  hours  of  our  journey 
was  spent  in  looking  on  that  sea,  and  in  conversing  over  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  there.  On  these  waters  James  and  John, 
Andrew  and  Peter,  were  fishers,  before  being  called  by  Jesus  to  follow 
Him  and  become  ^'  fishers  of  men."  On  that  sea  the  Son  of  God, 
clothed  in  our  nature,  preached,  slept,  and  walked ;  and  on  it  He 
manifested  His  Divine  power  by  rebuking  the  elements  and  commanding 
the  storm  into  a  calm.  And  one  of  the  last  and  roost  affectionate 
interviews  with  His  attached  followers,  was  here.  Peter  had  denied 
Him,  and  virtuaUy  consented  to  His  crucifixion,  but  here  a  reconcili- 
ation took  place.  The  disciples  were  on  the  lake ;  they  had  toiled  all 
night  and  caught  nothing.  In  the  morning  ^^  Jesus  stood  on  the  shore," 
but  was  unknown  to  them.  Sympathising  with  their  temporal  wants. 
He  said  to  them,  "  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  and  ye 
shall  find."  They  did  so,  and  ^^  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the 
multitude  of  fishes.''  On  a  fire,  lighted  by  no  human  hands,  some  of 
the  fish  were  laid,  and  prepared  for  food.  ^^  So,  when  they  had  dined, 
Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter,"  once,  and  again,  and  a  third  time : 
"  Simon  son  of  Jonas,  Invest  thou  Me  ?"  The  humble,  contrite  disciple 
oould  only  reply :  "  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  Thou  knowest 
that  I  love  Thee." 

The  evening  of  our  visit,  as  the  sun  went  down,  was  extremely  plea- 
sant. The  door  of  our  tent  dining-room  looked  right  across  the  lake. 
Scarcely  a  ripple  moved  the  water.  Immediately  on  the  other  side  was 
the  mountain-hollow  where,  it  is  believed,  the  herd  of  swine  ran  violently 
down  into  the  sea  and  were  drowned.  And  while  enjoying  our  dinner, 
the  moon  rose  from  behind  the  hills  of  Bashan,  and  seemed  to  bathe  her 
silvery  self  in  the  sea.  But  the  climate  we  found,  as  of  old,  is  subject 
to  sudden  changes.  All  at  once  a  squall  sprang  up,  raised  the  placid 
water  into  wares^  and  as  the  moon  disappeared  behind  a  dovA,  xXi^ 
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scene  became  solemnizing  and  grand.  We  had  fish  newly  from  the 
lake  to  dinner^  and  many  other  good  things,  but  we  fonnd  most  satis- 
faction in  endeavouring  to  realise  how  much^  as  Christians^  we  owed  to 
those  humble  great  men  who  had  fished  there  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  '^  other  thoughts  than  those  of  the  world 
arrest  us  by  this  lake.  There  lesson  after  lesson  was  taught^  and 
wonder  after  wonder  was  wrought^  to  lift  man's  thoughts  to  heaven. 
There  God  in  very  deed  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men  ;  and  that  one 
all-absorbing  fact  might  supersede  the  necessity  of  every  other  associa- 
tion to  invest  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  ineffable  attractions  for  the 
Christian's  soul.  Genius  has  described  it^  science  has  explored  it^ 
poetry  has  sung  it^  eloquence  has  dwelt  in  raptures  on  its  beauty  ;  but 
this  one  fact  overshadows  them  all — the  Son  of  God  dwelt  there^  and 
there  prepared  to  die  for  the  sinful  sons  of  men." 

Anxious  to  see  all  that  could  be  seen^  we  were  astir  by  break  of  day. 
We  could  have  spent  an  entire  day  with  delight  and  profit  in  rambling 
about  the  lake  had  our  arrangements  permitted.  But  so  precious  is 
time  in  those  places^  that  we  had  to  be  content  with  little  more  than 
passing  over  the  ground.  A  lively  writer  recommends  travellers  ^^  never 
to  sleep  a  night  in  any  of  the  ^  holy  cities  '  of  Palestine^  unless  it  be 
Jerusalem.  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the  world  wander  to  those  places^ 
lay  their  bones  down  there  and  never  return.  As  they  regularly  carry 
their  domestic  vermin  with  them^  they  never  return  either^  and  in  the 
long  run  a  fearful  collection  of  insects  is  the  result."  Tiberias  is  dis- 
tinguished in  this  particular,  and  there,  he  declares^  is  to  be  found 
'^  fleas  of  all  nations."  "  After  a  night  among  them  you  are  glad  to  pick ' 
up  the  remains  of  your  body  long  before  the  dawn.  With  skin  scorched, 
temples  throbbing,  lips  withered  and  dryed,  burning  eyeballs  turned 
inward  to  the  brain,  you  have  no  hope  but  the  saddle  and  the  fresh 
morning  air."  All  travellers  have  experienced  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
We  inquired  at  Moses  whether  it  was  the  case  that  the  king  of  the  fleas 
held  his  levees  here.  He  said  it  was,  and  that  we  '^  could  have  a 
thousand  in  a  bottle  for  a  penny."  We  did  not  require  to  invest  even 
to  that  extent,  as  we  got  more  than  we  desired  for  nothing.  How- 
ever tortured  during  the  night,  the  lovely  sunrise  purpling  the  east,  the 
sudden  scattering  of  the  shadows  of  the  intervening  mountains,  a  wash 
in  the  lake,  and  its  never  to  be  forgotten  charms  and  associations,  were 
more  than  a  balm  to  this  temporary  inconvenience. 

For  several  miles  we  skirted  the  western  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
heat  was  intense,  like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  and  the  sun*s  rays  against 
the  limestone  cliffs  were  almost  blinding.  The  temperature,  still-bluish 
water,  and  the  barrenness  of  many  paxla,  N«ei^  Net^  mvi^h  a  counterpart 
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to  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  spots  bore  a  wonderful  amount  of  Tegetation ; 
oleanders  and  other  tropical  plants  sipped  their  moisture  from  the  sea  ; 
and  on  the  other  side^  and  about  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  Jordan^ 
a  more  vigorous  herbage  clothed  the  elevated  terraced  banks.  On  the 
whole^  I  felt  my  ejes^  of  body  and  mind,  too  contracted  to  receive  full 
im|Mreffidons  of  a  scene  so  varied  and  interesting.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
might  well  say  that  Alexander,  Caesar,  and  himself  '^  had  conquered 
meUj  but  around  this  lake  Jesus  had  conquered  souls,  and  had  insti- 
tuted a  system  which  had  outlived  all  other  kingdoms."  About  a 
couple  of  miles  north  of  Tiberias  we  crossed  a  small  stream  struggling 
Uirough  between  rocks  and  boulders  on  its  way  to  the  sea.  This 
stream  takes  its  rise  from  a  large  fountain,  called  by  the  Arabs  Gaphar- 
naom^  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hill  immediately  to  the  west.  This, 
at  one  time,  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  city  of  Capernaum  had 
stood  there,  and  had  derived  its  name  from  the  fountain.  The  same- 
neas  of  the  name  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  but  the  supposition  is 
not  well  founded,  although  there  may  have  been  originally  some  con- 
nection between  them.  Another  hour  brought  us  to  a  spot  the 
identity  of  which  is  undisputed — Midgel,  the  New  Testament  Magdala. 
This  is  now  the  only  inhabited  place  in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and 
one  of  the  most  miserable  hamlets  in  the  country.  The  houses  could 
not  be  called  ruins,  for  they  had  never  been  better,  and  were  quite  as 
bad  as  the  clay  tenements  of  Egypt.  As  no  part  of  Palestine  was  more 
highly  favoured  with  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  than  this,  so  on  no^ 
place  has  the  curse  fallen  more  distinctly  and  heavily.  According  to 
Josephus,  Gennesaret  was  an  earthly  paradise,  where  the  choicest  fruits 
grew  luxuriantly,  and  eternal  spring  reigned.  It  now  looks  like  a 
wilderness,  and,  so  far  as  the  hand  of  man  is  concerned,  is  almost  so. 
But  the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  the  precious  lake  beside  which  it  lies 
are  sufficient  to  enrich  a  kingdom.  Even  as  it  is,  we  saw  fields  of 
grain,  though  little  more  than  in  a  state  of  nature,  near  to  the  harvest ; 
thistles  like  miniature  trees ;  and  as  we  rode  along,  Mr.  B.,  with  little 
trouble,  secured  a  handful  of  the  common  pea,  which  has  since  bloomed 
under  a  Scottish  clime.  However  wretched  the  village  of  Magdala, 
*^  its  name  has  been  incorporated  into  the  very  language  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Mart  Maodelbne,  out  of  whom  Jesus 
cast  seven  devils,  and  to  whom  He  appeared  immediately  after  His 
resurrection." 

About  three  miles  north  of  Magdala,  on  the  same  side  of  the  lakc^ 
are  the  ruins  of  Capernaum ;  and  on  the  northern  curve  of  the  lake, 
between   that    point  and   the   Jordan,  are   those   of    Bcthsaida  and 
Chorazin.     Capernaum  appears  to  have  been  the  largeBt  au^  mo^\* 
importaat  of  these  places.    Near  by  a  fountain  called  *Am  d-Tw, 
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"  The  Foantain  of  tho  Fig,"  are  buried  amoDg  thorns  and  thistles  and 
its  own  rubbishy  the  ruins  of  this  once  populous  city.     This  was  the 
home  of  Christ  during  the  most  eventful  period  of  his  life  on  earth. 
Leaving  Nazareth^  "  He  came  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum^"  which  there- 
after was  called  "  His  own  city."     '^  No  other  spot — not  even  Jeru- 
salem^" says  Dr.  Porter^  ^'  witnessed  so  many  of  His  discourses^  His 
parables^  and  His  prayers."     In  that  synagogue^  the  beautiful  remains 
of  which  have  recently  been  exhumed^  or  on  that  pebbly  shore  the 
most  astounding  miracles  ever  accomplished  in  our  world  were  also 
witnessed.     Yet  all  were  insufficient^  of  themselves^  to  change  the 
obduracy  of  the  human  heart  or  convince  the  unbelieving  Jew.     Need 
we  wonder  at  the  doom  which  followed!     '^And  thou^  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  unto  heaven^  shall  be  brought  down  to  hell ;  for  if 
the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in 
Sodom,  it  would  have  remained  until  this  day.     But  I  say  unto  you 
that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  thee." 

On  reaching  the  northern  limits  of  what  our  Guide  Book  called  a 
"  plain/'  we  entered  on  a  mountainous  ascent  of  three  hours.  If  it 
were  a  luxury  to  ride  shelving  rugged  slopes,  rocky-ridges^  deep 
ravines,  and  gray  limestone  terraces,  under  a  blazing  sun^  we  here 
enjoyed  it.  Wady  Letmon,  a  magnificent  gorge,  but  awfully  wild,  lay 
right  in  our  way,  and  its  caverned  sides,  once  the  abode  of  robbers  and 
anchorites,  now  the  home  of  wild  animals,  formed  an  attractive  point  in 
the  landscape.  About  noon  we  reached  the  Safed  hills,  gladly  dis- 
mounted at  their  base,  and  lunched  in  the  shade  of  an  ancient  oak.  In 
addition  to  our  ordinary  edibles  we  ^'  boiled  the  kettle."  Our  conjurer 
had  not.  been  in  operation  since  the  voyage  to  Jaffa  till  now,  and  it 
was  as  amusing  to  ourselves,  as  to  the  group  of  young  Syrians  who 
looked  on,  to  ^^  make  tea  "  in  such  a  place.  This  gift  of  the  benign 
Creator  is  acceptable  everywhere,  and  never  was  more  refreshing  to 
parched  lips  than  on  that  occasion.  While  thus  engaged,  a  few  of  the 
natives,  old  and  young,  gathered  around  us.  They  had  a  European 
cast ;  were  frank,  and  apparently  good-natured.  The  females  were 
modestly  dressed,  but  had  their  faces  disfigured  by  tatooing,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  we  saw  the  nose-jewel — a  large-headed  pin,  inserted  into 
the  right  lob  of  thd  nose. 

Safed  is  comparatively  a  modem  city.  The  supposed  allusions  to  it 
in  the  apocryphal  writings  are  far  from  satisfactory,  although,  from  its 
admirable  position  for  a  fortified  city,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  site 
has  been  occupied  from  the  earliest  times.  During  the  crusades  its 
possession  was  an  object  of  severe  contention,  and  it  cost  Saladin  a 
Biege  of  £ve  weeks  to  take  it  &om  ila  uxiMim^^  Vc^^\\a.\i\a.    For 
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MDtories  it  has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Jews^  and  it  is  one  of  their 
"holy  citieH."  Aboat  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  ceotorj  the 
Jewish  schools  of  Safed  acqaired  some  fame^  numeroos  synagogues 
were  then  built^  and  a  printing  press  set  a-going.  Bat  this  was  its 
proflperous  age.  Its  learning  and  wealth  both  as  rapidly  declined^  and, 
after  a  long  dreary  existence^  the  terrible  earthquake  of  1837^  which 
destroyed  so  many  plaoes  and  lives  in  Palestine^  utterly  ruined  the 
Jewish  cause  in  Safed.  There  is  still  a  considerable  population  of 
mixed  races  in  the  town — Jews^  Syrians^  Poles^  and  Russians^  with  a 
^rinkling  from  the  more  western  parts  of  Europe. 

The  cbief  attraction  of  Safed  to  the  traveller  is  the  splendid  view  it 
affords  from  its  elevated  position.  Looking  to  it  from  Tiberias^  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles^'it  has  the  appearance  of  a  huge  bee-hive 
perched  into  the  clouds.  The  city  is  built  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Sea  of  Oalilee.  The  houses  are 
of  stone^  and^  before  the  earthquake^  it  possessed  not  a  few  respectable 
bufldings.  The  castle^  now  a  mass  of  ruins^  occupies  the  highest  peak. 
Below  and  around  it  are  the  Moslem^  Jewish^  and  other  quarters^  and 
the  houses  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  hill  in  successive  rows  like  the  steps 
of  a  gigantic  stair^  after  the  fashion  of  Jaffa.  From  this  arrangement^ 
and  the  generally  superficial  character  of  the  buildings^  one  can  easily 
imagine  what  a  terrible  havoc  an  earthquake  would  make  in  such  a 
place.  That  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January^  1837.  Oo  the  evening 
of  that  day,  which  was  Sabbath,  when  all  nature  was  quiet  and  calm ; 
when  the  sun  was  peacefully  going  to  repose  and  promising  to  return  in 
the  east  as  usual;  when  the  unthinking  inhabitants  of  Safed  were 
buying  and  selling  and  getting  gain,  and  saying  to-morrow  shall  as  this 
day  be  and  more  abundant — the  finger  of  Jehovah  touched  the  moun- 
tain, it  trembled,  and  in  half  a  minute,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  nearly 
every  house  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  about  five  thousand  souls 
buried  in  the  ruins  !  Tiberias  and  other  places  in  the  south  suffered 
severely,  and  so  wide-spread  was  the  shock  that  many  of  the  houses  at 
Beyrouth  distant  sixty  miles,  were  rent  from  roof  to  foundation-stone. 

We  required  no  hbtory  to  tell  us  of  the  sad  event.  Portions  of 
Safed  have  been  rebmlt,  but  much  of  it  remains  as  the  earth(][uake  Icfl 
it.  We  could  see  how  the  upper  rows  of  houses  were  tumbled  down  on 
those  below,  and  they  in  turn  together,  on  the  more  hapless  dwellings 
still  farther  down,  until  one  mass  of  ruin  and  death  was  the  result. 
Some  of  the  walls  looked  as  if  arrested  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  so  frail 
that  a  kick  would  yet  send  them  down  the  hill ;  at  other  places  ghastly 
arches,  with  thie  one-half  gone,  threatened  to  fall  on  us  even  without  a 
kick ;  and  the  very  rents  in  the  ground  still  yawned  in  our  facQ  iu&  \i 
ansstisfi^d  with  the  victims  tbey  had  entombed. 
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The  romantic  situation  of  Safed^  and  the  panoramic  view  from  its 
summit  (that  from  Tabor  excepted)  are  unrivalled  in  Palestine. 
Although  of  no  great  height  in  itself^  the  site  is  a  mountain  above  the 
mountains.  As  has  been  well  said^  there  '^  the  whole  land  is  before 
you."  Touching  the  eastern  horizon  are  the  richly  clothed  Hauran 
mountains — the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan.  Describing  a  circle 
southward,  we  fall  on  the  deep  basin  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ;  the  lovely 
Tabor;  the  mountains  of  Samaria;  the  whole  Galilean  regions;  and 
before  us  in  the  north^  standing  ever  stilly  the  lofty  Hermon. 

Moses^  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  country^  was  at  a  loss  here,  and, 
though  wishing  to  conceal  it  from  us^  had  to  hire  a  local  guide  for  the 
next  stage  of  our  journey.  This  addition  to  our  train  was  a  curious 
specimen  of  humanity.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  tall  and  wiry,  wore  a 
long  beard,  was  dressed  in  a  mode  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  and 
pretending  to  be  armedy  carried  a  small  battle-axe  in  the  same  manner 
as  would  a  Plot  of  the  fourth  century.  Safed  is  destitute  of  objects  of 
antiquity,  but  travellers  who  have  a  day  to  spare  can  see  much  of  the 
ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  which  are  still  preserved. 
In  riding  up  one  of  the  narrow  lanes,  we  saw  '^  two  women  grinding 
at  the  mill."  They  were  sitting  on  the  ground,  had  the  millstone 
between  them,  which  was  so  hollowed  in  the  centre  as  to  admit  another 
to  turn  within  it,  the  turning  of  which  ground  the  corn.  It  is  also 
believed  to  have  been  the  '^city  set  on  an  hill,"  pointed  to  by  the 
Saviour  as  He  preached  His  famous  sermon  from  the  Mount. 

The  descent  on  the  north  of  Safed  was  steep,  tortuous,  and  difficult. 
Crossing  a  deep  glen,  we  obtained  another  noble  view  of  the  country 
from  a  peak  on  its  farther  side,  including  a  high  ridge  of  the  Lebanon, 
the  plain  el-Huleh,  and  waters  of  Merom.  On  our  left,  distant  about 
two  miles,  was  the  village  of  Meiron,  which  the  Jews  take  to  be  the 
Shimron-meron  of  Joshua.  It  is  one  of  their  sacred  burying  places,  and 
at  it  lie  the  dust  of  some  of  their  celebrated  Saints  and  Rabbis.  The 
country  northward  is  a  succession  of  hills,  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Naphtali — the  "  Hind  let  loose."  Two  hours  from  Safed  we  descended 
into  Wady  Hendaj,  one  of  the  largest  and  wildest  gorges  in  Palestine. 
Finding  it  impracticable  to  ride  down  its  precipitous  sides,  we  dismounted 
and  led  our  horses  from  one  break-neck  cliff  to  another  till  we  reached 
the  bottom.  A  fine  stream  ran,  or  rather  leapt,  from  crag  to  crag,  in 
the  centre ;  and  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  covered  many  por- 
tions of  the  heights.  Not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  but 
ourselves,  and  however  oppressive  from  its  very  solitude,  the  scene  was 
romantic  and  wildly  grand.  The  outlet  of  the  gorge  was  less  rugged, 
and  by  a  diagonal  track  we  regained  the  open  country.  Here  we 
passed  the  village  of  'Ahna^  the  houses  of  which  had  peaked  roofs — a 
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colony  of  Zouaves,  who  fled  from  Algeria  to  escape  French  oppression  in 

tbeir  own  country.    A  number  of  fieroe>looking  fellows  were  lying 

abont^  and^  though  understood  to  be  '^  harmless^"  Moses  hurried  past 

the  place  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

No  district  of  Palestine^  taken  as  a  whole^  is  more  distinguished  for 
beauty^  fertility^  variety  of  climate^  and  scenery^  than  that  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  Watered  by  the  Jordan,  the  lake  of  Merom^ 
and  numerous  minor  streams^  its  loamy  pliuns  produce^  eyen  yet, 
abuudant  harvests ;  and  the  '^  green  meadows  along  the  sacred  stream, 
and  the  verdant  slopes  and  downs  above,  rival  in  luxuriance  the  pastures 
of  Bashan  on  the  opposite  side."  The  tropical  climate  of  its  valleys 
brings  forth  the  choicest  fruits  and  the  finest  of  flowers;  the  waters 
that  flow  along  its  coast  are  stored  with  finny  tribes ;  and  its  wooded 
hills  not  only  excel  in  beauty  and  usefulness,  but,  like  the  '^  spicy  groves 
of  Araby  the  blest,"  waft  their  fragrant  perfumes  afar  upon  the  breeze. 
The  Jewish  law-giver  never  set  his  foot  in  Palestine ;  yet,  in  allocating 
the  land  among  the  twelve  tribes,  while  encamped  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  he  described  it  with  all  the  graphic  truthfulness  and  minuteness 
of  an  eye-witness.  To  the  hardy  and  brave  tribe  of  Dan  he  allotted  the 
northern  mountain  firontiers.  ''Dan  is  a  lion's  whelp:  he  shall  leap 
from  Bashan."  Turning  his  prophetic  eye,  he  beholds  the  hills  and 
dells;  the  forest  glades  and  velvety  lawns;  the  aromatic  thickets 
and  fields  of  waving  corn ;  the  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes ;  the  busy 
towns  and  industrious  peasantry  of  the  south ;  and,  enraptured  with 
the  vision,  he  exclaims — *'  0  Naphtali,  satisfied  with  favour,  and  full 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  possess  thou  the  west  and  south.^' 

In  one  of  the  finest  spots  of  this  lovely  dbtrict,  near  by  Kedesh- 
KAPHTAu,  one  of  the  ancient ''  Cities  of  Refuge,"  we  found  our  tents, 
and  took  refuge  for  the  night. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  PASTOR  AND  CONGREGATION  OF  KIRKINTILLOCH 
ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  ORDINATION  OF  MR.  T.  GILCHRIST, 

By  tub  Rev.  John  Ritchie. 

In  accoirdance  with  the  appointment  of  the  Presbytery,  it  ia  now  my  duty  to 
address  a  few  words  of  exhortation  to  the  newly  ordained  pastor,  and  to  the 
congregation  which  has  this  day  obtained  the  privilege  of  again  beholding  their 
teadier. 

I  could  sincerely  have  wished  that  this  duty  had  devolved  upon  a  father,  or 
upon  a  brother  of  greater  experience.  My  iirst  discharge  of  this  duty  ia  ren- 
dered more  difficult  to  me  than  in  other  circumstances  it  would  have  been, 
owing  to  the  vivid  mumer  in  which  it  recalls  to  memory  \iii^  io\«mxi  q^«d\ 
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of  my  own  ordination,  when  the  late  lamented  pastor  of  this  congregation 
opened  the  services  of  the  day,  and  preached  from  the  words — touching  in 
themselves,  and  the  more  so  as  my  predecessor  was  then  still  alive — "And 
Moses  stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son : 
and  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount."  It  is  affecting  for  me,  though 
it  is  also  a  cause  of  gratitude  and  joy,  to  see  one  invested  with  his  official 
garments  whom  we  all  fondly  remember ;  and  it  is  not  less  so  that  I  should  be 
called,  in  the  adorable  providence  of  God,  to  address  his  successor  in  respect 
of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and  likewise  the  congregation 
who  have  again  one  set  over  them  at  an  under  shepherd. 

And  now,  in  addressing  you,  rev.  and  dear  brother,  I  trust  you  will  receive 
what  I  have  to  say  as  spoken  only  in  a  way  of  brotherly  counsel.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  your  heart  rejoices  in  this  consummation  of  your  early  desires  and 
hopes,  when  you  are  now,  as  an  ordained  pastor,  reaping,  in  the  attainment  of 
the  office  of  the  ministry  and  appointment  to  the  charge  of  a  iiock,  an  end 
which  you  looked  forward  to  through  long  years  of  study.  You  feel,  also, 
that  you  have  cause  of  much  thankfulness  to  the  Lord  who  has  carried  yon 
through  doubts  and  fears,  difficulties  and  discouragements.  But  yours  is  a 
holy  and  subdued  joy.  The  attainment  of  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  at^  end 
which  is  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  Lord's  work ;  but 
it  is  also  the  beginning  of  an  onerous  service.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  you 
should  feel  as  if  you  hardly  dare  to  joy  under  the  solemnising  influences  of 
those  feelings  which  you  now  possess,  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  nature  of 
your  work,  of  the  weight  and  responsibility  of  the  office  which  you  hold,  and 
of  your  own  insufficiency  for  the  arduous  duties  which  it  involves. 

May  I  now  ask  you  kindly  to  sit  down  while  I  address  to  you  a  few  words 
which  are  designed  to  bear  principally  upon  these  subjects  ;  and  I  would  speak 
to  you  first  respecting  the  Nature  of  your  Office  and  Work. 

The  office  to  which  you  have  been  solemnly  set  apart,  "  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  Presbytery,"  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  honourable  which 
any  human  being  can  be  invested  with  in  this  world.  It  was  instituted  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  alone  King  and  Head  of  His  Church,  and  it  bears 
an  immediate  relation  to  Him  in  respect  of  all  things  which  pertain  to  it. 
The  office  and  work  of  the  Gospel  minister  is  one  which  angels  would  have 
been  honoured  to  bear ;  but  it  has  not  been  committed  unto  them,  but  unto  men. 
While  we  who  are  invested  with  it  have  ever  cause  to  be  humbled  by  the 
remembrance  that  the  treasure  is  put  into  earthen  vessels,  yet,  when  we 
reflect  that  we  are  the  public  servants  of  Christ,  **  the  King  of  kings,"  and  the 
ambassadors  of  **  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  we  may  say,  with  Paul, 
"  I  magnify  mine  office."  Although  there  are  many  who  affect  to  despise  the 
office  of  the  Gospel  ministry,  yet  it  is  one  which  no  one  shall  despise  with 
impunity  ;  for  Christ  so  identifies  Himself  with  His  servants  as  to  say,  "  He 
that  hearcth  you  heareth  Me,  and  he  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me,  and  he 
that  despiseth  Me  despiseth  Him  that  sent  Me. "  It  is  an  office  which  no  one 
may  assume  to  himself,  and  with  which  any,  in  order  to  hold  it  lawfully,  must 
be  invested  by  Christ  Himself  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  His  Word. 

The  designation  which  you  now  bear,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  expresses 
at  once  your  office  as  Christ's  servant,  and  your  work,  which  is  to  proclaim  the 
good  news  and  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  perishing  men  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  provided  Saviour.  This  message  is  one  of  heavenly 
origin,  and  far  more  ancient  in  its  device  and  contrivance  than  any  of  the 
tluDga  of  time.    It  waa  in  the  everlaBtiiig  Covenant  tibait  tb&  louadation  of  it 
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wu  liid.  It  was  proclaimed  in  substance  in  the  first  gospel  promise  made  to 
our  first  parents.  Abel  died  as  a  martyr  in  the  faith  of  it.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Church  had  the  truth  which  it  contains  embodied  in  many  types,  pro- 
mises, and  prophecies.  Angels  sung  it  as  they  appeared  unto  the  shepherds 
who  watched  their  flocks  by  night  in  Bethlehem's  plains.  And  the  birth,  life, 
and  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  in  order  to,  and  the  cause  of,  that 
salTa^n  which  it  announces  and  freely  proclaims  unto  perishing  men. 

It  would  be  out  ok  place  to  attempt  to  enumerate,  in  any  full  or  particular 
manner,  the  truths  which  are  embraced  in  the  GospeL  This  will  rather  form 
an  eminent  part  of  the  work  of  your  whole  ministry.  But  at  the  same  time^ 
as  illustrative  at  once  of  the  nature  of  your  office  and  work,  let  me  remark, 
thai  your  work  requires  you  to  have^  and  to  present  to  others,  just  views  of  the 
dkaraeUr  of  Ood,  Ignorance  of  this  is  one  eminent  cause  of  the  blindness  of 
sinners  to  the  enmity  of  their  own  hearts  against  Him.  It  is  also  one  leading 
caose  of  error  in  all  ages.  From  whence  but  this  source  have  sprung  up  the 
gross  errors  of  Arianism,  Antinomianism,  and  Socinianism.  It  requires  you  to 
have  and  teach  the  knoioledge  of  Christ  Jesus  in  His  essential  and  in  His  personal 
glory — ^in  His  mediatorial  character,  work,  offices,  and  fulness ;  for  you  must 
preach  *'  redemption  through  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according 
to  the  riches  of  His  grace."  You  must  testify  "  that  unto  Him  all  the  propheth 
bear  witness  that  through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive 
the  remission  of  sins."  It  requires  you  to  teach  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  constant  need  which  we  have  of  His  divine  aid  and  influence.  One  error  of 
modem  Pelagianism  that  is  hurtful  to  the  souls  of  men,  equally  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  falsely  alleged  fact  respecting  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  ground 
of  faith,  is,  the  urgent  and  peremptory  requisition  of  faith  as  a  condition  of 
salvation,  irrespective  of  regeneration  and  spiritual  life,  which  is  alone  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  Your  work  requires  a  frequent  and  careful 
representation  to  men  of  their  utterly  ruined  and  undone  condition  as  guilty 
and  depraved  creatures,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  salvation  by  the  works  of 
the  law.  This  subject  is  neither  a  welcome  nor  a  pleasant  one  to  unrenewed 
and  self-righteous  men ;  but  it  is  of  vital  importance,  in  order  to  any  real 
success,  that  you  proclaim  with  boldness  *'  that  the  Scripture  hath  concluded 
all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe." 

It  belongs  aJso  to  the  nature  of  your  office  and  work  to  consider  yourself  as  a 
witness  for  Christ,  and  as  set  for  the  drfence  of  the  Gospel  To  the  early  ministers 
of  the  Church  Christ  said,  *'  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  ;"  and  Paul  said, 
'*  I  am  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel."  It  were  a  vain  attempt  to  enter 
upon  an  illustration  of  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  watchfulness  against 
error  at  the  time  in  which  we  live,  by  enumerating  prevailing  errors.  We 
live  in  times  when,  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  almost  every  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  controverted,  and  when  the  very  outworks  of  Christianity 
are  assailed.  I  do  not  recommend  you  to  give  prominence  to  errors  in  ordinary 
cases,  even  when  controverting  them,  but  rather  to  do  so  by  a  comprehensive 
and  sound  exhibition  of  the  truth.  Nor  will  you,  I  trust,  allow  yourself  to 
forget  that  you  are  set  here  for  the  maintenance  of  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  as  these  are  exhibited  in 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  other  subordinate  Standards,  and  witnessed 
for  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Original  Secession  Synod. 

I  would  now  speak  to  you  op  the  Duties  and  llEaPo^si"BiLiT\iEA  ^'uicw. 

DKVOLVB  UPON  YOU. 
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These  might  be  viewed  in  yarioas  aspects,  but  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  them 
as  personal  and  as  offidaL  In  speaking  of  those  which  are  Personal,  the  most 
prominent  place  ought  to  be  given  to  the  importance  of  attending  to  your  men 
salvation.  Ministers  have  sonls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  others.  But,  along  with 
special  facilities  for  meditation  upon  the  things  of  God,  they  have  also  special 
temptations.  How  apt  are  they  to  substitute  an  official  study  of  the  Word 
for  that  personal  prayerful  study  of  it  which  is  essential  to  their  own  growth 
in  grace,  and  to  their  peace  and  comfort  in  ministering  to  others.  **  A  well- 
founded  hope  and  assurance  of  personal  salvation  is  the  highest  qualification  of 
a  minister  of  Christ."  Do  not  ever  make  your  own  interest  in  Christ  and  your 
personal  salvation  a  matter  of  secondaiy  importance  ;  but,  as  the  apostle 
exhorts,  '*6ive  all  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure."  You 
will  thus  be  kept  from  having  cause  to  lament  saying — I  have  kept  the  vine- 
yard of  others,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept.  The  words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  are  full  of  admonition  and  instruction  to  all  who  are  invested 
with  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry — **  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway. 

Again,  cultivaie  right  aims  <ind  motives  in  all  that  you  do.  You  have  stated 
to-day  that  zeal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God — love  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — and  the  desire  of  being  instrumental  in  edifying  souls,  are  your  great 
motives  for  entering  upon  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry.  These  are  high 
and  holy  motives  and  ends.  They  are  worthy  of  being  cherished  and  extended 
to  all  that  relates  to  the  direct  and  relative  duties  of  your  office.  Their 
habitual  constraining  influence  would  prove  an  incentive  to  diligence  ;  and  in 
many,  many  respects  a  safeguard  also  against  temptations.  But  to  feel  and 
live  under  their  influence  requires  frequent  and  daily  fellowship  with  God  by 
means  of  His  Word  and  prayer. 

Amongst  personal  duties,  I  would  also  mention  (he  importance  of  an  exemplary 
and  circumspect  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  not  in  the  pulpit  only,  or  on 
Sabbath  days,  or  when  engaged  in  official  duties,  that  one  who  holds  your 
office  should  act  as  a  minister.  He  should  endeavour  to  do  so  at  all  times,  so 
that  he  may  give  no  offence  in  anything,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Christian  name  or  ministerial  character  which  requires 
one  to  be  of  a  morose,  gloomy,  or  unsociable  disposition  at  any  time.  But  the 
reverse.  Cheerfulness  and  frankness  are  quite  compatible  with  the  dignity 
1)ecoming  in  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  they  are  even  as  conducive  to  his  useful- 
ness as  the  former  are  hurtful.  These  dispositions  in  a  minister  are  also  as 
acceptable  to  the  people  as  senseless  frivolity  on  the  one  hand,  and  foppish 
afiiectation  on  the  other,  are  distasteful  and  contemptible.  '*  Let  no  man," 
says  the  apostle,  "  despise  thy  youth,  but  be  thou  an  example  of  the  Believers 
in  Word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." 

Finally,  it  is  a  personal  duty  to  be  cartful  qfyour  bodily  health.  There  is  much 
more  need  to  mention  this  duty,  and  to  enlarge  upon  it,  than  almost  any  young 
minister  is  likely  to  think  necessary.  For  a  time  studies  may  be  continuously 
protracted,  so  that  the  lamp  is  only  extinguished  by  the  greater  light  of  a  new 
day,  and  no  injury  is  felt.  But  the  laws  of  nature  have  been  violated,  and 
she  will  exact  a  heavy  penalty  in  after  years.  The  fire  and  zeal  of  youth 
devoted  to,  and  delighting  in  Christ's^servioe,  leads  many  a  one  to  repeat  with 
approbation  the  adage,  ''It  is  better  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out."  But  I 
would  have  you  to  consider  that  it  is  your  duty  to  do  neither.  The  oonsecra- 
tion  of  bealtb  to  Chn'st's  service  is  apt  to  \)e  Iot^oYiYatl  ^\i.^ii'\\.  Ha  Wixts^nv  away 
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mexoeanve  snd  wmataral  labouri.    It  is  a  laffioient  justification  of  what  I 
haTe  said,  that  this  subject  has  a  place  in  an  inspired  charge. 

Other  duties  devolTing  upon  you  are  Officull. 

The  yinmary  and  comprehensiTe  duty  under  this  daasification  is  the  care  of 
your  flock,  orer  which  you  have  this  day  been  set  as  an  under  shepherd, 
aooording  to  the  apostolic  injuncticm  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  "Take  heed 
therefore  unto  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  Church  of  €k>d  which  He  hath  purchased 
with  His  own  Uood. "  And  in  respect  of  this  duty  I  would  here  mention  as 
devolving  upon  you,  the  preaching  qf  the  Word.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  is 
the  work  of  every  Gospel  minister  who  is  faithful  to  His  trust.  And  this  we 
proclaim  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  all  modem  innovators, 
who,  under  a  jMretext  which  is  not  substantiated,  would  limit  the  public  services 
of  the  house  of  God  to  praise  and  prayer  with  unwarranted  accompaniments, 
or  at  least  limit  the  time  so  as  to  render  instruction  impracticable.  The 
preaching  of  the  Word  was  specially  mentioned  by  our  Lord  when  He  said  to 
the  flist  ministers  of  the  Church,  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations." 
This  was  also  prominently  mentioned  by  the  apostle  in  his  injunction  to 
Timothy,  as  an  evangelist  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  "  Preach  the  Word,  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long 
snffering  and  doctrine."  Let  it  be  yours  then  to  preach  Christ  and  Him 
cracified,  "not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  with  the  words 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  Endeavour  in  every  sermon  to  have  a 
message  horn.  God  to  declare  unto  the  people,  and  to  aim  at  all  times  at  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  the  awakening  of  the  careless,  and  the  upbuilding 
and  comforting  of  the  saints.  For  the  ends  of  edification,  make  it  a  matter  of 
consoienoe  to  endeavour  upon  all  ordinary  occasions  to  combine  lecturing  or 
exposition  of  the  Word  with  preaching.  But  be  afraid,  my  brother,  of 
preaching  an  unfelt  gospel  1  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  said,  "  that  if  we 
preach  an  unfelt  gospel,  so  that  we  feel  no  inward  satisfaction  in  our  work, 
we  resemble  a  mill-stone  preparing  food  for  others,  the  value  of  which  we  do 
not  realise. " 

In  order  to  efficiency  in  this  part  of  your  work,  let  prayer  be  an  accompani- 
ment of  ail  your  preparations  for  preaching.  Study  in  a  systematic  and 
diligent  manner  all  that  you  intend  for  the  good  of  others.  Let  the  Word  of 
God,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  received  text,  be  the  chief  subject  of  your 
attention ;  but  do  not  despise  the  labours  of  others  who  have  by  their  diligence 
be«n  of  much  service  to  the  Church  by  expounding  His  Word.  That  cannot 
be  other  than  an  unacceptable  service  which  consists  in  serving  Qod  with  that 
which  costs -you  nought.  An  ungrudging  laborious  work  in  the  beginning  of 
your  ministry  will,  if  you  are  spared,  bring  its  own  reward  in  ease,  efficiency, 
and  comfort,  not  otherwise  to  be  attained. 

Again,  your  official  duty  includes  vieitation.  Pastoral  visitation  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  It  should  be  performed  statedly, 
at  intervals  ;  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  you  will  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  state  and  wants  of  your  flock.  Such  information  is  necessary  to  an 
adaptation  of  your  public  services  to  your  people.  And  along  with  this,  or 
separately,  examine  by  catechising  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  end. 
I  would  here  dissuade  you  from  such  visits  as  your  worthy  predecessor  was 
wont  to  characterise  as  "  gossipping  visits,  which,  however  pleasant^  are  to  be 
regarded  as  little  better  than  a  mere  waste  of  time."  B\xc&i  ^xn<e  «a^oM  \^k^^ 
to  ipaiv  in  other  visita  than  your  ordinary  and  regnlai  pas^iil  'sSsk^a^^XL  c^ 
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your  flock  may  be  well  occupied  in  visiting  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  young,  and 
the  aged,  all  of  whom  require  your  special  attention. 

I  cannot  enlarge  on  what  remain.  Yet  I  may  not  omit  to  mention,  as  a 
duty  which  devolves  upon  you,  the  conducting  qf  BibU  cUusesJar  the  young.  By 
means  of  these,  you  may  not  only  be  instrumental  in  instructing,  but  also  in 
saving  them.  You  may  lead  them  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
congregation,  and  in  the  Church  of  Christ  at  large.  Prayer  meetings  and/eUow- 
ship  meetings  /or  prayer  have  often  been  eminently  blessed  for  a  revival  of 
religion,  and  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  receive  your  attention,  encouragement, 
and  fostering  care. 

In  respect  qf  your  session,  let  me  counsel  you  ever  to  regard  your  elders  as 
aiming  at  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  the  flock.  Consult  and  advise 
with  them  in  all  your  difficulties  that  are  of  an  official  character  in  relation  to 
the  flock  over  which  they  are  joint  overseers  with  yourself.  You  will  find 
it  eminently  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  unbroken  harmony,  and  the 
attainment  of  your  own  desires  to  suggest  rather  than  propose  measures  of 
importance.  And  it  will  ensure  a  delightful  concord  if  you  meet  with  them  at 
all  times,  whether  collectively  or  singly,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  unreserved 
friendship,  and  of  one  whose  interests  are  common  and  united  with  their  own, 
in  respect  of  the  welfare  of  the  flock  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Had  time  permitted  me  to  speak  of  another  branch  of  your  official  duties,  I 
would  have  directed  your  attention  to  such  as  are  of  a  judicial  character  in 
relation  to  the  Supreme  Courts — viz.,  the  Presbytery  and  the  Synod  in  which 
you  are  to  take  your  seat — or  of  a  local  character,  which  may  warrantably 
engage  your  co-operation — but  I  must  forbear. 

And  now,  briefly,  I  would  speak  in  a  few  sentences  of  your  encouragements, 
A  due  consideration  of  the  important  work,  arduous  duties,  and  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  a  minister  of  the  Word  is  fitted  to  cause  you  to  exclaim,  '*  Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things.'*  But  the  Lord,  whose  servant  you  are,  says.  My 
grace  is  sufficient  for  thee ;  My  strength  shall  be  made  perfect  in  your  weakness. 
You  have  been  led  to  this  work  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  you — you 
have  been  tried  and  examined  by  the  courts  of  Christ's  house  at  every  stage  of 
your  progress — ^you  have  received  the  call  of  the  people  amongst  whom  you  are  to 
labour,  and  have  been  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery. 
If,  in  addition  to  these  things,  the  Lord  has  called  you  by  His  grace  to  give 
yourself  to  Him,  and  your  life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  you  do  not  run 
unsent. 

You  will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  imagine  that  by  attaining  the  honourable 
position  in  which  you  now  stand,  that  you  have  escaped  from  trials  and  diffi- 
culties. In  one  respect  you  are  only  entering  upon  these.  You  must  lay 
your  account  with  them.  They  will  come  in  many  forms  and  from  diverse 
quarters.  But  you  are  not  called  to  meet  these  in  your  own  strength.  Christ 
furnishes  all  His  servants  with  sufficient  strength  and  assistance  for  all  His 
work.  '*  Be  strong,  then,  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Jesus  walks 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  but  he  holds  the  seven  stars  in 
His  right  hand. 

Be  not  discouraged  by  an  apparent  want  of  success  even  where  you  believed 
that  it  might  be  most  confidently  expected.  It  is  God  only  who  can  give  success. 
It  may  be  real  and  even  great  where  we  think  that  there  is  none.  Let  it 
rather  be  your  aim  to  be  faithful,  for  it  is  faithfulness  that  has  the  promise  of 
the  reward,  ''Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  will  be  the  Master's 
language ;  "  thou  hast  been  faithful  oveT  a  le^  \>\im\z,^,  \  VOX  xcisS&Ci  >^<fcj^  Toit^T 
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ofer  many  tiiingi ;  eoater  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.*'  Let  the  prospect  of 
the  ministerial  crown  of  rejoicing  animate  yon  to  go  onwards  and  forwards  to 
CTsry  work  and  labour  of  love.  And  while  you  ardently  desire,  so  you  may 
also  QonfidaniLy  expect,  Christ's  presence  for  your  support,  direction,  and 
tiiroQgh^beaiing  in  all  your  labours,  difiEiculties,  and  temptations  ;  for  He  hath 
Old,  "Lo  I  am  witli  yon  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. " 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONORBQATION. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  of  exhortation.    You  have 

^^  day  abundant  reason  for  thankfulness  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Great  Head 

of  the  Church,  who  has  again  caused  your  eyes  to  behold  your  teacher.     Min- 

'^ten  an  Christ's  gifts,  "  who  gave  some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and 

8otne  evangelista,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 

*<^ti,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ,  till 

^^^  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  f ait^  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 

^^<^to  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. " 

In  many  things  you  have  cause  to  acknowledge  the  good  hand  of  God  in  the 
^^«y  in  which  He  has  led  you.  After  being  deprived  of  a  stated  ministry  for  a 
^^^^nuBderable  time,  you  have  now  obtained  a  settlement  which  is  even  more 
^^lian  harmonious,  as  the  signatures  to  the  call  testify.  For  a  long  period  yon 
^^joyed  the  mugglftr  advantage  of  having  ministers  over  you  in  the  Lord  of 
l^^eat  ability,  whose  names  and  influence  were  of  more  than  local  fame.  And 
^"^  is  surely  a  cause  of  gratitude  that,  after  a  season  of  trial,  in  respect  of  the 
^^l)ject  of  your  present  choice  you  have  now  obtained  one  to  be  your  pastor 
^^'ho,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  has  gifts  and  qualifications  of  a  very  high  order, 
^^nd  who,  through  grace,  will  prove  to  be  ''a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
^«hamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth." 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  exhort  you  to  love  your  miniderj  after  the  cordial 
^uid  hearty  manner  in  which  you  have  called  him,  and  the  fervent  desire  which 
^ou  have  had  to  have  him  ordained  amongst  you.  But  it  is  proper  to  remind 
>^ou  that  love  is  more  than  a  transient  emotion  of  feeling,  however  strongly  it 
^tnay  be  felt.  Love  must  be  proved  by  the  intelligent,  faithful,  and  affectionate 
^Hscharge  of  duty. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon 

^our  young  pastor ;  but  as  he  is  over  you  in  the  Lord,  there  are  corelative 

vlttties  which  will  devolve  upon  you  in  res})ect  of  all  of  those  which  he  is 

'imder  an  obligation  to  discharge  towards  you.     Prove  your  love  to  him  by 

^waiting  upon  his  ministry  with  attention  and  punctuality ;  for  if  it  is  his  duty 

to  preach,  it  is  yours  to  hear,  and  to  do  so  in  a  devout,  humble,  and  reverent 

manner,  not  as  judges,  but  as  hearers,  and  for  salvation.     Much  of  the  fire  of 

a  preacher's  soul  in  the  delivery  of  his  message  depends  upon  the  countenance, 

the  eye,  and  the  demeanour  of  his  hearers.     It  is  his  to  reprove,  rebuke,  and 

exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine  ;  but  ah  !  how  hardly  does  love 

bear  the  test !    Grace  is  needed  to  lead  to  a  meek  submission  to  the  rebukes 

even  of  God's  Word,  and  of  a  faithful  minister  who  shuns  not  to  declare  the 

whole  counsel  of  God.     "  Obey  them,"  says  the  apostle,  **  that  have  the  rule 

over  you,  and  submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  they  that 

must  give  account,  that  they  may  do  it  with  joy,  and  not  with  grief,  for  that 

is  unprofitable  for  you. "     In  respect  of  his  pastoral  visits,  prove  your  love  to 

him  by  affording  him  ample  opportunity  and  a  cordial  welcome  ;  and  as  it  will 

be  his  desire,  so  let  it  be  your  arrangement,  that  he  shall  meet  vdWi  ^^^occ 

uhiJJiwi  upon  tbo  occaalon  of  auch  viaits,  and  thus  be  allowed  ^^  Wiea^  ^^t^rvi^% 
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lambe.'*  Prove  yoxa  love  to  him  by  falfilling  your  engagement  in  your  call,  in 
which  you  promiae  that  yon  will  contribute  to  his  suitable  maintenance  as  God 
may  prosper  you.  Need  I  say  that  this  engagement  implies  and  requires  that 
from  time  to  time  you  will  deliberately  and  prudently  consider  what  is  needful 
'for  him,  and  dutiful  in  you.  If  you  love  him,  pray  for  him.  As  Aaron  and 
Hur  upheld  Moses*  hands  till  a  successful  victory  was  obtained,  so  by  the 
prayers  of  the  Lord's  people  are  the  hands  of  their  pastors  upheld,  and  their 
labours  made  a  blessing.  The  well-known  proverb  is  worth  repeating — "  A 
praying  people  makes  a  preaching  minister. "  Love  your  minister  as  Christ's 
servant  and  ambassador,  and,  for  Christ^s  sake,  remembering  that  he  says — 
"  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me,  and  he  that  receiveth  Me  receiveth 
Him  that  sent  Me."  **  Know  them,"  says  the  apostle,  "which  labour  among 
you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you,  and  esteem'  them  very 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake,  and  be  at  peace  among  yourselves. " 

But  while  exhorting  you  to  love  your  pastor  and  to  prove  your  love  to  him, 
it  is  needful  to  say  that  you  are  to  beware  of  idolising  him — that  is,  of  putting 
him  in  the  place  of  Christ.  And  finally,  my  brethren,  remember  that  it  is  not 
ministers  only  who  have  to  give  in  an  account  at  the  great  day,  but  '*  that  we 
must  all  appear  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  May  the  Lord  grant  that 
His  servant  who  has  this  day  been  set  over  you  may  have  such  evidence  of 
your  love  to  him,  and,  above  all,  to  Christ  Himself,  as  to  give  him  cause  to 
say  of  you,  in  the  language  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians — **  What  is  our  hope, 
or  joy,  or  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  at  His  coming."    Amen. 


%tttx^tmt. 


Man* 8  Bdations  to  God  traced  in  the  light  of  **  thepretent  truth.'*    By  the  Bev.  John 
Kennedy,  Dingwall.    Edinburgh :  John  Maclaren.     1869. 

This  is  a  little  work  on  a  great  subject  But  the  subject  is  handled 
with  a  thoughtfulness  and  ability  not  unworthy  of  its  greatness. 
Familiar  only  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  descriptive  and  biographical  works, 
and  with  his  fame  as  a  popular  preacher,  we  confess  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  him  so  much  of  an  able  and  independent  theological 
thinker.  In  discussing  "  man's  relations  to  God,"  he  has  to  do  with 
the  great  foundation  truths  of  revealed  religion.  And  of  course,  at 
this  time  of  day,  we  cannot  expect  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly 
orthodox  as  he  is  to  have  much  to  say  regarding  those  truths  that  is 
positively  new.  But  he  thinks  for  himself,  and  that  by  no  means 
superficially — takes  a  vigorous  grasp  of  his  subject — ^infuses  into  it 
the  glow  of  strong  spiritual  earnestness — treats  it  with  constant 
reference  to  the  questions  and  discussions  that  are  being  presently 
agitated — and  has  thus  produced  a  work  of  much  freshness  and 
interest,  which  will  be  hailed  by  all  who  love  our  old  confessional 
th^logy,  as  a  very  effective  contribution  to  the  defence  of  "  the 
present  truth."  Our  only  regret  is  that  the  work  is  not  three  times 
larger,  and  that  the  principles  and  views  so  ably  stated  in  it  have  not 
been  wrought  out  at  greater  length,  and  ^itVi  mot^  ^iL\A\idj^  ^^^Ucar 
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tioii  to  some  of  the  heresies  of  the  day,  which  arc  merely  glanced  at 
as  the  writer  passes  ou.  But  we  respect  and  sympathise  with  the 
plea  of  ^^  the  pressing  claims  of  other  labours,"  which  he  urges  in  the 
preface.  And  we  say.  better  far  the  seeds  of  thought,  than  thought 
Li  to  seed  The  ^t  and  grand  condition  of  g^i.^  the  mastir, 
of  a  subject  is  a  firm  hold  of  first  principles.  And  one  main  excellence 
of  onr  author  is,  that  he  puts  his  readers  in  possession  of  those  first 
principles,  which,  if  fia,ith^iUy  applied,  will  guide  them  safely  through 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  great  and  sometimes  difficult  questions  that 
are  here  dealt  with. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  which  treat  respectively  of 
the  relations  subsisting  between  God  and  man  as  created — ^as  fallen — 
as  evangelized — and  as  in  Christ 

In  the  first  chapter  he  expounds,  briefly  but  impressively,  man's 
original  relations  to  God  as  Creator,  Sovereign,  and  Judge.  He  then 
defines  and  vindicates  the  federal  relation  which  was  constituted 
between  God  and  the  human  race  by  the  Adamic  covenant.  This 
brings  him  to  the  question,  interesting  from  recent  discussion, 
whether,  naturally  and  before  the  fall,  there  subsisted  between  God 
and  man  such  a  relation  as  there  is  between  a  father  and  his  child  1 
Thi3  question  he  answers,  along  with  Dr.  Candlish,  very  decidedly  in 
the  negative.  But,  more  careful  to  define  his  terms  than  Dr.  Cand- 
lish, he  makes  a  distinction  not  formally  brought  out  by  the  other, 
which  does  seem  to  go  a  long  way  toward  justifying  his  position,  and 
removing  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  case. 
According  to  our  author,  we  must  distinguish  between  God  as  the 
Parent  and  God  as  the  Father  of  man.  Parentage  is  a  merely 
natural  relation,  arising  solely  out  of  the  commimication  of  being, 
and,  as  appears  fi'om  its  being  common  to  man  with  the  brutes, 
involving  in  itself  no  moral  obligation.  But  fatherhood  is  a  moral 
relation,  which  we  cannot  conceive  of  as  subsisting  without  laying 
the  parent  under  obligation  to  love,  and  protect,  and  promote  the 
wellbeing  of  his  child,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power.  Now  God, 
as  Creator,  is  the  Parent  of  the  human  race ;  He  gave  them  being ; 
they  are  in  a  true  sense  His  offspring ;  made  originally  by  Him,  as 
all  rational  creatures  must  be  made  originally  by  Him,  in  His  image ; 
and  in  this  sense  Adam  is  called  "  the  son  of  God,"  and  Paul  quotes 
the  Greek  poet  as  saying,  "  We  are  also  His  oflFspring."  But  God,  as 
Creator,  is  not  the  Father  of  the  human  race,  for  this  would  imply 
such  a  natural  and  necessary  obligation  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
His  infinite  love  and  care  and  blessing,  as  is  irreconcilable  with  His 
absolute  sovereignty  over  them,  and  with  His  actual  procedure 
towards  them  as  a  Sovereign  and  as  a  Judge.  Did  He  act  as  the  infin- 
itely loving  Father,  and  not  rather  as  the  Sovereign  of  man,  when  He 
placed  him  in  a  state  of  probation  in  which  He  knew  he  would  fall, 
permitted  him  to  become  the  prey  of  the  liar  and  the  murderer,  and 
pronounced  on  him  the  inexorable  sentence  of  death  ]  Is  He  in  any 
sense  the  Father,  and  not  rather  the  Judge  only,  of  those  human 
creatures  of  His,  hopelessly  vile  and  abandoned,  who  «»i©  'vx\\.\i\3a^ 
under  HJs  wrath  in  hell  1    And  can  we  reconcile  li\&  s^M^^^  \a  i&L 
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men,  simply  as  Creator,  in  the  loving  and  beneficent  relation  of  Father, 
with  that  exercise  of  absolute  sovereignty  by  which  "  He  will  have 
mercy  upon  whom  He  will  have  mercy,"  and  by  which  He  has  chosen 
some  to  eternal  redemption  through  His  Son,  and  left  others  to  the 
righteous  consequences  of  their  sins  1  It  really  does  seem  impossible 
to  hold  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  toward  the  race,  and  deny 
that  universal  fatherly  love  of  Grod  towaurd  the  race,  out  of  the  belief 
of  which  has  sprung  the  heresy  of  Hopkinsianism,  and  the  still 
more  flagrant  heresy  of  Maurice  and  his  followers.  And  Mr.  Kennedy 
convicts  Dr.  Crawford,  whose  work  on  the  Fatherhood  of  Grod  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  admirable  one,  of  giving  very  perilous  counten- 
ance to  such  heresies  as  these,  in  making  such  statements  as  that 
"the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  proceeded  from  the  imspeakable 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  God's  fatherly  love." 

In  the  second  chapter  Mr.  Kennedy  draws  a  truly  powerful  picture 
of  "  man,  as  fallen,  in  relation  to  God,"  exhibiting  him  as  an  excuse- 
less  siiicide,  as  spiritually  dead,  as  the  active  enemy  of  his  Maker, 
and  as  hopelessly  unable  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of  the 
violated  covenants  of  works  under  which  he  continues  to  be,  for  the 
full  endurance  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  for  perfect  obedience  to 
all  its  precepta  In  this  section  he  does  good  service  to  Calvinism  by 
showing  that,  though  Divine  forbearance  is  extended  to  fallen  man, 
that  forbearance  is  not  the  fruit  and  manifestation  of  fatherly  love, 
but  is  solely  "  an  exercise  of  God's  mercy  as  Sovereign,  reserving  an 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  scheme  of  grace."  He  also 
exhibits  the  relation  of  elect  sinners  to  God  in  a  manner  as  scriptural,  as 
it  is  fitted  to  magnify  the  sovereignty  and  riches  of  His  glorious  grace. 
The  third  chapter,  which  is  much  the  longest,  is  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  its  bearing  on  present  controversy.  It  treats  of  "man,  as 
evangelised,  in  relation  to  God."  At  the  outset  the  writer  shows  in 
what  respects  the  Gospel,  as  imfolded  in  the  New  Testament,  is  one 
with,  and  in  what  respects  superior  to,  the  revelation  of  grace  and 
salvation  given  under  the  old  economy.  In  doing  this  he  gives 
seasonable  prominence  to  the  important  truth  so  widely  denied  or 
lost  sight  of  in  our  day,  that  the  Gospel  lias  neither  superseded  the 
light  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  nor  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law  to  any  extent  whatever.  After  this  preliminary  discussion, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  men,  as  evangelised, 
stand  to  God  the  Author  of  the  Gospel — to  Christ  the  great  theme  of 
the  Gospel — to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  which  stands  prominently 
forth  in  the  light  of  the  Gk)spel — and  to  the  salvation  about  which 
God  deals  with  sinners  by  the  Gospel.  In  illustrating  this  fourfold 
relation,  Mr.  Kennedy  deals  in  a  very  masterly  and  conclusive  way 
with  those  errors  regarding  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and  the 
ground  of  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  leading  an 
increasing  number  of  ministers  and  people,  insensibly,  down  from  the 
Calvinism  of  the  Confession  they  have  pledged  themselves  to  main- 
tain, to  the  depths  of  sheer  Arminianism.  In  particular,  he  gives  a 
succession  of  well-directed  and  deadly  knocks  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
double  reference  of  the  atonement,  wbio\i  ^tqn«^  ^  ^»x^^>{  Sai  \3[^ 
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TJnited  Presbyterian  Churoh,  and  to  which,  m  last  Assembly,  Dr. 
Candliah  startled  so  many  by  proclaiming  his  adhesion — showing  it 
to  be  an  oil  and  water  mixture ;  opposed  to  the  whole  teaching  of 
Scripture  as  to  the  origin,  nature,  and  eflficacy  of  Christ's  death ;  not 
only  inconsistent  with  the  Confession,  but  actually  provided  against 
in  its  statements ;  practically  Armiuian  in  its  bearing  and  tendency ; 
endangering  the  whole  doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  quite  unavailing 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  We  wish  we  had  been  able  to 
give  our  readers  a  fuUer  idea  of  the  argument  contained  in  this 
chapter,  but  from  want  of  space  we  can  only  illustrate  the  author's 
manner  by  the  following  remarks  on  Armiuian  logic  : — 

*'  How  strong  is  the  anxiety  of  unconverted  sinners  to  know  that  they  are  loved 

already !    How  many  reason  thus — '  God  loved  the  world ;  but  I  am  of  the  world, 

'therefore  Qod  loves  me/    A  most  unexceptional  syllogbm  this,  if  the  prenuses  were 

'true.     But,  in  order  to  determine  this,  tney  must  follow  the  world,  in  the  light  of 

Scripture,  along  the  whole  line  of  its  revealed  connection  with  the  love  of  God. 

When  they  do  so,  they  will  discover  that  the  world  which  the  Father  loves  He  sent 

IBis  Son  to  save ;  that  for  the  life  of  that  world  the  Son  gave  His  flesh ;  and  that 

-this  same  world  the  Spirit  convinces  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment.    They 

would  thus  discover  that  he  who  can  truly  say  *  God  loves  me,'  is  he,  and  only  he,  who 

has  certified  his  calling  b^  its  appropriate  fruits,  and  to  whom  these  have  been  sealed 

ss  evidence  of  his  being  m  Chnst,  a  son  of  CUxl,  an  heir  of  life  eternal.    To  tell  men 

that  God  loves  them  before  they  have  believed,  is  to  tell  them  what  God  has  not 

revealed  even  to  His  chosen,  and  what  can  give  no  encouragement  to  a  wounded 

spirit.     Such  assurance  of  Grod's  love  does  not  meet  the  anxious  sinner's  case.     To 

tell  him  that  God  loves  him  as  He  hath  loved  millions  who  are  already  in  hell,  is 

but  to  dishearten  him,  and  it  dishonours  God.     This  is  but  to  cheat  him  with  *  a 

delusion,'  and  to  decoy  him  into  *  a  snare.'*' 

In  the  concluding  chapter  Mr.  Kennedy  treats  of  "man,  as  in  Christ, 
in  relation  to  God."  He  traces  this  relation  along  the  three  lines  of 
regeneration,  of  justification,  and  of  adoption.  Under  the  last  head  he 
expresses  his  dissatisfaction,  alike  with  the  views  of  Dr.  Candlish,  who 
identifies  the  sonship  of  believers  with  that  of  Christ,  and  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Crawford,  who  "  fails  to  perceive  any  bearing  of  Christ's 
Sonship  on  the  relation  formed  by  adoption."  For  his  own  views,  on 
which  we  want  space  to  justify  an  opinion,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself.  We  trust  many  of  them  will  possess  themselves 
of  it  It  will  bear  study,  and  the  study  will  profit  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  head. 

Semina  Rerum;  or^  True  Words,  Words  of  "  Truth**  and  Sincerity,  versus  Diplomacy 
and  Compromise.  By  Kenneth  Macqueen.  Second  edition.  Edinburgh:  John 
Maclaren.    1869. 

Having  noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  we  need  say  less 
on  the  second.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  an  improvement  we  ventured 
to  suggest  has  been  carried  out,  in  the  various  topics  discussed  being 
arranged  in  a  more  consecutive  order.  We  commend  the  work  to  all 
who  wish  to  see  the  mature  thoughts  of  a  pious  and  though tfiil 
layman  on  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  regards  Christian  work  in 
general,  and  missions — specially  Indian  missions — in  particular.  On 
the  latter  subject  he  has  had  special  opportunities  of  information,  and 
he  discourses  on  it,  as  indeed  on  all  the  others,  mih  gt^a\>  ^iivi^vV^^ 
earnestness,  and  force. 
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LETTER   TO   THE   EDITORS. 
[The  Editors  ue  not  raqpoiuible  for  all  the  opinioDS  of  their  Correspondent] 

Deab  Sirs — ^The  Committee  a^ipointed  by  the  Synod  three  yean  ago  for  the 
Better  Support  of  the  Grospel  Ministry  being  now  dissolved,  and  the  final  rejwrt  (as 
contained  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magctzine)  being  now  in  our  hands,  i>erhaps  you 
will  kindly  insert  a  few  remarks  on  this  important  subject  by  one  deeply  interested 
therein. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  efforts  made  by  the 
Synod's  Committee  during  the  ^>a8t  year,  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  our 
contributions  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £13  10s.  as  compared 
with  the  vear  preceding ;  and  more  esi>ecially  is  this  result  to  be  regretted  since  the 
reports  show  that  about  one-half  of  our  ministers  received  a  stipend  considerably 
■hort  of  £110  for  the  year  ending  30th  April,  1869. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  think  few  among  us  can  be  so  sanguine  as  expect  that 
the  suggestions  proposed  by  the  Committee  in  their  final  report,  and  adopted  by  the 
Synod,  are  such  as  shall  enable  us  speedily  to  make  adequate  provision  for  our 
ministry ;  and  to  further  this  good  work  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  propositions 
for  consideration : — 

First,  Whether  it  would  not  be  of  great  advantage  that  the  Synod's  Committee 
should  consist  of  at  least  one  member  from  each  of  our  Presbyteries,  and  that  the 
Convener  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  Synod  ? 

Second,  Whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  our  Presbyteries  should  be  em- 
powered to  make  definite  arrangements  with  each  congregation  in  their  lespective 
bounds,  not  only  as  to  the  amount  of  stipend  to  be  given  to  their  minister,  but  also 
as  to  the  amount  that  shall  be  contributed  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  ? 

Third,  I  would  respectfully  submit  whether  it  would  not  be  judicious  for  us  as  a 
Church,  in  our  present  circumstances,  to  postpone  actively  engaging  in  Foreign 
Mission  work  till  the  means  be  obtained  to  enable  us  more  liberally  to  provide  for 
our  own  ministers  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  our  duty  towards  those  whom  we  have  called  to  be  over  us  in 
the  Lord  in  regard  to  temporal  things  be  fully  realised ;  and  let  each  one  of  us 
resolve  to  follow  the  scriptural  rule  of  giving  for  this  object  as  God  has  prospered 
him,  and  who  can  doubt  the  successful  issue  of  our  united  and  simultaneous  efforts 
in  this  movement,  which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our  present  and  future 
prosperity  as  a  Church. — I  am,  dear  Sirs,  your  obedient  servant,         q  q    f»^ 
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The  period  has  now  elapsed  during  which  it  was  arranged  to  continue  the  subscrip- 
tions to  the  building  fund  of  the  Edinburgh  congregation  of  Original  Seceders,  and 
it  is  due  to  the  contributors  outside  the  congregation  that  they  should  receive  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  their  subscriptions  have  been  bestowed.  The 
Edinburgh  congregation  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to  God,  and  to  the  friends 
who  have  so  liberuly  aided  them,  for  the  remarkable  success  of  their  enterprise. 

The  cost  of  their  church  and  the  incidental  expenses — as  often  hai)pcns  in  cases  of 
this  kind — considerably  exceeded  the  original  estimates  ;  but  the  extraneous  aid  they 
received  also  exceeded  their  expectations.  The  contractor's  accounts  for  the  building 
and  fittings  of  the  church  amounted  to  £1,685 17s.,  and  tlie  furiushings  to  £74  188.  Id. 
The  cost  of  the  plans,  titles,  &c.,  and  of  the  site  of  the  session-house,  amounted  to 
£150  6s.  lOd.,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  to  £24  13s.  9cl.,  making  a  total  of  £1,935 
168.  8fl. 

The  contributions  from  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  Edinbui]zh  congregation 
for  the  term  of  five  years  ending  1st  June,  1860,  amounted  to  t*571  lOs.  4d.,  which  is 
likely  to  bo  somewhat  increased  before  the  year  expires,  and  the  amount  received 
from  otlier  friends,  up  to  the  same  date,  was  £857  Os.  l^d.  The  Edinburgh  congre- 
gation has  thankfully  to  acknowledge  contributions,  not  only  from  their  brethren  of 
the  Original  Secession  Church,  but  largely  from  Free  Church  brethren,  as  well  as 
from  adherents  of  the  Established,  United  Prcsb)rterian,  Refoimed  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and — mirabiledictu — the  Episcopalian  communions. 
Tlie  entire  amount  received  to  the  Ist  of  June  is  thus  £1,428  10s.  5^d.  (We  omit, 
in  this  statement,  the  interest  paid  on  loans,  and  received  for  money  lodged  in  the 
bank.)  The  remaining  debt  ia  £500,  the  interest  on  which  is  balanced  by  the  rent 
received  for  the  shop  below  the  church.  The  only  real  burden  which  remains  is  the 
fen  of  about  £13  per  annum. 

'* ^l}enezei^— Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helived  \v&.^^ 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  HALL. 

Thb  reeent  Mition  of  the  Diyinity  Hall,  under  the  inspeotioii  of  the  Ssmod,  wu 

eloeed  on  Taesdi^,  the  3d  August  last.    The  Bev.  Messrs.  John  Robertson,  John 

Bitohie,  Thomas  Uobart,  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Thomas  Gilchrist,  and  John  Smith,  ruling 

elder,  Ulasgow,  were  present,  besides  the  Professor  and  students,  at  the  closing 

tervioes.    The  Bey.  Tnomas  Hobart,  Convener  of  the  Hall  Committee,  opened  the 

proeeedings  with  prayer.    The  Bev.  John  Bobertson  delivered  an  instructive  and 

deeply  impressive  valedictory  address  on  the  **  Christian  Ministry :  its  moral  dignity 

tna  great  miportance ;  the  entire  consecration  of  themselves  to  the  Lord,  required 

of  those  who  engage  in  this  work,  and  the  willingness  they  ought  to  manifest  to 

kbour,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  where  God  in  His  Providence  may  be  pleased  to 

call  them,  not  by  constraint,  but  wilUngly,  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind." 

We  trust  the  address  will  be  the  means  through  which  some  of  those  present  will 

hear  the  Lord,  in  the  person  of  the  man  of  India,  or  Africa,  or  of  the  outcasts  of 

Israel,  sajdng  to  them,  **  Come  over  and  help  us,"  come  andf  labour  in  our  midst. 

"  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  thrust  forth  labourers  into  His 

harvest."    The  Hsdl  Committee  aud  students  unanimously  requested  Mr.  Bobertson 

to  publish  his  address  in  the  Magazine. 

At  the  close  of  the  address.  Professor  Murray,  D.D.,  reported  that  nine  students 
had  attended  the  Hall  during  the  session,  that  all  of  them  had  been  regular  in  their 
attendance,  had  manifested  diligence  in  their  studies,  and  performed  the  prescribed 
ejLerdses  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  ministers  present  having  expressed  the 
pl^ksure  it  gave  them  to  hear  the  Professor's  report,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  students,  Mr.  Gardiner  concluded  with  prayer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Hall  Committee  was  then  held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Bev.  John  Barr, 'Cou  par -Angus,  be  requested  to  deliver  the 
valedictonr  addresss  at  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  Hall ;  that  three  bursaries 
of  the  value  of  £6,  £5,  and  £4  re8i)ectively  be  competed  for  this  year ;  that  the 
competition  be  oi>en  to  all  students  of  divinity  and  arts  in  connection  with  the 
Synod ;  and  that  an  intimation  of  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  be  inserted  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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Thb  Glasgow  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  met  at  Elirkintilloch  on  Thurs- 
day, 29th  April  last,  for  the  puri)ose  of  ordaining  Mr.  Thomas  Gilchrist,  preacher  of 
'tiie  Gospel,  to  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  congregation  there.  The  public  services 
of  the  day  were  commenced  by  the  Bev.  John  Bobertson,  Ayr,  who  conducted  devo- 
tional exercises.  The  Bev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  PoUockshaws,  preached  from 
Colossians  iv.  12 — **  Epaphras,  who  is  one  of  you,  a  servant  of  Christ,  saluteth  you, 
always  labouring  fervently  for  you  in  prayers,  that  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  all  the  will  of  God."  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Murray, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  ordain,  the  Bev.  James  Smellie,  Edinburgh,  narrated  the 
steps  of  procedure,  put  the  questions  of  the  Formula,  and  offered  up  the  ordination 
prayer,  during  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  tne  work  of  the 
ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  I'resbytery.  Addresses  to  ^)astor  and 
people  were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  John  Bitchie,  Shottsbum.  The  interesting 
services  were  concluded  with  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Bev.  John 
Mackay,  Aberdeen.  The  Church  was  filled  by  a  numerous  and  attentive  audience, 
who,  on  retiring,  gave  to  Mr.  Gilchrist  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

In  the  evening,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  the  church.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  the  Bev.  WiUiaim  B.  Gardmcr,  who  had  acted  as  interim 
Moderator  of  Session,  and  on  the  platform  were  the  Bev.  Thomas  Gilchrist,  the  Bev. 
Messrs.  Bobertson,  Ayr;  Hobart,  Carluke:  Mackay,  Aberdeen;  Bobertson,  Kil- 
winning ;  M*Clenaghan,  Kilmarnock  ;  Stirling,  Arbroath  ;  and  Spence  ;  Messrs. 
Anderson  and  Gray,  missionaries ;  Martin  M'Kay,  Esq.,  and  the  office-bearers  of  the 
congregation.  Brief  addresses  of  an  ap]>rojpriate  and  appreciable  kind  were  delivered 
by  the  most  of  those  named.  In  course  of  the  evening's  proceedings,  the  Chairman, 
in  name  of  the  congregation,  presented  the  newly  ordained  pastor  with  a  superb 
pulpit  Bible  and  Psalm-book,  wliich  Mr.  Gilchrist  suitably  acknowledged.  A  hand- 
some con^gational  gift,  consisting  of  thirteen  excellent  volumes,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Gardmer,  ^'as  a  token  of  tlieir  appreciation  of,  and  gratitude  for,  his  many  kind 
and  valuable  services  as  Moderator  of  Session  during  the  period  of  their  vacancy." 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  the  young  minister  was  introduced  to  Yivft  <i\v%i%<fc\>^  V>cv^ 
Her.  Thomas  Uobari,  Carluke,  who  preached  from  EplieaiaaiB  vr.  "Vl^  '^^     '^^ 
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Oilohriit  oommeneed  his  public  work  by  preaching  from  Oalatians  vi.  14— **Bui 
Ood  forbid  that  I  should  ^lory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/*  Mr. 
Hobart  conducted  the  services  in  the  evening.  Throughout  the  da^  the  attendance 
was  laige.  We  congratulate  our  young  brother  on  his  settlement  ma  congregation 
where  so  many  eminent  men  of  God  have  laboured,  and  where  no  fewer  than  five  oi 
our  present  ministers  have  been  trained,  and  we  trust  that  his  ministry,  so  auspici- 
ously begun,  may  be  productive  of  great  good,  locally  and  to  the  church  at  large. 
We  abo  congratulate  our  brethren  there  in  naving  obtained  the  object  of  theii 
choice;  and  we  anticipate  the  happiest  results  from  the  union  now  subsisting 
between  them.  May  pastor  and  people  prove  a  blessing  to  the  important  town 
wherein  their  lot  is  cast. 


ORDINATION  AT  PERTH. 


On  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  June,  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen  Presbytery  of  United 
Original  Seceders  met  at  Perth  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Alexander  J.  YuilU  as 
colleague  and  successor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  who  for  43  years  has  laboured 
in  the  gospel  there.  The  day  was  one  of  the  stormiest  of  the  season,  but,  notwith- 
standing, there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members  and  adherents  of  the  congre- 
gation and  other  friends.  The  opening  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  the 
Kev.  J.  Mackay,  Aberdeen ;  after  which  the  Rev.  A.  Stirling,  Arbroath,  preached  a 
most  appropriate  sermon  from  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  7,  8.  The  Rev.  W.  Robertson, 
Dundee,  then  narrated  the  steps  of  procedure  toward  the  ordination,  and  put  the 
questions  of  the  Formula,  which  was  followed  by  Dr.  Manson  offering  up  solemn 
prayer,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Yuill  was  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.  Addresses  to  pastor 
and  people  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barr,  Coupar- Angus,  which  will  appear 
in  our  next  number ;  and  the  services  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Gilchrist,  Kirkintilloch,  enjraging  in  prayer.  The  members  of  the  congregation  gave 
a  very  cordial  welcome  to  their  young  pastor  as  they  retired. 

In  the  evening,  a  devotional  meetiug  was  held  in  the  church,  which,  considering 
the  inclement  state  of  the  weather,  was  largely  attended.  On  the  platform  there 
were  the  liev.  Dr.  Manson,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Yuill,  Barr,  Mackay,  Gardiner, 
Robertson,  Stirling,  Gilchrist^  with  Mr.  Spcnce,  preacher.  Mr.  Barr  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer  and  praise,  and  thereafter  earnest  and  stimulating  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Mackay,  on  the  elements  of  congregational  prosperity ;  and 
by  Mr.  Gardiner,  on  the  duties  of  the  members  of  a  congregation  to  their  minister. 
Devotional  exercises  were  engaged  in  between  the  addresses,  and  the  meeting  was 
closed  by  Mr.  Stirling  uronouncing  the  benediction. 

On  the  foUovring  Sabbath,  Mr.  Yuill  was  introduced  to  the  congregation  by  the 
Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  who  preached  forenoon  and  evening,  he  himself  preach- 
ing in  the  afternoon.  At  all  tne  services,  but  especially  in  the  afternoon,  the 
church  was  crowded  by  an  attentive  audience.  We  are  sure  it  will  gratify  the 
whole  Church  to  learn  that  the  revered  father  of  the  Synod,  who  has  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  the  Master^s  vineyard  so  long,  both  in  assiduous 
pastoral  labour  in  the  congregation,  and  in  invaluable  public  service  to  the  Church, 
nas  received  a  youn^  and  promising  fellow-helper  to  lighten  his  toils  and  responsi- 
bilities in  the  evening  of  his  days.  We  congratulate  him  and  the  congregation  of 
Perth  on  the  goodness  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  them  in  this  settlement,  and 
we  trust  that  Mr.  Yuill  will  be  enabled  to  prove  himself  a  worthy  coailjutor,  a 
faithful  and  successful  pastor,  and  an  efficient  witness  for  the  truths  and  attainmenti 
of  the  Covenanted  Reformation. 


THB  PRESBYTERY  OF  GLASGOW. 

On  the  1st  of  June  this  Presbytery  met  for  the  examination  of  students.  Mr.  George 
Anderson  was  examined  upon  **M*Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,"  and  upon  Algebra  ;  Ab*. 
Hamilton  upon  Algebra ;  Mr.  Miller  upon  Greek  New  Testament,  the  Ars  Poetica  oi 
Horace,  Algebra,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Testimony.  Being  well  satisfied 
with  the  proficiency  of  these  students,  the  Presbytery  examined  them  further  upon 
their  views  and  intentions  in  looking  forward  to  the  ministry ;  and  it  was  agreca  to 
certify  them  to  the  Professor  of  Theology,  and  to  the  Hall  Committee,  and  recom- 
mend their  admission  to  the  Hall  as  regular  students  of  the  first  vear.  The  Presby* 
tery  also  examined  Messrs.  M 'Vicar  and  Morton  on  John's  Gospel  in  Greek,  and  the 
Arg  Poetica  in  Latin,  and  were  satisfied  with  their  diligence.  Additional  subjects  oi 
intenemoaal  Btudy  were  presoribed  to  Meaira.  M.'>r'\.c«x,  ^v>i\aiv^  «:iv^  ks^!^ 
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UNIVERSAL  ATONEMENT   IN   RELATION  TO  THE 

GOSPEL  CALL. 

Thbre  are  chiefly  two  grounds  on  which  those  who  are  otherwise 
OalTinistic  in  their  views  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  atone- 
ment     One  is,  that   the  doctrine   is  exi)re88ly  taught   in  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament.     The  other  is,  that  it  alone  affords 
a  consistent  and  satisfactory  basis  for  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel. 
With  the  former  of  these  positions  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present 
to  meddle.      It  rests  on  the  passages  in  which  the  atonement  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  having  a  reference  of  some  sort  to  "  the 
world"  and  to  "all  men."     It  has  been  often  shown,  however,  that 
when  these  passages  are  read  in  the  light  of  the  context,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  analogy  of  faith,  the  reference  cannot  be  held  to  Ik) 
to  **  the  world  "  and  "  all  men,"  in  the  sense  of  every  individual  of 
^^e  human  family.     It  has  been  shown  that  all  such  passages  must 
"^  limited  in  their  interpretation  by  another  class  of  passages  which 
*ffitTn  that  Christ  died  for  a  special  and  definite  number — for  "  many" 
--for  "  His  sheep  "—for  "  the  Church  "—for  "  the  cliildren  of  God 
*hat  are  scattered  abroad " — for  some  **  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
*^^gue,  and  people,  and  nation."     Nor  has  it  been  found  possible  to 
^^^e  this  by  saying  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  in  one  sense,  and 
"^i*    the  definite  number  in  another  sense ;  for  it  has  been  shown, 
^*^^^er,  that  the  Scriptures  ascrilic  the  same  character  and  the  same 
^Sr^cts  to  His  death,  when  they  assign  to  it  a  universal  reference,  that 
^*^^y  do  when  they  assign  to  it  a  special  reference.     In  both  cases, 
''^^  example,  they  represent  it  as  a  ransom,  telling  us  that  "  He  gave 
'himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  just  as  they  tell  us  that  "  He  came  to  give 
^is  life  a  ransom  for  numy. "    In  both  cases  they  attrvW\A  \a  W  \Xv^ 
jra  VL  VOL  UL  2  a  ^iw  ^Y£a¥&. 
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efficacy  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  for  John  calls  Him  the  propitiation 
"  for  ihe  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  in  the  same  sentence,  and  therefore 
in  the  same  sense,  in  which,  with  reference  to  himself  and  the  belieT- 
ing  Jews  to  whom  he  is  writing,  he  calls  Him  "  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  In  both  cases  they  declare  salvation  to  be  its  effect ;  for 
our  Lord  affirms  that  He  was  sent  **  that  the  world,  through  Him, 
might  be  saved;*'  and  what  more  is  affirmed  when  it  is  said  tiiat 
"He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sinsi"  And  this  suggests 
another  point  which  has  been  made  good  in  this  controversy — namely, 
that  if  the  mere  use  of  universal  terms  in  connection  with  Christ's 
death  is  sufficient  to  prove  universal  atonement,  such  passages  as  the 
following  must  be  held  to  prove  universal  salvation : — "  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  wiU  draw  all  men  unto  Me ;"  "  As  in  Adam 
all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ;"  ^*  As  by  the  offence  of 
one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,  so  by  the  righteous- 
ness of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justification  of  life.** 
And,  in  a  word,  it  has  been  proved,  by  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
passages  in  which  such  universal  terms  occur,  that  the  reference  in 
them  is  not  to  all  men  without  exception^  but  to  all  men  without 
distinction,  Gentiles  and  Jews  alike. 

But  the  position  which  has  been  shown  to  be  thus  weak  and 
untenable,  is  not  the  mainstay  of  the  advocates  of  universal  atone- 
ment in  our  Calvinistic  Churches.  What  they  chiefly  rely  on  is,  the 
alleged  inconsistency  of  a  limited  atonement  with  the  uuiversal  call  of 
the  Gospel.  According  to  them,  the  doctrine  that  Christ,  by  His 
death,  has  provided  salvation  for  the  elect  only,  is  incompatible  with 
the  unrestricted  and  personal  offer  of  salvation  which  is  made  in  the 
Gospel  to  all.  It  casts  discredit  on  God's  sincerity  and  good  fiEtith  in 
making  the  offer.  It  fetters  ministers  in  proclaiming  the  offer.  It 
perplexes  sinners  as  to  their  warrant  to  accept  the  offer.  But  from 
all  these  difficulties  (say  they)  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement  is 
fr^e.  Let  it  be  seen  that  Christ,  by  dying  for  all,  has  made  salvation 
legally  available  to  all,  and  you  both  vindicate  the  Divine  sincerity 
in  offering  it  to  all,  and  furnish  a  clear  and  encouraging  warrant  to 
all  and  every  one  to  accept  of  it. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  fitted  to  sound  plausibly  in  the 
ears  of  those — and,  we  fear,  they  are  the  majority  in  our  day — ^who 
think  superficially  and  loosely  on  the  truths  of  religion.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  inquu*e  how  far  it  is  well-founded.  In  doing  this,  we 
think  wo  can  show  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  and  definite  atonement  with  the  universal  call  of 
the  Gospel,  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  them ;  and  that,  while 
the  supposition  of  a  universal  atonement  does  not  remove,  or  in  the 
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least  degree  lessen,  the  real  difficulty  which  exists  in  the  case,  it  is 
attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  and  objections  peculiar  to  itself. 
L  We  frankly  admit  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  foot  of  an  atonement  which  provides  salvation  for  the  elect  only 
with  the  &ct  of  the  offer  of  that  salvation  to  all.     The  difficulty  lies 
not^  however,  as  is  allied,  in  God's  making  the  offer  to  alL     The 
real  point  and  stress  of  it  lies  in  His  holding  all  responsible  for  the 
aooeptance  of  the  offer.     It  lies  in  the  effort  to  see  how  He  can  hold 
men  responsible  for  not  accepting  a  salvation  which  was  not  merely 
not  provided  for  them,  but  which,  according  to  His  purpose  and  fore- 
knowledge, was  never  to  be  theirs.     But  this  is  a  difficulty  which  is 
in  no  way  peculiar  to  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  and  definite  atone- 
ment.    It  is  a  difficulty  which  attaches  equally,  as  we  shaU  see,  to 
the  doctrine  of  those  who,  while  believing  in  a  universal  atonement, 
believe  at  the  same  time  in  an  eternal  and  unconditional  decree  of 
election.     Nay,  it  is  a  difficulty  which  presses  no  less  against  the 
Arminian,  who,  discarding  the  doctrine  of  flection,  admits  the  abso- 
late  and  infaUible  foreknowledge  of  God.     Indeed,  it  is  a  difficulty 
from  which  there  is  no  refuge  but  in  Atheism ;  for,  while  men  admit 
that  there  is  an  omniscient  God  who  knows  aU  things  infallibly  from 
the  beginning,  and  can  only  so  know  them  because  He  has  sovereignly 
and  sorely  fixed  them,  they  will  never  be  able  to  reconcile  the  freedom 
and  responsibility,  of  which  every  one  is  conscious,  with  His  bounding 
and  all-controlling  sovereignty.     We  are  under  no  obligation,  there- 
fore, to  solve  a  problem  which  shadows  with  its  impenetrable  mystery 
the  belief  of  Arminian  and  Calvinist  alike.     And,  after  all,  though 
the  solution  would  satisfy  our  reason,  it  would  not  help  our  faith. 
We  find  it  revealed  in  God's  Word,  that  "  the  Good  Shepherd  givoth 
His  life  for  the  sheep."     We  find  it  also  revealed  there  that  the  whole 
salvation  secured  by  His  death  is  offered  alike  to  alL     We  believe 
both  facts  on  the  authority  of  the  great  Rcvealer.     We  cannot  recon- 
cile them ;  enough  for  us  to  be  assiu*ed  that  He  can.     The  mystery 
that  hangs  over  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  only  serves  to 
show  that  the  revelation  which  discloses  both  is  the  emanation  of  an 
Infinite  Mind ;  and  so  instead  of  stumbling  faith  it  strengthens  it ; 
for  faith  delights  to  find  itself  leaning  on  a  God  so  great  that  His 
judgments  are  unsearchable  and  His  ways  past  finding  out 

The  two  facts,  we  admit,  are  incapable  of  reconciliation  in  our 
present  state  of  being ;  but  the  question  between  us  and  the  advocates 
of  universal  atonement  is.  Are  they  logically  or  morally  inconsistent  1 
The  relation  between  them  is  above  reason ;  is  it  in  any  way  contrary 
to  reason,  when  reason  is  enlightened  by  the  Word  of  Godi  We 
think  not ;  we  think  there  are  considerations,  and  we  proceed  shortly^ 
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to  mention  some  of  them,  which  show  that  an  atonement,  limited  in 
destination  to  the  elect,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  univenal 
oall  of  the  Gospel,  whether  that  call  is  viewed  as  proceeding  from 
€rod,  as  proclaimed  by  His  ambassadors,  or  as  holding  out  a  warrant 
for  faith  to  the  sinner. 

1.  Let  us  view  the  call  in  relation  to  God.     Is  it -the  case,  as  we 
are  told,  that  He  cannot  truthfully  and  consistently  call  upon  all  to 
accept  a  salvation  which  He  has  provided  only  for  some  1    Without 
presuming  to  explain  the  mystery  of  His  ways,  or  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  we  think  it  can  be  made  plain  that  His  procedure 
here  is  as  worthy  of  His  truth  as  of  all  His  perfections.     Let  it  be 
considered  (1)  that  in  the  Gospel  call  He  asserts  only  what  is  Eii 
right,  and  what  is  equally  the  duty  of  all.     Has  He  not  an  absolute 
right  to  command  His  rebel  and  apostate  creatures  to  return  to  Him- 
self through  the  way  He  has  appointed  1     Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  of 
them  alike  to  return  to  Him  through  that  way,  on  the  ground  of  the 
mere  intimation  of  His  sovereign  wiUI     And  if  this  is  His  moral  right 
and  their  moral  duty,  is  it  not  morally  consistent  on  His  part — does 
He  not  act  in  most  true  and  just  and  becoming  harmony  with  His 
character  and  glory  as  their  Sovereign  Ruler — when  in  the  Gospel 
call  He  asserts  His  right,  and  commands  them  to  do  their  duty,  so 
long  as  any  secret  purpose  He  may  have  regarding  them  is  kept 
entirely  to  Himself,  and  does  not  put  the  slightest  restraint  on  the 
freedom  of  their  wills  ?    And  is  there  no  danger  of  fostering  the  pride 
and  presumption  of  the  carnal  heart  of  sinners^  by  speaking  as  if  their 
disowned  Maker  and  Sovereign  could  not  rightfully  or  consistontly 
call  on  them  to  submit  to  His  mercy  and  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  Him,  until  by  revealing  an  atonement  made  for  all,  and  so  for  them. 
He  has  given  them  some  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  His  intentions 
toward  themi    What  right  have  they  to  question  the  sincerity  of 
His  intentions  in  any  case,  but  especially  (2)  when  it  is  considered 
that  He  can  and  does,  in  every  case,  perform  the  promise  given  in  the 
Gospel  call  to  all  who  comply  with  its  term^l    In  that  call  He  promises 
salvation  to  sinners ;  we  do  not  say  on  condition  of  their  believing,  for 
we  dislike  a  word  of  such  legal  sound  as  condition,  applied  to  what  is 
only  a  free  receiving  of  what  He  freely  gives ;  but  He  promises  them 
salvation  in  the  way  of  their  believing,  and  in  the  way  of  their  believ- 
ing only.     ''Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved."     "  Whosoever  belie veth  on  Him  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."     "  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to 
every  one  that  believeth."    So  runs  invariably  the  great  promise  of 
God  in  the  Gkwspel — a  free  and  whole  salvation  to  all — but  that  to  all 
only  in  the  way  of  their  believing.    And  is  not  the  promise  in  every 
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case  made  good'?  Does  He  not  give  salvation  as  He  promises  to 
"every  one  that  believethi"  When  did  He  ever  deny  salvation  to 
the  believing  sinner  1  And  since  He  never  promises  salvation  to  any 
hut  the  believing  sinner,  where  is  there  room  for  the  least  question  as 
to  His  truth  and  sincerity  1  Whatever  may  be  His  secret  purposes 
r^isrding  men  in  connection  with  the  atonement,  the  only  purpose 
He  reveals  in  the  Gospel  call  is  His  purpose  to  save  all  and  eveiy  one 
who  believes ;  and  since  He  can,  and  does,  and  will  infallibly  save 
every  one  who  believes,  we  may  well  ask  in  wonder,  why  this  should 
not  oall  forth  an  adoring  acknowledgment  of  His  truth,  instead  of  a 
presumptuous  questioning  of  its  existence)  And  He  is  seen  to  be 
gloriously  wise  as  well  as  true  in  addressing  the  call  of  His  Gk>spel  to 
ally  when  we  consider  (3)  His  purpose  in  it  regarding  the  elect.  It  is 
His  means  of  gathering  the  objects  of  His  love  out  from  among  a  race 
with  whom  they  are  one  in  sin  and  one  in  ruin,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  how  the  glory  of  His  grace  would  be  equally  advanced  in 
gathering  them  out  otherwise.  How  does  the  gloiy  of  His  distin- 
guishing grace  to  them  appear  in  calling  them  to  Himself  under  the 
moral  character  common  to  them  with  the  race — as  ''  stout-hearted 
and  far  from  righteousness" — ^as  "the  wicked"  and  ''the  un- 
righteous"— as  they  "that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden;"  and  this 
can  only  be  by  a  common  call.  How  does  the  excellency  of  the 
power  appear  to  be  of  God,  and  not  of  the  instrumentality  employed, 
when  they  are  seen  to  be  called  through  the  preaching  of  men,  who, 
because  they  are  creatures,  have  no  power  to  open  the  book  of  God's 
eternal  decrees  to  know  the  names  that  are  written  there,  and  who, 
because  they  are  foolish  and  sinful  creatures,  are  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  secret ;  this  also  necessitates  a  general  call. 
How,  again,  is  the  power  and  sovereignty  of  His  grace  toward  them 
made  conspicuously  apparent,  in  His  drawing  them  to  Himself, 
not  by  any  special  external  means,  but  by  the  secret,  invincible 
energy  of  His  Spirit,  working  in  them  mightily  through  the  same 
outward  call  that  is  addressed  in  vain  to  others;  this  also  fur- 
nishes an  all-wise  reason  for  that  call  being  addressed  alike  to 
alL  And  in  the  fact  that  their  faith  puts  special  honour  on 
Him,  as  resting,  not  on  any  previous  knowledge  they  have  of  their 
interest  in  His  love,  but  in  His  simple  truth  and  faithfulness  speaking 
to  them  in  such  invitations  and  promises  as  are  given  to  others  only 
to  be  despised,  we  have  yet  another  reason  for  a  universal  calL  In 
short  the  more  we  think  of  it,  the  more  will  we  see  His  wisdom  in 
ordering  that  the  Gospel  net  shall  be  let  down  into  the  wide  open 
sea  of  humanity,  bringing  up  both  good  fishes  and  bad,  that  the  glory 
of  Hii  grace  may  be  seen  in  gathering  the  good  to  Himself  and  ik^ 
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glory  of  His  justice  in  casting  the  bad  away.     And  this  leads  on  (4) 
to  another,  and  deeply  solemn,  and  even  dread  view  of  the  sabject, 
but  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  this  connection,  and  that  is, 
ike  effect  which  the  Gospel  call  is  designed  to  have  on  the  reprtkak, 
"  Behold,''  said  Simeon,  "  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  agam 
of  many  in  Israel  \  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against ;  that 
the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed."    "  For  judgment," 
says  Jesus,  "  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  who  see  not  might 
see,  and  that  they  who  see  might  be  made  blind.'*    Again,  He  sajB, 
"  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin; 
but  now  have  they  no  cloak  for  their  sin."    And  similar  the  teaching 
of  Paul,  when  dividing  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel  into  them  that  are 
saved  and  them  that  perish,  he  says^  "  To  the  one  we  are  the  savour 
of  death  unto  death ;  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 
These  passages  undoubtedly  teach  that  one  purpose  of  the  common 
revelation  and  call  of  the  Gospel  is  to  test  and  discover  the  character 
of  those  on  whom  Crod  wills  not  to  have  mercy;  to  bring  to  light 
their  latent  and  incorrigible  enmity  to  His  truth,  and  holiness,  and 
grace,  as  these  shine  forth  in  Him  who  is  the  brightness  of  His  glory; 
so  as  to  leave  them  without  excuse,  and  make  His  justice  in  their 
pimishment  more  manifest  and  glorious  in  view  of  alL     In  their  case 
the  call  of  the  Gospel  is  the  fan  in  the  hand  of  the  Great  Husband- 
man, separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  so  that,  its  inherent  worth- 
lessness  and  vilcness  appearing.  His  justice  may  be  glorified  in  casting 
it  into  the  fire. 

2.  Holding  such  considerations  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  show  not 
merely  the  consistency  but  the  glory  of  the  Divine  character,  in  giving 
the  universal  offer  of  salvation  to  men,  we  need  not  spend  much  time 
in  inquiring  whether  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement  is  necessary 
to  warrant  ministers  to  make  fiill  and  unfettered  proclamation  of  it 
We  might  answer  that  question  by  an  appeal  to  fact  The  majority 
of  Christ's  ministers,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  downward,  have 
proclaimed  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  an  atonement  destined  only  for  the  elect  Would  it  not 
be  alike  false  and  calumnious  to  say  that  they  have  not  proclaimed  it 
as  freely,  as  unrestrictedly,  as  earnestly,  and,  we  may  add,  as  success- 
fully, as  the  preachers  of  universal  atonement  have  ever  done  1  And 
have  they  not  had  a  warrant  for  so  proclaiming  it  as  ample  and 
authoritative  \  True,  they  have  sought  no  other  warrant  than 
Christ's  great  commission — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature ; "  but  will  any  Universalist  show  that  he 
has  a  larger  and  more  valid  warrant  for  offering  salvation  to  all,  than 
that  command  of  the  Lord  to  offer  It  \^  e\eTy  cx«a.\A>x^%    \\.S&*\s£s:^!«p 
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sible ;  and  he  dishonours  the  Lord  if  he  deems  it  insufficient  The 
ambassador  has  no  right  to  inquire  into  his  Sovereign's  secret  pur- 
poses and  intentions,  even  in  connection  with  the  message  he  carries. 
Enough  for  hhn  to  deliyer  the  message  as  it  is  given  him ;  and  he 
would  be  regarded  as  insulting  his  Royal  Master  were  he  to  say,  "  I 
cannot  make  this  promise,  deliver  this  invitation,  negotiate  this  treaty, 
in  Tour  name,  tiU  You  have  shown  me  that  You  have  made  provision 
for  giving  effect  to  Your  word,  and  do  honestly  intend  to  do  it*?  No 
ambassador  would  insult  his  earthly  king  in  that  way  :  and  we  put 
it  to  all,  if  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  kings  treat  Him  with 
less  dishonour,  who  speak  as  if  they  cannot  offer  His  blood-bought 
salvation  to  all  merely  on  the  groimd  that  He  commands  them  to  offer 
it  to  aU,  but  must  have  some  guarantee  for  His  honesty  and  sincerity 
in  the  doctrine  that  by  making  universal  atonement  He  has  really 
provided  it  for  all  1 

3.  In  fine,  have  the  advocates  of  universal  atonement  any  grounds 
for  alleging  that  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  died  to  provide  salvation 
for  the  elect  only,  raises  a  perplexing  and  discouraging  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  sinner  as  to  his  warrant  to  receive  it  1  We  venture  to 
think  that  the  cases  are  few  in  which  such  a  doubt  is  honestly  felt 
We  know  it  is  sometimes  professed  by  sinners  who  are  seeking  some 
excuse  by  which  to  justify  their  unbelief  But,  judging  from  our 
reading  and  observation,  we  would  say  it  is  rarely  felt  by  sinners  who 
are  really  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  and  whose 
one  absorbing  question  is — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  In  any 
case,  however,  it  is  a  doubt  which  is  unwarrantable  and  sinful,  and 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  such.  The  sinner  ought  to  be  told  that  he 
has  no  right  to  start  difficulties  about  God  having  provided  salvation 
only  for  some,  while  God  is  inviting  and  commanding  him  to  receive  a 
free  and  fiill  salvation,  and  he  will  not  have  it  He  should  be  in- 
structed that  it  is  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  unavailing  for  him  to  piy 
mto  the  "  secret  things  "  which  "  belong  to  God,"  while  wilfully  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  "  things  revealed  "  which  belong  to  him,  and  which 
famish  the  only  warrant  of  his  faith  and  the  only  rule  of  his  duty. 
Whether  Christ  died  for  many  or  for  few,  the  one  thing  which,  as  a 
perishing  sinner,  he  has  to  do,  and  the  only  thing  which  will  avail  him 
to  do,  is  to  **  hear  God's  voice  to-day  and  harden  not  his  heart"  It 
will  do  him  no  good  to  know  that  Christ  died  for  him,  until  he  obeys 
Qod's  call  to  accept  of  Him ;  and  he  dishonours  the  infinite  authority 
and  truth  and  mercy  of  God  if  he  seeks  anything  other  or  more  than 
His  call  to  warrant  the  act  of  acceptance.  God  is  offering  Christ  to  . 
him  as  freely  and  fully  as  to  any  other.  God  ia  inNvlvni^  vcA  ^i^=i<ft>H 
imnding  bim  to  receive  Christ  as  directly  and  aui\xoi\\aXVsf\^  ^f''' 
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other.  In  the  way  of  his  consenting  to  receive  Christ,  God  is  pro- 
mising him  the  whole  salvation  which  Christ  died  to  procure,  as 
unstintedly  as  though  it  had  been  procured  for  hunself  alone.  Turn 
your  eyes,  O  sinner,  to  these  offers,  invitations,  commands,  promises 
of  the  God  who  can  save  all  who  believe  consistently  with  the  honour 
of  His  justice,  and  who  wills  not  that  you  should  perish.  These  fiuth- 
ful  words  of  God  are  your  only  warrant  of  faith.  Receive  Christ  on 
the  ground  of  them,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  you  will  have  the 
assurance  of  interest  in  His  atonement  you  are  now  vainly  seeking, 
and  be  able  to  say,  in  the  blessed  confidence  of  appropriation,  ''  He 
loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  Refuse  to  receive  Christ  on  the 
groimd  of  them,  and  all  the  cavils  and  objections  you  may  start  about 
the  Divine  purpose  in  the  atonement  will  only  be  regarded  as  being, 
what  in  truth  they  really  are,  manifestations  of  the  imbelief  that 
makes  God  a  liar,  and  marks  you  out  as  ''  condemned  already." 

(To  he  continued,) 


INCIDENTS  OF  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

(Continued  from  Page  339. ) 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation  provision  was  made  for  saving 
the  ''  man-slayer " — one  who  unintentionally  took  away  the  life  of 
another.  Six  cities  were  appointed — "  cities  of  refuge  ** — three  on  the 
east  and  three  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  to  the  nearest  of  which  the 
offender  might  flee ;  and  once  within  the  gates,  he  was  safe  from  the 
public  ''  avenger  of  blood  "  till  he  was  regularly  tried.  These  cities 
were  situated  on  eminences,  or  plains,  and  at  easy  distances ;  and,  in 
order  that  the  fugitive  might  not  miss  the  way,  '^  finger-posts "  were 
erected  at  cross-ways  for  his  guidance.  The  most  northern  of  the  cities 
of  refuge  was  Kbdbsh-naphtali,  to  which  our  narrative  had  reached  at 
the  close  of  last  chapter.  Kedesh  was  a  royal  and  also  a  sacred  city 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  conquered  by  Joshua.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Barak,  and  from  it  he  was  called  by  Deborah  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country.  Here  he  mustered  ten  thousand  of  the  warriors  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  the  little  army  with  which  he  defeated  the  host 
of  Sisera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon.  And  somewhere  in  this  locality 
stood  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin,  King  of  the  Canaanites.  Through 
the  lattice  of  one  of  the  lordly  mansions  of  this  ancient  city  '*  the 
mother  of  Sisera  looked  out,"  anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle, 
,^'Mad  cried,  W^^  *'  ^>«  diariot  «o  long  m  ^mvQ%,^V)  \«rr)  >dM^'«\Mi& 
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of  his  chariot?"  Little  did  she  imagine  that  her  warrior  son,  after 
being  defeated  on  the  field,  had  igDominiously  fallen  a  victim  under 
the  hammer  of  Jael  the  Kenite.  ^'  The  black  tents  of  the  Turkm&n 
aod  Kordfl — strangers  like  the  Kenites — may  still  be  seen,"  says 
Murray — and  as  we  saw  for  ourselves — **  pitched  among  the  oaks  and 
terebinths  that  encompass  the  little  plain  of  Kedesh  ;  proving  that 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years  the  state  of  society  in 
the  country  is  but  little  changed." 

Kedesh  retains  to  this  day  numerous  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
and  beauty.  Situated  on  a  grassy,  fertile  plain,  embosomed  in  woody 
hills,  its  position  is  singularly  beautiful.  Its  modem  representative,  a 
small  village,  stands  on  the  base  of  one  of  these  hills  from  which  verdant 
slopes  run  down  towards  the  plain.  Large  portions  of  the  old  city  are 
scattered  up  and  down  over  the  locality,  and  some  considerable  archi- 
tectural remains  are  still  accessible  to  investigation.  The  inhabitants 
being  reputed  as  neither  hospitable  nor  courteous  to  strangers^  we  fired 
a  few  shots  on  our  arrival  to  let  them  know  that  we  had  powder  as  well 
as  pistols,  and  then  proceeded  to  inspect  the  ruins.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  plain,  after  plodding  through  a  field  of  barley,  we  came  upon  a 
collection  of  remarkable  sarcophagi.  They  stood  on  a  massive  platform 
of  masonry  about  six  feet  high.  Close  to  these  were  a  double  sarco- 
phagus, and  several  single  ones,  some  of  them  with  horizontal,  and 
others  with  sloping  lids  or  covers.  The  outsides  of  all  of  them  were 
richly  sculptured  with  figures  and  wreaths,  and  what  had  the  appearance 
of  letters,  but  so  defaced  as  not  to  be  deciphered.  Farther  east  stood 
a  large  structure  composed  of  heavy  stones  elaborately  worked.  A 
portion  of  this  ruin  consisted  of  a  wall,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  central 
doorway  with  side-portals,  nearly  perfect,  and  enriched  with  wreaths 
and  flowers.  A  large  shaft  lay  in  front  of  the  building,  partially 
embedded  in  the  earth  which  bore  a  luxuriant  crop  of  thistles.  These 
relics  were  specially  interesting  to  Mr.  £. ;  and  while  examining  closely 
the  archway,  he  narrowly  escaped  the  fangs  of  a  young  serpent  which 
lay  entwined  among  the  carved  work.  A  little  to  the  north  of  these 
was  another  group  of  remains  of  a  more  mixed  character,  but  all 
indicating  wonderful  power  and  skill  in  architecture  and  sculpture* 
The  history  of  Kedesh  being  obscure,  the  age  of  these  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  architecture  is  also  uncertain.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  a  large 
wealthy  city  once  stood  here,  and  that  these  sculptured  tombs  contain 
the  dust  of  what  history  calls  the  '^  mighty  dead." 

The  traveller  from  Kedesh  has  a  choice  of  roads.     He  may  proceed 
aeross  the  Lebanon  direct  to  Beyrout ;  he  may  turn  te  the  west,  and, 
through  wild  mountainous  scenery,  in  two  days  reach  the  imn^oin^YC^^ 
Qfhe  mMjrtake  the  e&atern  route  towards  Dan,  Ccdsai^^  Wi\\YI>\«vd^ 
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Mount  Hermon.  According  to  Murray^  no  tour  in  Palestine  is  MB- 
plete  that  does  not  include  a  visit  to  Tyre.  We  felt  the  truth  of  this, 
and  longed  to  see  the  site  and  remains  of  that  once  wonderful  dfty ; 
but,  like  the  majority  of  travellers,  had  to  be  content  with  a  ohoioe. 
The  easterly  route  being  by  far  the  more  interesting  in  Bible  scenes,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  that  course. 

In  the  morning,  while  our  mules  were  being  loaded,  we  revisited  some 
of  the  interesting  ruins  above  described.    Although  the  weather  through- 
out had  been  remarkably  fine,  the  rich  green  scenery  around  Kedeshytod 
the  balmy,  bracing  air  flowing  down  from  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  rendered 
that  morning  more  than  usually  pleasant.     Our  domestic  atmosphere, 
as  I  may  call  it,  was  turbid  enough.     Hassan  and  the  muleteers  bd 
**  slept  in,"  and  Moses  was  quite  in  a  state  of  excitement.     Hassan,  in 
turn,  gesticulated,  shouted,  and  yelled,  as  if  he  would  have  murdered  all 
around,  and,  consequently,  it  was  eight  o'clock  before  we  got  in  motion. 
Once  on  the  road,  speedily  we  got  into  the  thick  of  the  Gkdilean  moun- 
tains— a  succession  of  hills,  valleys,  dark  gorges  and  glens,  well  covered 
with  trees  and  shrubs.     The  road  was  bad,  and,  being  almost  invisible 
by  bush  and  brake,  very  unsafe.    The   natives  there  are  aU  Mela- 
wileh — a  high-minded  mountaineer  race,  but  said  to  be  generous  and 
friendly  to  strangers.     Moses  entertained  a  different  opinion  of  them, 
and  urged  us  to  keep  well  together,  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  **  bad 
men  and  wild  beasts."    Just  after  receiving  this  seasonable  exhortation 
we  discovered  that  Mr.  H.  was  awanting.     We  were  then  on  a  steep 
mountain  side,  and,  as  not  a  dozen  of  yards  could  be  seen  either  way, 
it  was  exactly  the  place  for  getting  bewildered.    Scarcely  had  we  drawn 
up  when  shouts  for  help  echoed  from  the  ravine  immediately  below. 
We  knew  his  voice,  and  supposed  some  mischief  had  happened.    Hassan 
instantly  dashed  down  through  the  brushwood,  and  found,  happily,  that 
nothing  worse  than  another  saddle  break-down  had  occurred.     A  ride 
of  an  hour-and-half  brought  us  to  Meis  el-Jebd — a  large  village  situated 
on  an  upland  plain.      Beyond  this  we  entered  a  beautifully  wooded 
region,  full  of  all  that  makes  a  landscape  picturesque,  romantic,  and 
lovely.     From  several  points  we  got  magnificent  glimpses  of  the  more 
distant  country ;  among  others,  the  spacious  plain  of  Hiileh — a  noble, 
well-watered  district  in  the  midst  of  a  parched  land. 

These  mountains  and  plains,  if  properly  cultivated,  are  capable  of 
supporting  a  large  population.  The  present  inhabitants  are  quite 
numerous  enough  to  render  travelling  dangerous.  Yet  the  country  may 
be  said  to  be  empty.  For  miles  not  a  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen 
— nothing  but  nature  wasting  its  riches  and  beauty  on  the  desert  air. 
Hunin,  a  small  village^  is  the  most  remarkable  spot  in  this  locality. 

Though  once  one  of  the  strongest  {qiIxqsaqi^  m  tV«  ^QxniXs^  /v^\^^t(^ 
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the  ruins,  its  history  is  unknown.  Massive  fuundatiuiiS  and  portions  of 
the  castle  and  tower  still  remain.  The  masonry,  it  is  said,  includes 
specimens  of  the  style  of  every  race  that  have  held  the  country  from  the 
ancient  PhoBnicians  down  to  the  modem  Turks.  We  had  no  leisure 
to  investigate  these  minute  distinctions.  Portions  of  the  architecture 
which  we  did  examine  were  of  the  most  exquisite  order,  and  we  hrought 
away  specimens  of  the  stones,  which  were  of  shaded  marhle.  The  view 
from  these  ruins  was  extensive  and  grand^  and  the  relics  of  the  once 
fixdifblness  of  Hunin  —  vines  creeping  along  the  ground  and  rooting 
themselves — were  quite  as  pleasing.  Dr.  Rohinson  supposes  that  Hunin 
stands  on  the  site  of  Beth-Behohy  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dan. 
Thai  it  does  so  is  highly  probahle,  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Rehob, 
the  most  northern  point  reached  by  the  spies  who  were  sent  to  search 
the  land.  **  They  went  up  and  searched  the  land,  from  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath." 

The  descent  into  Wady-Merom^  or  plain  of  HiUeh^  was  steep  and 
difficult.  The  jagged  rocks  which  composed  the  declivity  being  par- 
tially concealed  by  thickets  of  copse  and  dwarf-oak  were  extremely 
dangerous^  as  any  moment  we  might  have  ridden  over  a  precipice.  A 
narrow  ridge  here  divides  Hiileh  from  the  plain  of  Merj-AifCmy  the  Ijon 
of  Scripture.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge^  or  tell^  stands  the  village  of 
Ahily  the  site  of  Abbl-Beth-Maacuah^  or  Abel-Maim.  By  the  nn- 
brotherly  suggestion  of  Asa^  King  of  Judah^  this  and  neighbouring 
cities  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Benhadad^  King  of  Damascus. 
^  So  Benhadad  hearkened  unto  King  Asa^  and  smote  Ijon^  and  Dan^ 
and  Abel-beth-maachah^  and  all  Cinneroth^  with  all  the  land  of  Naph- 
tali."  Hermon  now  rose  majestically  on  our  left^  and  seemed  quite 
near,  its  sharp  peaks  looking  as  if  they  had  been  split  up  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  crossing  the  stony  northern  section  of  the  Huleh,  the  stream 
Meij  'Ay^n,  and  the  deep  torrent  Nahr  Hasbany,  we  reached  Ttll  tU 
Kddyj  the  site  of  Laish^  capital  of  Dan. 

Few  things  surprise  the  traveller  in  Palestine  more  than  the  rapid 
changes  of  scenery.  In  this  quarter  every  half-mile  drew  aside  a  fresh 
fold  of  the  curtain^  the  one  view  often  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  which  preceded.  While  this  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  Dan  is 
mountainous  (for  Dan  proper  lay  along  the  coast  south  of  Jaffa)^  its 
extraordinary  fertility  and  beauty  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  conten- 
tion among  the  native  tribes  to  this  day^  as  it  was  originally  to  the 
Danites  themselves.  Beyond  Tell  el-Kady  our  path  winded  eastward 
over  a  moderately  level  country^  through  forests  of  the  oak  great  and 
imall.  On  every  side  the  hawthorn,  myrtle,  and  oleander,  in  fall 
bloom^  grew  in  profaaionj  the  perfume  of  which  ^aa  ^Xiao^X  o^^x^-^^- 
%/  the  ground  was  carpeted  with  turf  of  the  finest  gce^ii^wir 
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With  wild  flowers  of  every  hue.  A  short  ride  through  this  delightful 
scenery  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Banias^  standing  amid  the  mios  of 
Caesarea  Philippi  or  Baaii-Gad  of  Scripture. 

Banias  is  one  of  the  deeply  interesting  spots  of  Palestine.  Its  early 
history  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Robinson  and  travellers  generally  have  iden- 
tified it  with  "  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hermon,"  as  described  by  Joshua.  From  this,  and  other  references  in 
Scripture  history,  it  is  certain  that  Baal-gad  stood  in  this  locality,  and 
from  the  relics  of  Baal  still  traceable,  there  is  no  ground  for  doubting 
that  this  was  the  place.  Some  fanatical  priest  of  Pan,  discovering  its 
suitability  for  his  idol  worship,  is  supposed  to  have  consecrated  it  to  that 
god,  hence  it  acquired  the  name  Paneas,  or  Banias.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  Roman  age  and  the  rule  of  Herod  the  Great  that  it  became  cele- 
brated in  history.  That  architectural  Prince  greatly  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  city  by  rearing  a  splendid  temple,  a  fortress  and  citadel, 
and  many  other  costly  buildings  ;  and  Philip,  the  Tetrarch  of  Iturea, 
called  it  Caesareay  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and  PhUippi, 
in  honour  of  himself,  to  distinguish  it  from  Caasarea  on  the  coast. 
One  idolatrous  name  thus  superseded  another,  but  these  foreign  titles 
were  soon  forgotten,  and  its  former  name,  Bdnias,  restored,  by  which  it 
is  best  known  at  the  present  day. 

The  site  of  Banias  was  worthy  of  a  grand  city.  On  a  magnificent 
terrace,  forming  the  first  step  on  the  southern  side  of  Hermon,  and  cat 
down  on  each  side  by  a  deep  ravine,  lie  scattered  the  ruins  of  Oaosarea 
Philippi.  Though  in  a  hiUy  country,  this  is  a  paradise  of  groves, 
orchards,  and  gardens.  The  oak,  olive,  and  fig-tree  revel  in  their  native 
soil ;  sycamores,  hawthorn,  and  myrtle  mingle  in  common  ;  and  rich 
grassy  glades,  intersected  by  streams  of  water  clear  as  crystal,  fill  up 
the  spaces  between.  Sheltered  by  the  mountains  from  blasting  winds, 
hot  from  its  relatively  low  position,  watered  below  by  the  springs  of 
Hermon,  and  refreshed  from  above  by  the  evening  dews,  the  climate  is 
one  of  the  most  salubrious  in  the  world. 

But  it  is  the  great  fountain — the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan — that 
forms  the  chief  object  of  attraction  at  Banias.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  reddish  limestone 
rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  At  its  base  is  a  dark  cave 
partly  concealed  by  natural  rock,  and  partly  by  the  debris  of  buildings 
which  has  been  thrown  into  it.  From  among  these  stones  burst  forth 
the  waters  of  the  fountain.  The  natural  features,  beauty,  and  strength 
of  the  fountain  are  now  marred  by  the  water  being  forced  to  spread  and 
find  its  way  through  ruins  and  rubbish.  Notwithstanding,  within  a  few 
jarda  of  the  cliff  its  separated  parts  unite,  become  a  rapid  torrent,  dash 
for  4  short  diitauoe  along  a  rocky-\>ed,  and  tWk  ^\w\i%^  ^^^^^  ^\^\^ 
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into  a  dark  rapine.  Striotly  speaking  this  is  not  the  soaroe  of  the 
Jordan,  which  is  to  be  found  a  few  miles  farther  north  among  the  roots 
of  Hermon.  This  fountain,  however,  flows  from  the  same  source  by  a 
sabterraneous  passage  ;  it  is  here  that  it  first  assumes  the  proportions  of 
a  river ;  and  the  unparalleled  fact  that  it  springs  into  existence  at  one 
'bonnd,  well  entitles  it  to  be  considered  the  "upper  source*'  of  the 
sacred  river. 

It  was  on  Saturday  evening  that  we  reached  Banias.  We  had  had 
a  week's  hard  riding,  and,  however  undesirable  the  place  in  other 
respects  for  spending  the  Sabbath,  we  gladly  hailed  its  return.  Our 
muleteers  had  arrived  before  us.  and  had  our  tents  pitched.  They  had 
come  by  a  near,  but  bad  road,  through  the  malarious  swamps  of  the 
HtHehy  and  both  men  and  beasts  were  sadly  bespuittered  with  slime  and 
mud.  Our  horses  too,  were  more  than  ordinarily  fagged,  but  Arab 
horses  are  wonderful  creatures.  Hassan  turned  them  adrift  among  the 
luzariant  grass,  and  it  was  surprising  how  easily  they  were  satisfied, 
although  they  had  tasted  nothing  since  morning.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  they  darted  off,  of  their  own  accord,  at  full  gallop,  as  if  they 
had  been  fresh  from  the  stall,  described  a  wide  circle,  and  must  have 
run  several  miles  before  they  quieted  down.  Up  to  this  time  the 
weather,  though  hot,  had  favoured  us  to  our  heart's  content.  Some- 
times we  longed  for  a  cloud  to  screen  us  from  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  that  a  drop  of  rain  would  fall  to  refresh  the  parched  lips  of  nature. 
Yet  we  were  able,  day  after  day,  to  pursue  our  journey  without  losin^^ 
an  hour.  This  evening  at  Banias,  however,  a  change  came  over  us  in 
this  respect.  A  slight  shower  fell  during  the  afternoon,  a  sultry 
portentous  calm  followed,  and  after  sunset  heavy  clouds  rolled  over  the 
peaks  of  Hermon.  We  looked  for  rain,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming. 
While  at  dinner  it  began  to  fall,  and  that  in  right  earnest — a  literal 
pour.  The  site  of  our  encampment  being  a  level  sward,  we  expected 
to  be  deluged  below  as  well  as  above,  but  our  tents  resisted  it  wonder- 
fully and  we  suffered  little  inconvenience.  The  storm  of  lightning  and 
thunder  that  followed  was  still  less  desirable.  Flashes  of  lightning 
followed  each  other  with  painful  rapidity,  and  peals  of  thunder  rolled 
down  the  sides  and  through  the  caverns  of  Hermon  with  terrific  noise, 
such  as  we  had  never  heard  before.  The  Jordan,  too.  responded  to  the 
storm,  the  mountain  streams  quickly  swelled  it  to  the  brim^  and  career- 
ing along  its  rocky  channel,  scattered  angry  foam  on  every  side.  By 
ten  o'clock  the  elements  had  expended  their  fury,  the  rain  ceased  for  a 
time,  the  night  though  calm  was  dismally  dark,  and  except  the  roaring 
river  everything  had  resumed  its  wonted  stillness.  Our  muleteers  had 
no  covering,  and  the  few  rags  they  carried  on  their  back  ^evi  Ciom- 
pletelf  drenched.     But   they  were    as   easily  dried.     On  \\i<ft  i^u 
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moderatiDg  they  oat  down  a  large  tree  and  soon  had  a  blazing  fire  of 
the  branches.  However  much  we  cared  for  their  comfort,  had  we  been 
framed  of  this  we  might  have  prevented  it,  for  there  was  no  small  risk 
of  setting  the  neighbouring  trees  on  fire,  which  would  have  brought  the 
natives  on  us  with  a  vengeance.  Hassan,  who,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  was  a  lively,  good-natured  fellow,  was  the  prime  mover  in  this. 
And,  after  getting  up  something  like  a  bonfire,  he  arranged  for  our 
amusement  and  his  own  benefit  an  Arab  concert.  Afler  some  cantrap 
movements,  he  formed  his  ^^ company"  into  a  semi-circle,  facing  the 
fire,  made  them  join  hands,  and  then  gave  them  the  key-note  of  a  most 
hideous  and  barbarous  air. 

If  these  hapless  members  of  our  common  family  have  few  enjoy- 
ments, they  have  still  fewer  cares  beyond  the  passing  hour.  Wet  and 
dirty  as  they  were,  they  managed  to  rig  their  turbans  afresh  ;  Hassan 
donned  a  dry  Druze  jacket,  with  a  pagoda  painted  on  the  back,  and 
thus  attired  they  sang  with  amazing  glee,  held  each  other  by  the  hands 
and  swung  their  bodies  in  all  imaginable  postures,  and  beat  time  to 
their  own  music.  As  the  fire  lit  up  their  dark-red  faces,  their  fine 
white  teeth,  and  showed  the  full  proportions  of  their  odd  figures,  the 
more  than  gipsy  scene  might  have  been  taken  for  an  Indian  war-dance. 
However  absurd  the  comparison,  the  whole  affair  brought  most  vividly 
to  my  mind  the  witches  around  the  caldron  in  the  opening  scene  of 
Machethy  "  When  shall  we  three  meet  again,  in  thunder,  lightning,  or 
in  rain?''  We  asked  Moses  about  the  songs,  but  he  could  tell  us 
nothing,  as  the  language  was  unknown  to  him.  After  listening  for  a 
while  we  rewarded  the  performers  with  a  few  piastres,  and  a  comfort- 
able dinner  next  day,  for  which  we  received  many  expressions  of 
gratitude.  We  retired  early  to  bed,  but  not  to  a  comfortable  sleep. 
Banias  is  famed  for  vermin  of  all  sorts,  and  its  fleas  are  said  to  be  the 
best  biters  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  experienced  the  truth  of  this  ;  so 
that,  with  the  pelting  rain  on  our  canvas  roofs,  the  roaring  of  the 
Jordan,  and  these  vile  midnight  pests,  we  passed  a  restless  night.  The 
rain  having  found  its  way  through  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  I  awoke  in 
the  morning  to  find  that  my  feet  had  been  sleeping  in  a  pool  of  water. 

After  sunrise  all  was  calm,  fresh,  and  beautiful  as  the  day  before.  It 
was  the  Sabbath  day,  but  there  was  no  sanctuary  excepting  our  tents 
or  the  open  air.  The  gospel  had  at  one  period  been  preached  there, 
though  not  now  ;  and  however  much  we  could  have  wished  to  have 
seen  a  Christian  synagogue  at  Csesarea  Philippi,  we  had  our  Bibles, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  truth  that  the  worship  of  God  is  not  confined  to 
temples  made  with  hands.  For  several  hours  we  sat  on  a  large  slab  of 
stone  in  the  midst  of  the  Jordan,  and  read  the  Scriptures  relating  to 
important  events  which  had  been  witnessed  there.    In  the  coarse  of 
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our  journey  we  had  seen  many  of  the  soenea  of  our  Lord's  personal 
mimatej,  where  He  had  healed  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
Here  He  reoeived  and  exhibited  a  foretaste  of  His  own  heavenly  glory. 
Up  to  one  or  other  of  these  lofty  terraces  of  Harmon  Jesus  took  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  ^^  and  He  was  transfigured  before  them.  And  His 
raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so  as  no  fuller  on 
earth  can  white  them.  And  there  appeared  unto  them  Elias  with 
Moses  :  and  they  were  talking  with  Jesus.  .  .  .  And  there  was  a 
dead  that  overshadowed  them,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying,  Thb  is  my  beloved  Son  :  hear  Him." 

Leaving  Bethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  **  Jesus  came 
into  the  coasts  of  Caosarea  Philippi,"  and  in  conversation  drew  from  the 
lips  of  His  disciples  a  confession  of  their  belief  in  His  Divine  person 
and  character,  and  then  announced  to  them  the  solemn  fact,  ''How 
that  He  must  go  into  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders, 
and  chief  priests,  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the 
third  day."  To  confirm  their  faith,  and  comfort  their  hearts  in  prospect 
of  the  sufferings  He  was  to  endure,  they  were  admitted  to  the  scene 
of  transfiguration,  when,  for  the  time,  He  assumed  His  robes  of  heavenly 
glory,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

For  reasons  that  need  not  be  repeated  we  had  no  temptation  to  waste 
the  hours  of  Monday  morning  in  bed.     Besides,  we  had  the  more 
distant  ruins  of  Bani^  to  see,  and,  accordiDgly,  were  in  the  heart  of  the 
citadel  at  an  early  hour.     The  ruins  can  be  traced  for  many  hundreds 
of  yards,  but  the  principal  buildings  are  now  literally  in  the  dust  and 
not  to  be  seen.     Some  idea  of  their  original  extent  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  citadel  alone  covered  an  area  of  four  acres,  was 
enclosed  by  massive  walls  and  towers,  and  now  contains  in  one  of  its 
comers  the  modern  village  of  Banifis.    A  fioe  gateway,  several  arches, 
and  portions  of  walls  are  still  standing.     The  huge  stones  of  which  they 
ire  built  indicate  a  mechanical  power  unknown  to  modern  engineers, 
and  their  bevelled  edges  as  clearly  prove  their  high  antiquity.    Other 
remains  of  a  like  character  have  been  partially  exhumed,  and  altogether 
it  is  one  of  those  places  which  throws  into  the  shade  our  boasted  pro- 
fi^reas  in  science  and  art,  so  far  as  architecture  is  concerned.     ''  Castle 
Bani&g/'  crowning  the  hill,  possesses  similar  characteristics.     The  build- 
ing occupies  an  area  of  about  one  thousand  feet,  by  two  hundred  feet. 
*^  is  founded  on  rock,  in  which  there  are  large  cisterns  which  still 
contain  an  abundant  supply  of  water.    The  massive,  bevelled  stones  of 
which  the  walls  are  composed  are  said  to  be  unequalled  in  Syria,  except 
Dy  those  in  the  Haram  walls  of  Jerusalem.     The  extensive  view  from 
uie  ramparts,  its  almost  impregnable  walls,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  phwe,  owing  to  its  natural  fortifications,  must  bave  KiXi^'OT^^  *\\.  ^ 
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stronghold  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  early  ages.  In  any  hands 
bat  those  of  the  Turk,  this  noble  ruin,  the  finest  in  Syria,  would  have 
been  preserved  from  utter  decay^  into  which  it  is  fast  falling. 

Damascus  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Banias,  and  can  be  reached,  by 
hard  riding,  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  road  is  not  only  bad  but  thoroughly 
uninteresting,  being  little  else  than  a  desert  the  whole  way.  Murray 
gives  another  route  to  that  ancient  city,  of  four  days,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  bold  scenery,  is  little  better.  We  were  most  anxious 
to  visit  Damascus,  but  unwilling  to  purchase  the  pleasure  at  such  a 
waste  of  time,  and  therefore  resolved  to  cut  out  a  route  for  ourselves. 
By  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  we  were  again  traversing  the  rich, 
but  ill-kept  suburbs  of  Csesarea  Philippi.  Everjrthing  was  lovely,  and 
flowing  with  fragrance  after  the  rain,  and  no  finer  situation  could  be 
imagined — as  our  friend  Mr  E,  who  had  a  keen  eye  after  fine  sites, 
beautiful  buildings,  and  big  stones,  frequently  remarked — for  princely 
mansions.  Holding  to  the  right  we  reached  in  about  two  hours 
Tell.cl-Kady,  "The  Hill  of  the  Judge,"  the  site  of  Dan.  The  identity 
of  this  place  is  universally  admitted.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Phoonicians,  and  was  called  by  them  Leshcm,  or  Laish.  On  the  division 
of  the  country  by  Joshua,  a  portion  of  the  sea  coast,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Philistine's  country,  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Being  too 
strait  for  them,  **  they  sent  of  their  family  five  men  from  their  coasts, 
men  of  valour,  from  Zorah  and  from  Eshtaol,  to  spy  out  the  land,  and 
to  search  it."  Guided  by  circumstances,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  the 
Judges,  to  Laish,  they  at  once  discovered  the  rich  character  of  the 
country,  and  that,  from  the  luxurious  indolence  in  which  the  inhabitants 
lived,  it  could  easily  be  conquered.  Returning  to  their  brethren  they 
recommended  an  immediate  expedition  against  the  people  and  the 
place,  declaring  it  to  be  "  a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything 
that  is  in  the  earth."  Stimulated  by  ambition,  six  hundred  armed 
Danites,  led  by  the  spies,  marched  direct  on  Laish,  put  the  inhabitanta 
to  the  sword,  burnt  the  city,  and  built  another  in  its  room,  which 
thenceforth  was  called  Dan.  The  Danites  who  settled  there  were 
little  better  than  their  predecessors.  They  fell  at  once  into  idolatry  ; 
and  Jeroboam,  long  afterwards,  taking  advantage  of  their  apostasy, 
erected  among  them  a  temple  for  one  of  his  golden  calves.  Dan  is  still 
a  remarkable  place.  Its  wide-spread  ruins,  now  mostly  buried  in  the 
earth,  indicate  the  site  of  a  great  city.  The  large  fountain  whose 
water  bursts  out  from  a  cup-shaped  tell,  eighty  feet  above  the  plain,  is 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  a  chief  source  of  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  dbtrict. 

Palestine,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  spoken  of 
m  the  Soripturea  under  two  dosig;aationB — as  ihA  Laad  of  Promisb,  and 
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the  Land  of  Possbsbion.  The  former  includes  the  country  from  Hamath 
on  the  north  to  the  river  of  Egypt  on  the  south ;  and  from  the  river 
Bhiphrates  on  the  east  to  the  great  sea  on  the  west ;  while  the  latter 
embraoed  the  more  limited  territory  actually  conquered  and  possessed, 
&nd  commonly  described  as  *'  Dan  to  Beersheba." 

Ban  was  thus  a  border  inheritance,  and  as  we  crossed  the  plain  of 
XjoD,  and  reached  the  heights  beyond,  it  was  an  interesting  position  to 
stand  upon  the  line  which  divided  the  Promise  given  to  Abraham,  into 
fulfilled  and  unfulfilled  prophecy.     As  the  reader  has  learned,  up  to 
^his  point,  we  had  visited  almost  every  spot  of  special  interest  in  the 
Country.    Around  us  here  lay  scattered  the  ruins  of  Abel-maim,  Laish, 
^nd  GsBsarea  Philippi ;  away  on  our  left,  glittered  in  the  sun,  the  waters 
of  Merom,  where  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  Canaanites ; 
in  the  east  rose  Mount  Hermon — having  summer  at  its  feet,  spring  on 
its  shoulders,  and  winter  on  its  crown;  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
the  lofty  folds  of  Lebanon  which  seemed  to  roll  like  the  billows  of  a 
mighty  sea!     These  objects  were  gratifying  to  the  eye,  a  history  of 
themselves,  and  associated  with  much  that  is  wonderful  in  Bible  history  ; 
but  the  spot  on  which  we  then  stood  had  a  notable  significance  above 
and  beyond  them  all.     Canaan  was  promised  to  Israel,  and  the  promise 
was  fulfilled.     It  was  given  under  a  covenant  penalty,  and  the  penalty 
was  incurred  and  inflicted.     The  truth  of  that  is  so  evident  that  scep- 
ticism itself  has  been  compelled  to  own  it.     That  good  land,  blessed  by 
every  influence   <jf  heaven,  and  cared   for  by  the   Lord,  *'from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year,"  that  land  is  now 
in  utter  desolation,  its  goodly  cities  in  ruins,  and  its  rightful  owners  in 
captivity,  in  slavery,  or  a  reproach  among  the  nations.     But  it  shall 
not  always  be  so  ! 

From  this  point,  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  watershed  of 
Bible  history,  we  can  see  the  lines  both  of  the  past  and  the  future. 
That  the  veil  of  unbelief  will  be  removed  from  the  mind  of  Jacob's 
descendants  is  certain  ;  and  that  they  will  be  restored  to  their  former 
inheritance  is  more  than  probable.  The  heathen  arc  promised  to  Christ 
as  a  part  of  his  inheritance,  and  when  the  hour  of  fulfilment  arrives, 
Abrahams  prayer  for  Ishraael  will  come  into  remembrance,  and  the 
Arab  races  "  whose  hand  is  set  against  every  man,"  will  be  subdued 
by  Christianity.  The  western  nations,  long  blessed  with  civilisation, 
one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Word  of  God,  will  consecrate  their  wealth,  and 
render  their  achievements  in  science  and  art  subservient  to  the  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  Jews,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  will 
be  gathered  out  of  all  the  countries,  whither  they  have  been  driven  or 
oarried,  and  planted  in  their  ancient  land.  The  curse  will  be  rolled 
away;  the  dows  of  hoavea,  the  former  and  the  latteT  mna^ir^ 

2b 
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their  season;  the  cities  of  Jndah  will  be  rebuilt;  the  walla  of  the 
literal  Zion  again  reared ;  and  Jeruralsm  shall  become  the  centre  of 
the  Christian  Church — "the  joy  of  the  whole  earth."  Then  "the 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose ;  the  animals,  as  well  as  the  nations, 
shall  live  in  peace — the  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  lion  and 
leopard  with  the  ox;  Jostice,  Mercy,  Holiness,  and  Love  shall  walk 
among  the  people ;  Messiah  shall  reign  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and 
Ektrth  keep  jubilee  a  thousand  years." 

Southern  Lebanon  is  possessed  chiefly  by  the  Metuwileh,  and  Druze 
tribes.  The  former  are  the  followers  of  Aly,  the  son-in-law  of  Moham- 
med. They  are  rigid  in  the  extreme  in  their  religious  observances, 
scrupulous  as  the  Hindoos  as  to  what  is  clean  or  unclean,  and  will  neither 
eat  nor  drink  with  one  of  another  faith.  Travellers,  it  is  said,  are 
looked  on  as  unclean  animals,  and  should  a  Frank  by  any  means  put 
one  of  their  vessels  to  his  lips  it  is  instantly  broken.  The  Dnizes  are 
quite  as  religious  in  their  way,  though  their  piety  takes  another  form. 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  initiated  and  the  ignorant,  and 
in  this  respect  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  ancient  idolaters 
of  Persia  and  Egypt.  Their  tenets  and  mode  of  worship  are  kept 
strictly  secret,  anything  that  is  known  having  been  ascertained  by 
stealth.  In  manners  they  are  simple  and  patriarchal,  and  are  distin- 
guished for  their  hospitality  to  strangers.  They  are  naturally  generous 
and  brave,  but  regarded  by  their  neighbours  as  treacherous,  and  in  the 
time  of  war  daring,  ferocious,  and  revengeful.  Some  of  their  sheikhs 
wield  immense  power,  and  when  at  any  time  opposed  by  the  Porte,  they 
congregate  in  the  Hauran,  from  which  the  Turks  have  never  been  able 
to  dislodge  them.  These  chiefs  form  a  hereditary  nobility,  and  hold 
their  heads  as  high  as  any  English  baron.  This  should  be  strictly  kept 
in  mind  by  the  traveller,  and  unless  the  tribes  are  at  war  among  them- 
selves, he  may  pass  through  their  country  in  safety,  and  be  entertained 
with  lordly  hospitality. 

We  are  now  to  enter  the  territories  of  these  independent,  fierce, 
mountaineers.  Moses  remarked  that  they  were  bad  people,  but  that 
"their  head  had  been  broken  by  the  English  and  French  "in  1860. 
He  indicated  little  faith,  however,  in  his  own  story,  and  no  confidence 
in  their  boasted  generosity  or  temporary  subjugation.  Crossing  the  hill 
west  of  Ijon,  we  descended  on  the  plain  of  Metawali,  passed  some 
villages  of  tents,  and  came  suddenly  on  a  little  valley  to  which  Moses 
gave  the  name  of  Wady-Hawfira.  This  valley,  though  small,  was 
beautifully  filled  in  the  bottom  with  groves  of  olive  and  fig  trees,  the 
sides  being  chiefly  limestone  cliffs.  Flocks  of  goats,  mostly  black,  with 
beautiful  ears  reaching  to  the  ground,  were  feeding  among  the  trees. 
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As  oar  ooturse  here  was  out  of  the  track  usually  taken  by  travellers,  no 
reflection  was  incurred  by  our  dragoman  by  so  far  missing  his  way. 
"We  were  now  on  the  brink  of  Wady-Lit^y,  and  had  to  cross  it,  and 
instead  of  being  in  Wady-HawSxa,  we  should  have  been  on  the  other 
made  of  the  mountain. 

Far  north,  in  the  great  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  rises  the  Litany,  the 

nver  Lbontes.    Pursuing  a  southward  direction,  it  rapidly  increases  by 

receiving  contributions  from  the  numerous  fountains  of  the  plain^  and 

^wvith  streams  from  the  sides  of  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanus,  soon  acquires 

^lie  dimensions  of  a  considerable  river.     At  a  distance  of  about  forty. 

sniles  from  its  source,  it  commences  a  furious  struggle  with  the  wilds  of 

Xiebanon  for  a  passage  to  the  ocean.    At  one  place  cutting  a  narrow 

groove  through  solid  rock,  at  another  passing  under  the  rock  by  an 

mnviable  channel,  and  anon,  creating  a  terrific  cascade,  it  dashes  along 

through  this  mountainous  country  for  a  like  distance.     At  a  spot  called 

Ksweh,  this  remarkable  river  has  tunnelled  a  rock  upwards  of  ninety 

^set  thick,  forming  a  passable  natural  bridge,  and  a  little  below  it 

contracts  itself  to  a  breadth  of  six  feet,  with  a  depth  unknown. 

The  Lit4ny,  at  the  point  we  made  it,  was  about  two  hundred  feet 
broad,  muddy,  deep,  and  rapid.  The  banks  were  high  and  rugged,  an 
alternation  of  trees,  rocks,  and  gullys.  To  ford  the  stream  was  impos- 
sible, and  we  had  no  choice  between  making  a  circuitous  route  of  many 
miles,  and  forcing  our  way  up  the  gorge.  We  resolved  on  the  latter, 
and  with  some  difficulty  effected  a  descent  into  this  wild  ravine.  There 
was  no  road  whatever,  barely  a  goat's  track^  and  as  we  proceeded,  the 
ascent  became  only  the  more  hazardous.  The  banks  were  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high,  they  rose  immediately  from  the  river's  edge,  and  at 
some  places  looked  almost  perpendicular.  Tall  trees  towered  from  some 
of  the  cliffs,  others  were  horizontal,  and  the  huge,  reddish,  rugged  rocks 
that  projected  from  both  sides  conveyed  the  clearest  proof  possible  that 
the  mountain,  at  some  remote  period,  had  been  torn  asunder.  For 
nearly  two  miles  we  had  to  struggle  along  this  perilous  path  with  the 
foaming  river  about  a  thousand  feet  below  on  our  left,  and  nearly  as 
mach  of  a  mountain  hard  on  our  right  above.  So  near  were  we  at 
some  places  to  the  perpendicular  cliffs  that  I  observed  Mrs.  H.'s  riding 
habit  hanging  over  the  edge.  Our  horses  behaved  admirably,  and 
seemed  quite  as  conscious  of  the  danger  as  ourselves.  At  one  point 
the  rock  had  slipped  off  entirely,  leaving  a  chasm  behind,  and  it  was 
marvellous  to  see  how  they  gathered  up  their  feet  to  make  sure  of 
stepping  to  the  farther  side.  We  reached  the  northern  outlet  in  safety, 
wUch  mras  matter  of  thankfulness^  crossed  by  the  ancient  bridge  which 
there  spans  the  river,  and  retraced  our  steps  on  the  opposite  side. 

On  the  Ynghestpeak  of  the  western  ridge  of  ihe  gorge  1  \iV7e  \\x&\» 
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described  stands  Kuidt  esh  aJiukif.  At  what  period  or  by  whom  this 
splendid  fortress  was  built  is  unknown.  Some  have  supposed  that, 
like  Castle  B&nids,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  dengned 
to  guard  the  pass  which  then  formed  the  highway  from  Sidon  to  their 
eastern  possessions.  The  Christian  knights,  after  their  defeat  at  BSnilb 
by  Baladin,  took  refuge  here.  In  a.d.  1189  8aladin  took  the  fortress 
after  a  protracted  siege  ;  it  was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  Templars 
by  purchase,  and  held  until  wrested  from  them  by  the  Turks.  The 
Turks  partially  repaired  and  garrisoned  it,  but  finding  it  of  no  practical 
use  abandoned  it,  and  so  it  now  stands  one  of  the  noblest  of  ruins.  On 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  stands  the  castle,  the  main  part  of  the  building, 
about  eight  hundred  feet  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  two  hundred 
feet.  The  walls  and  towers  are  of  surprising  strength,  portions  of  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  still  rise  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet. 
On  three  sides  of  the  castle  there  are  outer  works  of  great  dimensions, 
with  foundations  sloping  inwards  for  strength  ;  and  outside  of  these  is  a 
moat  hewn  deep  in  the  rock,  while  on  the  other  side  there  is  an  almost 
perpendicular  cliff  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.  When  entire  this  stronghold 
was  capable  of  accommodating  a  numerous  garrison,  had  extensive 
stables  for  cavalry,  and  was  provided  with  all  the  requisites  of  defence 
or  escape  in  case  of  need.  Such  is  the  situation  and  strength  of  Kul'at 
esh  shukif,  that,  if  moderately  commanded,  it  might  baffle  long  enough 
our  best  military  engineers. 

To  see  this  remarkable  place  we  were  now  bent.  By  a  crooked  path 
cut  mostly  out  of  the  rock  we  scaled  the  heights,  and  as  there  was  no 
enemy  to  face,  had  little  difficulty  in  crossing  the  moat  and  effecting  a 
breach.  On  the  south  side  the  rock  had  been  levelled  down  to  form  a 
large  esplanade,  and  there  we  found  the  principal  entrance.  Scrambling 
over  heaps  of  stones,  foundation-walls,  and  boring  through  arched- 
passages  and  tunnels,  which  doubtless  had  stood  the  blasts  of  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  main  area  of 
the  building.  In  the  centre  of  this  open  space  a  large  circular  well  was 
cut  into  the  solid  rock,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  height,  contained 
water.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  area  rose  the  castle  walls. 
Entering  by  a  Gothic  doorway,  and  groping  through  some  dark  passages 
and  chambers,  we  reached  the  stair  which,  to  a  considerable  height,  is 
wonderfully  perfect.  Higher  still  we  ascended  ft*om  turret  to  turret  of 
the  roofless  walls,  and  at  last  seated  ourselves  on  the  highest  remaining 
peak. 

From  this  dizzy  eminence,  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  ocean,  we  had  a  gorgeous  view  of  the  surrounding 

country.     Eastward,  the  sharp  snow-covcrcd  peaks  of  Hermon  stood 

out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  -,  aouWi  oi  v\.,  v>\i^  ^^^\>  cas^<&  Bini&a — 
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brother  to  that  on  which  we  were  standing — ^showed  it8  majestic  pro- 

portionB ;  and  in  the  west,  dark  masses  of  mountain  rolled  down  towards 

the  maritime  plains  of  Tyre.    All  these  were  grand  as  parts  of  an 

extensive  landscape,  but  they  were  far  outstripped  in  interest,  as  well 

AS  in  beauty,  by  that  which  lay  between  us  and  the  north-east — the 

▼alley  of  the  Bukd'a.    As  the  name  signifies,  this  valley  is  a  '^  cleft 

between  mountains,"  and  lies  between  the  great  Lebanpn  ranges.     The 

afternoon  in  which  we  sat  on  the  towers  of  KuTat  esh  Shukif  was  as 

fine  as  weather  could  make  it.     The  huge  crowns,  shoulders,  and 

^*  loots  of  Lebanon"  gave  out  their  varied  hues  of  gray,  green,  and 

I>iarple  with  marvellous  brightness,  while  the  many-headed  summit,  ten 

^lionsand  feet  high,  and  a  mass  of  everlasting  snow,  surged  along 

Edwards  the  horizon.     Solemnising  and  grand  as  this  was,  a  nearer  and 

^Comparatively  insignificant  object  commanded  an  interest  fur  more 

>^:itense  than  all  that  lay  around  it.    From  the  western  side  of  the 

^^'alley  a  portion  of  the  mountain  rose  abruptly  to  a  height  of  seven 

^lioosand  feet,  and  in  outline  presented,  in  profile,  a  beautifully  formed 

figure  of  the  human  countenance.     Mr.  B.  called  my  attention  to  it  as 

^  striking  confirmation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  most  subordinate  things, 

Repeating  the  words  of  Solomon,  ^'  Thy  nose  is  as  the  tower  of  Lebanon 

^^rhich  looketh  toward  Damascus." 

A  ride  of  two  hours  from  KuTcU  esh  Shukif  brought  us  to  the 

I^opulous  and  thriving  Metawileh  village  of  NvhaUyeh,    The  country 

i.n  this  district  was  moderately  well  cultivated.     Plantations  of  mul- 

lierry,  com  fields,  grassy  meadows,  groves  of  the  olive,  and  gardens  of 

"Vegetables  all  indicated  an  industrious  people.     And,  what  was  still 

\)etter  to  us  at  the  time,  tolerably  good  roads.    These  roads  are  said  to 

l)e  the  work  of  the  French  soldiers  when  stationed  here,  in  connection 

^tii  the  Lebanon  massacres  of  1859,  and  are  greatly  benefiting  the 

country,  a  proof  of  what  it  might  be  made  under  a  good  government. 

^Trank  travellers  being  a  curiosity  in  this  quarter,  we  were  honoured 

"^th  a  large  turn-out  of  the  inhabitants.     Having  arranged  to  lodge  at 

^nbatlyeh  for  the  night,  Hassan  had  our  tents  pitched  on  a  fine  sloping 

*' green"  on  the  upper  side  of  the  town.     Ohildren^  moderately  well 

fjressed  and  good-looking  for  Lebanon,  flocked  around  us.     They  were 

evidently  amused  with  our  dress  and  manners,  and  they  stealthily  touched 

Mrs  H.  to  see,  I  suppose,  if  she  was  really  a  living  creature  or  only 

an  image.     On  the  other  hand,  we  were  sorry  to  see  them  disfigured  by 

having  their  eyes  stained  with  indigo,  and  their  finger-nails  with  henna. 

They  had  a  dread  of  us  as  well.     We  offered  them  lozenges,  and 

although  they  saw  us  eat  of  them,  they  would  not,  but  trampled  them 

into  the  ground.    Nubatiyeh,  being  the  centre  of  a  paaU>T^  ^VrksX.^ 

W  the  uBual  complement  of  donkeys  and  doga.    Out  b\^\>*?^  t«v^» 
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in  consequence  much  disturbed  by  the  braying  of  the  one  and  the 
howling  of  the  other,  not  to  speak  of  the  ondesired  attention  of  lesser 
animals. 

Next  day  we  entered  into  a  district  of  a  different  character — the 
southern,  and  most  barren  regions  of  the  Lebanon.  For  miles  together 
our  eyes  rested  on  nothing  save  the  dazzling  glare  of  chalky  rocks. 
Here  and  there  were  patches  of  cultivated  land  sprinkled  with  olive  and 
fig  trees.  Many  parts  were  terraced,  not  by  the  industry  of  man  but  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator  for  the  roots  and  tendrib  of  the  vine,  and,  as  no 
vine  is  now  to  be  seen  there,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  terrible  change  which 
has  come  over  the  country.  After  a  four  hours'  ride,  our  eyes  were 
refreshed  by  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  through  a  deep  mountain 
hollow.  Our  coats  were  refreshed  at  the  same  time,  a  heavy  shower 
having  soaked  us  well.  Here  we  came  unexpectedly  on  one  of  the 
Lebanon  streams,  the  Nahr-ez-Zaherdny,  The  banks  of  this  stream 
where  we  touched  it  were  high  and  rugged.  Although  the  water  was 
then  shallow,  it  being  the  dry  season,  there  were  deep  swirling  pools 
between  the  rocky  falls.  We  had  no  choice  but  to  cross  it  somewhere, 
and  there  was  one  spot  only  in  that  quarter  by  which  the  channel  could 
be  reached.  That  was  down  a  steep,  natural  cut  in  the  rock,  not  more 
than  eighteen  inches  wide,  a  process  quite  as  difficult  as  the  crossing  of 
the  Kishon,  and  attended  with  circumstances  only  a  shade  less  calam- 
itous. Some  of  my  friends  reached  the  other  side  with  little  trouble, 
but  ray  trusty  animal,  from  his  strong  instinctive  hatred  of  water,  failed 
mo  here.  On  seeing  the  water;  he  sprang  from  the  narrow  passage  up 
to  a  lodge  of  rock  which  overhang  the  stream.  There  was  not  a 
moment  for  reflection,  and  to  escape  what  threatened  to  be  worse  than 
a  plunge,  I  just  had  time  to  slip  out  of  the  saddle  and  lay  hand  on  the 
rocks  above.  By  retaining  hold  of  the  bridle,  I  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  back,  but  only  to  do  the  same  thing  on  a  second  attempt  to  enter 
the  passage.  This  time  he  dragged  the  bridle  from  my  hold,  and  pressed 
forward.  One  result  was  certain.  For  an  instant  the  steel  rings  of 
his  hinder  feet  glanced  in  the  sun — a  heavy  splash  followed — my  poor 
horse  was  head  foremost  into  the  stream. 
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Another  has  been  added  to  the  various  abortive  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  provide  a  national  system  of  education  for  Scotland. 
The  Scottish  Education  Bill,  after  being  subjected  to  four  months' 
tinkering  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  undergoing  a  hurried  process  of 
restoration  and  amendment  in  the  House  ol  Oommou^)\vi^\i^\i>i2ta&^^R^ 
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out  by  iho  former  House^  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  time^  before 
(he  end  of  the  Beadon^  to  consider  it  in  its  amended  state.     We  confess 
we  eannot  grieve  at  the  untimely  fate  which  has  befallen  it.    We  yield 
to  none  in  the  desire  to  see  a  national  system  of  education  established, 
wortliy  of  this  Christian  and  Protestant  land.    We  appreciate  the  wish 
and  effort  of  Government  to  set  up  a  system  which  shall  at  least  place 
the   means  of  an  education  of  some  kind  within  reach  of  every  parent 
who  will  send  his  child  to  school.    We  approve,  moreover,  of  the  recent 
measure,  in  so  far  as  it  went  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  schools  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  country ;  to  break  up  the  unjust  exclusiveness 
of  the  parochial  system,  as  presently  constituted  and  managed ;  to  place 
the  management  and  control  of  the  national  schools — of  course  with  a 
moasore  of  central  supervision — in  the  hands  of  those  who  supported 
them ;  and  to  provide  for  the  efficient  training  and  adequate  remuner- 
ation of  the  teachers.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  these  and  other 
i^cspeots  its  provisions  were  an  improvement  on  the  existing  state  of 
^luxigs.     It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that,  in  the  present  degenerate  state 
of  public  and  parliamentary  opinion,  it  was  about  as  good  a  measure  as 
we    are  likely  to  get.     But  all  the  more  on  that  account  is  it  to  be 
i^^retted  that  it  was  marred  by  defects  and  blemishes  which,  we  hesitate 
Dot  to  say,  involve  a  dereliction  of  national  duty,  and  tend  to  con- 
sequences injurious  to  the  nation's  highest  weal.     We  feel  it  to  be  a 
public  duty  to  point  out  these  defects  and  blemishes ;  for  though  the 
nieasure  has  been  lost  in  the  meantime,  it  is  likely  that  a  similar  mea- 
sure will  be  introduced  during  next  session  of  Parliament,  and  every 
friend  of  religion  and  of  his  country  is  bound  to  use  his  very  utmost 
influence  to  have  it  a  measure  sound  in  principle,  and  framed  in  such 
luiirmony  with  the  Divine  will  as  that  its  working  is  likely  to  be  crowned 
witli  the  Divine  blessing.     The  last  was  admittedly  a  measure  of  com- 
promise.    Now  we  grant  there  must  be  a  compromise  of  secular  and 
seotarian  interests  if  there  is  to  be  the  unity  and  uniformity  and  har- 
luoiuous  working  essential  to  a  truly  national  system  ;  but  we  protest 
i^gainst  any  compromise  of  the  interests  of  Protestantism,  or  of  that 
Biblo  Christianity,  which  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  strength  and  the  glory  of  our  land.     Civil 
government,  ordained  of  God,  and  holding  all  its  power  from  God,  is 
^und  to  make  the  law  of  God  its  supreme  rule,  and  the  glory  of  God 
itfi  supreme  end  in  all  its  official  acts ;  and  surely  never  more  than  when 
called  to  frame  a  system  of  education  for  the  nation,  on  which  must 
depend,  in  great  measure,  the  condition  of  the  nation,  religiously  and 
morally,  as  well  as  intellectually  and  materially,  for  ages  to  come. 
I^Uther's  saying,  that  **  the  Churches  are  in  the  achoola,"  '«o\i\d  t^q 
doabt  be  laughed  at  in  these  days  of  Yoluntarylaixi  axi^  %^Q\i\»x\ss&« 
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Bat  there  is  truth  and  sound  philosophy  in  the  saying  notwithstanding. 
Both  Church  and  State  must  largely  be  what  the  training  given  in  the 
nation's  schools  helps  to  make  the  members  of  the  one  and  the  subjeetB 
of  the  other.  It  is  as  impressed  with  these  weighty  and  even  solemn 
considerations^  and  in  no  light  spirit  of  fault-finding,  that  we  invite  our 
readers  to  consider  what  we  take  to  be  the  leading  defects  in  the  recent 
educational  measure^  and  how,  in  our  view,  they  are  to  be  remedied. 

1.  Before  stating  other  and  more  important  objections,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  fact^  that  while  it  provided  for  a  sufficiency  of  schoolfl,  it 
provided  no  means  for  ensuring  that  they  should  be  adequately 
attended.  It  was  reported  by  the  lioyal  Gommisfflon,  which  investi- 
gated the  educational  state  of  the  country^  that  there  are  90,000  children 
capable  of  education  attending  no  school.  This  is  a  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  stutc  of  things ;  but  to  what  is  it  due  ?  We  must  know  the 
cause  if  we  are  to  find  out  the  proper  cure.  If  the  cause  is  solely  the 
lack  of  school  accommodation,  then^  no  doubt,  the  supply  of  ample 
school  accommodation  will  efibct  the  cure.  But  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  know  that  there  is  another  and 
a  fearfully  prolific  source  of  the  evil.  We  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
parents  who  can^  but  will  not^  send  their  children  to  school.  There  are 
many  parents  so  depraved  through  ignorance^  intemperance^  and  vice, 
that  they  have  no  care  about  the  education  of  their  children.  There 
are  many  more  so  grossly  selfish^  that  the  question  with  them  is  not 
what  they  can  do  for  their  children^  but  how  much  they  can  make  out 
of  them^  and  they  keep  them  at  homo  to  help  mother,  or  send  them 
out  to  cum  a  few  pence  or  shillin^^s  in  any  way  it  can  be  done^  till  the 
precious  seed-time  of  education  is  gone  by  for  ever.  Now  how  is  this 
great  cause  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  heathenism  to  be  got  rid  of? 
Plainly  not  by  multiplying  schools  and  cheapening  education  merely. 
These  debased  and  heartless  parents  must  be  got,  if  possible^  to  do  their 
duty.  Some  shrink  from  the  idea  of  compulsory  education,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  Prussia  a  better  educated  nation  than  our  own. 
We  admit  that,  at  the  best^  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil.  It  is  one  of  these  extreme  remedies  which  ought  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  last  resort.  Education  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
before  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation^  and  men,  if  possible,  should  always 
bo  drawn  to  their  duty  rather  than  driven  to  it.  It  is  not  desirable  on 
any  grounds  that  the  iudifference  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their 
children  should  be  converted  into  positive  aversion  and  dislike,  through 
their  being  forced  to  it  by  the  policeman's  baton  and  the  fines  of  a  court 
of  justice.  But,  without  compulsion,  how  is  that  indifference  of  parents 
to  be  overcome  ?  We  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  overcome  did 
the  Jaw  make  it  their  immediate  interest  to  see  to  tke  education  of  their 
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fthiMr^wi-  Sinoe  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the  conseiences  of  many  of  them^ 
let  an  i^peal  be  made  to  their  self-interest^  by  a  strbgent  enaotment 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  any  youth  as  an  apprentice,  or  give  him 
employment  of  any  kind,  whose  parents  cannot  prove,  by  certificate, 
that  he  has  attoided  for  so  many  years  a  public  school,  and  mastered 
at  least  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  Such  an  enactment,  we 
are  persuaded,  would  quicken  many  parents  into  voluntary  zeal,  who 
will  not  be  influenced  by  higher  considerations ;  and  if  there  are  others 
whom  it  fidls  to  move,  then  there  should  be  provided,  in  any  bill  that 
may  be  passed,  a  directly  compulsory  clause  for  their  benefit.  The  law 
poniflhes  the  parent  who  starves  or  maims  his  child's  body :  is  it  less  a 
crime  for  a  parent  to  starve,  and  cripple,  and  disable,  for  the  great 
purposes  of  Ufe,  its  rational  and  immortal  mind  ?  In  the  former  case 
he  inflicts  an  injury  on  his  child — in  the  latter,  he  inflicts  an  injury  on 
his  child  and  on  society  too ;  for  every  child  that  is  thrown  ignorant 
and  imeducated  into  society  is  likely  to  prove  either  a  useless  burden, 
or  a  moral  nuisance  and  pest ;  and  surely  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
society  to  protect  itself  from  such  an  infliction  by  the  strong  hand  of 
law,  if  milder  measures  are  found  to  be  of  no  avail.  Our  wise  Reformers 
were  ahead  of  us  in  their  views  on  this  as  on  other  matters ;  for  in  the 
Fint  Book  of  Discipline  they  wrote : — '^  This  must  be  carefully  provided, 
that  no  father,  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  ever  he  be,  use  his 
children  at  his  own  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youth-head;  but  all 
must  be  compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue ; " 
and  in  the  Schart  Somme  of  the  Buik  of  Discipline  they  say  that  ^^  men 
Buld  be  compellit  be  the  kirk  and  magistratis  to  send  thair  bairnes  to 
the  schulis ;  pure  menis  childrine  suld  be  helpit." 

2.  A  more  objectionable  flaw  in  the  recent  measure,  however,  and 
one  which  should  be  tolerated  in  no  future  measure,  was  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  denominational  grants.  Really  intending  to  establish 
a  national  and  not  a  denominational  system.  Government  proposed  in 
tho  bill,  as  originally  submitted,  that  only  national  schools  should 
receive  grants.  That,  however,  would  not  have  suited  the  sectarian 
and  proselytising  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians. They  insisted  on  the  bill  being  altered  so  as  to  provide  that 
denominational  schools,  such  as  theirs,  should,  in  certain  cases,  be 
entitled,  equally  with  the  national  schools,  to  grants  from  the  national 
exchequer.  This,  of  course,  at  once  destroyed  the  national  character 
of  the  measure,  but  it  was  conceded  to  them,  for  how  long  is  it  since 
our  Protestant  Government  have  had  the  principle  or  the  courage  to 
refuse  anything  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  Popery  ?  It  was  conceded 
to  them,  and  men  who  were  sent  to  Parliament  pledged  to 
natioAai  and  unB€cUud&D  Bystem  of  education"  auppotWil  13 
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But  there  is  truth  and  sound  philosophy  in  the  saying  notwithstanding. 
Both  Church  and  State  must  largely  be  what  the  training  given  in  ti^ 
nation's  schools  helps  to  make  the  members  of  the  one  and  the  sobjecftB 
of  the  other.  It  is  as  impressed  with  these  weighty  and  even  soknm 
considerations^  and  in  no  light  spirit  of  fault-finding,  that  we  invite  our 
readers  to  consider  what  we  take  to  be  the  leading  defects  in  the  recent 
educational  measure^  and  how,  in  our  vicw^  they  are  to  be  remedied. 

1.  Before  stating  other  and  more  important  objections,  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  fact^  that  while  it  provided  for  a  sufficiency  of  schools,  it 
provided  no  means  for  ensuring  that  they  should  be  adequately 
attended.  It  was  reported  by  the  Royal  Commission,  which  investi- 
gated the  educational  state  of  the  country^  that  there  are  90,000  children 
capable  of  education  attending  no  school.  This  is  a  lamentable  and 
disgraceful  state  of  things ;  but  to  what  is  it  due  ?  We  must  know  the 
cause  if  we  are  to  find  out  the  proper  cure.  If  the  cause  is  solely  the 
lack  of  school  accommodation,  then^  no  doubt,  the  supply  of  ample 
school  accommodation  will  effect  the  cure.  But  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  know  that  there  is  another  and 
a  fearfully  prolific  source  of  the  evil.  We  allude  to  the  conduct  of 
parents  who  can^  but  will  not^  send  their  children  to  school.  There  are 
many  parents  so  depraved  through  ignorance^  intemperance^  and  vice, 
that  they  have  no  care  about  the  education  of  their  children.  There 
are  many  more  so  grossly  selfish^  that  the  question  with  them  is  not 
what  they  can  do  for  their  children^  but  how  much  they  can  make  out 
of  thcm^  and  they  keep  them  at  home  to  help  mother,  or  send  them 
out  to  earn  a  few  pence  or  shillings  in  any  way  it  can  be  done^  till  the 
precious  seed-time  of  education  is  gone  by  for  ever.  Now  how  is  this 
great  cause  of  prevailing  ignorance  and  heathenism  to  be  got  rid  of? 
Plainly  not  by  multiplying  schools  and  cheapening  education  merely. 
These  debased  and  heartless  parents  must  be  got,  if  possible^  to  do  their 
duty.  Some  shrink  from  the  idea  of  compulsory  education,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  make  Prussia  a  better  educated  nation  than  our  own. 
Wo  admit  that,  at  the  best^  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
evil.  It  is  one  of  these  extreme  remedies  which  ought  only  to  be  had 
recourse  to  in  the  last  resort.  Education  is  the  duty  of  the  parent 
before  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation^  and  men^  if  possible^  should  always 
be  drawn  to  their  duty  rather  than  driven  to  it.  It  is  not  desirable  on 
any  grounds  that  the  indifference  of  parents  to  the  education  of  their 
children  should  be  converted  into  positive  aversion  and  dislike,  through 
their  being  forced  to  it  by  the  policeman's  baton  and  the  fines  of  a  court 
of  justice.  But,  without  compulsion,  how  is  that  indifference  of  parents 
to  be  overcome  ?  We  think  in  many  cases  it  would  be  overcome  did 
^he  Jaw  make  it  their  immediate  interest  to  see  to  the  eduLcatiou  of  their 
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children.  Since  it  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  many  of  thcm^ 
let  an  appeal  be  made  to  their  self-interest^  by  a  stringent  enactment 
thai  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  any  youth  as  an  apprentice^  or  ^ve  him 
enqpioyment  of  any  kind^  whose  parents  cannot  proye^  by  certificate^ 
thai  he  has  aUended  for  so  many  years  a  public  school,  and  mastered 
at  least  the  elementary  branches  of  education.  Such  an  enactment^  we 
are  persuaded,  would  quicken  many  parents  into  voluntary  zeal,  who 
will  not  be  influenced  by  higher  considerations ;  and  if  there  are  others 
whom  it  fidls  to  move^  then  there  should  be  provided,  in  any  bill  that 
may  be  passed,  a  directly  compulsory  clause  for  their  benefit  The  law 
punishes  the  parent  who  starves  or  maims  his  child's  body :  is  it  less  a 
erime  for  a  parent  to  starve,  and  cripple,  and  disable,  for  the  great 
pozposes  of  Ufe,  its  rational  and  immortal  mind  ?  In  the  former  case 
he  inflicts  an  injury  on  hb  child — in  the  latter,  he  inflicts  an  injury  on 
his  child  and  on  society  too ;  for  every  child  that  is  thrown  ignorant 
and  nneducated  into  society  is  likely  to  prove  either  a  useless  burden, 
or  a  moral  nuisance  and  pest ;  and  surely  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
society  to  protect  itself  from  such  an  infliction  by  the  strong  hand  of 
hw,  if  milder  measures  are  £Dund  to  be  of  no  avail.  Our  wise  Reformers 
were  ahead  of  us  in  their  views  on  this  as  on  other  matters ;  for  in  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  they  wrote : — ^^  This  must  be  carefully  provided, 
that  no  father,  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  ever  he  be,  use  his 
children  at  his  own  fantasie,  especially  in  their  youth-head;  but  all 
must  be  compelled  to  bring  up  their  children  in  learning  and  virtue;" 
and  in  the  Schorl  Somme  of  the  Buih  of  Discipline  they  say  that  ^'  men 
suld  be  compellit  be  the  kirk  and  magistratis  to  send  thair  bairnes  to 
the  schulis ;  pure  menis  childrine  suld  be  helpit." 

2.  A  more  objectionable  flaw  in  the  recent  measure,  however,  and 
one  which  should  be  tolerated  in  no  future  measure,  was  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  denominational  grants.  Really  intending  to  establish 
a  national  and  not  a  denominational  system.  Government  proposed  in 
the  bill,  as  originally  submitted,  that  only  national  schools  should 
receive  grants.  That,  however,  would  not  have  suited  the  sectarian 
and  proselytising  purposes  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians. They  insisted  on  the  bill  being  altered  so  as  to  provide  that 
denominational  schools,  such  as  theirs,  should,  in  certain  cases,  be 
entitled,  equally  with  the  national  schools,  to  grants  from  the  national 
exchequer.  This,  of  course,  at  once  destroyed  the  national  character 
of  the  measure,  but  it  was  conceded  to  them,  for  how  long  is  it  since 
our  Protestant  Government  have  had  the  principle  or  the  courage  to 
refuse  anything  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  Popery  ?  It  was  conceded 
to  them,  and  men  who  were  sent  to  Parliament  pledged  to  ^toq^ox^  ^^  %i 
natioDsi  and  utweoUwian  ayatem  of  education"  sup]^tUd  \t\kA 
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fiion,  and  Presbyterian  advooates  of  the  bill  are  not  ashamed  to  poUidj 
apologise  for  the  concession,  on  the  ground^  forsooth,  that  it  was  aceom- 
panied  with  what  they  call  "  stringent  provisions."  As  if  a  principle 
which  is  essentially  wicked  and  wrong  becomes  justifiable,  or  at  leait 
yenial^  if  only  it  is  carried  oat  under  "  stringent  provisions !  ^  We 
heard  much  lately  from  certain  parties  (and  we  certainly  did  not  hear 
a  word  too  much)^  aboat  the  wickedness  and  demoralising  infloenoe  of 
the  indiscriminate  endowment  of  truth  and  error.  Many  supporters  of 
a  recent  Parliamentary  measure,  now  become  law^  could  not  find  wwds 
in  which  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  godlessness,  the  immorality, 
the  debauching  effect  on  the  morals  of  a  nation,  of  the  Qovemmeot 
jiving  indiscriminate  endowment  to  Popery,  to  Prelacy,  and  to  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  same  country.  We  sympathised  with  their  virtuous 
indignation  on  that  point,  for  we  have  always  held  and  maintained  that 
Qovemment  is  bound  to  endow  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone.  But 
their  eloquent  diatribes  against  the  sin  and  mischief  of  indiscriminate 
endowment  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  when  we  see  them,  the  same 
parties^  expressing  their  readiness  to  tolerate  this  same  principle  of 
indiscriminate  endowment  in  a  measure  which  enacted  that  Popish, 
Prelatic^  and  Presbyterian  schools,  formally  and  distinctively  regarded 
as  such,  should  be  held  equally  entitled  to  national  support  and  should 
share  alike  in  the  national  funds !  What  is  intolerably  bad  when 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Church  in  Ireland  may  be  quite  well 
tolerated  when  applied  to  the  schools  of  Scotland,  and  an  unlawful 
principle  becomes  legitimate  policy  in  the  process  of  crossing  the 
Channel !  We  know  not  what  our  readers  may  think  of  it,  but  to  our 
minds  such  playing  fast  and  loose  with  high  and  sacred  principle,  for 
mere  temporary^  and  selfish,  and  political  ends^  is  an  evidence  that 
with  us  as  with  Israel  of  old  "truth  is  fallen  in  the  street^.*'  But 
however  men  may  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  subject^  the  principle  of 
endowing  error  equally  with  truth  is  only  evil,  and  that  continually, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  it  excluded  from  any  future 
Education  Bill.  There  b  no  excuse  for  denominational  grants  to  aid 
sectarian  teaching ;  if  Papists  and  Epbcopalians  dread  the  Protestant- 
ism and  Presbyterianism  of  the  Bible,  the  conscience  clause  j^ves  them 
all  liberty  and  right  to  claim  that  their  children  be  exempted  from 
reading  the  Bible  ;  and  if  they  fear  the  lurking  of  some  leprosy  in  the 
walls  of  national  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read^  by  all  means  let  them 
erect  schools  for  themselves  and  support  them  at  their  own  expense. 
At  all  events,  the  money  of  this  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  nation  is 
not  to  be  employed  for  teaching  the  Popery  which  it  believes  to  be 
Antichrist,  and  the  Prelacy  which  shot  down  and  hanged  and  murdered 
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never  repented  of  their  blood.  This  maoh  must  be  made  plain  to  onr 
kpdators  at  any  rate^  and  there  is  more  need  to  insbt  on  it,  since  the 
iniolerant  manifesto  of  Cardinal  GuUen  denouncing  '^  mixed  schools  "— 
that  is,  schools  attended  both  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics — 
has  been  issued. 

3.  The  last  objection  we  have  to  take  to  the  late  measure,  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  capital  one,  is,  that  it  made  no  positive  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  religion  in  the  national  schools,  and  for  the  ascertaining  of 
the  religious  knowledge,  soundness  in  the  faith^  and  Christian  character 
of  the  teachers. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  apologists  for  the  bill,  that  religious  teaching 
was  recognised  in  it.  True ;  but  how  was  it  recognised?  By  the 
conscience  clause,  which  enacted  that  no  child  should  receive  religious 
instruction  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  it.  By  the  clause 
which  enacted  that  the  Government  inspector  should  not  examine  or 
report  on  religious  instruction  unless  specially  asked  to  do  so.  That 
was  the  whole  recognition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  bill,  and  our 
readers  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  wholly  negative  and  restrictive. 
There  is  no  active  sanction  of  religious  teaching  in  the  national  schools ; 
there  is  mere  negative  toleration  of  it;  and  that  too^  in  the  way  of 
laying  down  restrictive  conditions,  evidently  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  religious  teaching.  In  short,  so  far  as  the  late 
measure  was  concerned,  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  might  have 
ceased  and  determined  in  all  the  schools  of  Scotland,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  remedy.  Docs  legislation  like  this  discharge  the  national 
obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  God  of  the  Bible? 
Is  His  law  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  only  by  sufferance,  and  under 
enactments  which  view  the  teaching  of  it  only  as  a  thing  liable  to  be 
objected  to? 

Why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  about  enacting  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism  shall  be  taught  in  all  our  Scottish  schools^ 
with  provision  of  course  that  the  teaching  shall  be  forced  on  none  who 
object  to  it?  Have  not  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  been  taught 
in  all  our  national  schools  for  the  past  two  hundred  years?  Do  not  all 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  unite  in  acknowledging  both — the  one  as 
the  supreme,  and  the  other  as  a  subordinate  standard  of  their  faith?  So 
late  as  1855  the  House  of  Commons  formally  sanctioned  the  teaching 
of  both  in  our  schools  '^  according  to  the  use  and  wont  in  Scotland,"  in 
the  preamble  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  which, 
however,  never  became  law ;  and,  if  this  was  sanctioned  in  1855,  what 
has  arisen  to  prevent  its  being  done  in  1869? 

Plainly  some  strong  positive  influence  has  been  at  wot\l  Va 
Jig  beiag  done.    It  was  not  a  case  of  oversight.    TVie  « 
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fiion,  and  Presbyterian  adyooates  of  the  bill  are  not  asbamed  to  publidy 
apologise  for  the  concession,  on  the  ground^  forsooth,  that  it  was  accom- 
panied with  what  they  call  "  stringent  provisions."  As  if  a  principle 
which  is  essentially  wicked  and  wrong  becomes  justifiable,  or  at  least 
yenial^  if  only  it  is  carried  out  under  ''  stringent  provisions ! "  We 
heard  much  lately  from  certain  parties  (and  we  certainly  did  not  hear 
a  word  too  much)^  about  the  wickedness  and  demoralising  influence  of 
the  indiscriminate  endowment  of  truth  and  error.  Many  supporters  of 
a  recent  Parliamentary  measure,  now  become  law^  could  not  find  words 
in  which  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  godlessness,  the  immOTality, 
the  debauching  effect  on  the  morals  of  a  nation,  of  the  Government 
giving  indiscriminate  endowment  to  Popery,  to  Prelacy,  and  to  Presby- 
terianism  in  the  same  country.  We  sympathised  with  their  virtuous 
indignation  on  that  point,  for  we  have  always  held  and  maintained  that 
Qovemment  is  bound  to  endow  the  truth,  and  the  truth  alone.  But 
their  eloquent  diatribes  against  the  sin  and  mischief  of  indiscriminate 
endowment  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears,  when  we  see  them,  the  same 
parties^  expressing  their  readiness  to  tolerate  this  same  principle  of 
indiscriminate  endowment  in  a  measure  which  enacted  that  Popish, 
Prelatic^  and  Presbyterian  schools,  formally  and  distinctively  regarded 
as  such,  should  be  held  equally  entitled  to  national  support  and  should 
share  alike  in  the  national  funds !  What  is  intolerably  bad  when 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  Church  in  Ireland  may  be  quite  well 
tolerated  when  appHed  to  the  schools  of  Scotland,  and  an  unlawful 
principle  becomes  legitimate  policy  in  the  process  of  crosmng  the 
Channel !  We  know  not  what  our  readers  may  think  of  it,  but  to  our 
minds  such  playing  fast  and  loose  with  high  and  sacred  principle,  for 
mere  temporary^  and  selfish,  and  political  ends^  is  an  evidenco  that 
with  us  as  with  Israel  of  old  'Hruth  is  fallen  in  the  streets."  But 
however  men  may  blow  hot  and  cold  on  the  subject^  the  principle  of 
endowing  error  equally  with  truth  is  only  evil,  and  that  continually, 
and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  have  it  excluded  from  any  future 
Education  Bill.  There  is  no  excuse  for  denominational  grants  to  aid 
sectarian  teaching ;  if  Papists  and  Episcopalians  dread  the  Protestant- 
ism and  Presbyterianism  of  the  Bible,  the  conscience  clause  gives  them 
all  liberty  and  right  to  claim  that  their  children  be  exempted  from 
reading  the  Bible  ;  and  if  they  fear  the  lurking  of  some  leprosy  in  the 
walls  of  national  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read^  by  all  means  let  them 
erect  schools  for  themselves  and  support  them  at  their  own  expense. 
At  all  events,  the  money  of  this  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  nation  is 
not  to  be  employed  for  teaching  the  Popery  which  it  believes  to  be 
Antiobrbt,  and  the  Prelacy  which  shot  down  and  hanged  and  murdered 
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neyer  repented  of  their  blood.  This  maoh  must  be  made  pkin  to  our 
legUators  at  any  rate^  and  there  is  more  need  to  insist  on  it,  sinoe  the 
intolerant  manifesto  of  Cardinal  Onllen  denoonoing  ''mixed  schools"— 
that  is,  schools  attended  both  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Oatholics — 
has  been  issued. 

3.  The  last  objection  we  have  to  take  to  the  late  measure,  and  we 
regard  it  as  a  capital  one,  is,  that  it  made  no  positive  provision  for  the 
teaching  of  religion  io  the  national  schools,  and  for  the  ascertaining  of 
the  religious  knowledge,  soundness  in  the  faith^  and  Christian  character 
of  the  teachers. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  by  apolo^sts  for  the  bill,  that  religious  teaching 
was  recognised  in  it.  True;  but  how  was  it  recognised?  By  the 
conscience  clause,  which  enacted  that  no  child  should  receive  religious 
instruction  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  it.  By  the  clause 
which  enacted  that  the  Government  inspector  should  not  examine  or 
report  on  religious  instruction  unless  specially  asked  to  do  so.  That 
was  the  whole  recognition  of  religious  instruction  in  the  bill,  and  our 
readers  will  see  at  once  that  it  is  wholly  negative  and  restrictive. 
There  is  no  active  sanction  of  religious  teaching  in  the  national  schools ; 
there  is  mere  negative  toleration  of  it;  and  that  too^  in  the  way  of 
laying  down  restrictive  conditions,  evidently  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  are  opposed  to  religious  teaching.  In  short,  so  feur  as  the  late 
measure  was  concerned,  the  reading  of  the  Word  of  God  might  have 
ceased  and  determined  in  all  the  schools  of  Scotland,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  remedy.  Docs  legislation  like  this  discharge  the  national 
obligations  under  which  we  lie  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  God  of  the  Bible? 
Is  His  law  to  be  taught  in  our  schools  only  by  sufferance,  and  under 
enactments  which  view  the  teaching  of  it  only  as  a  thing  liable  to  be 
objected  to? 

Why  should  there  be  any  difficulty  about  enacting  that  the  Bible 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism  shall  be  taught  in  all  our  Scottish  schools^ 
ynih  provision  of  course  that  the  teaching  shall  be  forced  on  none  who 
object  to  it?  Have  not  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  been  taught 
in  all  our  national  schools  for  the  past  two  hundred  years?  Do  not  all 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  unite  in  acknowledging  both — the  one  as 
the  supreme,  and  the  other  as  a  subordinate  standard  of  their  faith?  So 
late  as  1855  the  House  of  Commons  formally  sanctioned  the  teaching 
of  both  in  our  schools  ^^  according  to  the  use  and  wont  in  Scotland,''  in 
the  preamble  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  which, 
however,  never  became  law ;  and,  if  this  was  sanctioned  in  1855,  what 
has  arisen  to  prevent  its  being  done  in  1869? 

Plainly  some  strong  positive  influence  has  been  at  work  \a  Yt^^^\i\» 
j^  bmg  done.    It  was  not  a  case  of  overnght.    TVie  «^^^^\»  H^ 
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ezpresdy  and  powerfully  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Oovemment 
The  Establuhed  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  our  own  Synod  pled, 
by  petition,  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  our  schools,  according  to  the  use  and  wont  of 
Scotland.  Deputations,  especially  one  representing  the  Free  Church, 
headed  by  Mr  Eidston,  whose  exertions  in  the  matter  have  been  beyond 
all  praise,  earnestly  and  perseveringly  pressed  on  Government  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  simply  declaring  that 
religious  instruction  should  be  given  according  to  use  and  wont.  They 
even  got  this  amendment  on  the  preamble  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  because  Government  refused  to  support  it,  it  was  lost. 
Now  why  this  obstinate  refusal  to  declare  that  religious  teaching  shall 
simply  continue  to  hold  that  place  in  our  Scottish  school  system  which 
it  has  held,  with  such  manifestly  salutary  and  blessed  effects,  all 
along? 

No  doubt  "an  enemy  hath  done  this."  And  there  is  no  doubt^  now 
at  least,  that  the  enemy  is  Voluntaryism.  Of  course  Voluntaryism  has 
had  what  we  may  call  its  natural  allies,  in  its  effort  to  extrude  the 
Bible  from  our  national  schools.  It  has  had  the  help  of  the  Papbts, 
whose  hatred  of  the  Bible  is  of  old.  It  has  had  the  help  too  of  the 
infidel  materialists  and  secularists  among  our  literati  and  men  of  science. 
But  it  has  been  discovered,  as  was  suspected  at  the  time,  that  it  was 
not  to  these  last  the  Duke  of  Argyle  referred,  when,  in  explaining  why 
GU>vemment  had  made  no  provision  for  the  continuance  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  national  schools,  he  stated  that  **  the  secular  party 
is  a  very  powerful  party  in  Scotland."  The  Free  Church  deputation, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke;  in  the 
course  of  it  they  pressed  the  introduction  of  two  amendments  into  the 
bill,  which  would  have  secured  the  recognition  of  the  element  of  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  education  to  be  given  in  the  schools  under  its 
operation;  but  in  their  report  given  in  to  the  Commission  of 
Assembly,  and  since  published,  they  say — "  In  regard  to  these  proposed 
amendments  the  only  objection  stated  by  the  Duke  to  us  was,  that  the 
United  Preshyteriam  were  opposed  to  themj^  It  thus  appears  that  the 
United  Presbyterians  are  the  strong  *^  secular  party/'  whose  influence 
moved  the  Government  to  withhold  legal  sanction  from  the  teaching  of 
God's  Word  in  the  schools  of  Scotland.  In  opposing  such  sanction 
we  believe  they  have  acted  conscientiously  and  consistently  as  Volun- 
taries. But  they  have  shown  at  the  same  time  how  unpatriotic  and 
really  infidel  the  spirit  of  Voluntaryism  is. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  said  truly  that  the  Voluntaries  are  a  powerful 

secular  party.    From  their  numbers,  and  growing  influence  and  ascend- 
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and  secularists  proper,  we  fear  they  are  powerful  enough  to  prevent 
the  nation  doing  its  duty  as  to  religious  education  in  Scotland.  If 
tlieir  influence  is  to  be  counteracted — and  it  must  be  counteracted  now, 
if  ever — we  see  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  be  done.  It  is,  by  all  the 
ftiendfl  of  religious  education  in  the  various  Churches  combining  in  a 
■tfenaous  and  persevering  demand^  that  in  any  future  Education  Bill 
there  shall  be  a  clause,  formally  and  expressly  enacting  that  religion 
shall  continue  to  be  taught  in  all  national  schools  as  heretofore.  A 
united  and  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  our  an ti- Voluntary  Churches 
may  possibly  yet  secure  this ;  and  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that 
nothing  short  of  this  will  long  avail  to  keep  the  Bible  in  our  schools. 
Without  securing  it  by  express  enactment,  we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  leave  the  matter  of  religious  teaching  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  managers  of  the  schools.  That  might  have  sufficed  fifty  years  ago, 
when  public  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  were  comparatively 
Bound  and  earnest,  but  it  will  not  suffice  in  these  days  of  growing 
Yolantaryism  and  religious  indifference.  In  every  meeting  of  rate- 
payers there  is  likely  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Yolnntaries  and 
Roman  Catholics  and  indifferentists,  if  not  to  outvote  the  supporters  of 
religions  education^  at  least  greatly  to  obstruct  and  thwart  their  efforts. 
There  must  either  be  no  religious  instruction  or  continual  discord  and 
broils.  An  imperial  enactment  requiring  such  instruction  would  take 
the  bone  of  contention  out  of  the  way  ;  and  it  would  do  not  the  least 
injnstice  to  any  Voluntary  or  Roman  Catholic,  for  by  the  conscience 
clause  both  could  claim  exemption  from  the  religious  teaching  if  they 
chose,  only  we  are  satisfied  many  Voluntaries  would  never  think 
of  claiming  exemption  from  it^  any  more  than  they  do  presently^  if  once 
it  was  a  settled  point  that  it  was  to  be  given. 

Bnt  apart  from  the  effect  of  such  an  enactment,  we  arc  con- 
stnuned  to  plead  for  it  as  an  act  of  national  homage  and  duty  to  the 
Governor  among  the  nations.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  nations 
are  to  honour  Him,  even  by  securing  through  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, that  His  Word  shall  be  known  and  *^  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified"  among  all  their  subjects.  The  subjects  of  a  nation,  as  such, 
are  His  moral  subjects ;  in  all  their  spheres  and  duties^  civil  no  let«s 
than  sacred,  they  are  bound  to  make  His  law  the  supreme  and  governing 
rule  of  their  conduct ;  duty  to  Him,  therefore,  demands  that  even  as 
mhjecis  of  the  nation  they  be  taught,  as  a  primary  and  essential  element 
of  their  education,  what  His  law  is,  that  they  may  honour  Him  in  their 
civil  relationships  by  a  fitting  obedience  to  it.  And  if  obedience  to 
His  law  is  the  primary  ground  of  all  their  civil  and  social  duties,  and 
the  only  security  for  their  right  and  effectual  discharge,  this  is  &  foxlh&i 
reason  whf,  for  their  owa   beat  interests  as  well  a&  iot  1S\a  ^on 
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nations  should  see  that  all  their  subjects  are  educated  firom  their  eiri; 
days  in  the  knowledge  of  His  character  and  will. 

And,  of  course^  if  Government  ought  legally  to  provide  for  tbe 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  it  ought  le^illy  to  provide  some 
security,  by  test,  for  the  religious  knowledge  and  soundness  of  the 
teachers.  Better  have  no  religious  teaching  than  appoint  men  to  teieh 
the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  who  are  either  ignorant  of  thdr  doc- 
trines or  do  not  believe  in  them.  And  we  happen  to  know  that  there 
are  among  our  younger  teachers  some  who  pride  themselves  in  having 
outgrown  belief  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  whose  views  regarding 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Sabbath 
law,  and  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  reUgion,  are  quite  abreist 
of  those  put  forth  by  such  as  claim  to  be  the  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
day.  Would  the  religious  parents  of  Scotland  like  to  have  their 
children  committed  to  the  training  of  such  young  flippant  fledglings  of 
rationalism?  If  not,  let  every  effort  be  made,  not  only  to  secure 
religious  instruction,  but  to  secure  that  teachers  shall,  in  point  of  know- 
ledge and  principle  and  character,  be  worthy  to  impart  it.  It  b  folly 
and  something  worse  to  ordain  that  teachers  shall  be  subjected  to  a 
sifting  examination  as  to  their  teaching  and  training  capabilities  on 
every  point  but  this,  the  highest  and  most  momentous  of  all. 

We  have  only  to  say  in  closing,  that  whether  as  regards  the  nation's 
duty  to  God  and  the  young,  or  its  welfare  for  generations  to  come,  this 
matter  of  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  made  a  first  and  fundamental 
one  in  any  scheme  of  national  education.  The  Church  of  Rome 
knows  well  the  mighty  power  of  the  Bible  in  schools  if  Protestants  do 
not,  and  hence  her  determined  efforts  to  exclude  it.  Our  Reformers 
knew  the  power  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  and  Luther  only  spoke  the 
sentiment  of  all  of  them  when  he  said — ^^  K  the  devil  is  to  receive  any 
sensible  injury,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  the  rising  generation  who 
shall  grow  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  spread  and  teach  the  Word 
of  God."  It  was  by  acting  on  that  wise  principle  that  the  Reformation 
was  won  ;  and  if  the  light  and  liberty  and  manifold  blessings  of  the 
Reformation  are  to  be  preserved  among  us,  the  principle  must  be 
guarded  by  legislation,  and  faithfully  carried  out  in  practice,  and  every 
national  school  be  hallowed  to  what  our  great  national  Reformer  called 
"  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young." 
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ORDINATION   ADDBESS. 

An  Address  to  Pastor  and  Pbofle  on  the  occasion  of  Mb.  A.  J.  Yuill's 
Ordination  at  Perth,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  Ooupar-Anous. 

To  the  PcaUrr. 

Rkv.  and  Dear  Brother — This  is  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  in  your 
histoiy.  For  a  long  time  have  you  looked  forward  to  that  day  when  Ood 
would  commit  to  your  trust  the  office  of  the  holy  mimstry,  and  give  you  a 
fixed  field  in  which  to  labour  ;  and  for  a  much  longer  period  still  will  you  look 
back  to  the  day  when  the  pastoral  tie  between  you  and  this  people  was  formed, 
and  the  spiritual  oversight  of  their  souls  entrusted  to  you.  The  hour  is  one 
big  with  importance.  The  interests  of  the  long  past  and  the  distant  future 
concentrate  in  it ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that,  at  such  a  time,  your  heart  is 
filled  with  mingled  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude,  of  hope  and  fear.  In 
addressing  you  in  such  circumstances  we  trust  it  will  not  be  unseasonable  to 
iHring  nnder  your  notice  some  of  the  duties  and  difficulties,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  encouragements,  connected  with  that  office  with  which  you  have  this  day 
been  invested — the  office  of  the  holy  ministry. 

I.  As  to  the  duties  of  this  office  you  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  they 
arc  not  only  numerous,  varied,  and  of  paramount  importance ;  but  many  of 
them  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  nature.  You  will  have  to  take  your  place  in 
the  supremo  and  subordinate  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  share  with  your 
brethren  in  the  ministry  and  eldership  the  labour  as  well  as  the  honour  of 
ruling  well  the  house  of  God.  You  will  have  to  do  the  work  of  a  pastor  also, 
by  visiting  and  imparting  spiritual  consolation  to  the  sick  and  dying,  by  going 
from  house  to  house  in  the  way  of  family  visitation  and  catechising,  and  by 
mingling  frequently  with  your  people  in  a  friendly  way  to  see  what  effect  your 
labours  have  upon  them,  and  to  stir  them  up  to  the  faithful  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  religion.  In  like  manner  you  will  have  to  appear  as  a  standard- 
bearer  in  Christ's  army,  and  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  lifting  up  a  full 
and  consistent  testimony  for  the  whole  of  Divine  truth,  and  especially  for  the 
great  Bible  principles  of  a  Covenanted  Reformation,  to  which  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  these  lands  are  bound  by  the  oath  of  God  lying  upon  us  in  our 
Covenants,  National  and  Solemn  League.  But  above  and  beyond  all  you  will 
have  to  declare  here  to  this  people,  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  keeping  nothing  back.  You  will  have  to  preach  the  Word  in  all  its 
parity  and  entirety.  You  will  have  to  preach  Christ  in  all  His  fulness  and 
freeness ;  and  as  an  ambassador,  sent  for  that  special  purpose,  you  will  have  to 
do  your  utmost  in  'winning  souls  by  praying  sinners  to  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
And  when  I  add  to  all  these  that  you  will  be  often  called  to  do  as  Paul  in- 
structed Timothy — **to  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all  longsuffering  and 
doctrine  " — you  will  see  that  the  duties  of  the  gospel  minister  are  as  we  have 
represented  them — numerous,  varied,  of  paramount  importance,  and  many  of 
them  of  a  delicate  and  difficult  nature. 

Now,  my  brother,  permit  me  to  say  that  if  you  would  perform  these  duties 
with  any  measure  of  comfort  to  yourself  or  advantage  to  others,  or  in  a  way 
honouring  and  glorifying  to  God,  you  must  begin  by  the  careful  cultivation  of 
personal  religion  in  your  own  soul.  To  believe  and  therefore  speak,  to  feel  the 
power  of  that  religion  and  of  those  blessed  truths  which  you  recommend  to 
others,  will  hAve  a  poweriul  inRucnce  not  only  in  securing  tVieii  «\^ii\aoU)'W\i 
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in  commending  to  their  acceptance  the  doctrines  which  yon  teach.  Beiidiei, 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  being  more  ont  of  place  than  that  of  the  man 
who  would  attempt  to  engage  in  this  work  without  being  personally  interested 
in  it  himself.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  the  living  prophet  prophesying  to  the  diy 
bones ;  but  the  blind  attempting  to  lead  the  blind,  or  the  dead  vainly  tryiog 
to  raise  the  dead. 

In  like  manner  I  would  earnestly  and  affectionately  urge  you  to  cherish  the 
spirit  of  true  devotion — ^the  spirit  of  humble  wrestling  prayer.     It  is  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this.     You  must  know  and  feel  that  grtce 
and  strength  will  be  needed  every  day  for  the  right  discharge  of  the  numerolu 
and  arduous  duties  connected  with  your  office  ;  and  if  so,  where,  let  me  ask, 
are  you  so  likely  to  obtain  these  as  from  Qod  himself  at  a  throne  of  grace  ?    It 
is  by  frequent  approaches  to  the  great  source  of  supply  that  you  yourself  wiD 
abound  in  every  grace.     It  is  by  standing  near  the  fire  that  bums  on  the  altar 
of  holy  devotion  that  your  own  soul  will  receive  warmth,  and  that  yon  may 
hope  to  be  made  instrumental  in  imparting  warmth  and  spiritual  life  to  others. 
There  are  few  discourses  that  have  been  the  means  of  converting  more  souls 
than  that  preached  by  Livingston  on  a  Communion  Monday  at  the  Kirk  of 
Shotts.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of  converting  not  less  than  ^yt 
hundred  souls.     And  it  would  seem  that  there  was  nothing  special  about  the 
sermon  itself,  for  he  tells  us  that  it  was  prepared  in  his  ordinary  way,  but  then 
he  adds,  **  I  spent  the  whole  night  before  in  conference  and  prayer  with  some 
Christians. "    And  we  simply  refer  to  this  case  as  one  of  the  many  that  might 
be  adduced  to  show  the  necessity  of  close  communion  with  God,  and  the  great 
power  of  prayer  in  connection  with  the  first  and  highest  duty  of  the  ministry — 
the  conversion  of  souls  through  a  preached  gospel.     But  indeed  so  important 
is  prayer  that  you  will  find  the  motto,   *'  Betie  or  are  ett  bene  studere^^*  is  capable 
of  being  construed  and  most  appropriately  applied  not  only  to  study  or  to 
preaching,  but  to  every  part  of  your  ministerial  labours. 

But  again  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
originals  and  authorised  version  is  another  duty,  the  importance  of  which  we 
cannot  too  deeply  impress  upon  you.  The  Bible  is  to  l)e  your  great  text-book. 
It  contains  the  words  of  that  message  which,  as  an  ambassador,  you  are  sent 
to  deliver,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  being  familiar  with  its  contents  if  you 
would  deliver  the  message  with  credit  to  yourself  or  honour  to  your  Master. 
It  is  the  sword  that  is  provided  for  you  with  which  to  defend  Christ^s  cause,  and 
to  vanquish  His  and  your  spiritual  enemies ;  but  although  sharp  and  powerful  in 
itself,  it  will  be  of  little  advantage  to  you  unless  you  make  yourself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it  and  ttie  way  to  use  it.  Besides,  the  great  benefit  of  care- 
fully studying  the  Scriptures  will  appear  in  the  richness  and  sublimity  which 
a  familiarity  with  them  will  give  to  all  your  exercises,  as  well  as  in  the  aid 
you  will  thereby  obtain  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  The  Bible  contains 
many  things  that  are  hard  to  be  understood,  but  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to 
unlock  its  hidden  treasures  is  to  use  the  key  which  it  itself  furnishes.  The 
Scriptures  are  the  best  interpreters  of  Scripture.  It  is  in  God*s  light  that  you 
shall  see  light  most  clearly. 

As  to  your  appearances  in  the  pulpit,  I  would  say  let  your  manner  be  simple, 
earnest,  and  natural.  Come  as  one  who  has  a  solemn  and  important  message 
to  deliver,  and  deliver  it  as  such.  I  do  not  by  any  means  wish  by  this  to 
convey  the  idea  that  you  are  not  to  cultivate  the  art  of  speaking  cither  in  voice 
or  in  gesture ;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  cultivating  tliat  art  your  maimer  should 
be  simple,  eameat,  and  natural.    You  a\io\i\OL  yit^V.  «\^ci&V  ^  ^qm  l^L    Any 
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feteapt  to  do  otimwiae  will  fail  to  produce  the  deaired  effect,  and  oonaoqnently 
m  defeat  itaell  What  we  mean  ia  well  and  pithily  ezpraaaed  by  an  American 
ivine,  when  he  aaya,  that  "  Where  there  ia  more  voice,  more  emphaaia,  more 
Batore  than  there  ia  feeling,  there  ia  waste  and  worse,  there  is  powder  beyond 
leahot" 

In  regard  to  yonr  intercourse  with  your  own  people  and  othera,  I  would  hare 
cm  to  remember  that  you  are  now  as  a  city  set  upon  an  hilL  You  occupy  a 
rominent  place  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  the  community  in 
lia  ancient  dty  where  your  lot  is  cast.  As  there  will  be  many  eyea  upon  you, 
cm  nmat  be  all  the  more  careful  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  high  and  sacred 
fioe  with  which  yon  are  inveated.  You  must  not  trifle  away  your  precious 
me  with  woridly  conversation  or  with  long  tedious  viaita ;  ma<di  leaa  in  listen- 
ig  to  idle  goaaip  or  the  tale  of  the  talebearer.  Let  the  aonnd  ol  your  Maater'a 
let  be  heard  behind  you  wherever  you  go.  Let  your  oonTeraaiiim  be  direct 
ad  pointed,  and  for  tiie  edification  of  all  those  with  whom  yon  come  in  con- 
ioL  And  let  it  be  your  highest  and  constant  aim  in  all  you  do  to  bring  souls 
»  Christ,  and  thereby  add  new  gems  to  the  Crown  of  Him  who  is  the  Blessed 
id  only  Potentate,  the  King  .^j^^dngs  and  Lord  of  lords. 

2.  But  let  me  remind  you  farther  that,  in  aiming  at  the  faithful  discharge  of 
leae  and  other  duties  connected  with  your  office,  you  may  expect  to  meet  with 
yfieuUk$,  This  has  been  the  uniform  experience  of  the  public  servants  of 
hrist  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  down  to  the  present  time  ;  and  if  so,  it 
ill  be  vain  for  yon  to  expect  that  your  case  shall  form  an  exception  to  the 
meral  rule.  You  may  feel  depressed  at  times  by  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
self,  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  you  in  connection  therewith.  Tf  the 
postle  Paul,  under  a  pressure  of  this  kind,  was  constrained  to  ask,  **  Who  is 
Efficient  for  these  things  ?  "  you  need  not  count  it  strange  should  you  at  times 
el  as  he  felt,  and  be  constrained  to  give  utterance  to  a  sentiment  similar  to 
lat  which  he  uttered. 

In  like  manner,  you  may  find  it  no  easy  task  to  adapt  your  instructions  to 
le  varied  capacities  of  those  who  wait  on  your  ministry.  There  are  few  diffi- 
ilties  that  a  minister  has  to  encounter  greater  than  this,  and  it  will  require 
1  your  skill  and  attention  to  overcome  it.  You  must  not  soar  too  high,  above 
18  ampacities  of  your  hearers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  sink  too  low,  beneath  their 
ywers  on  the  other.  Avoiding  the  two  extremes — the  8ylla  on  the  one 
de,  and  the  Charybdis  on  the  other — you  must  aim  at  following  the  example 
'  the  great  Teacher  Himself,  by  providing  milk  for  babes  and  strong  meat  for 
en  of  full  age,  giving  to  each  his  portion  in  due  season. 

Bat  after  your  utmost  efforts  in  this  and  other  things,  you  may  sometimes 
/oet  with  trials  in  not  seeing  that  amount  of  success  attending  your  labours 
hioh  you  had  reasonably  expected.  Entering  upon  your  work  with  ardour 
I  your  Master's  service,  and  with  a  heart  yearning  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
m.  may,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish  much  in 
lia  large  and  important  field  of  labour.  But  should  the  results  in  any  case 
U  short  of  your  just  expectations,  the  circumstance  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
spreasing.  Now,  whilst  we  would  not  have  you  to  relax  your  efforts  on  this 
Mxmnt,  we  would  at  the  same  time  encourage  you  with  the  thought,  that  it  is 
)i  for  results  but  for  the  proper  employment  of  the  talents  entrusted  to  you 
lat  yon  are  responsible.  If  your  success  in  any  case  prove  less  than  you  could 
ire  desired,  it  is  not  a  strange  thing  that  has  happened  to  you  ;  for  a  greater 
lan  yon — one  of  our  most  eminent  Reformer8-~often  found  tYiat  **  0\^  Ki^sasi 
aa  too  MiroBig  for  young  Mehuiotbon, "   And  eren  a  greater  than  YiA->\*bft\)ivTvnA 
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Teacher  Himself — was  coiiBtrained  to  exclaim,  **  Who  hath  believed  our  v^ort! 
and  to  whom  is  the  aim  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  " 

Bat,  once  more,  permit  me  to  remind  you  that  trials  and  difficoltiea  mj 
arise  in  connection  with  the  public  cause  for  which  we  are  associated,  and 
which  you  are  solemnly  pledged  to  maintain.  As  a  cause  it  is  not  popidar  st 
the  present  time.  It  does  not  harmonize  with  the  loose  unscnptoral  t^n'\fn\^ 
of  the  age.  It  is  not  a  levelling  up  nor  a  levelling  down  system  in  the  sense  in 
which  these  terms  are  now  employed.  It  does  not  emasculate  the  distinctktt 
that  subsists  between  truth  and  error,  nor  does  it  regard  Christ  and  Antichziii 
as  equals,  to  be  dealt  with  alike.  It  is  on  behalf  of  truth,  and  trath  only. 
It  puts  the  crown  on  the  head  of  King  Jesus,  and  on  His  head  alone.  Yoa 
may,  therefore,  in  maintaining  this  cause,  have  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  for  Christ.  But  when  it  was  lower  and  in  more  desperate  circumstanoes 
than  it  now  is,  faith  in  its  Scriptural  character  and  ultimate  success  sustained 
the  dying  martyr,  and  enabled  him  to  lift  a  noble  testimony  on  its  behalf  ;  and 
that  faith  which  sustained  Guthrie  on  the  scaflold  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
sustain  you. 

I  do  not,  however,  dwell  on  the  dark  sidv  of  the  picture.  No  doubt,  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  you  should  know  the  worst,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
prepared  and  not  taken  by  surprise.  But  I  would  remember  that  He  who  hss 
instructed  you  to  count  the  cost,  has  also  said,  **  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof. " 

3.  Allow  me  then  to  turn  to  the  brighter  side,  and  direct  your  thoughts  to 
some  things  fitted  to  afford  encouragrment  to  you  in  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
this  office. 

And  surely  it  must  be  encouraging  to  you  at  the  outset  to  know  and  feel  that 
you  do  not  come  here  uninvited.  You  have  not  been  thrust  upon  this  people 
by  any  patron,  or  by  the  arm  of  the  civil  law  ;  but  stand  here  before  them  this 
day  on  account  of  having  received,  through  the  constituted  Courts  of  Clirist's 
house,  a  regular  gospel  call  to  come  and  take  the  spiritual  oversight  of  their 
souls. 

It  must  be  encouraging  to  you  also  to  have  the  conviction  in  your  own  heart 
that  it  is  not  from  any  selfish  or  worldly  motive  that  you  have  assumed  this 
office,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  as  you  have  declared 
this  day.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  would  venture  to  say  that  you,  or  any  of  your  brctbren  in  the  Original 
Secession  Church,  had  assumed  this  office  from  a  selfish  or  worldly  motive. 
Had  that  been  your  design,  you  never  would  have  taken  part  with  us  in  this . 
ministry,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  arc  many  other  pursuits  in  life 
to  which  your  training  and  talents  would  have  enabled  you  to  apply  yourself, 
and  in  which  your  object  would  have  been  far  more  fully  and  easily  secured. 

Then  the  high  commission  under  which  you  act,  the  joyful  message  which 
you  bear,  the  cheering  promises  given  to  you  in  the  Word,  and  the  rich  reoom. 
pense  of  reward  with  which  faithful  services  will  be  succeeded,  are  all  encour- 
aging circumstances  that  are  worthy  of  mention.  You  do  not  act  in  your  own 
name,  or  by  the  authority  of  man,  but  as  the  commissioned  ambassador  of 
Christ,  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  committed.  The 
message  you  bear  is  a  message  of  good  and  not  of  evil,  of  peace  and  not  of  war, 
of  joy  and  not  of  sorrow.  "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of 
him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace ;  that  bringeth  good 
tidings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation ;  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God 
reigaetik. "    In  the  Word  you  have  mon^  cb,e«tvn%  '^Toimai&t&  ^s^^^^w.  V^  you  to 
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enoonnge  yon.  It  ia  like  a  casket  filled  with  precious  jewels.  Open  it  and 
here  yon  find  this  gem  of  great  valne — **  My  God  shall  snpply  all  your  need, 
■ooording  to  His  riches  in  glory,  by  Christ  Jesus ;  *'  and  there  you  find  another 
tquMl  to  it — **  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect 
in  wvaknees ; "  and  elsewhere  you  find  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Koh-i- 
ooor  of  fScriptnre  promise,  so  far  as  the  gospel  minister  is  concerned — "  Lo,  I 
am  with  yon  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.**  And  in  addition  to  the 
dieering  influence  of  these  and  many  other  exceeding  great  and  precious  pro- 
miMB,  yon  haye  the  blessed  assurance  and  animating  prospect  that  your  faith- 
ful aervices  will  be  crowned  with  a  rich  recompense  of  reward — '*  Be  thou 
fsHhldl  onto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life  ;  **  and  again,  "  They 
tiiat  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever.*' 

Bat,  my  brother,  there  is  one  other  encouraging  circumstance  which  I  must 
not  omit  to  notice.  It  is  special  in  your  case,  and  I  mention  it  last,  and  in 
doing  so  wish  to  put  special  emphasis  upon  it.  You  are  to  be  associated  in  the 
pastoral  oversight  of  this  people  with  a  venerable  and  greatly  beloved  father, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches.  You  are  to  be  associated  with  a  father  who 
is  not  more  eminent  for  his  clear  views  of  truth  than  he  is  for  his  consistent 
practice  ;  with  a  father  who  is  not  more  distinguished  for  the  greatness  of  his 
intellect  than  he  is  beloved  for  the  warmth  of  his  heart  and  genuineness  of  his 
affection*  This  is  no  small  privilege  to  you  at  the  outset  of  your  labours,  and 
I  tmst  it  is  one  that  you  will  ever  highly  ai)i)rcciatc.  As  a  son,  seek  counsel 
from  his  lips  as  from  the  lips  of  a  father ;  do  your  utmost  to  make  the  remainder 
of  his  days  pleasant  and  happy  ;  l)ear  your  own  share,  and  as  far  as  in  you  lies, 
his  share  of  that  bunlen  of  labour  which  ho  has  borne  so  honourably  and  so 
long ;  and  above  all,  watch  with  utmost  diligence  lest  by  look,  by  word,  or  by 
«ny  act  on  your  part  you  should  pain  or  grieve  him  in  hia  declining  years.  He 
has  long  laboured  here,  and  you  arc  this  day  to  enter  upon  his  labours ;  and 
earnestly  do  I  pray  that  He  who  holds  the  stars  in  His  right  hand  may  eucom- 
both  of  you  with  his  favour,  and  grant  you  to  rejoice  together  for  many 
here,  and  not  only  for  many  years  here,  but  through  a  coming  eternity. 


To  the  People, 

I  have  now  a  few  things  to  say  to  the  people  of  this  congregation,  but  as  the 
time  left  for  doing  this  is  so  short,  the  utmost  brevity  will  be  studied.  And 
in  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  urge  upon  you,  my  friends,  the  duty  of  giving 
oar  young  brother  a  high  place  in  your  afiections.  I  would  earnestly  and 
affectionately  urge  this  both  for  his  sake  and  for  your  own.  I  would  urge  it 
for  his  sake,  because  I  know  that  it  will  greatly  sustain  him  in  his  arduous 
duties,  if  he  has  the  conviction  that  he  .labours  among  a  people  that  love  him. 
And  I  urge  it  for  your  sake,  because  it  will  be  found  Uiat  in  proportion  as  you 
loye  your  teacher,  in  like  proportion  will  you  profit  by  his  instructions.  **  We 
beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  which  labour  among  you,  and  are  over 
yon  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you,  and  to  esteem  them  very  highly  in  love 
for  their  work's  sake." 

Be  not  swift  to  find  fault.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  find  fault,  and 
there  are  few  things  more  injurious.  A  minister,  although  clothed  with  a  high 
and  sacred  office,  is  only  a  man,  and  you  must  remember  that  perfection  does 
not  belong  to  man  in  this  life.  You  may  therefore  see  things  in  your  young 
minister  that  could  be  corrected  and  improved  ;  and  in  that  ca^  \\i  \a  ^qmt 
dofy'  toga  Mud  tell  bim  of  them  in  a  candid,  friendly  way.    T\ia\.  \a  not  W^]W 
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finding.  It  is  an  act  of  friendahip,  and  if  received  in  the  aame  spirit,  it  will 
lead  to  the  happiest  results.  But  what  we  refer  to  is  the  practice  of  faalt- 
finding  because  of  every  little  circumstance  that  occurs,  or  because  of  eveiy 
word  that  seems  the  slightest  out  of  joint,  and  when  there  is  no  sufficient 
grounds.  It  is  this  that  we  deprecate  and  earnestly  urge  you  to  avoid  ;  for  it 
would  make  you  yourselves  unhappy,  the  life  of  your  young  minister  miserable, 
and  go  far  to  defeat  the  object  of  Yns  mission  among  you. 

Again,  we  would  say,  be  early  and  regularly  in  your  places,  and  give  him  all 
your  attention  when  he  ministers  to  you  here  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  You 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  effect  this  will  have  upon  his  mind  as  contrasted 
with  a  different  course  of  conduct.  The  effect  of  being  early,  regular,  and 
attentive,  as  contrasted  with  being  late,  often  absent,  sleepy,  and  indifferent, 
is  so  great  that  no  one  can  possibly  understand  it  but  he  who  has  seen  and  feU 
it.  Besides,  yon  should  never  forget  that  it  is  as  much  your  duty  to  be  in 
your  place  at  the  proper  time  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  be  in  his  place  to  conduct  these  services.  The 
obligation  is  mutual,  and  you  are  mutually  responsible  not  only  to  each  other, 
but  to  God. 

Let  it  be  yours  also  to  sustain  your  young  pastor  by  your  earnest  supplica- 
tion and  prayers.  The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  felt  that  he  needed  this 
support.  And  if  he  had  that  feeling  in  any  degree,  our  young  brother  must 
and  will  have  it  in  a  still  stronger  degree.  ** Brethren,  pray  for  us,*'  was  the 
request  presented  by  the  one ;  and  '*  Brethren,  pray  for  us,'*  is  the  request 
that  I  would  most  earnestly  present  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  other.  Besides, 
you  will  yourselves  reap  the  benefit  of  this  exercise.  It  will  strengthen  the 
ties  of  love  and  esteem  between  you  and  your  pastor ;  and  your  prayers,  like 
the  moisture  that  ascends  out  of  the  earth  and  comes  down  again  in  showers 
to  refresh  the  thirsty  soil,  will  ascend  up  to  heaven  au<l  come  down  again, 
through  his  instrumentality,  in  showers  of  blessings  upon  your  own  souls. 
And  in  connection  with  this  I  would  urge  upon  you  the  great  importance  of 
carefully  cultivating  personal  and  family  religion.  Prayer  for  your  ministers 
will  accomplish  much,  but  the  careful  cultivation  of  personal  and  family 
religion  wUl  accomplish  more.  It  will  promote  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
your  own  souls,  and  the  interests  of  Christ's  cause  in  your  hands  ;  and  it  will 
cheer  the  heart  both  of  our  young  brother,  your  junior  pastor,  and  our  beloved 
father,  your  senior  pastor.  Nothing  will  give  them  greater  joy  than  to  see 
you,  their  children  and  people,  walking  in  the  truth.  For  their  sake,  there- 
fore, and  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  which  you 
are  pledged  to  maintain,  we  would  urge  upon  you,  -with,  all  the  emphasis  we 
possess,  the  careful  cultivation  of  personal  and  family  religion.  And  finally, 
brethren,  take  good  heed  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  yon  ; 
but,  '*  Be  ye  perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace  ;  and  the 
God  of  love  and  peace  shaU  be  with  you.  .  .  .  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
with  you  all.     Amen. " 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  SPAIN. 

The  present  hopeful  reformation  in  Spain  has  originated,  most  con- 
spicuously, in  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  diffusiou  of 
Scripture  truth,  in  that  land,  ^lucVi,  oi  ^\  o\k<c£t^^  ^^  Ika^e  been 
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accustomed  to  regard  as  most  thoroughly  secured  against  its  admission. 
The  intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Papacy,  acting  in  concert 
with  a  gOYemment  which  was  a  worthy  auxiliary  to  such  a  system  of 
tpmnny  and  oppression,  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  close  every 
wranue  through  which  the  light  of  God's  Word  could  possibly  shed  its 
benignant  rays  upon  the  worse  than  heathen  darkness  of  Popish 
Spain.  To  all  human  appearance,  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  had  as 
little  to  fear  as  its  friends  had  to  hope  from  its  introduction  into  that 
land. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  darkness  and  gloom  enshrouding  Spain, 
and  ID  the  midst  of  it,  there  were  those  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  who 
yearned  oyer  her,  and  mourned  over  her  miserable  condition,  and  who 
flaw,  in  the  very  despcmteness  and  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case, 
a  oall  only  the  more  urgent  for  earnest  and  importunate  prayer,  and 
for  more  increased  exertion  on  her  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  that  God 
whose  glory  was  so  seriously  involved  in  her  spiritual  condition. 
Among  other  agencies  thus  called  into  existence  was  a  society 
organised  in  Edinburgh  about  fifteen  years  ago,  which  assumed  the 
nameW  the  Spanish  Evangelisation  Society.  Its  name  affords  a  sufficient 
indication  of  its  object  Without  committing  ourselves  either  to  its 
oonatitntion  or  the  mode  of  its  operations,  we  are  yet  gratified  to 
know  that  God  has  made  use  of  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  much 
good.  It  has  rendered  material  service  to  the  reformed  cause  in 
Spain,  both  by  aiding  in  the  support  of  colporteurs  and  other  labourers 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  by  forwarding  Bibles  and  evangelical  books 
as  opportunity  offered.  It  has  indeed  been  a  work  of  faith,  as  well  as 
a  labour  of  love.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  this  society  has  hoped 
against  hope,  sowing  the  seed  which,  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters, 
eeemed  only  doomed  to  perish.  It  was  little  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  sown.  The 
simplest  and  most  unobtrusive  labours  had  to  be  prosecuted  with  the 
greatest  prudence  and  circumspection,  lest  the  labourers  should 
expose  themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tlie  Spanish  penal  code. 
Regular  missionary  work  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  books  representing  Bible  truth,  could 
not  be  tolerated.  Exile  or  imprisonment  awaited  any  who  should 
have  the  fortitude  to  attempt  it. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  vigilance  and  sanguinary  cruelty  of  Rome, 
however,  sustained  as  it  was  in  its  unholy  crusade  by  the  authority 
of  a  demoralised  and  truculent  government,  still  the  Word  of  God 
found  its  way  into  Spain,  and  was  secretly  circulated,  and  by  many 
throughout  the  Peninsula  anxiously  and  devoutly  read.  Not  OTkhf 
did  it  obteio  ao  entrance  into  the  homes  of  the  \a\ty  *,  Vt  «3^\\aA%i 
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way  opened  for  it  into  the  cells  of  the  monks,  and  the  dwellings  of  tite 
priests  of  Rome.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  had  been  bom  and  reand 
under  the  upas  shade  of  Popery,  and  some  who  were  intended  for  Iwr 
future  teachers,  were  led  by  an  overruling  Providence  to  look  into 
this  mysterious  Book — a  Book  which  they  had  been  taught  to  avoid 
as  they  would  desire  to  escape  the  consequences  of  mortal  ain,  and 
which  they  knew  was  regarded  with  so  much  fear  and  hatred  by  him 
who  claims  to  be  God*s  vicegerent  upon  earth.  They  looked  and 
their  eyes  were  opened,  by  the  Spirit  of  all  grace,  to  behold  wondnnu 
things  out  of  God's  law.  The  entrance  of  God's  Word  gave  them 
light  As  their  light  increased  so  did  their  abhorrence  of  the 
irrational  dogmas  of  Rome.  And  thus  the  good  seed  sown  in  fiuth 
and  prayer  germinated  in  many  a  heart,  and  yielded  the  blissful 
fruits  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  salvation  to  the  souls  of 
men.  Christian  intercourse  then  sprang  up  between  the  converts  to 
truth.  Stealthily  and  with  fear  and  dread  they  met,  as  they  had 
opportunity,  for  reading  the  Word,  meditation,  and  prayer.  The 
enthusiasm  of  their  newly  emancipated  spirits  was  under  restraint, 
however,  and,  instead  of  praising  God  with  "  loud  noise  skilfully,** 
they  were  compelled  to  utter  His  praise  with  bated  breath. 

This  persecution  led  to  the  congregating  of  many  of  the  Mends  of 
truth  in  Gibraltar,  which  thus  became  the  centre  of  Protestant  influ- 
ence in  the  Peninsula.  Under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  the 
persecuted  Spaniards  found  an  asylum  upon  the  rock,  and  from  it 
they  maintained  a  correspondence  with  friends  and  brethren  through- 
out the  country.  Here  they  consulted  together  as  to  the  spiritual 
condition  of  Spain,  and  the  prospects  of  the  reformed  cause  in  their 
native  land.  In  this  they  were  materially  assisted  by  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Sutherland,  of  the  Free  Church,  Gibraltar.  It  was  reserved, 
however,  to  the  Rev.  Juan  Bautista  Cabrera — a  convert  to  the 
reformed  faith  from  the  Church  of  Rome — to  take  the  first  decided 
stop  towards  the  organisation  of  the  infant  Church.  Having,  like 
many  others,  fled  to  Gibraltar  from  the  persecution  to  which  he  was 
exposed  in  Spain,  his  great  concern  was  how  most  efiectuaUy  to 
establish  and  extend  the  reformed  faith  throughout  the  land.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  convened  a  meeting  of  friends  in  Gibraltar, 
whom  he  knew  to  he  like-minded  with  himself,  to  hear  proposals 
which  he  was  prepared  to  submit  for  their  consideration.  The  meet- 
ing was  accordingly  held  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Gibraltar,  on 
the  25th  April,  1868.  The  specific  object  of  the  meeting  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  short  extract  from  the  statement  made  by  Senor 
Cabrera  in  opening  the  proceedings  : — 

"  Gentlemen  and  dear  brethren— I  thank  you  lor  «k.ttAivdin%  thia  mfietfaig  I  havt 
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Iwd  tlie  hanoar  of  promotiiig.  The  object  for  which  we  are  aiiembled  ia  one  of  great 
in^osiaiioe.  We  are  all  loven  of  the  cauae  of  our  Lord  and  Maater,  and  while  we 
ha^tt  hj  it  obtained  the  greatest  blendngi,  we  have  more  or  leas  in  variona  waya 
anffend  for  il.  The  Goapel  given  to  regenerate  the  world,  and  to  make  it  free,  haa 
bean  wreated  by  maay  into  an  inatrument  of  opjireaaion  and  alavery.  A  man  who 
haa  nanzped  the  title  of  Infallible,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himaelf  equal  with  Qod, 
haa  auooeeded,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  timea  and  the  peneoution  of  force,  in 
being  received  aa  auoh  by  a  great  portion  of  mankind.  Rivera  of  blood,  mountaina 
of  aahea,  and  annala  of  moat  horrible  acenea,  mark  the  path,  denote  the  meana,  and 
manifeat  the  aim  of  this  wicked  man,  who  haa  added  to  his  iniquity  that  of  com- 
mitting ao  many  crimes  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  love  and  the  Qoapel  of  peace. 
Beralta  oould  not  be  more  terrible.  Our  beloved  country,  poor  Spain,  is  a  living 
teatimony  (if  there  be  any  life  in  her  at  all)  of  the  decadence  and  miaery  to  which 
aha  haa  been  brought  by  the  tyranny  of  him  who  calla  himaelf  the  vicegerent  of 
God." 

Having  further  expressed  his  conviction  that  "  the  day  of  Spain's 

regeneration  had  arrived,  and  with  it  an  effectual  opening  of  the  door 

for  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the  printing  and  unrestricted 

circulation  of  the  Scriptures,"  he  reminded  them  of  the  well-known 

fiict  that  there  existed  throughout  the  Peninsula  a  great  number, 

"  and  among  them  not  a  few  presbyters,  who  were  known  to  be 

animated  with  the  best  desires  for  the  purification  and  reformation  of 

the  Church  in  Spain."     He  then  intimated  that  his  object  was  to  unite 

these  scattered  friends  so  as  to  secure  liarmony  of  principle  and 

uniformity  of  operation.     He  concluded  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  a  maxim  well  known  that  *  union  is  strength  ;*  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case  in  religion,  in  which  we  all  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism  ;  for  a 
hooae  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  There  are  many  labourers  in  the  Lord*s 
vineyard,  many  Spaniards,  and  many  more  foreigners,  who  dedicate  themselves  with 
seal  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  our  country.  But  their  efforts,  unhappily, 
are  isolated,  devoid  of  unity,  and,  although  tending  to  the  same  end,  invariably  give 
way,  or  gain  but  little  ground,  before  the  union,  organiaation,  and  discipline  pre- 
sented by  the  enemies  of  the  truth.  Thus  it  is  that,  after  so  many  years  of  mis- 
sionary eflfort,  fruits  do  not  correspond  with  hopes  conceived.  Foreign  societies  find 
obstacles  well  known  to  us,  and  which  we  oould  avoid.  We  ourselves  will  encoimter 
difficulties  on  our  march — difficulties  whicli,  during  the  present  state  of  affairs,  we 
cannot  of  ourselves  surmount — ^but  upon  every  side  they  will  disappear  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  if  we  can  establish  a  firm,  indissoluble  union.  Seeing  this,  then, 
I  think  it  will  be  well  if  we  establish  a  Central  Spanish  Assembly,  to  unite  all  evan- 
gelistic efforts  in  our  country.  An  Assembly  composed,  firstly,  of  all  those  here 
present,  and  which  might  receive  as  members  those  Spaniards  who  may  be  worthy, 
at  the  same  time  admitting  as  honorary  members  as  many  foreigners,  lovers  of  the 
cause,  who  desire  to  be  united  with  us.  An  Assembly  which  can  advise  with 
foreign  societies  when  required,  and  direct  as  many  subaltern  assemblies  as  may  be 
formed  in  the  future.  An  Assembly  which  should  decide  upon  the  admission  of 
only  one  version  of  the  Bible,  insteail  of  the  many  versions  now  in  circulation — which 
should  undertake  to  revise  all  Spanish  evangelical  books,  and  occupy  itself  in  the 
formation  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Code  of  Discipline— things  which  reformed 
Spaniards  are  now  wanting.  An  Assembly,  being  partly  composed  of  presbyters, 
which  could  ordain  or  procure  the  ordination  of  men  of  approved  godliness  and 
sufficiency  as  the  necessities  of  the  faithful  required.  An  Assembly,  in  fine,  which 
might  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church,  ready  to  be  translated  to 
Spain  M  Boon  bm  tb9  Imwb  of  the  oountxy  permit.     That  thia  AjMero^Vf  ^Qi\3l^\ib 
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of  fofficieiit  aatboriBation  is  nnqnoitioiiable,  aeeing  it  would  be  oompoMd  of  eodan- 
asticf  and  Uymen,  which,  under  present  oireTunstancefl,  could  not  be  obtained 
another  way.  The  immense  benefits  which  would  result  from  it  cannot  be  calwilatiwl 
to-day,  but  they  would  be  felt  immediately  after  its  constitution.  Consider  this 
well,  my  brethren,  and  decide  if  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  deeerves  this  new  effort  on 
our  part.  I  can  assure  you^  that  in  making  this  proposition  I  am  guided  only  by  a 
desire  to  glorify  Qod,  and  extend  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.** 

The  proposal  thus  made  by  Senor  Cabrera  was  cordially  approved 
of  by  all  present,  who  each  of  them  expressed  themselves  more  or  less 
fully  in  similar  terms.  After  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter,  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church 
was  constituted,  accompanied  with  reading  of  Scripture  by  the  Rev. 
Antonio  Soler,  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Don  Pablo  Sahchez. 

It  may  not  be  either  out  of  place  or  iminteresting  to  our  readers  to 
reproduce  the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Assembly 
thus  constituted : — 

'*  On  the  25th  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1868,  the  undersigned,  gathered 
together  of  common  accord,  in  the  Scotch  Church,  in  the  city  of  Gibraltar,  did, 
after  seeking  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  after  careful  deliberation,  consti- 
tute an  Assembly  to  be  called  the  Central  Assembly  of  the  Spanish  Reformed  Church. 
The  object  of  this  Assembly  is  to  unify  all  efforts  directed  for  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Spain — to  adopt  one  yersion  of  the  Bible,  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Cods 
of  Discipline,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  union  among  Spanish  Reformed 
Churches — to  form  auxiliary  subaltern  assemblies  in  convenient  places  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Gospel — ^to  appeal  to  all  Spanish  reformed  ecclesiastics  to  join 
us— to  ordain  or  to  procure  the  ordination  of  such  individuals  of  ap^jroved  godliness 
and  efficiency  as  the  number  of  the  faithful  require.  This  Assembly  will  place 
itself  in  communication  with  such  foreign  societies  as  are  working  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Spain ;  and  it  will  do  so  at  once  with  the 
Edinburgh  Spanish  Evangelisation  Society,  whose  co-operation  it  earnestly  asks; 
because  the  greater  number  of  the  members  composing  this  Assembly  remember  with 
gratitude  that,  after  leaving  the  Church  of  Rome,  they  first  heard  the  word  of  truth, 
and,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  their  eyes  opened  to  behold  the  won- 
drous light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  through  its  agency ;  and  because  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  immense  benefits  the  work  of  evangelisation  in  Spain  has,  for  numy 
years,  derived  from  its  incessant  labours  of  love  in  the  Lord.  This  Assembly  engages 
to  publish  in  Spanish,  in  due  season,  accounts  of  such  efforts  of  an  evangelistio 
character  as  of  which  the  publicity  will  in  no  way  injure  the  advancement  of  the 
blessed  cause,  but  tend  to  increase  its  interest.  This  Assembly  will  adopt  Consti- 
tutions for  its  future  (government.  This  Assembly  will  meet  in  Gibraltar  until 
Spanish  legislation  will  permit  of  its  meeting  in  Spain  itself.  This  Assembly  prays 
for  the  protection,  blessing,  and  guidance  of  God,  and  solicits  the  prayers,  assist- 
ance, and  co-operation  of  all  Christians,  especially  Spanish  Christians,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  Spain. 

**  (Signed)       Juan  Bautista  Cabrkra,  Presbyter. 
Antonio  Simo  Solbb,  Presbyter. 
Pablo  Sanchez,  Presbyter. 
JosB  Alhama. 
Manuel  Hernandez. 
Robert  Stewart  Clough." 

Jt  is  not  easy  to  over-estimate  the  imi^Ytauce  oC  this  wise  step  <^ 
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the  Spanish  reformers.  It  is  a  hopeful  augury  that  they  have  beeu 
led,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  contemplate  the  preparation  of  a  Con- 
femkm  of  Faith  and  Code  of  Discipline.  This  work  will  be  looked 
foFwrniA  to  bj  all  the  friends  of  truth,  and  the  best  friends  of  the 
ittfimt  Spanish  Reformed  Church,  with  much  interest  May  they  be 
well  guided  in  this  momentous  part  of  their  great  undertaking. 

We  now,  for  the  present,  t«ke  leave  of  the  Assembly  and  its 
important  work,  carried  on  under  the  surveillance  of  the  cruel  and 
fiuiatioal  Government  of  Spain,  acting  cat*s-paw  to  Rome,  and  turn 
our  eyee  in  another  diretion,  to  see  what  the  Almighty  Worker  is 
doing,  and  preparing  to  do  for  them." 

The  political  condition  of  Spain  was  only  what  might  have  been 

expected  in  a  land  so  completely  under  the  heel  of  the  Pope.     Op- 

preemon  and  misrule  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  God,  in  His  holy 

providence,  permitted  it  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  work  its  own  cure. 

It  became  intolerable.     Accordingly,  on  the  19th  September,  1868, 

a  f&m  leading  spirits,  chiefly  in  the  army,  who  had  suflered  under  the 

abuses  of  the  Government,  raised  the  cry  of  liberty,  which  was  so 

extensively  taken  up  and  re-echoed  throughout  the  Peninsula,  that 

the  Queen  and  her  guilty  court  thou^t  discretion  the  better  part  of 

valour,  and  therefore  sought  safety  in  flight.     The  Spaniards  were 

well  satisfied  with  her  resolution,  and  a  Provisional  Government  was 

immediately  formed,  in  which  General  Prim  took  a  leading  part.    The 

Government  thus  formed,  recognising  the  baleful  influence  exerted  by 

Popery  on  the  country,  at  ouce  renoiwced  the  arrogant  assumptions 

of  Rome,  and  proclaimed  the  principle  of  perfect  religious  liberty. 

Aooordingly,  writes  Senor  Cabrera — 

"  On  the  2dd  of  the  same  month  (September)  I  went  to  Algeeiraz,  a  town  near 
Gibraltar,  with  Senorea  Alhama  and  Hernandez,  when  we  waited  upon  Qeneral 
Prim,  who  had  dlBembarked  there  to  give  orders  to  the  garriBon.  The  Qeneral 
received  ni  with  affabilitj,  and,  upon  hearing  who  we  were,  inquired,  *  Are  you  of 
thoie  who  were  condemned  in  Granada  because  it  was  said  you  were  not  good 
GhzistiaDB?  and  continued,  *  You  are  welcome.  From  to^ay  there  will  be  liberty 
in  our  country,  true  Uberty.  The  reign  of  tjrranny  is  over.  Every  man  is  master  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  may  profess  that  faith  which  appears  to  him  best.  You  can 
return  to  your  own  town  by  the  first  vessel  which  sails,  and  in  freedom  enter  it  with 
the  Bible  under  your  arm,  and  preach  the  doctrines  it  contains." 

Thus  (Jod  opened  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Spain  in  a  way  that  His  most  sanguine  friends  could  scarcely  have 
anticipated.  Now  the  Crospel  is  publicly  preached,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures openly  sold  throughout  Spain.  The  labourers  engaged  in 
this  important  work  seem  to  be  men  of  faith,  willing  to  spend  and 
be  ^nt  in  the  service  of  Christ.  But  their  number  would  require 
to  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  such  an  extensiye 
fieki  alreadj  white  to  the  harvest     The  Macedomau  cry,  ^^  Coiskft  o^«t 
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and  help  usy**  rises  on  all  sides  with  such  importunate  urgency,  tbat 
the  few  agents  who  are  at  present  employed  are  grieved  to  find  that 
all  they  can  do  is  to  re-echo  the  cry  for  help.  In  Andalusia,  the  work 
is  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  with  a  truly  cheering  degree  of 
success.  The  crowds  which  flock  to  hear  the  Word  are  so  great  thst 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  churches  sufficiently 
laige  to  accommodate  theuL  All  that  can  be  done  is  being  done  to 
satisfy  the  craving  for  the  Gospel  thiis  so  suddenly  and  extenaivelj 
awakened.  The  spiritual  interests  of  both  old  and  young  are  anxiously 
considered.  While  the  means  of  grace  are  being  provided  for  those  of 
advanced  years,  Sabbath  and  week-day  schools  are  opened  for  the  young. 
Fortunately  the  Spanish  reformers  recognise  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  combining  the  religious  with  the  secular  education  of  the 
young,  and  seem  disposed  to  adopt  a  system  of  education  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  parochial  system  of  Scotland.  Indeed,  the  present 
religious  reformation  in  Spain  seems  in  many  respects  to  be  very 
nearly  a  reproduction  of  the  Reformation  in  this  country  300  years 
ago. 

We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  the  agents  of  Rome  are  either 
uninterested  or  idle  spectators.  They  are  busy  at  their  old  work. 
Where  intimidation  is  supposed  to  be  likely  to  succeed,  they  employ 
it ;  and  where  plotting  and  intrigue  are  more  likely  to  be  efficacious 
they  practice  them.  The  infant  Church  has  much  to  fear  from  the 
intrigues  and  schemes  of  the  different  conflicting  political  parties  that 
now  distract  Spain.  Not  a  few  of  the  priests  of  Rome  have  been 
publicly  convicted  of  encouraging  and  al)etting  some  of  the  more 
powerful  and  more  Popish  parties  who  are  plotting  the  subversion  of 
the  new  Constitution.  They  and  all  the  friends  of  truth  have  great 
reason  to  plead  with  God  to  restrain  their  power  for  evil^  and  to 
strengthen  with  all  might  by  His  Spirit  those  who  are  called  to  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 


IPiteraturc* 


DiscourHS  on  Redemption.  By  Rev.  Stuart  Robinson,  D.D.,  lately  Professor  of 
Church  Government  and  Pastoral  Theology  at  Danville,  Kentucky.  Second 
edition.    Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street.    18G9. 

This,  though  a  volume  of  discourses,  each  complete  in  itself,  has 
something  of  the  unity  and  coherence  of  a  theological  treatise.  The 
subjects  of  discoiUBe,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume,  have 
been  treated  and  arranged  with  the  view  of  bringing  out  the  perfect 
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of  the  great  scheme  of  human  redemption  as  unfolded  in  the 
VSble.  That  scheme  was  revealed  "at  sundiy  tunes  and  m  divers 
manners;"  it  was  revealed  under  several  dispensations,  differing  from 
eadi  other  in  external  form  as  well  as  in  fulness  of  light  and  privilege; 
bat  the  aim  of  our  author  is  to  show  that  through  all  these  successive 
dispensations  the  same  grand  plan  of  redeeming  mercy  was  being 
developed,  as  the  oak  is  developed  from  the  acorn,  until  it  has  reached 
its  full  stature  and  luxuriance,  and  bears  its  full  harvest  of  ripe  fruit 
in  this  "  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times." 

As,  in  separate  discourses,  he  passes  the  several  dispensations  in 
review,  he  brings  out  at  least  three  broad  features  of  identity  between 
them.  He  shows  that  under  all  of  them  the  very  same  Gk)spel  of  the 
grace  of  God  has  been,  in  substance^  presented  to  the  faith  of  men. 
He  shows  very  prominently,  as  what  perhaps  is  less  attended  to,  that 
under  all  of  them  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  has  been  dispensed  in  the 
same  mode — ^in  the  mode,  namely,  of  covenants — in  which  the  bless- 
ings of  salvation  have  been  conveyed  to  the  heirs  of  them  by  way  of 
charter,  and  secured  to  them  by  appropriate  sacramental  seals.  A 
third  uniting  and  harmonising  link  he  is  at  pains  to  point  out  in  the 
fact  that,  under  them  all,  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  has  been  dispensed 
uid  sealed  to  the  same  society — the  select  and  separated  society  of 
Crod's  Church — which,  from  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  Christ, 
its  ever-living  and  unchangeable  Head,  has  continued  to  be  one  and 
the  same  organic  body  from  its  formation  in  Eden  till  now. 

These  views  are  not,  of  course,  new.  But  they  are  here  presented 
very  strikingly  and  with  imcommon  vigour  and  grasp  of  thought. 
And  in  presenting  them  as  he  has  done  the  author  has  rendered  good 
and  thankworthy  service.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  get  the 
mind  enlarged  with  such  comprehensive  views  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. It  enables  one  to  read  the  Bible  with  a  clearer  and  larger 
apprehension  of  its  meaning  and  scope,  and  of  the  organic  unity  which 
pervades  all  its  parts,  as  a  revelation  of  the  gracious  thoughts  and 
ways  of  Jehovah.  It  also  enables  one  to  perceive  the  groundlessness 
and  folly  of  many  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day.  For  instance, 
if  all  Scripture  exhibits  the  gradual  and  continuous  evolution  of  one 
everlasting  and  supernatural  plan,  then  all  Scripture  must  alike 
emanate  from  the  Author  of  that  plan,  and  must  be  all  equally 
inspired.  Again,  if  the  New  Testament  contains  only  the  continued 
and  perfected  unfolding  of  the  same  Saviour,  and  the  same  salvation 
of  which  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  then,  plainly,  it 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  Old ;  having  grown  out  of  the  Old,  and 
seeding  the  Old  to  account  for  it  and  interpret  it,  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  its  authority  to  view  it  as  in  the  least  setting  aeide  ox  ^w^^^dc^s^^ 
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the  Old;  both  must  stand  or  fall  together,  as  the  one  indiTisible 
revelation  which  the  one  Church  has  got  from  Qod.  Still  fiirther,  if 
the  Church  of  God  is  one  corporate  body  through  all  ages  and  dispen- 
sations, then  whatever  moral  truth  or  precept  Crod  has  spoken  to  her 
at  one  time  He  speaks  to  her  through  all  time ;  the  ten  words  He 
spake  to  her  at  Sinai,  He  speaks  to  her,  the  same  body  of  Christ,  and 
through  her,  to  all  the  world  still;  and  thus  from  the  continued 
identity  of  ,the  body  to  which  it  was  given,  as  well  as  from  its  moral 
nature,  we  have  proof  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  of  the  great  Sabbath  law  which  is  enshrined  in  its  centre.  These 
inferences,  though  stated  in  our  own  language,  are  not  our  own. 
They  and  others  of  like  importance  are  drawn  by  our  author  in 
various  parts  of  his  book.  Indeed,  much  of  its  value  lies  in  the 
constant  application  he  makes  of  the  principles  he  demonstrates,  to  the 
prevailing  forms  of  unbelief  and  error,  with  all  of  which  he  displays  a 
veiy  thorough  acquaintance,  and  against  most  of  which  he  displays  a 
very  enlightened  and  faithfully  outspoken  zeal.  Ever  and  anon  he  is 
dealing  some  well-aimed  blow  at  Popery  or  Ritualism,  or  some  of  the 
forms  of  Rationalistic  and  Neologian  error.  And  he  is  constantly 
trying,  often  with  not  unskilfiil  hand,  to  unloose  the  meshes  of 
**  philosophy  and  vain  deceit "  in  which  so  many  of  the  young  minds 
of  our  time  are  getting  entangled.  Though  on  all  cardinal  points  he 
sets  forth  the  old  Calvinistic  fieiith,  his  book  bears  on  every  page  the 
fresh  impress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Still  we  cannot  endorse  all 
his  vievns.  Those  of  them  we  take  exception  to  we  shall  note  as  we 
proceed. 

The  third  discourse  is  entitled  "  The  Gospel  Covenant  and  Worship 
of  the  lost  Eden."  It  is  full  of  general  principles,  and  is  valuable  for 
its  suggestiveness.  We  quote  from  it  the  following  striking  and 
comprehensive  summary  of  the  Gospel  creed,  as  wrapped  up  in  the 
first  promise : — 

*'  1.  That  the  Redeemer  and  Restorer  of  the  race  is  to  be  mariy  since  He  is  to  be 
the  seed  of  the  woman. 

"  2.  That  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  Being  greater  than  man^  and  greater  even 
than  satan ;  since  He  is  to  be  the  Oonqueror  of  man's  conqueror,  and,  against  all  his 
efforts,  to  recover  a  sinful  world  which  man  had  lost ;  being  yet  sinless,  He  must 
therefore  be  divine. 

"  3.  That  this  redemption  shall  involve  a  new  nature^  at  *  enmity  *  with  the  satan 
nature,  to  which  man  has  now  become  subject. 

"4.  That  this  new  natiire  is  a  regeneration  by  DivitH  power;  since  the  enmity  to 
satan  is  not  a  natural  emotion  ;  but  saith  Jehovah,  *  I  will  put  enmity/  ko. 

**5.  This  redemption  shall  be  accomplished  by  vicarious  suffering;  since  the 
Bedeemer  shall  suffer  the  bruising  of  His  heel  in  the  work  of  recovery. 

**  6.  That  this  work  of  redemption  shall  involve  the  gathering  out  of  an  elect  teed, 
*  a  peouHar  people,*  at  enmity  with  the  natural  offspring  of  a  race  subject  to  satan. 

'T.  Tbtii  ihif  redemption  shall  involve  a  perpetual  cott^ict  oi  \Vi«  ^e«QvxSiAx  ^^ple. 
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uidar  ite  MpreMntftltTe  Head,  in  the  effort  to  brniie  the  he*d  of  eattii,  that  ii '  to 
destroy  the  worki  of  the  deviL* 

"8.  This  redemption  shall  inyolre  the  ultimate  triumph,  after  suffering,  of  the 
woman's  seed ;  and  therefore  involves  a  triumph  over  death,  and  a  restoration  of  the 
humanity  to  ite  original  state,  as  a  spiritual  in  conjunction  with  a  physical  nature, 
in  perfect  blessedness  as  before  its  fall." 

The  Abrahamic  coyenant  holds  a  peculiarly  prominent  and  out- 
standing place  in  the  development  of  the  scheme  of  salvation.  A 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  bearings  is  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  all  that  succeeds  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  much  of 
the  New.  Our  author  devotes  only  one  discourse  to  it ;  but  he  shows, 
as  we  think,  a  very  just  apprehension  of  its  meaning  and  significance. 
Accounting  for  the  great  prominence  given  to  it  in  Scripture,  he 
makes  the  following  remarks  : — 

^Now  whence  the  prominence  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham  ?  The  answer  will 
be  fonind  in  a  summary  statement  of  the  record  here  taken  in  connection  with  the 
preceding  and  subsequent  history.  Anterior  to  this  era,  the  protracted  period  of 
human  life— the  life  of  one  patriarch  or  head  extending  over  many  centuries — ren- 
dered it  unnecessary,  and  indeed  hardly  possible  that  either  of  the  two  Divine 
ordinances  for  society,  the  State  or  the  Church,  should  exist  as  organisations  apart 
from  this  third  Divine  ordinance  of  the  family  which  was  first  of  all  appointed.  Now 
that  the  contraction  of  the  days  of  man  on  earth  leaves  no  longer  one  natural  head 
by  precedence  of  age  and  paternal  right  entitled  to  govern  the  tribes  descended  from 
him  ;  of  necessity  states,  governments,  under  chosen  rather  than  natural  heads  must 
be  instituted  ;  and  by  force  of  the  same  fact,  the  body  of  the  '  redeemed  Seed  of  the 
woman  *  must  be  organised  as  a  government  also,  distinct  from  the  family.  Hence 
it  is  that  here,  midway  between  the  first  gospel  promise  of  a  Redeemer  in  Eden,  and 
the  glorious  fulfilment  thereof  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  stands  the 
covenant  with  Abraham.  It  involves  all  that  was  involved  in  the  covenant  of  grace 
with  Adam,  and  the  covenant  of  security  to  the  race,  and  the  line  of  descent  in  Shem, 
made  with  Noah  ;  but  proceeds  to  organise  the  people  which  shall  be  gathered  under 
thoee  covenants  into  a  visible  body,  distinct  both  from  the  family  and  the  State,  and 
leparated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  As  to  its  component  elements,  the  Church  had 
indeed  existed  from  the  first  by  virtue  of  the  enmity  put  between  the  chosen  and  the 
reprobate  seeds.  But,  henceforth,  the  chosen  are  visibly  and  formally  set  apart  to 
become  the  special  visible  body  of  the  Messiah,  among  whom  and  through  whom  the 
covenant  of  grace  shall  have  its  administration." 

Dr.  Robinson  has  clear  and  orthodox  views  regarding  the  place 
which  the  children  of  the  Church  have  in  the  charter  of  her  covenant 
privileges,  as  that  was  given  to  Abraham.  But  he  reasons  to  a 
conchision  that  reaches  far  beyond  any  premises  he  lays  down,  when 
he  tries  to  deduce  from  it  the  doctrine  that  all  children  dying  in 
infancy  shall  certainly  be  saved.  If,  as  Paul  says,  "  they  who  be  of 
faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abi*aham,"  how  is  it  possible  to  show 
that  unbelieving  parents  have  such  interest  in  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham — "  I  will  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  " 
— as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  their  children,  equally  with  those 
of  believing  parents,  shall,  if  dying  early,  be  eternally  saved ^  Iwdieftd^ 
the  sMthor  has  made  admisaiona  regarding  the  aWenoe  \>o\\i  61  ^crc^ 
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ture  and  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  on  the  subject,  which  convict  his 
own  speculations  (for  some  of  his  statements  hardly  deserve  the  name 
of  argaments)  of  a  very  considerable  degree  of  rashness  and  imwar 
rantableness.     He  says — 

"  The  ScriptureB  being  intended  for  those  only  who  can  understand  them,  and  to 
declare  to  such  the  terms  of  their  salvation,  and  the  grounds  of  their  liope  and  com- 
fort,  without  gratifying  curiosity,  nowhere  expressly  declare,  in  direct  terms,  thst 
all  infants  shall  be  saved :  while  they  do  declare  that  the  elect  of  €hd,  adults  and 
infants  alike,  shall  be  saved  through  the  effectual  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When 
the  Bible  stops  speaking,  the  Confession  always  stops ;  just  as,  when  the  Bible  speaks, 
the  Confession  fearlessly  speaks,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  tw- 
bear." 

Very  true ;  and  if  both  Bible  and  Confession  teach  nothing  more  than 
that  '*  elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  regenerated  and  saved  by 
Christ,"  and  if  **  when  the  Bible  stops  speaking  the  Confession  alwajB 
stops,''  wo  submit  that  when  both  Bible  and  Confession  stop  speaking, 
Dr.  llobinson  and  all  who  "  tremble  at  God*s  Word,"  should  always 
stop  too,  and  not  attempt,  indirectly,  to  force  conclusions  from  pas- 
sages which  we  could  easily  show,  we  think,  did  time  permit,  they 
cannot  and  were  never  intended  to  yield. 

Dr.  Robinson's  mind  is  decidedly  of  a  speculative  and  philosophic 
cast,  but  we  rejoice  to  find  in  his  book  an  earnest  aim  to  give  the 
Word  of  God  its  true  place,  as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  worship 
and  duty,  and  the  judge  and  eud  of  all  controversy.  In  his  sermon 
on  "  The  Law  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Sinai  Covenant,"  after  giving  a 
very  effective  exposure,  on  grounds  of  reason,  of  modem  Ritualism, 
he  brings  the  matter  to  its  true  issue  in  the  following  forcible 
sentences : — 

"  But  far  more  conclusive  than  any  considerations  of  philosophy  and  expediency, 
is  the  argument  that  there  is  no  more  authority  in  the  Church  for  constituting  a 
sjrmbol,  than  for  adding  to  the  revealed  truth  of  God.  The  true  symbol  must  be 
cUvinely  framed  and  constituted.  It  is  no  more  left  to  the  vagaries  of  human  fancy, 
or  to  rest  upon  mere  human  authority,  than  the  truths  it  was  intended  to  teach. 
'  See,*  said  Jehovah  to  Moses,  '  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern 
shewed  thee  in  the  Mount.*  Even  Moses  was  not  left  to  his  own  taste  and  discretion 
in  fashioning  a  single  cord,  or  loop,  or  tassel  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture — the 
s3rmbolio  palace  of  Jehovah,  and  typical  at  once  of  Christ  the  Prophet,  Priest,  and 
King,  present  and  ruling  in  His  spiritual  kingdom.  The  authority  of  Gi)d  alone  can 
constitute  a  Gospel  symbol.  And  the  claim  to  set  up  a  symbol  in  Gospel  worship, 
which  Jehovah  has  not  set  up  in  His  Word,  is  really  a  claim  to  speak  as  the  messenger 
of  Jehovah,  and  to  come  with  authority  to  actualise  a  divine  pattern  revealed  to 
him  who  sets  it  up.  It  is  a  claim  analogous  to  that  of  Mohammed,  Swedenborg,  or 
of  Joe  Smith." 

The  covenant  of  royalty  with  David  forms  another  grand  ejKKsh  in 
the  development  of  God's  purposes  of  mercy  toward  the  Church,  and 
the  discourse  in  which  the  author  discusses  it  is  very  able  and  instruc- 
tlve.     Before  ita  establishment  Christ  VvaA  V>^^\i  t^n^^Xs^  Vsl  ^^«t^  «^ 
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as  the  Prophet  of  the  ChuroL  Before,  He  had  been  revealed  aa  her 
Plrieat,  in  all  the  varieties  of  the  ritual  of  atonement  by  Bacrifioe. 
But  now,  as  never  before,  He  was  revealed  as  her  King,  coming  to 
reign  over  that  universal  spiritual  commonwealth  of  which  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  is  the  type.  After  showing  how  the  promise  of  the 
kingdom  to  David  and  his  son  is  the  key  to  much  of  the  subsequent 
revelation  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Evangelists,  Dr. 
Robinson,  while  expressly  disclaiming  all  High  Churchism,  shows  how 
defective  are  all  those  views  of  religion  which  ignore  the  importance 
c^  the  Church  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  in  which  Christ  reigns,  whose 
polity  He  has  divinely  ordered,  and  to  which  Ho  has  conmiittod  the 
subjugation  of  the  world.  And  here  we  find  a  passage  which  we 
cannot  help  quoting,  as  it  so  completely  tallies  with  and  goes  to 
vindicate  a  passage  in  the  Original  Secession  Testimony.  The  passage 
to  which  we  refer  will  be  found  in  p.  96  of  the  Testimony,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

*'  Laudable  as  the  object  of  the  Missionary  Societies  is,  we  think  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that,  though  secular  and  self-constituted  associations,  all  of  them,  in  one  way 
or  another,  assume  the  power  which  properly  belongs  to  Churches  oi^;anised  and 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Such  a  sentiment,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  Original  Seceders  is 
narrowness  and  bigotry ;  but  a  man  whom  we  think  no  one  will  call 
either  narrow  or  bigoted,  thus  powerfully  and  boldly  endorses  it : — 

"  In  the  fourth  place,  you  will  perceive  thafc  the  view  here  presented  of  the  king- 
dom and  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  fundamental,  and  so  important  as  to  form  the 
grand  point  to  be  developed  in  the  last  and  most  advanced  of  the  series  of  Old  Testa- 
ment covenants,  has  a  very  important  application  to  the  x>eculiar  tendency  of  our 
times,  in  the  direction  of  an  organised  and  combined  evangelical  effort,  which  ignores 
the  churchly  idea  of  the  Gospel,  and  proposes,  by  mere  human  wisdom,  to  contrive 
agencies  for  doing  the  Gosi>el  work  of  the  Church.  For  manifestly  this  theory  of 
Chriitian  action  involves  more  than  any  more  inexi>oiUcncy.  However  unconsciously 
the  error  may  be  entertained,  the  theory  involves  fundamental  error  in  theology. 
It  ignores,  as  of  no  consequence,  a  great  principle  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  to 
the  development  of  wbich  an  entire  series  of  its  revelations  was  devoted,  through  a 
thousand  years  of  its  history— a  principle  which  gave  its  peculiar  phase  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus.  It  implies  an  error,  in  regard  to  the  Kingly  office  of  Clirist,  analogous 
to  that  of  all  the  ethical  gosi>els  in  regard  to  His  Priestly  office ;  and  to  that  of 
the  Rationalists  in  regard  to  His  Prophetic  office.  It  is  founded  upon  the  seeming 
assumption  that,  in  regard  to  that  phase  of  the  Gospel  which  implies  a  Church 
divinely  founded  and  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  agencies,  it  is  a  failure.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  arrogant  claim  to  substitute  humanly  devised  Gospel  agents  and 
agencies  for  those  which  Clirist  appointed  ;  indo])endcnt  of  the  claim  to  do  by  the 
popolar  suffrage  of  Christians  what  Popes  and  Councils  may  not.do  in  the  spiritual 
kingdom  ;  independent  of  the  imi>olicy  of  giving  colour  to  the  popular  infidel  cry, 
'The  Church  is  a  failure ;'  independent  of  aiding  Rationalism  to  subvert  the  Gospel, 
by  thus  sundering  what  God  hath  joined  together — the  Gos]>el  truth  from  the  Church 
of  the  living  God,  the  'pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth;'  this  tendency  to  human 
contrivings  for  carrying  on  the  Gospel  work  grows  out  of  a  f undamenVAsA.  «ii\^  dL».Tv\^<C;XQM% 
ffTptr  oi  tiiBology. " 
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We  have  said  that  Dr.  Robinson  is  a  Calvinist  He  never  difinb 
from  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  unconditional  election,  and  of  the 
sovereignty  and  specialty  of  divine  grace  in  the  whole  salvation  cf 
the  redeemed,  whenever  these  come  in  his  way.  We  question,  how- 
ever, if  he  himself  can  thoroughly  reconcile  with  the  views  he  holds 
of  the  Divine  sovereignty  in  redemption  some  expressions  he  naei 
in  a  discourse  on  the  15th  chapter  of  Luke.  We  have  in  view  suoli 
expressions  as  these — *'the  infinite  desire  of  the  Father  to  mm 
sinners ;  '*  *'  the  infinite  Father's  heart  yearning  for  straying  sinnen 
as  over  His  lost  children ; "  *'  Jesus  transfers  the  whole  matter  into 
the  sphere  of  the  heart  moved  by  the  naturcU  impulses  and  sympathiM 
and  affections."  In  the  first  place,  we  rather  think  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  in  connection  with  which  these  expressions  are  used,  ii 
an  exhibition,  not  of  some  general  and  natural  love  of  the  Father 
toward  sinners,  but  (as  the  context  shows)  of  the  gracious  willingnett 
of  Christ  to  receive  the  simiers  whom  the  grace  of  the  Father  hit 
made  willing  to  abandon  the  service  of  the  devil  and  come  to  Him. 
In  the  next  place  we  object  to  the  ascribing  of  salvation  to  **  natunl 
impulses  and  affections "  on  the  part  of  God,  while  Scripture  every- 
where ascribes  it  to  sovereign  and  supernatural  grace.  Such  modes 
of  speaking  tend,  however  imintentionally,  to  countenance  thoee 
notions  of  universal  love  and  grace  which  underUe  the  doctrine  of 
imiversal  atonement,  and  the  system  of  the  negative  theology  school, 
which  leaves  no  room  for  an  atonement  at  all. 

The  discourses  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume  are  more  miscel- 
laneous in  subject,  though  a  thread  of  continuity  runs  through  them 
aU.  Some  of  them  display  unusual  power  of  reasoning,  of  illustration, 
and  of  appeal.  And  all  of  them  are  marked  by  the  energy  and  bold- 
ness of  style  which  is  somewhat  characteristic  of  American  preaching, 
but  which  is  apt,  as  we  could  show  from  an  occasional  instance  here, 
to  degenerate  into  a  fr'eedom  of  expression,  bordering  on  irreverence. 
Few  will  study  them  without  having  their  views  enlarged,  and  the 
young  preacher  who  does  so  will  find  his  mind  laid  hold  of  by  a  hand 
which  will  help  to  lift  it  out  of  the  ruts  of  common-place. 

There  are  lengthy  notes  added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  in  which 
varioiis  subjects  are  discussed,  which  could  not  well  be  treated,  at 
least  with  such  elaboration,  in  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit  In  the 
last  of  them,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Relation  of  the  Temporal  and 
the  Spiritual  Powers  historically  considered,'*  the  author  professes 
what  in  this  country  would  be  called  Voluntaryism,  and  that  of  a 
very  strong  and  undiluted  kind.  We  do  not  need  to  say  that  against 
that  Voluntaryism  we  raise  at  once  our  protest  and  warning.  It  is 
supported,  however,  by  no  such  argum^iit,  «a  q».IU  fex  ^^^ial  refut*- 
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tion.  And  as  for  the  historical  evidence  adduced  in  its  favour,  we  are 
quite  Bure  that  some  of  the  facts  may  be  and  ought  to  be  read  m 
another  light. 

A  M>kUmanf  and  Concordance  of  the  Namea  of  Penone  and  Placee,  and  of  tome  of  the 
mors  remarkable  Terms  vfhich  occur  in  the  Scripturee  of  the  Old  and  New  TeHamenti. 
Gompflfid  by  William  Henderson,  M.D.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
1869. 


Thbbb  are  few  preachers  or  Biblical  students  in  the  happy  condition  of 

tlM  late  Professor  Lawson,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that,  had  every 

eopy  of  the  Bible  been  destroj^ed^  he  could  have  reproduced  the  larger 

part  of  it  from  memory.     Most  of  them  find  a  Concordance  indispensa- 

bbio  the  correct  quotation  of  Scripture,  and  the  reverence  that  is  due 

to  the  words  of  God  makes  it  a  sacred  duty  to  endeavour  to  quote  them 

wiih  perfect  correctness  when  they  are  quoted  at  all.     And  for  general 

purposes,  no  English  Concordance  has  superseded^  or  even  equalled,  that 

of  Alexander  Cruden^  which,  for  a  century  and  a  quarter,  has  been  the 

twb  mecwn  of  every  minister  who  aspired  to  be  the  '*  good  teztuary  " 

wUeh,  according  to  Hervey,  makes  the  '*  good  divine." 

But  Cruden  is  deficient  in  the  department  of  proper  names.  By  way 
of  example.  Dr.  Henderson  points  out  that,  under  the  name  Aaron^ 
Oniden  gives  63  passages,  while  there  are  not  fewer  than  356  passages 
in  the  English  version  in  which  it  occurs  ;  and  that  of  the  1,127  times 
in  which  the  name  David  is  found  in  the  sacred  text,  Cruden  gives  only 
378.  This  very  palpable  deficiency  Dr.  Henderson  has  set  himself  with 
grett,  and  as  we  think  well  directed,  labour  and  painstaking  to  supply. 
In  the  goodly  volume  before  us,  he  has  furnished  what  he  believes  to 
k,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  a  perfectly  complete  Concordance  of  the 
proper  names  and  a  number  of  the  more  remarkable  terms  which  occur 
in  Scripture.  But  the  work  has  other  distinctive  and  valuable  features, 
to  which  we  may  briefly  refer. 

It  is  the  only  work  that  we  know  of  which  combines  a  Dictionary  and 
&  Ooncordance.  To  every  name  the  author  has  appended  an  explana- 
tion of  its  meaning  before  adducing  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  If 
i^  is  a  generic  term,  he  has  defined  the  various  specific  senses  in  which 
it  is  used ;  if  it  is  the  name  of  a  person,  he  has  mentioned  a  few  leading 
particulars  regarding  him  ;  if  the  name  of  a  place,  he  has  indicated 
^hat  kind  of  place,  and  fixed  its  locality.  Of  course,  his  definitions  and 
^€8oription8  are  necessarily  brief^  but  they  are  comprehensive  and  pre- 
^,  and  if  they  do  not  give  much  information  about  the  object^  they 
indicate  its  character,  and  distinguish  it  effectually  from  every  other 
with  whioh  there  may  be  danger  of  confounding  it. 

And  this  suggests  another  important  feature  of  the  book.  It  of\.^Ti 
^^»jipenB  t2ui#  the  same  name  .belongs  to  different  personB  ot  i^W^%,  ^\A 

2d 
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that  the  same  word  is  used  in  several  different  meanings.     There  ire 
many  instances  too,  in  which  the  same  English  word  is  employed  to 
represent  entirely  different  words  in  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek.    Id 
an  ordinary  Concordance  these  are  all  ranged  together  under  the  one 
common  term,  without  the  least  attempt  to  discriminate  them.    Bat 
Dr.  Henderson  has  been  at  great  pains  to  discriminate  them  aeeuratelj. 
Thus,  under  the  name  "  Shcmaiah,"  he  has  noted  25  different  persons 
who  bear  that  name  in  Scripture,  and  in  separate  sections  he  has  given 
a  short  description  of  each^  together  with  the  passages  in  which  the 
references  to  each  are  to  be  found.     Or,  if  we  turn  up  the  word  '' Plain,' 
he  informs  us  that  there  are  eight  different  words  in  the  Hebrew  origiotl 
which  are  all  occasionally  translated  by  the  one  word  '*  plain "  in  the 
English  version,  and  in  successive  sections  he  gives  each  Flebrew  won) 
— its  literal  translation,  a  brief  account  of  its  usage  in  Scripture,  and 
then  all  the  passages  in  which  that  particular  word  occurs.     Or  let  os 
turn  to  the  word  *' Servant  ;"  hiire  we  find  there  are  six  Greek  words 
which  that  single  English  word  is  employed  to  translate,  and  these  are 
carefully  discriminated  along  with  the  different  pa^Siiges  in  which  they 
are  found  ;  so  that  we  have  a  long  list  of  pas:<iages  in  which  ''servant'' 
represents  the  Greek  word  douha,  a  bond-servant ;  four,  in  which  it 
represents  hy^K'rtftts,  a  person  under  authority  ;  four  also,  in  which  it 
represents  oikeies,  a  house-servant ;  one,  in  which  it  stands  for  Vierapan^ 
a  careful  attendant ;  eleven,  in  which  it  is  the  rendering  of  paisy  ^ 
youthful  attendant  ;    and  seven,  in  which  it  trauiilatcs  diakonos,  an 
attendant  or  servant.     Ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  their  people 
(what  it  is  important  for  them  to  know)  that  when  the  word  ^'  Lord  " 
in  the  English  version  is  printed  in  small  capitals,  it  represents  God'0 
great  and  incommunicable  name  Jehovah.     If  they  turn  up  the  word 
''Lord"  in  this  Concordance,  they  will  find,  to  their  regret,  that  this  is 
not  strictly  correct ;  and  that  the  arbitrariness  which  is  one  of  the  fev^ 
blemishes  of  our  incomparable  version  has  crept  in  even  here.     *'  It  it^ 
commonly  supposed/*  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "that  the  word  'Lord,'  bcin^ 
used  in  the  English  version  as  the  translation  of  both   Adonai  anc^ 
Jehovah,  is  printed  in  $inall   capitals  when  the  latter  occurs  in  th^ 
original,  and  in  ordinary  small  Ujpe  when  the  Hebrew  word  is  Adonai^ 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case.     Out  of  1 34  passages  in  whictp- 
Adonai  is  not  followed  by  Jehovah  in   the  original,  only  54  are  iim 
ordinary  type,  while  the  rest  are  printed  in  small  capitals" — these  lasl^ 
we  may  add,  being  carefully  distinguished  here.     These  examples  wilE 
furnish  our  readers  with  some  idea  of  the  careful  and  minute  way  iiB. 
which  the  compiler  has  distinguished  different  wonls  and  different  form^ 
and  meanings  of  words.     We  have  noticc<i  one  instance,  however,  in. 
which,  indeed,  a  question  of  interpretation  is  involved^  where  his  dis^ 
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riminaftioii,  is  plainly  at  fault.  We  rofer  to  the  word  '*  Spirit/' 
bich  he  rightly  says  is  used  in  three  different  senses  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  first  of  which  he  mentions  is  '^  the  third  Person  of  the 
Godhead,  and  His  operation,"  and  the  second,  ^'  Angelic  and  human 
(nrits  and  their  actions."  Several  passages  which  he  adduces  under 
he  second  of  these  meanings  of  the  word  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
)een  placed  under  the  first — such  as  Matt.  xxii.  43,  John  iii.  6^  Acts 
dx.  21,  1  Cor.  ii.  12  and  xiv.  15,  Eph.  i^  17,  Rev.  ii  4,  10,  &c. 

One  other  feature  of  the  work  we  may  indicate  is,  that  all  through, 
it  has  been  compiled  with  a  reference  to  the  original  text.  In  every 
oaae  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  name  or  term  is  given  with  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  it  in  Roman  letters.  And  indeed,  so  far 
M  \i  goes,  it  furnishes  even  to  the  English  reader  the  advantages  of  a 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  as  well  as  English  Concordance. 

Dr.  Henderson  has  added  in  an  Appendix  the  passages  relating  to 
wdghts,  measures,  and  money  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures^  and  has 
endeavoured,  he  tells  us,  to  fix  the  value  of  these  as  accurately  as  a 
earefol  examination  of  the  best  and  most  recent  authurities  within  his 
reach  would  enable  him. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of  a  work  which  reflects  exceed- 
ing credit  on  the  Christian  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  compiler.  It 
hw occurred  to  us  while  examining  it,  that  a  Concordance  of  the  whole 
Bible  on  the  same  plan,  in  which  the  words  of  our  translation  shall  be 
cwefully  classified  with  reference  to  the  words  of  the  original  which 
&y  represent,  would  be  a  vast  improvement  on  that  of  Cruden,  and 
VI  invaluable  boon  to  all  English  students  of  the  Word  of  God.  Our 
Boyish  version  is  unrivalled,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a 
Itck  of  uniformity  in  its  renderings  ;  such  a  Concordance  would  go  far 
to  remedy  the  consequences  of  this,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  a 
i^9w  translation^  which  could  not  be  attempted  at  present  without  such 
serious  risk  as  we  hold  it  would  be  unlawful  to  incur.  In  the  mean- 
while, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  limited  in  scope  and  range 
AoQgh  this  work  be,  it  is  an  important  and  valuable  accession  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  Biblical  student.  We  may  add  that  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  type  in  which  it  is  printed  greatly  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  using  it. 

^  LeUers  on  the  Need  of  Oi^dained  Home  Missionaries  for  Scotland.    By  the  Rev. 
Robert  M'Corkle,  M.  A.     Edinburgh  :  J.  Maclaren,  Princes  Street.     1809. 

W^K  owe  an  apology  for  not  having  noticed  these  wise,  earnest,  and  very 
B^ttonable  letters  sooner.  No  one,  we  think,  can  read  them  without 
belmg  that  Mr  M*Corkle  has  made  out  a  strong  case  of  necessity  for 
the  employment  of  ordained  home  mii^sionarics  in  t\ic  woiVl  ol  C\v\\v 
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tianizing  the  heathen  population  of  our  land.     He  is  not  indeed  agaioflft 
the  Church  employing  any  or  every  lawful  agency  in  a  work  so  great 
and  80  urgent.     From  the  spirit  in  which  he  writes,  we  feel  quite  sore, 
for  example,  that  he  would  heartily  approve  of  the  conduct  of  oar 
Synod,  in  employing  in  such  mission  work  as  is  competent  to  them, 
young  men  contemplating  the  ministry,  so  long  as  they  are  tried,  autho- 1^ 
rised,  and  directly  superintended  by  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  and  so  ^ 
long  as  we  have  no  other  means^  as  a  Church,  of  reaching  the  outcut 
and  the  perishing,  and  endeavouring  to  draw  them  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.     But  had  we  men  to  ordain  as  home  missionaries,  and  means  to 
support  them,  we  certainly  would  employ  them  ;  for  we  have  all  along 
held  with  Mr.  M'Corkle,  and  on  grounds  identical  with  some  of  those 
80  ably  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet,  that  they  are  the  agency  of  all  others 
Ijest  adapted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.     But  the  Free  Church 
should  have  vastly  less  difficulty  in  finding  proper  men  and  adequate 
means,  and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the  cogent  representadoos 
and  arguments  here  put  forth  should  not  have  led  to  definite  action  long 
ago.    They  were  pressed  on  the  attention  of  that  Church  so  early  as 
the  end  of  1868.     They  were  warmly  approved  of  by  the  Convener  of 
its  Home  Mission  Committee,  and  they  were  favourably  received  by  the 
Committee  itself.     Why  has  effect  not  been  given  to  them  ?    We  ear- 
nestly trust  Mr.  M'Corkle  will  persevere  in  keeping  them  before  the 
mind  and  the  Courts  of  the  Church.     We  are  persuaded  that  the 
Church  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  employed  in  attempting  to 
work  out  the  Scriptural  and  perfectly  practicable  plan  he  advocates,  than 
in  giving  the  countenance,  which  we  regret  to  see  some  of  her  Courts 
have  been  giving,  to  the  pretensions  of  self-elected  lay  evangelists,  who 
are  committing  the  double  offence  of  refusing  to  "  abide  in  the  calling 
wherein  they  are  called,"  and  of  intruding  into  another  for  which  they 
have  neither  call  nor  qualification.     They  may  be  good  and  earnest 
men,  but  just  on  that  account  the  Church  ought  to  take  them  and 
instruct  them  "  more  perfectly." 
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At  its  late  meeting,  the  Synod  instructed  the  Mission  Committee  "  to 
look  out  for  a  suitable  agent  for  the  foreign  mission  field,  and  to  do 
what  in  them  lay  to  stimulate  our  people  to  increased  exertion  on  behalf 
of  this  important  object." 

The  Committee  have  been  considering  how  they  can  most.rdffectuaUy 
carry  out  this  instruction  of  Synod.  At  their  last  meeting  they  resolved 
to  appeal  to  congregations,  ur|^n£  t\iem  to  o€«t  united  prayer  to  Qod 
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that  He  may  dispose  one  or  more  to  devote  themselves  to  His  service 
among  the  heathen,  and  inviting  them  to  contribute  for  this  laudable 
object.  It  is  probable  they  will  take  steps  to  make  this  appeal,  in  the 
Ifatm  of  a  oircidar,  addressed  to  all  our  sessions  and  oongregations.  It 
vonld  be  exceedingly  gratifying  and  hopeful,  however,  if  their  action  was 
■atiflipaied  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  office-bearers  and  member- 
diip  of  the  Church.  In  the  hope  of  inducing  this  we  have  taken  the 
iberty  of  calling  attention  to  what  is  contemplated  by  the  Committee, 
and  of  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject. 

The  first  thing,  and  we  believe  the  only  thing,  necessary  to  set  our 

fnpooed  missionary  enterprise  a-going  in  fiill  and  prosperous  activity  is 

tto  prOBpeot  of  a  suitable  agent.     Let  such  a  one  offer  himself,  and  we 

we  eonfident  the  whole  Church  will  hail  him  with  delight,  and  in  no 

lo^g  time  provide  all  that  is  needful  for  his  adequate  support.     Until 

neh  a  one  does  offer  himself  little  can  be  done.     But  we  may  venture 

to  say,  that  God  has  put  into  our  hands  the  means  of  obtaining  a 

UBonary  according  to  His  heart,  if  we  will  only  employ  them.     Every 

fommand  to  pray  for  a  special  blessing  implies  a  promise  that,  in  answer 

to  prayer,  the  blessing  shall  be  given.     The  command  of  Christ  to  all 

the  members  of  His  Church,  so  long  as  the  harvest  is  plenteous  but  the 

Itboiirers  few,  is — '^  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that 

He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest."    The  truth  and  faith- 

fttbees  of  Him  who  gives  that  command  is  our  infallible  guarantee  that, 

if  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  is  prayed  to  send  forth  labourers  into  His 

harvest.  He  will  send  them.     And  from  this  it  follows,  with  no  less 

eertaioty,  that  if  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  does  not  send  forth  labourers 

when  they  are  needed,  it  is  because  He  has  not  been  rightly  prayed  to  send 

them.     We  have  not  yet  found  a  labourer  to  go  into  the  great  harvest, 

ripe  and  dropping,  perishing  for  want  of  hands  to  gather  it,  that  whitens 

heathen  lands.     Have  we  been  pleading  with  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 

thrust  forth  a  labourer  ?     Have  the  members  of  our  congregations  been 

pleading  with  Him  in  downright  earnest,  personally  and  socially,  to 

exercise  His  prerogative  in  calling  a  labourer  into  the  field  ?    If  not, 

can  we  wonder  that  no  labourer,  moved  by  His  Spirit's  power,  feeling 

necessity  laid  upon  him,  has  yet  offered  his  services  ?     Would  it  not  be 

presomption  and  hypocrisy  to  expect  this,  the  blessing  promised  only  to 

prayer,  while  it  is  not  being  sought  in  the  wrestling  of  prayer?    And 

are  we  worthy  as  a  Church  to  take  a  part  in  the  ingathering  of  the 

Lord's  harvest  if  we  are  so  coldly  indifferent  to  the  work  on  which  His 

heart  is  supremely  set,  and  in  which  His  glory  is  supremely  involved, 

that  we  wia^  not  unitedly  pray  Him  to  thrust  forth  a  labourer  ?     Let  a 

daily  petition  for  this  enter  into  our  secret  and  family  prayers.    IaI 

mmaofutry  pnjer  meetiaga  be  formed  in  our  congregatioiia.    \a^\»  \^ 
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subject  be  specially  remembered  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  sanctouj. 
God  will  honour  His  own  ordinance  and  redeem  His  own  special  pt-j 
misc.  Some  one  chosen  by  Himself^  made  willing  in  a  day  of  Ha 
power  (and  who  else  is  worth  the  having?)^  will  speedily  offer  huudLj 
And  meanwhile,  if  indifference  exists,  it  will  give  place  to  grownf : 
interest  and  earnestness,  for  we  cannot  quicken  and  keep  alive  a  rig! 
interest  in  any  person  or  thing  so  effectually  as  by  making  that  penoi 
or  thing  the  subject  of  our  daily  prayers. 

But  if  we  have  no  warrant  to  expect  a  missionary  except  in  aoflicr 
to  the  Church's  prayers,  there  seems  as  little  reason  to  hope  for  one 
except  as  the  result  of  deliberate  self-inquiry  into  the  claims  of  duty  (m 
the  part  of  ministers,  of  preachers,  of  students,  of  all  contemplating  tiw 
ministry.     From  the  responsibility  of  such  serious,  solemn  self-inqmiy, 
it  seems  to  us  no  one  of  all  these  can  free  himself.     In  giving  themseba 
to  the  ministry^  they  have  given  themselves  to  Christy  to  be  disposed  of 
as  He  sees  meet.     They  have  evidence  of  a  call  to  the  ministry  just  in 
so  far  as  they  have  yielded  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the  disposil 
of  Christ,  asking  only,  *'  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  "    To 
all  of  them  personally  Christ  is  saying — "  The  field  is  the  world ; ' 
'^  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations  ; ''  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."     They  cannot  escape  the  responsibility 
thus  laid  on  them  of  looking  at  the  whole  world  as  the  field  set  before 
them^  and  of  holding  themselves  in  readiness,  at  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  dear  on  earth  if  need  be  (Luke  x.  57-62),  to  go  into  any  part  of 
the  field  to  which  the  Lord,  by  the  present  voice  of  His  providence,  is 
calling  them.     Nor  are  they  at  liberty  to  settle  down,  or  to  continue  in 
any  one  part  of  the  field,  until  it  has  been  made  clear  to  their  con- 
sciences^ in  answer  to  deliberate  and  impartial  inquiry,  and  to  honest, 
earnest  prayer,  that  it  is  the  will  of  their  Lord  and  Master  that  they 
should  work  for  Him  there  and  not  in  any  other  place.     In  making 
these  remarks^  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  any  one  to  whom  the 
matter  belongs — student,  probationer,  or  pastor — has  not  been  consider- 
ing it  with  all  the  seriousness  which  its  importance  demands.     We  may 
be  permitted,  however,  without  in  the  least  assuming  to  dictate^  to 
indicate  the  light  in  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  matter  should  be 
considered.     We  think  then  that  something  more  than  merely  general 
considerations,  such  as  the  fewness  of  our  ministers  at  home^  the  number 
of  our  vacancies,  the  apparent  need  of  all  available  hands  to  keep  up 
our  time-honoured  banner,  is  necessary  to  warrant  any  one  to  say  that 
he  is  not  called  to  go  out  as  the  messenger  of  Christ  and  of  our  Chnrch 
to  the  heathen.     For  if  these  considerations  will  warrant  one  to  stay  at 
home,  they  will  warrant  every  one  to  stay  at  home^  and  the  duty  which 
Christ  18  ph'mly  calling  for  at  our  Viaiid  m\\  vie^^^x  \m  ^>aR\i<Ki^gsd.    The 
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only  question  that  will  meet  and  terminate  responsibility  in  every  case 

Is,  Is  there  something  special  io  my  lot  and  circumstances,  as  ordered 

^  by  Providence,  which  clearly  justifies  me  in  refusing  that  call  which 

.  Ohriat  is  now  making  to  some  one  in  the  Original  Secession  Church  to  offer 

.  himself  as  missionary  to  the  heathen  ?    Am  I  justified  now,  and  will  I 

feel  justified  in  my  conscience  when  dying  and  about  to  meet  my  Judge, 

in  staying  at  home  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  a  few  individuals 

who  are  familiar  with  it  already,  when  Christ  is  calling  for  some  one  to 

.    preach  it  to  benighted  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  never 

heard  it^  and  are  dying  in  hopeless  misery  for  want  of  it  ?    We  humbly 

opine  every  one  who  is  contemplating  the  ministry,  or  who  is  in  it,  must 

be  able  to  show  his  own  conscience  in  the  presence  of  His  Master,  some 

special  reason  why  he  is  not  called  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  in 

heathen  lands  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  if  he  is  to  stand  guilt- 

.    leas,  and  the  whole  Church  to  stand  guiltless^  in  refusing  to  answer  the 

question  now  being  asked  of  us,  one  and  all,  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and 

who  shall  go  for  me  ?  " 

Is  it  said  that  all  procurable  labourers  are  needed  to  do  Christ's 
work  at  home  ?  We  answer,  ^'  It  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save 
by  many  or  by  few."  He  knows  best  how  many  are  needed  to  maintain 
His  own  cause,  and  if  He  is  plainly  calling,  as  He  seems  to  be,  for  one 
or  more  to  enter  the  open  door  for  missionary  labour  He  is  setting  before 
us,  He  can  make  the  remaining  few  at  home  suffice,  or  send  them  unex- 
pected help.  ''  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,"  and  who 
knows  but  that  if  we  aim  at  carrying  out  His  great  commission,  by 
giving  one  or  two  to  India  or  Africa,  He  may  raise  up  three  or  four 
more  to  carry  on  His  work  at  home  ?  He  has  made  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  He  may  make  the  self-surrender  of 
one  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  consecration  of  others. 

Is  it  said  that  our  vocation  and  duty  as  a  body  is  to  maintain  our 
testimony  for  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant  ?  That  no  doubt  is  our 
duty,  our  privilege,  our  honour.  But  it  is  also  our  duty,  our  privilege, 
our  honour  to  obey  Christ's  command  to  "  go  and  teach  all  nations." 
Do  we  honour  Him  if  we  make  the  performance  of  one  duty  an  excuse 
for  not  at  least  earnestly  attempting  the  performance  of  another  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  to  whom,  and  why,  it  was  said,  "  These  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone  ?  "  We  have  been  often 
reproached — ignorantly  and  groundlessly  as  we  can  show — for  doing 
nothing  to  advance  Christ's  kingdom  among  the  heathen.  It  will 
remove  that  reproach  if  we  earnestly  prosecute  our  proposed  Foreign 
Mission,  and  so  far  do  something  to  commend  our  public  testimony  for 
Christ's  truth  and  cause,  giving  it  more  prominence  and  making  it  more 
influential.    At  all  events,  it  rests  on  those  who  \>nngt\iQ  o\>^^^\A!(^\i  "SR^ 
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are  answering  to  show  that  we  will  be  less  efficient  witnesses  for  Chriit'i 
troth  at  home  by  taking  part  in  bearing  that  grand  testimony  he  oom- 
mitted  to  the  first  representatives  of  the  Oospel  Chorch  when  He  sud 
to  them^  '*  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me^  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  is  all 
Judea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Oar 
forefathers  were  surely  as  good  Covenanters  and  Seceders  as  we  are,  and 
so  far  back  as  1753  it  was  enacted  bj  the  General  Associate  Sjnod— 
"  That  Presbyteries,  previous  to  their  entering  students  on  trial  for 
licence,  should  require  of  them  to  signify  their  willingness  to  submit  to 
any  missionary  appointment  that  might  be  given  them  by  the  Church 
Courts." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  we  cannot  support  a  foreign  mission  and 
maintain  in  efficiency  all  our  other  schemes.  An  esteemed  correqKm- 
dent  has  anticipated  much  we  might  have  said  in  reply  to  that  objection, 
and  to  his  letter  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  think  with 
him  that,  as  a  Church,  we  have  not  yet  brought  all  the  tithes  into  Grod's 
storehouse.  We  think  comparatively  few  have  really  denied  themselves 
as  yet  any  cherished  personal  indulgence  that  they  may  give,  as  they  are 
giving,  to  the  Lord.  Suppose,  then,  that  all  should  be  willing  to  prac- 
tice a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  doing  the  great  duty,  and  enjoying 
the  great  privilege,  of  sending  the  Gospel  of  salvation  to  the  lost  heathen. 
And  suppose  that  three  hundred  members  of  the  Church  who  now  spend 
sixpence  a- week  on  tobacco,  or  some  similar  needless  indulgence,  would 
give  up  thai  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  the  souls  of  their  fellowmen. 
In  that  case  there  would  be  realised  at  once  jC390,  enough  to  support  a 
missionary  in  any  heathen  country  of  our  globe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  its  report  to  the  Synod,  the  Committee 
recommended  specially  a  mission  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  India.  In 
September,  a  communication  was  published  in  the  Free  Ckurch  Miision- 
ary  Record  from  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  which  justifies  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee,  and  shews  the  pressing  need  there  is  for  an 
immediate  effort  being  made  for  the  evangelization  of  these  interesting 
tribes.  We  subjoin  it,  in  the  hope  and  with  the  prayer  that  the  reading 
of  it  may  determine  some  one  to  listen  to  the  million-voiced  cry  from 
the  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  ^'  Come  over  and  help  us  : '' — 

"  I  havo  boon  carefully  looking  over  the  mass  of  facts  connected  with  mission  work 
which  came  under  my  notice  during  the  extended  tours  which,  you  are  aware,  I  have 
lately  taken  in  Bengal,  the  North- West  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub.  In  doing  so, 
one  point  has  come  out  with  such  persistent  prominence  that  I  feel  compelled  to 
draw,  throui^  you,  the  attention  of  the  Church  to  it  without  delay.  It  is  the  call 
and  encouragement  to  labour  among  the  aboriginal  races. 

"  The  great  importance  of  these  races  in  our  Indian  commonwealth  is  only  now 
beginning  to  be  seen.  Writers  who  look  at  the  question  merely  from  a  political  and 
Bodal  point  of  view,  have  been  exposing  the  grievous  mistake  the  Indian  Gbvemment 
has  made  in  comparatively  overlooking  them.    As  a  matter  both  of  justice  and  of 
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poUfly,  ihey  will  henceforth  be  better  cared  for ;  and  Oovemment  will  reap  a  rich 
rewaid  in  the  increased  attachment  of  millions  of  simple-minded  strong-limbed 
aborigines,  who  wotdd  render  invaluable  service  if  a  time  of  trouble  at  all  resembling 
that  of  1857  should  again  arrive.  But  if  Oovemment  has  been  unwise,  still  more 
grieToas  has  been  the  mistake  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Kol  and  Santal  races, 
both  of  which  I  have  lately  visited,  are  not  fewer  than  four  millions.  Like  the 
aborigines  generally,  they  are  wonderfully  accessible;  not  fortified  by  inveterate 
prejndioes  that  bristle  at  every  point,  their  rude  demonology,  when  pressed,  gives 
way  almost  at  once  as  a  conviction,  though  it  may  still  linger  as  a  practice.  They 
are  by  no  means  savages  ;  their  villages  looked  cleaner  sjid  nicer  than  Hindu  vilages 
generally  do.  Not  intellectually  so  high  as  the  Hindus,  they  are  morally  higher ; 
they  are,  as  compared  with  their  neighbours,  simple,  frank,  manly,  truthfuL 

**  Speaking  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  Assam,  Colonel  Dalton,  the  enlightened  Com- 
missioner of  Chota  Nagpore,  told  me  that  in  Ms  own  time  multitudes  of  them  had 
gone  over  to  Hinduism ;  and  that  he  had  greatly  wondered  at  the  apathy  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  permitting  them  to  do  so  without  an  attempt  to  rescue  them. 
And  Mr.  Storrs,  a  Church  of  England  missionary  among  the  Santals,  said  emphati- 
cally— *  In  a  generation  or  so  the  Santal  nation  will  be  either  Hindu  or  Christian.* 
Their  jungles  have  been  invaded  by  civilization— so  far,  at  least,  that  railways  cut 
throogh  their  country ;  and  the  shriek  of  the  whistle  which  startles  the  tigers 
frightens  away  a  host  of  old  ideas.  The  Santal  nation  nimibers  about  two  millions ; 
will  the  Christian  Church  strive,  God  helping  her,  to  bring  in  a  generation  this  whole 
nation  as  an  offering  to  the  feet  of  Christ  ?  And  will  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
seek  to  share  in  the  honour  and  blessedness  of  the  work  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
if  we  once  allow  the  Santal  race  to  be  Hinduized,  the  task  which  might  now  occupy 
ten  years  will  hardly  then  be  accomplished  in  a  century.  The  golden  opportunity 
is  now. 

"  Can  we  not  have  an  ordained  missionary  and  aUo  a  medical  missionary  sent  from 
Scotland  for  this  most  interesting  race  by  the  beginning  of  next  cold  season  ?  One 
of  the  purest  delights  I  could  experience  would  be  to  help  setting  up  a  Santal  mission 
before  I  proceed  to  Bombay.  Have  you  the  men,  or  at  least  one  man  ?  If  not,  I  do 
most  earnestly  invite  the  young  ministers  of  the  Church  to  consider  the  call.  The 
Church  of  England  has  sent  first-rate  men  to  the  Santals,  and  they  have  been  greatly 
blessed  ;  the  Baptists  also  have  begun  work  among  them,  but  there  is  room  and  need 
for  us  ;  and  an  accession  to  the  wide  field  would  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  esteemed 
brethren  who  are  already  toiling  in  it.  All  mission  work  is  so  interesting  that  I  was 
tempted  to  say  at  every  new  station  I  came  to,  *  Well,  I  should  like  to  labour  here  ;  * 
but  now,  calmly  reviewing  all  I  have  seen,  I  Bay  this — *  Were  I  to  begin  my  life-work 
afresh,  I  should  seek,  if  the  Lord  permitted,  to  become  a  missionary,  perhaps  a 
medical  missionary,  among  the  aborigines.*  The  work  would  be  almost  wholly  evan- 
gelistic, and  in  some  ways  less  trying  both  to  strength  and  spirits  than  that  among 
the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  :  but  the  reason  of  the  preference  is  not  that ;  it  is 
the  peculiar  position  of  these  races — the  certainty  that  they  will  harden  agauist  the 
Gospel  if  we  do  not  i^ow  strike  in ;  and  the  glorious  possibility,  the  glorious  proba- 
bility, of  seeing  the  entire  Santal  nation  converted  in  some  thirty  years.  Ay,  and 
that  would  greatly  help  to  startle  from  their  lethargy  the  Hinduized  and  Mohtimme- 
dan  races  :  it  would  be  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine  beneath  their  feet. 

"  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  thrust  forth  the  labourers  needed  for  these  fields 
that  are  white  unto  the  harvest. 

**P.S. — To  show  the  rate  at  which  the  work  makes  progress  among  the  Kols,  I 
just  mention  that  I  witnessed  one  Lord*s-day  %  baptisms  ;  and  the  next,  64.'* 
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THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  CHUBCH  AND  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
To  the  Bditart  of  the  Original  Secession  Magazine, 

Deab  Sirs— I  am  rare  I  am  not  the  only  one  of  your  readers  who  is  grierad  to  fee 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  an  attempt  to  discourage  our  projected  Foraign 
Mission  enterprise.  I  fear  our  seal  in  this  cause  has  not  yet  become  so  much  inflaoMd 
as  to  require  this  oold  water  cure ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  with  all  respect  to  your 
well-meaning  correspondent,  that  I  doubt  whether  it  is  the  part  of  an  office-bearer 
of  the  Church  to  apply  the  wet  sheet. 

As  I  understand,  the  Synod  has  already  given  its  cordial  sanction  to  the  Foreign 
Mission  Scheme,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  upon  it  so  soon  as  Qod  in  His  good 
proridenoe  gives  the  opportunity.  Surely,  then,  we  have  got  past  the  period 
when  there  is  any  necessity  for  arguing  the  duty  of  foreign  missions.  Tour  corres* 
pondent,  indeed,  does  not  dispute  the  duty,  except  in  so  far  as  he  suppoeea  our 
Church  not  to  be  able  for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  it.  It  needs  no  seer's  vision, 
however,  to  predict  that,  if  we  again  look  back  after  putting  our  hand  to  this  plough, 
we  caimoi  expect  to  be  privileged  with  another  opportunity  of  being  workers  with 
God  in  the  design  for  which  He  has  established  a  Church  upon  the  earth. 

Your  correspondent  has  surely  advanced  hii  specious  reason  for  delay  without 
consideration.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  concede  to  him  a  profounder  sense  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  the  Secession  Church  of  doing  much  more  for  its  miniaters  than 
it  has  yet  ever  attempted.  I  can  say,  at  all  events,  that  I  feel  ashamed  of  the  miser- 
ably inadequate  stipends  they  all  receive,  and  have  done  something  to  help  to  wipe 
away  that  reproach.  But  I  have  always  observed  that  it  is  those  who  exert  them- 
selves least  on  behalf  of  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund  who  most  loudly  exclaim  against 
collections  for  other  good  objects.  And  I  have  further  observed,  that  those  who 
contribute  moat  liberally  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Scheme  are  most  liberal  also  to 
other  funds.  The  same  motive — ^if  it  is  the  proper  motive  at  all — which  disposes  auy 
to  be  liberal  in  the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  must  disjiose  them  to  do  what 
they  can  to  uphold  and  extend  Christ's  kingdom  all  the  world  over.  The  same 
authority  which  declares  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  gospel, 
declares  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  The  neglect  of  one  duty  will  never  help  to  the  perform- 
ance of  another. 

Moreover,  the  habU  of  liberality  formed  in  one  department  of  the  Church's  work 
invariably  extends  to  others ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  yoa  persuade  people  that 
they  are  doing  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  them,  you  will  find  that  they  take  you 
at  your  word,  and  tell  you,  in  answer  to  your  most  urgent  appeals,  that  they  really 
can't  afford  anything. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  giving,  and  it  is  a  fair  question  to  consider  whether 
we  have  reached  it.  In  seeking  light  on  this  point,  I  fear  it  may  be  reckoned  trans- 
cendental if  I  appeal  to  the  example  of  apostolic  times  and  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  I  will  therefore  point  to  but  one  later  example.  The  Moravians  b^^ 
their  foreign  missions  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  had  been  reduced 
by  Popish  persecution  to  a  handful  of  600  poor  exiles  at  Hermhut.  Yet  within  the 
short  period  of  ten  years  thereafter,  they  sent  forth  missionaries  to  St.  Thomas,  St. 
Croix,  Greenland,  Surinam,  Berbice,  Lapland,  Tartary,  Algiers,  Guinea,  the  Cajve  of 
Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  to  several  Indian  tribes  in  North  America,  and  to  the  negroes 
in  South  Carolina.  The  membership  of  the  Original  Secession  Church  numbers  at 
least  four  times  that  of  the  Moravian  colony  of  Hemihut,  and  poor  as  we  are,  we 
are  much  richer  than  they  were.  Yet  it  seems  that  it  is  unreasonable  we  should 
speak  of  sending  one  missionary  to  the  heathen  when  they  sent  thirteen  or  fourteen ! 
And  we  still  congratulate  ourselves  ui>on  being  the  representatives  of  the  men  in 
Scotland  who  not  oidy  sacrificed  their  proxterty  but  their  lives  fur  "  the  guid  cause  !** 

When  we  have  arrived  at  that  perfection  of  Christian  liberality  that  we  can  say, 
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M  in  the  light  of  God,  that  we  are  giving  all  we  can  tpare  from  onr  own  necessities, 
it  maj  be  lime  to  consider  what  providential  call  we  can  refuse  to  listen  to,  in  order 
to  obtain  funds  to  respond  to  others.  Till  then,  the  arithmetio  of  the  counting- 
house  can  be  no  rule  for  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true  of  Christian  Churches  as 
wen  as  individuals,  that  there  is  that  soattereth  and  yet  inereaseth,  and  there  is  that 
withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.  If  I  thought  it  possible 
that  the  sentiments  of  your  correspondent  prevailed  in  the  Original  Secession  Ohuioh, 
I  confess  I  would  despair  of  its  future.  It  would  argue  a  worldliness  of  character 
and  an  absence  of  spiritual  vitality  which  might  be  taken  as  the  sure  signs  of  decline 
and  extinction. 

I  remember  our  esteemed  Professor  of  Divinity  insisting  that  we  must  not  only 
hoid  fast  the  truth,  but  hold  it  forth.  The  Church  is  not  only  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
truth,  but  a  light  to  the  world ;  not  only  a  community  of  believers  seeking  their  own 
salvation  and  edification,  but  a  missionary  centre  sending  forth  reapers  into  the  field 
whitening  to  the  harvest ;  and  '*  the  field  is  the  world."  No  man  and  no  Church 
liveth  to  itself.  We  are  not  to  look  upon  our  own  things,  but  the  things  of  others. 
And  if  we  do  look  abxx>ad  upon  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  spirit  of 
onr  Master,  surely  we  must  be  reminded  how  He  "  had  compassion  upon  the  multi- 
tude because  they  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd."  Our  support  of  ordinances 
among  ourselves,  and  our  small  doings  in  the  way  of  home  missionary  effort,  can  be 
no  excuse  for  doing  nothing  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  heathen  who  cannot  hear 
the  news  of  a  Saviour,  not  having  a  preacher,  and  who  can  have  no  preachers  except 
they  be  sent. 

Most  of  your  readers  have  read  the  beautiful  story  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  who  was 
about  to  quench  his  thirst  when  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  snatched  the  cup  from 
his  lips  without  tasting  it,  and  gave  it  to  a  private  soldier  still  more  grievously 
wounded,  with  the  words,  **Thy  necessities  are  greater  than  mine."  If  we  exercise 
some  measure  of  the  self-denial  which  characterised  this  Christian  soldier,  and  which 
is  enjoined  by  our  Lord  as  the  prime  requisite  in  all  who  would  follow  Him,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  abandoning  or  delaying  our  Foreign  Mission  Scheme 
till  our  contributions  for  the  support  of  Gospel  ordinances  among  ourselves  are  what 
they  ought  to  be.— I  am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  very  truly,  Another  Blder. 

September,  1869. 


©kaningB. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

My  second  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  is  founded  upon  an 
implied  command  of  Chd^  and  upon  the  practice  of  several  of  the  wisest  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  we  find  the  following  words,  which  are 
directly  to  my  purpose— ''And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  aU  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  Buall  be  in  thine  heart.  And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children^  and  8}ialt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  licst  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

It  apivears,  moreover,  from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  that  they  flourished  as  a  nation 
in  proportion  aa  they  honoured  and  read  the  books  of  Moses,  which  contained  the 
only  revelation  which  God  had  nia(ie  to  the  world.  The  law  was  not  only  neglected, 
but  lost,  during  tlie  general  pruHigacy  of  manners  which  accompanied  the  long  and 


reading 

of  the  law  by  £zra  after  his  return  from  the  captivity  in  Babylon  had  upon  the  Jews. 
They  hung  ui)on  his  lips  with  tears,  and  showed  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  bf 
their  general  reformation. 
The  leariiiDg  of  the  Jews,  for  many  years,  consiited  m  «k  \ai.ow\fi^«  o\  H^^<^^S^ 
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torei.  These  were  the  text-books  of  all  the  instruction  that  was  given  in  the  schools 
of  their  prophets.  It  was  by  means  of  this  general  knowledge  of  their  law  that  those 
Jews  who  wandered  from  Judea  into  other  countries  carried  with  them,  and  proi>a- 
gated,  certain  ideas  of  the  true  God  among  all  the  civilised  nations  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  it  was  from  the  attachment  they  retained  to  the  Old  Testament 
that  they  procured  a  translation  of  it  into  the  Greek  language,  after  they  had  lost 
the  Hebrew  tongue  by  their  long  absence  from  their  native  country.  The  utility  of 
this  translation,  commonly  call^  the  Septuagint,  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  the 
(Gospel,  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  first  age  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

But  the  benefits  of  an  early  and  general  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  were  not 
confined  to  the  Jewish  nation :  they  have  ap|)eared  in  many  countries  in  Europe 
since  the  Reformation.  The  industry  and  haoits  of  order  which  distinguish  many  of 
the  German  nations,  are  derived  from  their  early  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity  by  means  of  the  Bible.  In  Scotland,  and  in  parts  of  New  England, 
where  the  Bible  has  been  long  used  as  a  school  book,  the  inhabitants  are  among  the 
most  enlightened  in  religion  and  science,  the  most  strict  in  morals,  and  the  most 
intelligent  in  human  affairs,  of  any  people  whose  history  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
upon  the  surface  of  the  slobe. 

I  wish  to  be  excused  n>r  repeating  here,  that  if  the  Bible  did  not  convey  a  single 
direction  for  the  attainment  of  future  happiness,  it  should  be  read  in  our  schools  in 
preference  to  all  other  books,  from  its  containing  the  greatest  portion  of  that  kind 
of  knowledge  which  is  calculated  to  produce  private  and  public  temporal  happi- 
ness.   .    .    . 

We  err  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  philosophy  likewise,  because  we  **  do  not  know 
or  helievt  the  Scnptures.*'  The  sciences  have  been  compared  to  a  circle,  of  which 
religion  composes  a  part.  To  understand  any  one  of  them  perfectly,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  knowledge  of  them  all.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  Newton  included  the 
Scriptures  in  the  inquiries  to  which  their  universal  geniuses  disposed  them,  and 
their  philosophy  was  aided  by  their  knowledge  of  them.  A  striking  agreement  haa 
been  lately  discovered  between  the  history  of  certain  events  reconled  in  the  Bible, 
and  some  of  the  operations  and  productions  of  nature,  particularly  those  which  are 
related  in  Whitehurst^s  observations  on  the  deluge,  in  Smith's  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  variety  of  colour  in  the  human  species,  and  in  Bruce's  travels.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  shown  how  many  other  events  related  in  the  Bible  accord  with  some  late 
important  discoveries  in  the  principles  of  medicine.  The  events  and  the  principles 
alluded  to  mutually  establish  each  other. 

I  know  it  is  said,  that  the  familiar  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  has  a  tendency 
to  ItMten  a  due  reverence  for  it.  But  this  objection,  by  proving  too  much,  proves 
nothing.  If  familiarity  lessens  respect  for  Divine  things,  then  all  those  precepts  of 
our  religion  which  enjoin  the  daily  or  weekly  worship  of  the  Deity  are  imj^roper. 
The  Bible  was  not  intended  to  represent  a  Jewish  ark  ;  and  it  is  an  anti-Christinn 
idea  to  sunpose  that  it  can  be  profaned  by  being  carried  into  a  schooUiouse,  or  by 
being  handled  by  children.     .     .     . 

I  cannot  but  suspecfc  that  the  present  fashionable  practice  of  rejecting  the  Bible 
from  our  schools  has  ori^nated  with  Deists.  And  they  discover  great  ingenuity  in 
this  new  mode  of  attacking  Christianity.  If  they  proceed  in  it,  they  will  do  more  in 
half-a-century  in  extirpating  our  religion,  than  Bolingbroke  or  Vultaii'e  could  have 
effected  in  a  thousand  years. 

But  ]>assing  by  all  other  connderations,  and  contemplating  merely  the  political 
inatitutions  of  the  United  States,  I  lament  that  we  waste  so  much  time  and  money 
in  punithing  crimet,  and  take  so  little  pains  to  prevent  tfiem. — Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 


PERILS  OF  NOVEL-READING. 

We  would  speak  of  the  restleaness  of  our  day.  Personal  fixedness,  social  fixedness, 
religious  fixedness— "the  continuing  stedfast,  immovable,  ever-abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord" — how  little  of  all  this  compared  with  days  gone  by  !  Tiiis  rush- 
ing to  and  fro,  how  sadly  it  interferes  !  The  old-fashioned  horse-in-the-mill  way  of 
going  duty's  round,  how  little  of  this  now !  Truly  facilities  for  change  are  much 
icreased  ;  but  witn  this  restlessness  there  is  such  excitement.  The  sober-minded 
•tand  aghast,  and  inquire  anxiously,  what  is  it  all  for,  and  where  will  it  all  end  ? 
Are  men  hurrying  to  meet  their  Lord?  Or  does  all  tliis  indicate  there  is  no  peace 
within,  and  that,  instead  of  running  thus  to  meet  Ilim,  they  are  really  ante-ifating 
the  dread  day,  by  reason  of  some  mysterious  forebodings  of  heart  as  to  what  is 
coming  on  the  earth,  and  are  running  here  and  there  in  quest  of  hiding-places  from 
the  /see  of  the  Lamb  ?    Under  thii  head  may  n  e  ikot  viaW^  ixi&Vak<dj^  \>\x«  vcMaUonal 
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feature  of  ihii  restletB  and  ezeited  day ;  and  under  the  feature  of  lenfationiL  speak 
of  novel-reading?  Oh,  if  my  voice  could  reach  the  ear  of  every  ]roung  man  and  eveiy 
young  woman  in  the  realm,  I  would  say,  In  the  Lord's  name,  beware  of  novel-read- 
ing !  Nothing  so  emasculates  the  mind ;  nothing  so  befools  the  heart ;  nothing  so 
un-Christ's  the  soul.  Oh,  young  men,  suffer  me  this  night  to  become  a  fool  in  testi- 
mony, and  make  myself  the  subject  of  my  saying.  I  am  upwards  of  fifty  years  in 
^e  body,  and  the  half  of  it  and  more  in  toe  ministrjr,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
I  shall  ever,  while  in  the  body,  carry  with  me  the  evil  effects  of  novel-reading.  The 
wound  thereby  iniiicte<l  has,  through  God's  mere  grace,  been  healed,  but  we  scar 
remains — a  warning  unto  vou  ;  and  this  although  the  novels  that  I  read  were  only 
what  are  termetl  Standard  Naveis — ^vea,  the  standard  novels  of  days  gone  by.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  many  will  regard  this  saying  as  very  extreme  in  its  character ;  but 
whatever  might  be  said  in  defence  of  such  novels,  what,  I  ask,  can  any  one,  with  any 
measure  of  respect  for  proi>or  feeling,  say  with  reference  to  the  sensatwruU  novel  of 
our  day  ?  Exaggerated  views  of  society,  the  association  of  mind  with  the  gratifica- 
tion of  evil  passions,  a  confusion  of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  a  morbid  desire 
for  mental  excitement,  and  a  distaste  for  a  purer  and  healthier  literature,  are  among 
the  effects  from  which  those  who  give  themselves  to  this  kind  of  reading  are  likely 
to  suffer.  And  it  surely  indicates  a  low  mental  and  moral  standard  in  both  writers 
and  readers,  when  the  incidents  and  interests  of  our  most  popular  poems  and  novels 
are  made  to  circle  round  the  commission  of  offences  alike  condemned  bv  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  voice  of  civilised  mankind  ;  when  crime  is  represented  rather  as  a  mis- 
fortune than  as  guilt ;  in  short,  when  sin  is  so  described  that  it  does  not  appear 
exceeding  sinful.  Take  novel  writers  as  a  mass,  and  let  me  ask,  without  desiring  in 
the  lt<ut  to  speak  in  the  spirit  of  judgment,  what  know  they  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  sin  or  of  the  precioiisness  of  Jesus?  And  ignorant  of  this,  I  ask,  can  they 
write  for  God's  glory  ?  And  not  writing  for  His  glory,  can  their  writing  lead  to  His 
glory? — Rev.  Gtargt  Ctithbert,  B.A.y  Lecture  on  the  '^  Perils  of  the  Young  Man. ^^ 


DO  ALL  FOR  GOD. 

This  point  then  being  admitted — that  it  is  the  intention  which  constitutes  an 
action  good  or  ba<l — we  jiroceed  to  remark  that  the  great  bulk  of  work  done  in  this 
busy  bustling  life  is  not  done  with  any  intention  whatever  of  complying  with  the 
will  or  furthering  the  service  of  Almightjr  Go<l.  The  many  who  run  to  and  fro  from 
morning  to  evening  in  the  work  of  their  calling  think  nothing  of  subserving  His 
designs,  and  are  even  unconscious,  in  many  cases,  of  the  place  which  they  hold  in 
His  system. 

The  intention  of  some  persons  in  their  work  is  simply  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  it. 
To  render  this  livelihood  more  abundant  and  more  inde])endent,  they  rise  up  early, 
late  take  rest,  and  eat  tlie  bread  of  carefulness.  A  perfectly  innocent  motive ;  nay, 
in  a  merely  moral  and  social  point  of  view,  a  commendable  one,  but  not  a  s])iritual 
motive,  such  as  glorifies  the  work  and  redeems  it  from  earthliuess. 

Others,  in  a  higher  class  of  life,  labour  unremittingly  with  the  view  of  winning 
eminence  in  their  particular  jiursuit  or  profession.  The  effects  of  work  done  in  this 
spirit,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  the  success  which  it  seeks,  arc  very  satl  to  witness. 
That  elasticity  of  mind  which  is  the  spring  and  nerve  of  duty  is  gone  from  a  dis- 
appointed man.  He  is  a  stranger  to  the  bright  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  character- 
ises the  Christian,  who  knows  that  no  one  ever  sought  to  please  our  Heavenly  Master 
without  succeeding  and  being  over-abundantly  recompensed. 

Others  work  merely  from  what  is  called  energy  of  mind.  They  would  be  miserable 
if  idle  ;  and  accordingly,  wherever  they  are,  they  create  occupations  for  themselves, 
if  there  are  none  to  which  they  seem  especially  called.  Indeed,  to  every  one  among 
us  work  is,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  necessity  of  nature.  But  that  activity  which 
results  from  a  mei-e  natund  instinct  has,  of  course,  nothing  of  a  spiritual  character. 
Perhaps  Pascal  is  right,  though  his  thoughts  on  the  subject  are  a  little  sombre  and 
overstrained,  when  Tic  tells  us  that  this  kind  of  acti\'ity  is  onlv  a  relief  from  the 
contemplation  of  self,  which  we  are  afraid  to  be  alone  with,  from  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  discontent  with  it.  Asa  debtor  shuns  looking  into  his  accounts,  so  we 
shun  looking  into  self,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Self  and  the  accounts  are  both 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  frightful  disorder. 

Again,  the  better  class  of  men,  in  whose  hearts  a  supernatural  motive  has  not  yet 
found  place,  work  from  the  high  and  elevating  motive  of  duty.  This  motive  exalts 
the  character  to  the  very  highest  pitch  to  which  a  mere  natural  character  can  attain. 
**It  is  my  work,"  says  the  man,  and  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,  however  mucli  of 
danger  and  hardship  it  may  involve."  It  is  a  tine  mind  wVdcYi  «o  «^^a\  '^i^aauva 
we  maj  admit  that  the  owner  of  such  a  mind  is  ^*  not  iar  itom.  \^<&  >L\n%^<Qii^  ^ 
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God  ;**  but  if  the  intention  have  no  reference  to  Ood*8  appointment.  Gk>d*s  wiU  and 
•enrioe,  truth  forbida  us  to  mt  that  it  it  a  spiritual  or  supernatural  mind.  Cioero 
and  Seneoa  might  have  worked  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  Cicero  and  Seneca  knew 
notiiing  of  the  living  and  loving  Lord,  who  appoints  labourers  to  various  parts  of  His 
vineyard,  endows  them  with  various  talents,  and  rewards  them  according  to  their 
diligence  in  improving  those  talents.  God  must  enter  the  mind  before  our  motives 
can  De  supematuraliaed. 

Finally,  a  great  mass  of  human  activity  is  really  destitute  of  any  intention  at 
all,  and  so  runs  to  waste  in  a  sinritual  point  of  view.  Multitudes  of  men  work 
mechanically  and  by  the  same  instinct  of  routine  wliich  causes  a  horse  to  go  round 
in  a  milL  They  throw  themselves  into  their  pursuit  in  the  morning,  \(ith  about  as 
much  reflection  and  thought  as  the  poor  dumb  animal  when  he  submits  himself 
afresh  to  the  harness,  and  thrusts  his  neck  once  again  into  the  well-known  collar. 
But  man  is  surely  made  for  something  nobler  than  to  work  by  mere  force  of  habit. 
Look  at  him.  What  powerful  and  stormy  affections,  what  lively  intelligence,  what 
strength  of  pur]>ose  and  of  moral  choice  is  latent  in  that  human  heart !  God  did  not 
intend  that  creature  for  a  piece  of  clockworic,  to  run  down  when  it  is  wound  up, 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  ilesign  wliioh  it  subserves.  He  must  have  meant 
man  surely  to  act  with  foresight,  with  design,  with  purpose,  with  intelligence,  with 
affection,  even  as  He  Himself  works  I 

Such  then  are  the  views  and  motives  with  which  the  majority  pursue  their  voca- 
tions. And  now  what  is  the  true  motive,  the  suiieniatural  motive,  which  lifts  up 
the  hurableiit  duties  into  a  higlier  atraosuhere,  and  refines  away  their  earthliness  and 
glorifies  them?  '*  AVhatsocvcr  ye  do,  <io  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  of  the  Loni  ye  Rhall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance  :  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.**  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  context,  that  this  pre- 
cept and  the  corresiK>nding  one  in  the  Kphcitians  have  a  primary  reference  to  the 
duties  of  slaves.  Now,  no  duties  can  )>c  imagiiie<l  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
those  of  a  slave  in  a  heathen  family-  a  position  in  wbicli  many  members  of  the  early 
Christian  community  found  themselves.  I'hc  duties  of  the  slave  were  bound  upon 
him  bv  the  most  galling  necessity  ;  if  he  neglectcl  or  evaded  them,  he  did  so  at  the 
risk  of  the  lash,  the  brand,  and  the  treadmill ;  yet  the  Apostle  intimates  that  even 
those  duties  may  be  ennobled  and  sanctified  by  inii)orting  into  them  a  Christian 
intention.  Let  the  slave  look  behind  and  beyond  hi^  eai-tLIy  master  to  the  gracious 
and  glorious  form  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus,  who  stands  in  tlie  background  requiring  service 
of  him.  Let  him  yield  that  service  heartily,  its  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  and 
it  shall  be  owned,  blessed,  accepted,  rewarded.  Now,  wo  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  this  particular  arnuigemcnt  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  which 
a  precept  so  universal  in  its  character  as  that  of  the  consecration  of  secular  duties 
to  the  Lord  is  connect-od  in  the  first  business  with  that  of  slaves.  The  d  JortioH 
inference  is  so  abundantly  evident  tliat,  if  the  humble  drudgery  of  a  slave  admits  of 
such  a  consecration,  much  more  docs  any  nobler  fonn  of  human  business.— jRa*. 
Edward  M,  Cfoulhurn^  D.D.,  ''  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion." 


flotcB  on  (grtlcBiiiJBtiCiil  JlffaitB. 


OECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

What  is  an  (Ecumenical  Council  ?  The  word  (Ecumenical,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  know,  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signl&es,  **  belonging  to  the  habitable  world.'* 
It  is  applied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  councils  cumposed  of  all  the  bishops 
of  that  Church,  which,  with  its  characteristic  bigness  of  pretence,  it  assumes  to  be 
coextensive  with  the  habitable  world.  According  to  Popish  divines,  there  have  been 
eighteen  such  Councils  in  the  past,  of  supreme  and  infallible  authority.  The  last  of 
these — the  famous  council  of  Trent-  -was  held  three  hundred  years  ago,  about  1545. 
The  next  convenes  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  present  year.  It  diffei-s  from  its 
predecessors  in  one  respect,  which  tells  significantly  of  the  wiilening  breach  which 
nas  taken  place  between  the  Papacy  and  "  tlie  kings  of  the  earth,"  who  have  hitherto 
given  **  their  power  and  their  strength  to  the  beast."  Many  of  the  former  Councils 
were  summoned  by  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  all  of  them  a  large  place  was 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  civil  ^ower.  This  one  meets  at  the  sunmions  of 
the  Pope  alone,  and  is  to  be  coni^iosed  entirely  of  ecclesiastich.  Civil  rulers  ilaro  not 
now,  even  if  they  were  willing,  act  as  puppets  to  the  Pope,  and  send  their  repre- 
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MntatiTM  to  ratify  hii  dediioiui.  Nor  doet  the  Poim,  on  hii  part,  feel  that  he  oan 
tnut  them.  But  as  his  inftaenoe  wanei,  hit  awomption  and  intoleranoe  grow  more 
extraragant  and  anboonded.  Thie  appears  from  the  decisions  which  the  Jesuits, 
under  ms  direction,  are  preparing  for  the  Council  to  ratify ;  for  everything  is  being 
preoared  in  seeret  conclave  beforehand,  and  all  that  the  assembled  bishops  have  got 
to  ao  is  to  hear  what  the  Infallibility  that  sits  in  Peter's  chair  has  decreed,  and  say. 
Amen.  The  chief  of  these  intended  decisions  that  have  been  allowed  to  transpire 
m  three.  There  in  first  Uie  ratification  of  the  Syllabus.  This  is  a  list  of  proposi- 
tions issued  by  the  Pui)e  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  declares  his  infallible  mind  as 
to  what  he  caiUs  "  the  leading  errors  of  the  present  age."  These  propositions  are 
eighty  in  number,  and  some  idea  of  how  completely  they  are  opposed  to  all  the 
intellectual  and  social  progress  and  all  the  political  freedom  oi  the  nineteenth 
century  may  be  inferred  from  the  last  of  them,  which  is  in  these  words — "The 
Roman  Pontiff  cannot  reconcile  himself,  and  ought  not  to  reconcile  himself,  with 
progress,  with  liberaliHm,  and  with  recent  civilisation  ! "  Well,  the  Syllabus  is  to  be 
ratified,  and  other  two  dogmas  beside,  which,  though  taught  by  individual  Popish 
authorities  hitlierto,  have  never  been  authoritatively  declared,  as  they  are  now  to  be, 
to  be  articles  of  faith,  binding  under  pain  of  anatliema.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  whoHC  immaculate  conception  was  declared  some  years  ago,  was  taken 
up  bodv  as  well  as  soul  into  heaven.  The  other  is,  that  the  Pope  is  personally 
infallible,  independently  of  Councils  and  of  the  whole  Church,  in  all  matt^v  of  faith 
and  morals  and  even  politics.  The  King  of  Babylon's  hour  of  greatest  pride  and 
insult  to  Jehovah  was  just  that  before  Babylon  fell :  let  us  hoiH)  that  this  downing 
arrogance  and  blasphemy  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  is  the  token  that  in  his  case,  too, 
'*  God  hath  numbered  his  kingilom  and  finished  it,''  and  that  the  cry  is  soon  to  be 
heard,  '*  Babylon  the  great  in  fallen."  Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 
are  many  witliin  the  C^hurch  of  Komc  strongly  oi)iK>sed  to  the  decrees  which  the 
Jesuits  and  Ultmmontuuca  have  prepared  for  the  Council  to  pass.  In  France  there 
are,  and  have  been  for  centiiries,  a  party  of  biflhoi)8  who  strenuously  deny  that  the 
Poi)e  iri  personally  infallible,  and  who  hold  that  the  infallibility  which  belongs  to  the 
Church  rcflidcB  in  its  (.Councils  alone.  The  eccleniajitic.H  and  theologians  of  Soiithern 
Gonnaiiy  have  also  publislied  protests,  ex]ilicit  and  decided,  against  the  unprece- 
dt*iitcd  extiltation  of  tljc  Papal  prerogative  which  the  Council  ia  expected  to  sanction. 
Nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-five  bisliopa  have  held  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  declare<l 
that,  so  far  as  they  can  help  it,  the  Council  will  do  notliing  against  modem  culture, 
the  rightit  of  States,  or  the  |)eople ;  adding  these  wonls,  which,  as  has  been  iustlv 
remarked,  have  a  Lnther-like  ring  about  them — **  The  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Churcu 
will  never  and  never  forget  at  the  General  Council  the  highest  of  their  duties,  the 
duty  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth."  But  will  they  be  allowed  to  bear  oyen  and 
faithful  testimony  even  if  they  have  courage  to  do  it  ?  Or  ^ill  their  testimony  be  of 
any  avail  against  the  overbearing  influence  and  bigotry  of  Ultramontanism  ?  Wc 
fear  not. 


ROIkLANISM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

It  is  now  clear  to  all,  what  we  anticipated  from  the  beginning,  that  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  so  tar  from  conciliating  the  Papists,  has  only  given 
more  insatiableness  and  clamorous  boldness  to  their  demands.  They  now  declare, 
through  their  highest  authorities,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  that  every 
Roman  Catholic  child  in  Ireland  shall  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  at 
the  expense  of  the  nation.  Cartlinal  Cullen  has  issued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  de- 
nounces the  "mixed  schools"  jiresently  supported  by  the  Government  in  Ireland. 
He  declare!*  that  the  children  of  Pa])ist8  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
the  chililren  of  Protestants,  because  the  latter,  **  though  wandering  in  the  mazes  of 
error,  and  without  a  ray  from  heaven  to  guide  their  steps,  arc  sometimes  anxious  to 
rob  their  Caitholic  companions  of  the  true  faith."  He  quotes  with  approbation,  as 
applicable  to  Ireland,  the  statement  of  some  American  bishops  in  condemning  the 
common  school  system  of  the  United  States,  that  *'the  companions  whom  our 
Catholic  children  niect  at  school  are  generally  such,  in  regard  to  morals,  example, 
and  wicked  licentiousness  in  s^>eaking  ami  acting,  that,  by  treating  and  contracting 
familiarity  with  tliem,  all  vestiges  of  modesty  and  piety  are  destroyed  in  our  young 
people,  as  wax  ia  melted  away  at  the  ]>resenco  of  the  fire."  And  he  hangs  this 
thrcateuing  over  tlie  head  of  every  Irish  Roman  Catholic  who  persists  in  allowing 
his  children  to  attend  a  Government  school  rather  than  have  them  grow  up  as 
savages :— *'  1  give  notice  to  any  C-atholic  ^>arents  who  will  obstinately  persevere 
in  keeping  tiicir  children  in  the  lion's  den,  m  the  midst  of  danger,  that  I  wv\i  1%A 
bound  to  deprive  them  of  the  advautaiges  of  the  •SacramenU  oi  Wve  Vi\i>rcODk. 
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God  ;**  but  if  the  intention  have  no  reference  to  God's  appointment.  God*s  will  and 
■enrioe,  trul^  forlxids  us  to  say  that  it  is  a  spiritual  or  supematural  mind.  Oiosio 
and  Seneca  might  have  worked  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  Cicero  and  Seneca  knew 
nothing  of  the  living  and  loving  Lord,  who  appoints  labourers  to  various  parts  of  His 
vineyard,  endows  them  with  various  talents,  and  rewards  them  according  to  their 
diligence  in  improving  those  talents.  God  must  enter  the  mind  before  our  motives 
can  be  supematuralised. 

Finally,  a  great  mass  of  human  activity  is  really  destitute  of  any  intention  at 
all,  and  so  runs  to  waste  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  Multitudes  of  men  work 
mechanically  and  by  the  same  instinct  of  routine  which  causes  a  horse  to  go  round 
in  a  milL  They  throw  themselves  into  their  pursuit  in  the  morning,  with  about  as 
much  reflection  and  thought  as  the  poor  dumb  animal  when  he  submits  himself 
afresh  to  the  harness,  and  thrusts  his  neck  once  again  into  the  well-known  collar. 
But  man  is  surely  made  for  something  nobler  than  to  work  by  mere  force  of  habit. 
Look  at  hun.  What  powerful  and  stormy  affections,  what  lively  intelligence,  what 
strength  of  purpose  and  of  moral  choice  is  latent  in  that  human  heart !  ^  God  did  not 
intend  that  creature  for  a  piece  of  clockwork,  to  run  down  when  it  is  wound  up, 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  design  which  it  subserves.  He  must  have  meant 
man  surely  to  act  with  foresight,  with  design,  with  purpose,  with  intelligence,  with 
affection^  even  as  Ue  Himself  works  ! 

Such  then  are  the  views  and  motives  with  which  the  majority  pursue  their  voea- 
tions.  And  now  what  is  the  true  motive,  the  sunematural  motive,  which  lifts  up 
the  humbled  duties  into  a  higher  atmosphere,  and  refines  away  their  earthliness  and 
glorifies  them?  **  Whatsoever  ye  do,  uo  it  heartily,  as  to  the  J^rd,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  sliall  receive  the  reward  of  the  ixdieritance :  for 
ye  serve  the  lK>rd  Christ."  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  context,  that  this  pre- 
cept and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  Ephenians  have  a  primary  reference  to  the 
duties  of  slaves.  Now,  no  duties  can  be  imagined  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
those  of  a  slave  in  a  heathen  family  -  a  position  in  which  many  members  of  the  early 
Christian  community  found  themuelves.  I'ho  duties  of  the  slave  were  bound  upon 
him  by  the  most  galling  necessity  ;  if  he  neglected  or  evaded  them,  he  did  so  at  the 
risk  of  the  lash,  the  brand,  and  the  trca<linill ;  yet  tiie  ApoHtle  intimates  that  even 
these  duties  may  be  oimobled  and  sanctified  by  inii)orting  into  them  a  Christian 
intention.  Let  the  slave  look  behind  and  beyond  hid  cai*tlily  master  to  the  gracious 
and  glorious  form  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus,  wlio  stands  in  the  background  requiring  service 
of  lum.  Let  him  yield  tliat  service  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  and 
it  shall  be  owned,  blessed,  accepteil,  rewarded.  Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  this  particular  arrangement  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  which 
a  precept  so  universal  in  its  character  as  that  of  the  consecration  of  secular  duties 
to  the  Lonl  is  connected  in  the  first  business  with  that  of  slaves.  The  d  Jortiori 
inference  is  so  abunduitly  evident  that,  if  the  humble  drudgery  of  a  slave  admits  of 
such  a  consecration,  much  more  does  any  nobler  form  of  human  business.— i2a'. 
Edward  M,  Chulbum^  D.D.,  "*"  Thought*  on  Personal  Religion." 
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OECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

What  is  an  (Ecumenical  Council  ?  The  word  Giksumenical,  as  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  know,  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies,  *'  belonging  to  the  habitable  world. '^ 
It  is  applied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  councils  composed  of  all  the  bishops 
of  that  Church,  which,  with  its  characteristic  bigness  of  pretence,  it  assumes  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  habitable  world.  According  to  Popisn  divines,  there  have  been 
eighteen  such  Councils  in  the  past,  of  supreme  and  infallible  authority.  The  last  of 
these — the  famous  coiincil  of  Trent — was  held  three  hundred  years  ago,  about  1545. 
The  next  convenes  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  present  year.  It  difliei's  from  its 
predecessors  in  one  respect,  which  tells  significantly  of  the  widening  breach  which 
nas  taken  place  between  the  Papacy  and  "the  kings  of  the  earth,**  who  have  hitherto 
given  "  their  power  and  their  strength  to  the  beast."  Many  of  the  former  Councils 
were  summoned  by  the  mandate  of  tlie  Emi»eror,  and  in  all  of  them  a  large  place  was 
given  to  the  representatives  of  tlio  civil  power.  This  one  meets  at  the  summons  of 
the  Pope  alone,  and  is  to  be  comjxised  entirely  of  ecclesiastics.  Civil  rulers  dare  not 
now,  even  if  they  were  willing,  act  as  puppets  to  the  Pope,  and  send  their  repre- 
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batiTea  to  ratify  hii  deoinoiui.  Nor  doet  the  Po|>e,  on  hii  part,  feel  that  he  oan 
it  them.  But  as  his  influence  wanei,  hii  awumption  and  intoleranoe  grow  more 
ravagant  and  unbounded.  This  appears  from  the  decisions  which  the  Jesuits, 
er  liis  direction,  are  preparing  for  the  Council  to  ratify ;  for  everything  is  being 
pared  in  secret  conclave  beforehand,  and  all  that  the  assembled  bishops  have  got 
io  is  to  hear  what  the  Infallibility  that  sits  in  Peter's  chair  has  decreed,  and  say, 
en.    The  chief  of  these  intended  decisions  that  have  been  allowed  to  tranqrire 

three.  There  in  first  the  ratiiication  of  the  Syllabus.  This  is  a  list  of  proposi- 
iB  issued  bv  the  Pui»e  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  declares  his  infallible  mind  aa 
irhat  he  cails  *^the  leading  errors  of  the  present  age."  These  propositions  are 
ity  in  number,  and  soiue  idea  of  how  completely  they  are  omwsed  to  all  the 
^llectual  and  social  progress  and  all  the  political  freedom  oi  the  nineteenth 
fcury  may  be  inferretl  from  the  last  of  them,  which  is  in  these  words — "The 
nan  Pontiff  cannot  reconcile  himself,  and  ought  not  to  reconcile  himself,  with 
^ress,  with  liberaliKm,  and  with  recent  civilisation  ! "  Well,  the  Syllabus  is  to  be 
fied,  and  other  two  dogro:i8  beside,  which,  though  taught  by  individual  Popish 
liorities  hitherto,  have  never  been  authoritatively  declared,  as  they  are  now  to  be, 
»e  articles  of  fnith,  bin<ling  under  pain  of  anathema.  One  of  tliese  is,  that  the 
nn  Mary,  whose  immaculate  conception  was  declared  some  years  ago,  was  taken 
bodv  an  well  as  houI  into  heaven.  Tlie  other  is,  that  the  Pope  is  personally 
llibfe,  independently  of  Councils  and  of  the  whole  Church,  in  all  matters  of  faitn 

mond?)  and  even  politict*.  The  King  of  Babylon's  hour  of  greatest  pride  and 
lit  to  Jehovah  was  just  that  before  Babylon  fell :  let  us  hope  that  this  crowning 
>gance  und  bla8}>heniy  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  is  the  token  that  in  his  case,  too, 
o<l  hath  numbered  Iiis  kingdom  and  finished  it,"  and  that  the  cry  is  soon  to  be 
rd,  *'  Ikibylon  the  great  is  fallen."    Meanwhile  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 

many  within  tlie  ( -hurch  of  Home  strongly  op])08e<l  to  the  decrees  which  the 
aits  und  ritianjoiit^-'ioa  have  prepared  for  the  Council  to  j>ai8.     In  France  there 

and  have  hron  for  ceiiturieH,  a  party  of  bishops  who  strenuously  deny  that  the 
e  Ik  ]fersonalIy  infallible,  and  who  hold  that  the  infallibility  which  belongs  to  the 
irch  repides  in  its  ( 'ovincils  alone.  The  ecclcsiaRtics  an<l  theologians  of  Southern 
1118 iiy  have  also  juiblished  protests,  explicit  and  decided,  against  the  unproce- 
U'A  exaltation  of  tho  Papal  prerogative  which  the  Counoil  is  expected  to  sanction, 
oteon  out  of  tlie  twenty-five  bishops  have  held  a  meeting  at  Fulda,  and  declareil 
^  so  f;ir  as  they  can  holn  it,  the  Council  will  do  nothing  against  modem  culture, 

rii^hts  of  States,  or  the  people ;  adding  these  worils,  which,  as  has  been  iustly 
arked,  have  a  Luther-like  ring  about  them  ■  '*  The  bisboj)8  of  the  Catholic  Church 

never  and  never  forget  at  the  <>eneml  Council  the  highest  of  their  duties,  the 
Y  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth.**  But  will  they  be  allowed  to  boar  o^ien  and 
liful  testimony  even  if  they  have  courage  to  do  it  ?    Or  wtlH  their  testimony  be  of 

avail  against  the  overbearing  infiuence  and  bigotry  of  Ultramoutanism  ?  We 
•  not. 


ROMANISM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

»  now  clear  to  all,  what  we  anticipated  from  the  beginning,  that  the  disestablish - 
it  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  conciliating  the  Papists,  has  only  given 
e  insatiableness  and  clamorous  boldness  to  their  demands.  They  now  declare, 
nigh  their  liighcst  authorities,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  that  every 
lan  Catlioliu  child  in  Ireland  shall  bo  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  at 
expense  of  the  nation.  Canlinal  CuUen  has  issued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  de- 
nces  the  "mixed  schools"  presently  sup^wrted  by  the  Government  in  Ireland. 
doclsires  that  tlie  chihlren  of  Papists  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  associate  with 
chililren  of  Protestants,  because  the  latter,  "though  wandering  in  the  mazes  of 
r,  and  witliout  ;i  lay  from  heaven  to  guide  their  steps,  are  sometimes  anxious  to 
their  Catholic  companions  of  the  tnie  faith."  He  quotes  with  approbation,  as 
Licable  to  Ireland,  tlie  statement  of  some  American  bishops  in  condemning  the 
mon  school  system  of  tlie  United  State's,  that  *'  the  companions  whom  our 
liolic  children  meet  at  school  jire  gcnendly  such,  in  regard  to  morals,  example, 
wicked  lioentiousnoss  in  speaking  and  acting,  thnt,  by  treating  and  contracting 
iliarity  with  them,  all  vestiges  of  modesty  and  j)ieiy  are  destroyetl  in  our  young 
de,  as  wax  is  uieltcd  away  at  the  presence  of  the  fire."  And  he  hangs  tMs 
atoning  over  the  head  of  every  Irish  Roman  Catholic  who  persists  in  allowing 
cliiKiren  to  attend  a  Government  school  rather  than  have  them  grow  up  aa 
iges:  "I  give  notice  to  any  Catholic  ^mrents  who  will  obstinately  i>ersevere 
eoping  their  chiMren  in  the  lion's  don,  m  the  midst  of  danger,  that  I  will  UA 
tid  to  deprive  them  of  tlw  advautagos  of  the  BacitmieiiU  ol  \^i«  C\x>aitOck  '^axi^ 
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God  ;**  but  if  the  intention  have  no  reference  to  Qod's  appointment.  6od*s  will  and 
■enriee,  truth  forbida  ua  to  lar  that  it  is  a  spiritual  or  supernatural  mind.  Oioero 
and  Seneca  might  have  worked  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  but  Cicero  and  Seneca  knew 
nothing  of  the  living  and  loving  Lord,  who  appoints  usurers  to  various  parts  of  His 
vineyard,  endows  them  with  various  talents,  and  rewank  them  according  to  their 
diligence  in  improving  those  talents.  God  must  enter  the  mind  before  our  motives 
can  De  supematuraliaed. 

Finally,  a  great  mass  of  human  activity  is  really  destitute  of  any  intention  at 
all,  and  so  runs  to  waste  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view.  Multitudes  of  men  work 
mechanically  and  by  the  same  instinct  of  routine  which  causes  a  horse  to  go  round 
in  a  milL  They  throw  themselves  into  their  pursuit  in  the  morning,  with  about  ss 
much  reflection  and  thought  as  the  poor  dumb  animal  when  he  submits  himself 
afresh  to  the  harness,  and  thrusts  his  neck  once  again  into  the  well-known  collar. 
But  man  is  surely  made  for  something  nobler  than  to  work  by  mere  force  of  habit 
Look  at  hun.  What  powerful  and  stormy  affections,  what  lively  intelligence,  what 
strength  of  purpose  and  of  moral  choice  is  latent  in  that  human  heart !  God  did  not 
intend  that  creature  for  a  piece  of  clockwork,  to  run  down  when  it  is  wound  up, 
without  any  consciousness  or  the  design  which  it  subserves.  He  must  have  meant 
man  surely  to  act  with  foresight,  with  design,  with  purpose,  with  inteUigenoe,  with 
affection^  even  as  Ue  Himseli  works  ! 

Such  then  are  the  views  and  motives  with  which  the  majority  pursue  their  voca- 
tions. And  now  what  is  the  true  motive,  the  supeniaturai  motive,  which  lifts  up 
the  humblest  duties  into  a  higher  atraosuhere,  and  refines  away  their  earthliness  ana 
glorifies  them?  '*  AVhatsoever  ye  do,  uo  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto 
men  ;  knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  sliall  receive  the  reward  of  the  iiiheritance :  for 
ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ.*'  It  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  context,  that  this  pre- 
cept and  the  corresponding  one  in  the  EphoRians  have  a  primary  reference  to  the 
duties  of  slaves.  Now,  no  duties  can  be  imagined  lower  in  the  social  scale  than 
those  of  a  slave  in  a  heathen  family—  a  position  m  which  many  membere  of  the  early 
Christian  community  found  themselves.  The  duties  of  the  slave  were  bound  upon 
him  by  the  most  galling  necessity  ;  if  he  neglected  or  evaded  them,  he  did  so  at  the 
risk  of  the  lash,  the  brand,  and  the  treadmill ;  yet  the  Apostle  intimates  that  even 
these  duties  may  be  ennobled  and  sanctitieil  by  importing  into  them  a  Christian 
intention.  Let  the  slave  look  behind  and  beyond  hii«  earthly  master  to  the  gracious 
and  glorious  form  of  the  I^nl  Jesus,  who  stands  in  the  background  requiring  service 
of  him.  Let  him  yield  that  service  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men,  and 
it  shall  be  owned,  blessed,  accepted,  rewarded.  Now,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
there  is  a  deep  wisdom  in  this  particular  arrangement  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  which 
a  precept  so  universal  in  its  character  as  that  of  the  consecration  of  secular  duties 
to  the  Lord  is  connected  in  the  first  business  with  ^hat  of  slaves.  The  d  fortiori 
inference  is  so  id>undantly  evident  that,  if  the  humble  drudgery  of  a  slave  admits  of 
such  a  consecration,  much  more  does  any  nobler  fonu  of  human  business.— .Rer. 
Edward  Af.  Chulbum,  D.D.,  ''Thought*  on  Personal  Religion." 


fioizB  on  (galcBiajBtical  JlffaitB. 


OECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

What  is  an  (Ecumenical  Council  ?  The  word  Gi)cumenical,  as  some  of  our  readers 
mAj  not  know,  is  from  the  Greek,  and  signifies,  **  belonging  to  the  habitable  world. '^ 
It  IS  applied  bv  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  councils  composed  of  all  the  bishopt 
of  that  Church,  which,  with  its  characteristic  bigness  of  pretence,  it  assumes  to  be 
co-extensive  with  the  habitable  world.  According  to  Popish  divines,  there  have  been 
eighteen  such  Councils  in  the  past,  of  supreme  and  infallible  authority.  The  last  of 
these — the  famous  council  of  Trent — was  held  three  hundred  years  ago,  about  1545. 
The  next  convenes  on  the  8th  of  December  of  the  present  year.  It  differs  from  its 
predecessors  in  one  resi)ect,  which  tells  significantly  of  the  widening  breach  which 
nas  taken  place  between  the  Papacy  and  **  the  kings  of  the  earth,**  who  have  hitherto 
given  *'  their  power  and  their  strength  to  the  beast."  Many  of  the  former  Councils 
were  summoned  by  the  mandate  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  all  of  them  a  large  place  was 
given  to  the  representatives  of  the  civil  power.  This  one  meets  at  the  summons  of 
the  Pope  alone,  ami  is  to  be  coniiK»»ed  entirely  of  ecclesiastics.  Civil  rulers  dare  not 
now,  even  if  they  were  willing,  act  as  puppets  to  the  Pope,  and  send  their  reprc- 
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tativet  to  ratify  his  dednoni.  Nor  does  the  Poi»e,  on  his  part,  feel  ihA.t  he  can 
st  them.  But  as  his  influence  wanes,  his  assumption  and  intoleranoe  grow  more 
ravag&nt  and  unbounded.  This  appears  from  the  decisions  which  the  Jesuits, 
ler  his  direction,  are  preparing  for  the  Council  to  ratify ;  for  everything  is  being 
pared  in  secret  conclave  beforehand,  and  all  that  the  assembled  bishops  have  got 
lo  is  to  hear  what  the  Infallibility  that  sits  in  Peter's  chair  has  decreed,  and  say, 
len.    The  chief  of  these  intended  decisions  that  have  been  allowed  to  transpire 

three.  There  in  first  the  ratification  of  tlie  Syllabus.  This  is  a  list  of  proposi- 
ns  isHued  by  the  Poi>o  some  years  ago,  in  which  he  declares  his  infallible  mind  as 
what  he  calls  **tLo  leading  errors  of  the  present  age."  These  propositions  are 
hty  in  nuniber,  and  some  idea  of  how  completely  they  are  opiK>sed  to  all  the 
ellcctual  and  sucial  progress  and  all  the  political  freedom  of  the  nineteenth 
itury  may  be  inferretl  from  the  last  of  them,  which  is  in  these  words — "The 
niau  Pontiff  cannot  reconcilo  himself,  and  ought  not  to  reconcile  himself,  with 
tgress,  with  libcraliHm,  and  with  recent  civilisation  !  *'  Well,  the  Syllabus  is  to  be 
iticd,  and  other  two  dogm.-vs  beside,  which,  though  taught  by  indL^iduid  Popish 
;horities  hitherto,  have  never  been  authoritatively  declared,  as  they  are  now  to  be, 
be  articles  of  faith,  binding  under  pain  of  anathema.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
-gin  Mary,  whose  immaculate  conception  was  declared  some  years  ago,  was  taken 

body  as  well  as  suul  into  heaven.  The  other  is,  that  the  Po]>e  is  personally 
%llible,  indcjtendently  of  C^uuncils  and  of  the  whole  Church,  in  all  matters  of  faith 
I  morairt  and  even  politicH.  The  King  of  Babylon's  hour  of  greatest  pride  and 
ult  to  Jvhovah  was  just  that  before  Babylon  fell :  let  us  hopo  that  this  crowning 
og^nce  and  hlaaphfuiy  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  is  the  token  that  in  his  case,  too, 
rod  hath  numbered  his  kingdom  and  finished  it,"  and  that  the  cry  is  soon  to  be 
tnl,  **  Bubylou  the  great  is  fallen."    ^leanwliile  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there 

many  within  the  C-hurch  of  Rome  strongly  o))i>oHed  to  the  decrees  which  the 
uit-.  ami  iriti-nniont;-  les  have  prepared  for  the  Council  to  pass.  In  France  there 
,  and  have  been  for  centuries,  a  ]»nrty  of  bishops  who  strenuously  deny  that  the 
»c  iH  personally  infiillii)le,  and  who  hold  that  the  infallibility  which  belongs  to  the 
iirch  resides  in  itu  K  'ouncils  tiloue.  The  cccleHiasticH  and  theologizms  of  Southern 
nnniiy  luive  also  jiublished  j^rotests,  explicit  an«i  decided,  against  the  unprocc- 
it*-^l  exaltation  of  tin*  Papal  prerogative  which  the  Council  is  ex|>ected  to  sanction, 
ictecii  out  of  the  twonty-tive  }»ishop«  have  held  a  nioetin;^  at  Fulda,  and  declared 
t,  so  f.ir  as  they  can  help  it,  the  Council  will  do  nothing  against  modem  culture, 

rights  of  Stiites,  or  the  ]>eople ;  adding  these  words,  which,  as  has  been  justlv 
larked,  have  a  Luther-like  ring  about  them  -*'  The  bisho^is  of  the  Catholic  Church 
1  never  and  never  forget  at  the  (ieneral  Council  the  highest  of  their  duties,  the 
;y  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  tnitli."  But  will  they  be  allowed  to  bear  oiien  and 
;hful  testimony  even  if  they  have  courage  to  do  it?  Or  will  their  testimony  be  of 
^  avail  against  the  overbearing  influence  and  bigotry  of  Ultramontanism  ?  We 
r  not. 


ROMANISM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

s  now  clear  to  all,  what  we  anticipated  from  the  beginning,  that  the  disestablish- 
it  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  conciliating  the  Papists,  has  only  given 
re  insatiablenesH  and  clamorous  boldness  to  their  demands.  They  now  declare, 
ough  their  highest  authorities,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  that  every 
nan  Catholic  child  in  Ireland  shall  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  at 

exiKUise  of  the  nation.  Cardinal  Cullen  has  issued  a  pastoral  in  which  he  de- 
mces  the  "mixed  schools"  ]«-esently  supported  by  the  Government  in  Ireland. 

declares  that  tlje  children  of  Papists  can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  associate  with 

children  of  Protestants,  because  the  latter,  "though  wandering  in  the  mascs  of 
jr,  and  withuiit  :i  ray  from  heaven  to  guide  their  sti^ps,  are  sometimes  anxious  to 

their  Catholic  companions  of  tlie  true  faith."  He  quotas  with  approbation,  as 
•licable  to  Ireland,  the  statement  of  some  American  bishops  in  condemning  the 
imon  school  system  of  the  United  States,  that  "the  companions  whom  our 
holic  children  meet  at  school  are  generally  such,  in  reganl  to  moraU,  example, 
1  wicked  licentiousn<>Hs  in  speaking  and  acting,  that,  by  treati:ig  and  contracting 
liliarity  with  theni.  all  vestiges  of  modesty  an<l  i>iety  are  destroyed  in  our  young 
pie,  as  wax  in  melted  away  at  the  presence  of  the  fii*e."  And  he  hangs  this 
eatening  over  the  head  of  f.ver}'  Irish  Roman  Catholic  who  persists  in  allowing 

children  to  attend  a  Government  school  rather  than  have  them  grow  up  as 
ages:—"!  give  notice  to  any  Catholic  parents  who  will  obstinately  ]>ersevere 
teeping  their  children  in  the  lion's  den,  m  the  midst  of  danger^  that  I  will  f«aL 
md  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  ttacramciiU  ol  \^iQ  Vi^Ycotx^ti -^osdMQw 
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they  make  ap  their  minds  to  act  as  parents  anxious  for  the  eternal  salration  of  their 
ohildren  on^t  to  act.**  Of  course  the  drift  of  all  this  is  plain  ;  it  is  to  force  on  a 
demand  from  all  the  Papists  of  the  kingdom  that  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic 
diildren  shall  be  given  up  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
while  yet  paid  for  by  the  State  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  the  demand  haa  already 
been  formallY  made.  It  has  been  made  in  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Popish  Bishops  and  Archbishops  of  Ireland  held  at  Maynooth,  and  presided 
over  by  Ur.  Cullen.  We  auote  a  few  of  said  resolutions,  and  u  they  do  not  waken 
up  our  Covemment  and  all  the  Protestants  of  the  empire  to  a  sense  of  our  danger 
from  Rome's  persistent  struggles  for  supremacy,  it  can  only  be,  one  must  think, 
because  they  are  judicially  bunded  : — 

"  1.  They  reiterate  their  condemnation  of  the  mixed  system  of  education,  whether 
primary,  intermediate,  or  university,  as  grievouslv  and  intrinsically  dan^rous  to  the 
faith  and  morals  of  Catholic  vouth  ;  and  they  declare  that  to  Cathohcs  only,  and 
under  the  summe  control  of  the  Churoh  in  all  things  appertaining  to  faith  and 
morals,  can  the  teaching  of  Catholics  be  safely  entrusted.     .     .     . 

"  3.  The  Bishops,  without  any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  persons  of  a 
different  denomination,  demand  for  Catholics  Catholic  education,  whidi  alone  is 
consonant  to  their  religious  principles. 

"  5.  As  regards  higher  education,  since  the  Protestants  of  this  country  have  had  a 
ProtoBtant  University  for  three  hundred  years,  and  have  it  still,  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland  clearly  have  a  right  to  a  Catholic  University. 

"  8.  The  Bishops  also  declare  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  justly  entitled  to 
their  due  prouortion  of  the  public  funds  hitherto  set  apart  for  education  in  the  royal 
and  other  enaowed  schools. 

**  9.  The  Bishops  furthermore  declare  that  a  settlement  of  the  university  question 
to  be  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Catholic 
people  of  Ireland,  must  include  the  rearrangement  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  on  the 
denominational  principle." 


SELECTED    POETRY. 

Litther'h  noble  hymn,  "  Ein  Feste  Burg  ist  unscr  Gott,''  has  been  often  translated. 
It  has  been  thus  happily  and  spiritedly  rendered  by  Miss  Wiukworth  in  a  volume 
entitled  CJiri^tian  Singers  of  Of7*mani/.  "We  may  remind  our  readers,  that  it  ia 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Reformer  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  at 
Worms,  when  he  uttered  his  famous  saying,  that  ho  would  go,  though  there  were  as 
many  devils  to  withstand  him  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses.  It  well  expresses 
the  unflinching  boldness  arising  out  of  implicit  confidence  in  God,  which  must 
characterise  the  witnesses  for  His  truth  in  every  age,  if  they  would  have  "  strength 
to  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate."' 


A  sure  stronghold  our  God  is  He, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon. 
Our  help  He'll  be  and  set  us  free 
Whatever  ill  may  happen. 
That  old  malicious  foe 
Intends  us  deadly  woe, 
Armed  with  the  strength  of  hell. 
And  deepest  craft  as  well, 
On  earth  is  not  his  fellow. 

Through  our  own  force  we  nothing  can, 

Straight  were  we  lost  for  ever ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  pro|>er  Man 
By  God  sent  to  dehver. 
Ask  ye  who  this  may  be, 
Christ  Jesus  named  is  He, 
Of  Sabaoth  the  I/ord, 
Sole  God  to  be  adored — 
Tis  He  must  win  the  battle. 


And  were  the  world  with  devils  filled 

All  eager  to  devour  us. 
Our  souls  to  fears  should  little  yield, 
Thev  cannot  overoower  us. 
Their  dreaded  Prince  no  more 
Can  harm  us,  as  of  yore ; 
Look  grim  as  e'er  he  may. 
Doomed  is  his  ancient  sway — 
A  word  can  overthrow  him. 

Still  shall  they  leave  that  word  its  might. 

And  yet  no  thanks  shall  merit ; 
Still  is  He  with  us  in  the  fight, 
By  His  good  gifts  and  Spirit. 
E'en  should  they  take  our  life, 
Goods,  honour,  children,  wife  : 
Though  all  of  these  were  gone, 
Tet  nothing  have  they  won  — 
God's  kingdom  ours  abidetk  ! 


^  .  • 
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OUR  NATIONAL  EVILS  AND  THEIR  REMEDY. 

On  the  threshold  of  another  year,  all  who  love  their  country,  naturally 
turn  an  anxious  eye  on  its  condition  and  prospects.  Their  estimate 
of  these  will  doubtless  vary  according  to  the  point  of  view  which  they 
occupy,  to  the  standard  by  which  they  judge,  and  to  their  tendency 
to  look  at  the  bright  or  at  the  dark  side  of  things.  But  we  believe 
all  who  look  at  things  thoughtfully  and  wisely,  in  the  light  of  God's 
Word,  and  in  relation  to  the  highest  and  most  vital  interests,  agree 
i)i  feeling  that  our  present  state  as  a  nation  is  anything  but  satis- 
factory. There  is  much  in  it  to  bless  Grod  for,  but  much  also,  and 
every  year  more,  to  work  himiiliation  and  alarm.  Like  the  day  of 
which  the  prophet  speaks,  the  light  is  ^^  not  clear  nor  dark,"  but  the 
clouds  gather  and  the  darkness  grows.  There  is  evidently  some 
deep-seated  disorder  in  the  body  poHtic  which  all  our  belauded  reforms 
are  failing  to  reach.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  Word  and  the 
providence  of  God  set  before  us  a  remedy  for  all  our  national  ilk,  and 
under  a  profound  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  efficacy  we  desire  to 
point  it  out.  But  first  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  more  alarming 
symptoms  of  our  disease. 

One  of  these  is  the  progress  of  Popery.  If  there  is  truth  in  the 
Word  of  God  and  ui  the  lessons  of  all  history,  Popery  must  prove  a 
curse  to  the  nation  which  fosters  it.  But  for  more  than  thirty  years 
we  have  ceased  to  grant  its  adherents  that  merely  negative  toleration 
which  is  all  that,  as  the  enemies  of  our  national  faith,  and  the  alien- 
Iiearted  subjects  of  a  foreign  power,  they  are  entitled  to  receive.  We 
have  given  them  a  right  to  aid  in  making  our  laws,  and  are  helping 
them  to  propagate  their  system  all  over  the  land  by  lavish  grants  out 
of  the  national  exchequer.  The  College  of  Maynooth  is  the  hotrb^ 
of  Romish  propagandism  in  I^ritain :  during  the  past  'jeacc  n^^  \^3KH^ 
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voted  it  a  munificent  permanent  endowment,  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  irresponsible  control  of  the  priesthood.  The  legal  sanction  given 
to  Protestantism  in  Ireland  was  an  offence  to  the  priests  and  a  barrier 
in  the  way  of  their  ascendancy  :  we  have  decreed  its  removal,  and  so 
sensible  are  they  of  the  furtherance  thus  given  to  their  designs,  thit 
they  have  hailed  the  boon  by  the  observance  of  three  days'  public 
thanksgiving.  Many,  we  are  aware,  supported  these  measures  aa 
likely  to  win  over  the  Papists  to  loyalty  and  content ;  but  the  growipg 
insolence  of  Dr.  Cullen,  the  rising  demands  of  the  prelates  in  regard 
to  education,  and  the  rank  and  open  sedition  with  which  Romish 
demagogues  are  seeking  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace, show  that  the  policy  of  concession  is  as  foolish  and  mistaken  aa 
it  is  wrong  in  principle,  that  our  Gk)vemment  in  pursuing  it  are  only 
rolling  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  that  the  work  of  conciliating  Popery  is 
yet  to  begin.  The  truth  is,  Popory  will  be  satisfied  only  when  it  is 
supreme :  and,  by  our  infatuated  conduct,  we  have  brought  matters 
to  such  a  pass  that  to  attempt  to  arrest  it  on  its  way  to  supremacy  in 
Britain  will  precipitate  a  revolution. 

Another  alarming  symptom  of  national  degeneracy  and  danger  is 
the  progress  of  Infidelity.  The  prevailing  tendency  of  scientific 
speculation  is  to  banish  God  outside  of  His  own  Creation,  and  to 
enthrone  a  cold  abstraction,  called  natural  law,  in  His  place.  With  a 
dogmatism  which  they  would  resent  as  intolerable  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  religion,  our  most  distinguished  men  of  science  are  pro- 
pounding theories  on  such  subjects  as  creation  and  the  origin  of  man 
which  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Bibla  What 
they  are  doing  in  connection  with  the  works  of  God  a  large  school  of 
Biblical  critics  are  doing  as  regards  His  Word ;  and  while  men  like 
Huxley  would  rid  the  world  of  a  Providence,  men  like  Colenao  would 
rid  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  of  its  vital  element  of  inspiration. 
The  teaching  of  both  classes  gratifies  the  pride  of  human  reason  ;  it 
fells  in  with  the  natural  infidelity  of  the  human  heart ;  it  is  difiused, 
like  a  subtle  poison,  through  much  of  the  literature  with  which  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  is  flooding  the  land;  it  is  eagerly 
imbibed  by  multitudes  who,  to  get  abandoning  themselves  without 
restraint  to  worldliness  and  sensual  pleasure,  are  anxious  to  believe 
that  there  is  no  personal  and  ever-present  God  to  whom  they  are 
responsible,  and  no  infallible  revelation  of  Divine  law  by  which  they 
must  be  judged.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  spirit  of  scepticism 
and  infidelity  is  spreading  among  all  classes,  and  is  working  in  strange 
but  close  alliance  with  Popery  for  the  overthrow  of  Bible  truth  and 
Bible  religion  in  the  land. 

The  danger  to  which  we  are  ex]^B^  Ccotcl  1?q^t^  vgl  oiombinatiim 
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'with   Rationalism  is  strongly  apparent  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Church  of  England.     In  that  Church  many  hundreds  of  the  clergy 
are  teaching  and  aping  Popery  to  such  perfection,  that,  were  their 
congregations  led  over  bodily  to  Rome  to-morrow,  it  would  puzzle 
tiiein  to  know  wherein  they  had  made  a  change.     And  to  such  an 
extent  has  Rationalism  gone  in  that  Church,  in  consequence  of  the 
unbridled  license  given  to  every  heresy  and  corruption,  that,  for  five 
years  past,  one  of  its  clergy  has  been  preaching  and  publishing  ser- 
mons in  which  he  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures— denies 
miracles — denies  the  fall  of  man  and  the  atonement  of  Christ — and 
declares  of  Christ's  intercessory  prayer,  in  the  17th  chapter  of  John, 
that  it  '^  sets  before  us  not  the  real  Christ,  but  a  Pharisee  called  by 
the  name  of  Jesus,  choked  up  with  Jewish  pride   and  prejudices, 
as  an  old  Lcvite  in  his  own  new  dogmatism,  and  absolutely 
»rting,  in  brazen  defiance  of  all  the  gospel,  the  existence  of  a  private 
contract  between  himself  and  God  to  save  a  few  followers,  while  ho 
tfiaTTiTia  the  world ;  and  repudiating  the  blessed  titles  of  Saviour  and 
Redeemer  of  men  and  Intercessor  for  lost  sinners  by  these  awful 
words,  *  I  pray  for  them,  I  pniy  not  for  the  world  ! '  "    What  liave  we 
come  to,  when  in  the  Church  of  the  majority  of  the  nation — a  Church 
established  by  law — a  Church  of  which  the  Sovereign  claims  to  be  the 
Head — such  words  of  blasphemy  are  preached  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
perishing  as  a  message  from  God  ?    And  what  must  be  the  state  of 
practical  religion  in  that  Church  when  we  think  that  one  of  its  most 
popular  dignitaries  lately  gloried  in  the  avowal,  that  he  encouraged 
bis  people  to  play  at  cricket  after  public  worship  on  the  Lord's-day  ? 

There  might  be  a  hope  of  remedying  the  disorders  within  the 
Church,  flagrant  as  they  are,  were  she  disposed  faithfully  to  exercise 
her  Divinely  given  right  of  discipline.  But  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  reformatory  power  of  discipline  is  shackled  and  rendered 
unavailing  by  her  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  And  in  all  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  the  Empire  the  progress  of  latitudinarianism  is 
Buch,  that  it  is  coming  to  be  thought  intolerant  to  exercise  discipline 
for  heretical  pravity,  or  for  anything  short  of  gross  immorality  of 
conduct     The  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  groimd,  that  there  is  nothing 

■ 

immoral  or  shameful  in  a  man  professing  to  adhere  to  a  confession  of 
faith  while  openly  denying  its  doctrines  ;  that  to  require  adherence  to 
^^y  confession  or  formula  is  to  trammel  that  unlimited  freedom  of 
thoxight  and  speech  which  is  the  birtliright  of  every  man ;  that,  in 
short,  the  intellectual  beliefs  and  teachings  of  a  man,  whether  minister 
oif  people,  are  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church's  enquiry  and  jurisdiction 
altogether.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  lax  and  latitudviA&.TvsiiSi 
^ntiments  are  abroad;  that  the  Church  is  deeply  and  ^oVvdl'^'^  var 
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fected  with  them ;  and  that,  while  they  prevail,  there  is  no  hope  of 
the  poison  of  error  being  expelled  from  her  system  by  fiiithfid  dis- 
cipline, or  of  her  mournful  divisions  being  healed  by  that  unity  of  fidtfa 
and  profession  which  is  the  essential  bond  of  all  Scriptural  anion. 
''Because,  even  because  they  have  seduced  my  people,  saying,  Peaoe, 
and  there  was  no  peace;  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and,  lo,  othen 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar :  Say  imto  them  which  daub  it 
with  imtempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fall :  there  shall  be  an  over 
flowing  shower ;  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy 
wind  shall  rend  it     (£zek.  xiii.,  10,  11.) 

The  poet  has  remarked  that  when  God  is  about  to  plague  a  people 
for  their  sins,  "  'tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  begins."  It  is  only  too 
plain,  however,  that  the  leprosy  in  the  Church  is  extending  itself  in 
the  increasing  corruption  and  demoralization  of  society.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  describe  the  debauching  of  the  popular  mind  by  the 
vile  issues  of  the  cheap  periodical  press;  the  ignorance  that  is  leaving 
the  minds  of  ten  thousands  of  the  young  a  blank  waste  to  be  sown 
with  all  the  seeds  of  vice ;  the  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Divine 
law  which  is  rapidly  changing  our  British  Sablmth  into  the  Continental 
Sunday ;  the  intemperance  which  is  flooding  the  land  with  misery  and 
death ;  the  uncleauness,  shameless  almost  as  that  of  Sodom,  which 
walks  our  streets  and  is  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  vitals  of  society; 
the  commercial  immorality  which  our  Bankruptcy  Courts  are  con- 
stantly disclosing ;  the  crimes  by  which  '^  they  break  out,  and  blood 
toucheth  blood."  Ciui  any  righthearted  person  calmly  survey  these 
and  the  multiplied  evils  of  our  social  state,  many  of  them  increasing 
spite  of  all  the  means  employed  to  remedy  them,  and  not  tremble  for 
the  future  of  oiu*  country,  nor  anxiously  ask  how  the  plague  is  to  be 
stayed  1  "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead ;  is  there  no  physician  there  t 
why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered.'* 
(Jer.  viii.  22.) 

In  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  root  of  our  national  disorders,  it  will 
not  do  to  stop  short  at  the  mere  agency  of  man.  It  will  help  us  little 
to  declaim  on  the  faults  of  the  Civil  Government  and  the  remissness 
of  our  Church  Courts.  It  is  of  little  use  to  wax  eloquent  on  the 
inequalities  and  wrongs  and  abuses  of  our  existing  social  relations  as 
generating  bad  humours  in  the  social  body.  Nor  does  it  avail  much 
to  talk,  as  many  do,  of  the  pulpit  having  lost  its  power,  and  of  preach- 
ing being  behind  the  age.  To  speak  as  if  these  things  were  all,  is  to 
mistake  the  symptoms  for  the  disease.  Men  talk  as  if  they  had  dis- 
covered the  plague  when  they  have  only  specified  the  media  through 
which  it  is  propagated.  We  must  go  deeper,  and  ask  why  is  it  that 
the  rulers  of  Church  and  State  axe  left  to  \\Ti>N\£A  ^xid^VMrtivQ  oounaelB  ? 
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Wby  is  it  that  aQ  our  Social  Science  Congresses  and  Social  Beform 
Movements  are  failing  to  rectify  our  social  abuses  1  And  wbenoe 
ooomi  it  that  those  who  most  affect  to  preach  for  the  age  are  not  a 
i^t  niore  snccessful  in  reforming  the  age  than  those  who  are  content 
to  preach  the  old  Gospel  in  the  old  way  1 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  sinful  agency  of  man  in  our  national 
evils.  But,  in  so  fiyr  as  these  evils  are  a  calamity,  we  must  trace  them 
to  the  agency  of  a  Higher  Power.  *'  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and 
the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  1 "  All  who  admit  the  providence  of  Qod 
must  acknowledge  that  things  could  not  be  going  so  sadly  wrong 
with  us,  in  many  respects,  without  His  permission.  And  all  who 
believe  that  the  providence  of  God  is  working  out  His  righteous  moral 
govermnmit,  must  own  that  the  permission  would  not  have  been  given, 
but  in  the  way  of  merited  judgment.  No  Scripturally  enlightened 
person  will  deny  that  it  would  be  right  to  humble  ourselves  before 
God  on  account  of  the  evils  we  have  specified  and  pray  for  their 
removal,  but  the  humiliation  and  the  prayer  would  imply  that  these 
evils  exist  because  of  His  displeasure,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
HiB  returning  feivour.  But  we  need  not  prove  what  conscience 
instinctively  attests ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  £Etct  which  we  are  mainly  and  earnestly  anxious  to  impress — 
namely,  that  our  national  evils  are  the  punishment  of  our  national 
backsliding,  and  can  only  be  remedied,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
by  national  repentance. 

Of  course,  if  repentance  is  to  be  sincere  and  blessed,  it  must  be 
thorough.  We  must  retrace  our  steps  back  to  the  point  at  which 
we  diverged  from  the  path  of  duty  and  of  progress.  We  must  remem- 
ber whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works.  We 
must  go  to  the  crigo  mali — the  fountain  sin — that  from  which  our 
other  sins  and  defections,  with  all  their  consequent  calamities,  have 
flowed.  Now,  when  God  punishes  a  nation  for  its  sin,  He  generally 
makes  it  eat  the  fruit  of  its  own  doings.  In  the  calamities  which  form 
the  punishment  we  read  the  sin  which  has  caused  them.  Is  there  any 
sin,  then,  sufficient  to  accoimt  for  our  existing  national  evils — to  which 
they  can  readily  and  justly  be  traced — from  which  they  seem  naturally 
and  righteously  to  flow  1  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  is ;  and 
if  we  are  asked  what  it  is,  we  reply,  it  is  the  defection  of  the  Church 
and  nation  from  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  especially  the 
violation  and  virtual  repudiation  by  both  of  the  oath  they  solemnly 
swore  to  God  to  carry  forward  that  Reformation  till  "  the  Lord  be  one 
and  His  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms.*'  It  could  easily  be  shown, 
by  historically  tracing  out  the  chain  of  causes  and  efiects,  tbaA.  \2cis^ 
praoticfti  ahaDdonment  of  the  Covenanted  ReformalVoii)  axA  *"*  ^'^^ 
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fected  with  them ;  and  that,  while  they  prevail^  there  is  no  hope  of 
the  poison  of  error  being  expelled  from  her  system  by  fiuthfiil  dis- 
oipline,  or  of  her  moumfid  divisions  being  healed  by  that  imity  of  fiutii 
and  profession  which  is  the  essential  bond  of  all  Scriptural  muon. 
''Because,  even  because  they  have  seduced  my  people,  saying,  Peaoe, 
and  there  was  no  peace;  and  one  built  up  a  wall,  and,  lo,  othen 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar :  Say  imto  them  which  daub  it 
with  imtempered  mortar,  that  it  shall  fiill :  there  shall  be  an  0Te^ 
flowing  shower ;  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall ;  and  a  stormy 
wind  i^all  rend  it     (Ezek.  ziii.,  10,  11.) 

The  poet  has  remarked  that  when  God  is  about  to  plague  a  peo]^ 
for  their  sins,  "  'tis  in  the  Church  the  leprosy  begins."  It  is  only  too 
plain,  however,  that  the  leprosy  in  the  Church  is  extending  itself  in 
the  increasing  corruption  and  demoralization  of  society.  It  would 
need  a  volume  to  describe  the  debauching  of  the  popular  mind  by  the 
vile  issues  of  the  cheap  periodical  press;  the  ignorance  that  is  leaving 
the  minds  of  ten  thousands  of  the  young  a  blank  waste  to  be  sown 
with  all  the  seeds  of  vice ;  the  contempt  of  tlie  authority  of  the  Divine 
law  which  is  rapidly  changing  our  British  Sabbath  into  the  Continental 
Sunday ;  the  intemperance  which  is  flooding  the  land  with  misery  and 
death ;  the  uncleanness,  shameless  almost  as  that  of  Sodom,  which 
walks  our  streets  and  is  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  vitals  of  society; 
the  commercial  immorality  which  our  Bankruptcy  Courts  are  con- 
stantly disclosing ;  the  crimes  by  wliich  '*  they  break  out,  and  blood 
toucheth  blood."  Can  any  righthearted  person  calmly  survey  these 
and  the  multiplied  evils  of  our  social  state,  many  of  them  increasing 
spite  of  all  the  means  employed  to  remedy  them,  and  not  tremble  for 
the  future  of  our  country,  nor  anxiously  ask  how  the  plague  is  to  be 
stayed  1  ''  Is  there  no  balm  iu  Gilead ;  is  there  no  physician  there  t 
why  then  is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered." 
(Jer.  viiL  22.) 

In  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  root  of  our  national  disorders,  it  will 
not  do  to  stop  short  at  the  mere  agency  of  man.  It  will  help  us  little 
to  declaim  on  the  faults  of  the  Civil  Crovemment  and  the  remissness 
of  our  Church  Courts.  It  is  of  little  use  to  wax  eloquent  on  the 
inequalities  and  wrongs  and  abuses  of  our  existing  social  relations  as 
generating  bad  humours  in  the  social  body.  Nor  does  it  avail  much 
to  talk,  as  many  do,  of  the  pulpit  having  lost  its  power,  and  of  preach- 
ing being  behind  the  age.  To  speak  as  if  these  things  were  aU,  is  to 
mistake  the  symptoms  for  the  disease.  Men  talk  as  if  they  had  dis- 
covered the  plague  when  they  have  only  specified  the  media  through 
which  it  is  propagated.  We  must  go  doe})cr,  and  ask  why  is  it  that 
the  rulers  of  Church  and  State  are  left  to  xornV.^  ^sid^Vy^Ttw^  counaelB  I 
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Why  is  it  that  aQ  our  Social  Science  Congresses  and  Social  Beform 
Movements  are  failing  to  rectify  our  social  abuses  1  And  whence 
oomes  it  that  those  who  most  affect  to  preach  for  the  age  are  not  a 
whit  more  saocessfiil  in  reforming  the  age  than  those  who  are  content 
to  preach  the  old  Gospel  in  the  old  way  1 

We  are  far  from  denying  the  sinful  agency  of  man  in  our  national 
evils.  But,  in  so  fiyr  as  these  evils  are  a  calamity,  we  must  trace  them 
to  the  agency  of  a  Higher  Power.  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and 
the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  1 "  All  who  admit  the  providence  of  Qod 
must  acknowledge  that  things  could  not  be  going  so  sadly  wrong 
with  us,  in  many  respects,  without  His  permission.  And  all  who 
believe  that  the  providence  of  God  is  working  out  His  righteous  moral 
govenunent,  must  own  that  the  permission  would  not  have  been  given, 
but  in  the  way  of  merited  judgment.  No  Scripturally  enlightened 
person  will  deny  that  it  would  be  right  to  humble  ourselves  before 
God  on  account  of  the  evils  we  have  specified  and  pray  for  their 
removal,  but  the  humiliation  and  the  prayer  would  imply  that  these 
evils  exist  because  of  His  displeasure,  and  can  only  be  removed  by 
His  returning  feivour.  But  we  need  not  prove  what  conscience 
instinctively  attests ;  and  thus  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  &ct  which  we  are  mainly  and  earnestly  anxious  to  impress — 
namely,  that  our  national  evils  are  the  pimishment  of  our  national 
backsliding,  and  can  only  be  remedied,  through  the  blessing  of  God, 
by  national  repentance. 

Of  course,  if  repentance  is  to  be  sincere  and  blessed,  it  must  be 
thorough.  We  must  retrace  our  steps  back  to  the  point  at  which 
we  diverged  from  the  path  of  duty  and  of  progress.  We  must  remem- 
ber whence  we  are  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first  works.  We 
must  go  to  the  criffo  mali — the  fountain  sin — that  from  which  our 
other  sins  and  defections,  with  all  their  consequent  calamities,  have 
flowed.  Now,  when  Ged  punishes  a  nation  for  its  sin.  He  generally 
makes  it  eat  the  fruit  of  its  own  doings.  In  the  calamities  which  form 
the  punishment  we  read  the  sin  which  has  caused  them.  Is  there  any 
sin,  then,  sufficient  to  account  for  our  existing  national  evils — ^to  which 
they  can  readily  and  justly  be  traced — from  which  they  seem  naturally 
and  righteously  to  flow  1  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  is ;  and 
if  we  are  asked  what  it  is,  we  reply,  it  is  the  defection  of  the  Church 
and  nation  from  the  Covenanted  Keformation,  and  especially  the 
violation  and  virtual  repudiation  by  both  of  the  oath  they  solemnly 
swore  to  God  to  carry  forward  that  Reformation  till  "  the  Lord  be  one 
and  His  name  one  in  the  three  kingdoms."  It  could  easily  be  shown^ 
by  historically  tracing  out  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  thsbt  'Uea 
jghCftical  ahaDdonmeni  of  the  Covenanted  ReformalVou,  axA  ^^ 
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Covenants  which  ratified  it,  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  down 
ward,  has  been  the  origin  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  and  national  defe^ 
tionSy  and  of  the  leading  evils  that  trouble  and  darken  the  land.  Sodk 
a  historical  investigation  we  may  afterwards  attempt :  at  present  we 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  remarks  sufficient  to  show  that  our 
repudiation  of  our  National  Covenants  is  a  crowning  national  sin— « 
sin  for  which  the  Lord  has  a  great  and  sore  controversy  with  us — and 
that  we  cannot  hope  that  He  will  "  renew  our  days  as  of  old  "  till  we 
acknowledge  and  repent  of  it 

1.  The  violation  and  disowning  of  our  National  Covenants  involves 
the  guilt  of  national  perjury.     Were  we  as  a  nation  gratuitously  to 
tear  in  pieces  any  of  our  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  civilised  world  would  rise  against  us.      Suppose  we  should 
repudiate  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  national  debt,  on  the 
ground  that  much  of  it  was  contracted  by  the  wars  of  former  genera- 
tions, would  not  the  act  brand  us  with  indelible  infamy  1     And  if 
Britain  continues  to  be  bound  from  age  to  age  by  her  engagements  to 
man,  on  the  ground  of  her  continued  national  identity,  can  it  be  shown 
that  she  is  not  equally  bound,  on  the  same  ground,  by  her  federal 
engagements  to  the  King  of  kings  ?     Let  any  one  read  the  histoiy  of 
those  times,  and  on  the  very  face  of  that  history  he  will  see  that  the 
Covenants  were  national  deeds — sworn  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation — ^ratified  by  all  the  authorities  of  the  nation — endorsed  by  the 
nation  in  every  way  in  which  it  could  express  the  national  wilL     Let 
him,  moreover,  read  the  Covenants,  and  on  the  very  face  of  them,  if 
he  is  a  Protestant  and  a  Presbyterian,  he  will  see  that  their  leading 
engagements  are  Scriptural,  morally  and  perpetually  binding  in  them- 
selves, and  never  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  safety  and  wellbeing 
of  the  Church  and  nation  than  at  the  present  moment.     Are  we  in 
danger  from  the  progress  of  Popery  1     The  Covenants  bind  us,  of 
course  by  constitutional  and  moral  means,  to   "extirpate  Popery." 
Are  the  corruptions  of  Prelacy  a  foul  stain  and  formidable  peril  to  our 
Christianity  1     The  Covenants  bind  us,  of  course,  again,  by  the  same 
means,  to  "  extirpate  Prelacy."     Arc  infidelity  and  hydrarheaded  error 
prevailing?     The  Covenants  bind  us,  still  of  course  with  Scriptural 
weajKjns,  to  "  extirpate  heresy,"  and  pledge  the  adherence  of  all  in 
Scotland,  at  least,  to  the  pure  theology  and  worship  and  order  of  the 
Westminster  Standards.     Are  the  divisions  of  the  Church  its  sin  and 
weakness  ?     The  Covenants  bind  us  to  the  extirpation  of  "  schism," 
and  lay  aJI  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  land  under  formal  obligation 
to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  Westminster  Standards,  which  were  drawn 
up  in  piursuance  of  the  Solemn  League,  as  standards  of  covenanted 
union  and  uniformity.     Here  then  we  Yv«c^e  ^il\\\c\1  \i^l\Q>\\3el  engage- 
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ments  to  the  Most  High  and  to  one  another ;  ratified  by  solemn  oath 
md  vow  of  the  nation,  binding  it  to  duties  of  Scriptural  authority,  and 
stOl  unfulfilled ;  and  yet  these  engagements  are  violated,  trampled  on^ 
ignored,  as  if  they  never  had  been.  The  nation's  engagements  to  man 
— ^its  treaties  of  union,  of  alliance,  of  commerce — are  faitMuUy  kept, 
bat  its  oft-repeated  oath  to  the  Most  High,  about  infinitely  higher 
matters,  is  disowned  to  His  face.  How  must  such  national  perfidy 
and  perjury  be  accounted  of  by  Him  who  has  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  oun/TLBBS  that  taketh  His  name  in  vain  V*  He  will  not  sufier 
such,  whether  individuals  or  nations,  "  to  escape  His  righteous  judg- 
ment;" and  in  the  spiritual  judgments  which  we  have  seen  He  is 
increasingly  sending  on  us,  and  which  must  inevitably  entail  growing 
temporal  judgment  and  calamity,  have  we  not  evidence  that  He  has 
begun  to  "avenge  the  quarrel  of  His  covenant  1"  We  quote  the 
weighty  words  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  "  If  Britain  contracted  a  moral 
obligation,  in  virtue  of  a  solemn  national  covenant  for  religion  and 
reformation,  that  obligation  must  attach  to  her  until  it  has  been  dis- 
charged. Have  the  pledges  given  by  the  nation  been  yet  redeemed  1 
Do  not  the  principal  stipulations  of  the  Covenant  remain  unfulfilled 
at  this  day  1  Are  we  not  as  a  people  still  bound  to  see  these  things 
done )  Has  the  lapse  of  time  cancelled  the  bond  1  Or  will  a  change 
of  sentiments  and  views  set  u»  free  from  its  tie  1  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  all  the  friends  of  reformation  to  endeavour  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of 
this  obligation  on  the  public  mlndl  But  although  all  ranks  and 
classes  in  the  nation  should  lose  impressions  of  it,  and  although  there 
should  not  be  a  single  religious  denomination,  nor  even  a  single  in- 
dividual in  the  land,  to  remind  them  of  it,  will  it  not  be  held  in 
remembrance  by  One,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day, 
and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years  1'' 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  Church  ako,  the  disowning  of  the  Covenants, 
and  of  the  duty  to  maintain  all  that  is  Scriptural  in  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  involves  a  very  sinful  abandonment  of  the  attainments 
of  the  past.  Whereunto  the  members  of  the  Church  have  "  already 
attained,**  they  are  enjoined  to  *^  walk  by  the  same  rule,"  to  "  mind 
the  same  thing."  The  command  of  Clirist  to  them  is,  "that  which 
ye  have  already  hold  fast  till  I  come."  And  in  words  pregnant  with 
warning  He  declares  that  He  has  "  somewhat  against "  the  Chiu-ch, 
which  has  left  its  "  first  love  "  and  its  "  first  works."  All  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  Chiu'ch  is  not  to  make  progress,  but  it  does  imply 
that  she  is  to  make  progress,  not  in  the  way  of  disowning  and 
abandoning,  but  only  in  the  way  of  owning  and  carrying  forward  the 
attainments  God  has  enabled  her  to  make  in  t\ie  \>«ce^^    '^o^  ^^ 
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challenge  any  one  to  show  that  the  Christian  Chnrch  in  Britain  ever 
reached  so  noble  a  height  of  attainment  as  when  in  free  and  equal  and 
harmonioos  union  with  the  State  it  nnited  with  one  heart  and  Toioe 
m  swearing  allegiance  to  its  glorious  King,  and  in  vowing  to  pmgs 
the  land  of  aU  that  was  opposed  to  His  claims  and  His  gloiy.  But 
from  that  height  of  attainment  almost  aU  its  sections  have  ftUai 
From  the  position  gained  by  Henderson  and  Rutherford  and  the 
heroes  of  the  Covenant  who  did  valiantly  for  Christ  in  1638,  and  for 
half-a-century  following,  they  have  wilfully  gone  back.  Is  there  no 
sin  in  die  backsliding  ?  Has  the  Church  faithlessly  surrendered  tiie 
position  and  any  of  the  principles  which  God  gave  her  to  keep  for 
Him  m  other  days,  and  will  He  not  reckon  with  her  for  the  feithlesB- 
nessl  Can  the  Church  join  with  the  nation  in  repudiating  the 
Covenants  by  which  God  gloriously  wrought  out  her  freedom,  whidi 
have  been  sealed  by  the  blood  and  dying  testimony  of  so  many  of  His 
martyred  servants  on  whose  dying  hours  His  gracious  presence  so 
manifestly  shone,  and  which  in  their  matter  are  as  binding  and  as 
essential  to  the  interests  of  religion  as  ever,  and  not  incur  His  dis- 
pleasure for  the  ungrateful  perfidy  1  It  cannot  be  :  and  in  the  very 
evils  and  judgments  now  threatening  the  Protestant  Churches  in 
these  lands  we  see  the  just  and  native  results  of  their  breach  of 
covenant;  we  hear  Grod  saying,  as  He  did  to  the  backsliding  and 
covenant-breaking  Church  of  Israel,  "Thine  own  wickedness  shall 
correct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee :  know  therefore 
and  see  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the 
Lord  thy  God."     (Jer.  ii.  19.) 

3.  And  what  makes  the  guilt  of  both  Church  and  nation  in  aban- 
doning the  Covenants  still  more  manifest,  is  the  obvious  consideration, 
that  had  they  been  adhered  to,  and  faithfully  carried  out,  we  would 
have  been  free  at  this  day  from  the  greatest  of  the  evils  and  corrup- 
tions that  now  plague  the  land.  Had  the  Solemn  League  been  carried 
out  our  present  troubles  from  Popery  would  have  been  unknown ;  left 
without  national  recognition  and  aid,  to  the  meagre  support  of  its 
own  adherents,  it  would  have  been  as  Bimyan  saw  it,  an  old  toothless 
man,  sitting  in  the  mouth  of  his  cave,  grinning  and  biting  his  nails 
with  rage  at  his  conscious  impotence ;  there  would  have  been  no 
Prclatic  Cliurch  in  Ireland  eating  the  fat  of  the  land  while  doing 
nothing  eflectively  for  its  conversion ;  an  active  and  aggressive  Pres- 
byterianism,  preaching  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  language,  and  bring- 
ing the  simple  and  pure  Gospel  to  bear  on  their  hearts,  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  for  them  what  it  has  done  for  the  once  as  intensely 
Popish  and  lawless  Highlanders  of  Scotland ;  and  the  presently  dark 
and  disaffected  provinces  of  Ireland  would  prob^iblY  have  been  as 
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Protestant,  as  prosperous,  and  els  loyal  as  Ulster  or  our  own  High- 
lands. Had  the  Solemn  League  been  observed,  the  Prelatic  Church 
would  not  have  been  in  existence  to  foster  Popery  and  infidelity  as  it 
IB  presently  doing,  for  by  that  sacred  deed,  Prelacy,  with  all  its  lordly 
liknurohy  and  unscriptural  observances,  was  renounced  for  ever  by 
the  Protestants  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Had  the  obligations  of  l^t 
deed  continued  to  be  felt  and  owned  there  would  have  been  no 
Vbluntaiyism  on  the  one  hand  or  Erastianism  on  the  other ;  any  one 
who  reads  it  will  see  that  it  binds  the  State  to  do  its  own  part  m  the 
reformation  and  maintenance  of  religion,  while  guarding  the  dear-won 
liberties  of  the  Church  from  the  usurping  hand  of  the  civfl  power ; 
itself  an  imperishable  monument  of  a  right  and  safe  allianoe  between 
Cfaurch  and  State,  it  binds  to  the  maintenance  of  that  alliance  through 
all  time  coming.  We  have  spoken  of  the  divisions  of  the  Church  as 
its  sin  and  weakness :  had  the  obligation  of  our  Covenant  Oath  been 
still  recognised  these  divisions  would  have  been  unknown;  a  union 
comprehensive  and  close  beyond  what  has  yet  dawned  on  the  concep- 
tions of  modem  unionists  would  have  bound  all  British  Protestants 
into  one ;  they  would  have  been  united  in  a  common  adherence  to 
the  doctrine,  the  government,  the  discipline,  the  worship,  which  the 
Westminster  Divines  so  faithfully  copied  from  the  pattern  showed  in 
the  mount ;  and  the  union  would  have  been  cemented,  not  merely  by 
all  acts  of  Christian  fellowship,  but  by  a  brotherly  league,  confirmed 
and  sealed  by  oath  to  their  eternal  God  and  King.  And  in  a  word, 
had  the  Covenanted  Reformation  not  been  practically  abandoned  at 
the  Revolution  from  a  spirit  of  carnal  expediency,  there  would  have 
been  no  Moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  by  consequence 
none  of  the  coldness  and  death  and  relaxation  of  discipline,  and  neglect 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  which  were  the 
'wretched  effects  of  Moderatism,  and  which  are  still  working  to  wider 
and  more  wretched  issues  in  the  irreligion  and  immorality  that  cover 
the  land. 

Let  these  considerations  be  impartially  and  seriously  pondered — let 
them  be  pondered  in  the  light  of  Scripture  and  of  history,  and  with 
an  honest  openness  to  the  convictions  of  conscience — and  we  are 
persuaded  it  will  more  and  more  be  felt,  that  our  national  sin  in 
repudiating  the  oath  and  vow  of  our  Covenants,  and  in  abandoning 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  reformation  to  which  they  continue  to  bind 
us,  is  the  fountain  of  our  leading  national  evils,  and  that  it  is  vain  to 
hope  that  God  will  bless  any  attempted  remedy  for  these,  till  we 
acknowledge  and  put  away  the  sin  by  national  repentance.  "  I  will 
go  and  return  to  my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  oflfeu<sie>  «sm1 
9oek  Mj  face.''    (Hon,  r.  15.) 
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We  are  perfectly  aware  that  many,  who  have  never  examined  tike 
subject,  never  given  it  one  moment's  thoughtful  consideiaticHi,  m 
ready  to  pour  ridicule  on  the  idea  of  the  nation  recognising  the 
obligation  of  the  Covenants.  But  no  wise  man  looks  upon  ridicule  u 
the  test  of  truth.  He  remembers  that  when  Incarnate  Truth  Himself 
was  on  earth  His  claims  were  ridiculed  by  the  many  and  regazded  fay 
the  few.  We  are  writing  for  those  who  have  discernment  enough  to 
see  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  time^  and  who  are  wise  enough  to 
consider  any  proposed  remedy,  with  the  gravity  and  earnestness  which 
the  momentous  unportance  of  the  subject  demands. 

Some  who  are  disposed  to  consider  the  matter  seriously  may  object 
that  a  return  to  the  Covenants  is  impracticable.  But  we  plead  f(Hr  a 
recognition  of  the  Oath  of  the  Covenants  only  in  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
them  is  moral  and  Scriptural,  of  permanent  obligation,  and  applicable 
to  the  present  day.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  plead  for  a  renewed 
swearing  of  the  very  words  of  these  old  deeds ;  what  duty  demands  is 
a  recognition  of  their  continued  obligation  in  all  they  contain  that  is 
still  right  and  dutiful,  unfeigned  repentance  for  the  long  violation  of 
them,  and  a  pledge  of  adherence  to  them  in  a  bond  suited  to  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  Church  and  the  land.  We  admit  there 
is  little  hope  of  that  being  done  till  we  are  driven  to  it  under  the 
pressure  of  some  extreme  crisis.  But  the  question  is,  Is  it  a  duty  t 
If  a  duty,  ought  it  not  to  be  acknowledged  and  pressed  on  the  atten- 
tion of  alii  If  impossible  with  men,  all  things  are  possible  with  God ; 
and  is  not  this  a  reason  for  faith  and  prayer  ?  Times  were  worse  and 
darker  when  James  Guthrie  lifted  the  napkin  from  his  face  on  the 
scaffold  and  exclaimed,  **  The  Covenants,  the  Covenants  shall  yet  be 
Scotland's  reviving ! " 

Let  Original  Seceders  continue  to  occupy  the  position  and  hold  fast 
the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland. 
Those  principles  are  identified  with  the  glory  of  Christ  as  King  of 
saints  and  King  of  nations,  and  in  a  return  to  them  is  the  only  hope 
of  our  coimtry's  safety.  Let  us  encourage  ourselves  by  the  words  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1649  : — "  The  Lord's  people  who  adhere  to 
the  cause  and  Covenant  may  be  perplexed,  but  shall  not  despair; 
they  may  be  persecuted,  but  shall  not  be  forsaken ;  they  may  be  cast 
down,  but  shall  not  be  destroyed  ;  and  although  uniformity  and  the 
work  of  reformation  in  these  lands  seem  not  only  to  be  retarded,  but 
almost  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  the  foundation  thereof  razed, 
yet  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  sown  there  shall  again  take  root 
down^imrd  and  bear  fruit  upwards.  The  zeal  of  the  Lonl  of  Hosts 
flhaU  p^orm  this." 
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THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SUFFERING  FOR  CHRIST. 

One  special  advantage  which  we  living  in  the  later  times  of  the  Gospel 
enjoy  is^  that  we  inherit  a  history  rich  in  the  records  of  spiritual 
horoism  and  triumph.  We  may  have  our  faith  strengthened  and 
our  Boids  stirred  by  the  consideration  of  all  that  God's  people  have 
done  and  suffered  in  past  ages — the  hard  warfare  which  they  waged, 
and  the  noble  victories  which  they  won.  The  annals  of  the  Church 
are  &r  brighter  than  those  of  the  world ;  and  if  nations  boast  of  their 
patriots  and  warriors  and  statesmen  who  in  difficult  times  have  guided 
their  destinies  and  won  back  their  liberties,  surely  the  people  of  God 
may  well  feel  the  stunulus  of  all  that  the  long  line  of  Christ's  worthies 
have  been  enabled  to  do  and  to  bear  for  His  cause.  In  looking  back 
to  the  history  of  the  Church,  we  see  how  her  Head  has  in  every  age 
raised  up  witnesses  for  Himself — ^men  of  renown,  towering,  like  Saul 
among  the  people,  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellows ;  we  see  how 
they  have  been  fitted  for  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  placed  and 
the  times  in  which  they  lived — ^how  some  were  prepared  by  the  talents 
given  them  to  repel  the  assaults  of  scepticism,  how  others  were 
honoured,  by  their  heaven-inspired  zeal,  to  kindle  into  a  lively  flame 
the  dying  embers  of  the  Church's  life,  and  others  still  were  enabled, 
by  the  large  share  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  prudence  imparted  to 
them,  to  guide  the  ark  of  God  across  the  stormy  waters  of  strife  and 
contention.  There  is  one  class  of  witnesses  for  Christ,  however,  that 
stands  out  specially  distinguished  from  all  the  others — those,  namely, 
who  have  testified  for  Him  by  suffering  and  death.  Almost  every 
Christian  nation  has  its  martyr-roll ;  that  of  our  own  highly  favoured 
land  is  a  very  long  and  a  very  bright  one,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
often  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  influence  which  its  soul-inspiring 
records  are  fitted  to  impart.  We  will  be  sad  losers  if  we  do  not  seek 
to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  testimonies  which  those  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  bore  for  Christ  in  past  times,  and 
which  they  sealed  with  their  blood.  Without  this  we  may  be  Chris- 
tians— we  may  have  as  much  knowledge  as  will  save  our  souls — but 
we  would  be  Christians  of  a  higher  type,  of  a  richer  life,  of  a  more 
enlightened  zeal,  if  we  served  oiu^elves  heirs  to  the  spirit  breathing 
in  the  contendings  and  sufferings  of  those  noble  men  who  "  overcame 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony,  and 
who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death." 

It  is,  we  think,  a  great  mistake  to  look  on  the  martyrs  as  less 
favoured  and  happy  than  ordinary  Christians  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
in  quiet  times.     We  would  form  a  juster  estimate  of  them  were  "^1%  | 
to  look  on  them  as  those  to  whom  God  has  granted  «i  %^^Ve\  '^fv'T^»^l 
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Is  not  this  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  presented  by  the  apostle 
when,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  he  says — "  Unto  you  it  is  given 
on  behalf  of  durist  not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  ftr 
saker 

Let  us  think  of  the  special  grace  given  them,  enabling  ikem  to  hear 
sufferings,  and  suppcriing  them  wider  these.  It  was  no  ordinaiy 
measure  of  grace  that  enabled  the  martyrs  calmly  to  anticipate  and 
bear  all  that  the  malice  of  their  bloodthirsty  enemies  could  subject 
them  to.  These  men  had  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity — ^the 
same  instinctive  dread  of  sufiering  and  pain,  the  same  natund  (dinging 
to  life,  as  others.  To  them,  as  to  all  of  us,  the  world  was  fiur  and 
beautiful,  with  many  a  green  spot  in  it  of  domestic  Uiss  or  ennobliog 
firiendship,  and  many  a  scene  of  interesting  occupation ;  and  yet  they 
were  made  willing,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  suffer  the  extremest  tortures 
which  the  hellish  ingenuity  of  their  enemies  could  invent — to  lie  for 
years  in  dark  and  loathsome  dungeons,  and  to  be  led  forth  to  die.  If 
ordinary  Christians,  with  the  measure  of  grace  which  they  possess,  find 
it  a  difficult  thing  to  make  the  small  sacrifices  for  Christ  to  which 
they  in  proTidence  may  be  called — if  they  often  foil  under  the  «(Hn- 
paratively  petty  trials  to  which  they  may  be  subjected — ^what  must 
have  been  the  measure  of  grace  given  to  the  martyrs,  who  willingly 
gave  up  all  that  men  hold  dearest,  who  submitted  to  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods,  the  blasting  of  their  reputation,  the  torture  and  imprison- 
ment of  their  bodies,  and  at  length  a  death  of  violence  and  agony ! 
These  men  are  standing  proofs  of  what  the  grace  of  God  can  do.  They 
show  that  it  is  a  stronger  principle  than  all  the  natural  principles  by 
which  men  are  influenced,  that  it  can  overbear  all  the  motrves  from 
which  men  usually  act,  and  lead  them  to  renounce  all  the  objects 
which  they  ordinarily  pursue.  In  them  we  see  religion  to  be  a  grand 
reality — an  all-^sontroUing  power. 

But  the  power  of  the  grace  imparted  to  them  is  seen  not  merely  in 
this,  that  it  enabled  them  to  bear  these  sufferings,  but  in  the  support 
which  it  gave  them  under  them.  We  will  be  mistaken  if  we  suppose 
that  they  considered  their  lot  a  hard  one,  and  that  they  submitted  to 
it  merely  to  escape  the  stings  of  an  accusing  conscience.  It  was  far 
otherwise.  They  rejoiced  in  it  They  had  that  in  their  souls  which 
fiar  more  than  coimterbalanced  all  their  outward  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions. The  inward  peace  they  enjoyed  raised  them  above  the  utmost 
rage  of  their  persecutors.  In  passing  through  the  furnace  they  felt 
that  the  Son  of  Man  was  walking  with  them,  and  the  sweet  sense  of 
his  presence  and  sympathy  and  approbation  cheered  and  sustained 
them.  Rutherford  speaks  of  the  prison  to  which  he  was  banished  as 
ibe  Lard^B  palaoe,  where  he  got  nearer  to  CVvt\«t  ^\id  kiw^^i  wvote  of  his 
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k>ve  than  ever  befora  **  I  take  God  to  record  on  my  soul,"  aaid  James 
Gnthrie,  **  I  would  not  exchange  this  scaffold  with  the  palace  or  mitre 
of  the  greatest  prelate  of  Britain.*'  If  ordinary  Christians  experience 
such  a  small  measure  of  spiritual  joy  when  free  from  all  distracting 
mfluences,  when  sitting  under  their  vine  and  fig-tree,  how  great  must 
have  been  the  grace  given  to  the  martyrs  who  triumphed  and  rejoiced 
in  suffering  and  death ! 

Again,  their  superior  privilege  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  more 
decided  and  ^ective  testinumy  far  Christ  which,  hy  these  eufferinge,  they 
were  enabled  to  bear.  The  highest  honour  which  any  one  can  eiyoy  in 
this  world  is  to  be  permitted  to  testify  for  Christ  and  His  cause.  All 
His  witnesses  are,  by  being  so,  true  nobles,  having  a  higher  rank 
than  earthly  kings  and  potentates.  Think  of  the  dignity  of  Him  on 
whose  side  they  appear,  and  by  whom  they  are  recognised  and  owned 
—the  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords ;  think  of  the  value  of  that 
truth  for  which  they  appear — its  value  Crod-ward  as  the  highest 
manifestation  of  His  glory ;  its  value  man-ward  as  the  instrument  of 
deliverance  from  present  and  eternal  misery,  and  elevation  to  eternal 
happiness  and  glory.  If  patriots  and  statesmen  deem  it  the  proudest 
distinction  of  their  lives  that  they  have  stood  by,  and  pled  for,  or 
suffered  for  some  cause  or  measure  in  which  the  temporal  happiness 
or  material  prosperity  of  their  country  was  involved;  how  much 
higher  the  honour  of  being  identified  with  the  cause  of  Christ,  through 
which  alone  all  the  ills  of  this  suffering  and  sorrowing  world  can  be 
eured,  and  a  brighter  future  than  ever  dawned  on  the  mind  of  the 
mere  visionary  can  be  realised,  even  immortal  happiness  and  peaca 
If  we  could  see  things  in  a  right  way  we  would  be  convinced  that  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for  was  to  testify  for  Christ,  that  all  other 
objects  in  life  were  beside  this  mean  and  unworthy.  Those  then  are 
most  honoured  who  are  called  to  bear  the  fullest  and  most  decided 
testimony  for  Christ  The  sphere  in  which  most  Christians  move  in 
oalm  settled  times,  while  it  affords  them  many  opportunities  of  gain- 
ing honour  in  this  way,  and  would  furnish  them  with  far  more  if 
they  would  only  seek  for  them,  is  yet  a  narrow  and  circumscribed 
one.  The  testimony  which  they  can  bear  is  for  the  most  part  but 
feeble,  while  there  may  be  many  circumstances  in  their  condition 
tending  to  abate  its  force  and  influence.  But  now  consider  the  special 
honour  granted  to  the  martyrs.  They  were  called  to  testify  for  Christ 
in  the  most  open  and  public  manner,  in  a  way  calculated  to  bring  the 
highest  honour  on  Christ  and  his  truth.  They  were  called  to  stand 
ibrth  in  the  high  places  of  the  field,  and  were  made  a  spectacle  to 
angels  and  to  men.  And  the  testimony  they  bore  was  this — ^that  tho 
«auae  of  Christ  was  worth  dying  for — ^that  ihe  trutiDi  coisifiiXXi^  V" 
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their  hands  was,  in  their  estimation,  of  more  value  than  liberty  or 
even  life.  They  said — and  they  said  it  in  such  a  way  as  that  the 
world  could  not  choose  but  hear  them,  and  could  hardly  doubt  their 
sincerity — ^that  Christ's  claims  were  supreme — that  He  must  be 
obeyed  at  all  hazards,  at  whatever  cost — that  He  must  be  loved  above 
&ther  and  mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  houses  and  lands,  and 
life  itself.  Were  they  not  specially  honoured  in  being  called  practic- 
ally to  bear  such  a  testimony  1  Was  it  not  a  special  privilege  given 
them  by  Christ  in  calling  them  to  be  His  witnesses  in  a  way  that  put 
the  crown  openly  on  His  head^  and  that  was  fraught  with  incalculable 
benefit  to  future  generations  1  They  felt  the  honour,  and  rejoiced  that 
they  were  coimted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name. 

Further,  the  special  privilege  of  the  martyrs  consisted  in  this,  that 
they  were  made  the  instruments  of  tran^smitting  the  truth  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  His  people  unimpaired  to  future  generations.  The  times  in 
which  they  lived  were  the  critical  seasons  of  that  great  contest  that 
is  ever  being  waged  in  our  world  betwixt  Christ  and  Satan.  Then 
the  great  adversary  was  putting  forth  his  utmost  efforts  for  the  over- 
throw of  religion  and  liberty.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  beginning  to 
be  diffused  among  those  who  had  long  been  held  under  the  thrall  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  A  feeble  light  was  beginning  to  dawn 
amid  the  thick  darkness  that  had  long  prevailed.  Men  were  feeling 
the  bitterness  of  the  fetters  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  were  sighing  for 
liberty — ^liberty  to  read  God*8  Word,  and  to  act  out  their  own  convic- 
tions. Such  a  spirit  threatened  Satan's  kingdom,  and  he  set  himself 
with  the  utmost  energy  to  crush  it  out.  At  whatever  cost,  the  con- 
tagion that  had  begun  to  spread  must  be  arrested.  Inspiring  his 
instruments  with  his  own  malice,  fire  and  sword,  the  gibbet  and  the 
stake,  were  the  means  by  which  this  was  to  be  effected.  It  was  at 
the  risk  of  all  that  is  naturally  held  dearest  that  any  could  read  Qod's 
Word,  or  act  in  accordance  with  it  Now  had  these  men  yielded  to 
these  threatenings — had  they  succumbed  to  the  terrible  influences 
that  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them — then,  humanly  speaking,  the 
result  would  have  been  that  the  fetters  of  superstition  and  tyranny 
would  have  been  more  strongly  rivetted,  and  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
and  error  would  have  prevailed.  But  they  got  grace  to  act  otherwise. 
They  would  suffer  rather  than  sin — they  would  die  rather  than 
renounce  their  heaven-bestowed  rights.  And  thus  their  sufferings 
produced  just  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  their  enemies 
intended.  They  were  the  means  of  spreading  more  widely  a  know- 
ledge of  that  truth  they  held  so  dear,  and  fixing  attention  to  it  Men 
could  not  but  inquire  into  the  truth  of  that  for  which  others  were 
ebedding  their  blood — ^the  weak  uad  tliQ  Ivxcvid  c^>3id  xiotc  but  be 
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Btrengthened  and  emboldened  by  the  shining  example  of  fiuthfulness 
and  constancy  they  witnessed.  The  light  became  brighter  and 
brighter  in  spite  of  all  the  attempts  made  to  extinguish  it,  till  at 
length,  by  the  very  persistency  of  the  martyr  spirit,  the  enemies  of 
the  truth  were  forced  to  surrender.  **  Fear  not,  brother,"  said 
Latimer  to  Ridley,  when  they  were  being  bound  to  the  stake,  **  a  fire 
will  be  this  day  kindled  which  will  enlighten  all  England."  And  the 
smoke  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  Scottish  martyr,  it  was  said,  infected 
all  on  whom  it  blew.  And  besides  the  immediate  influence  of  their 
Bofferings,  the  memory  of  their  heroic  struggle  has  been  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  becoming  to  every  succeeding  generation  a  new 
attestation  of  the  importance  of  the  truth  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  a  new  impulse  to  hold  it  fast  Under  Grod  the  martyrs  were  the 
saviours  of  their  country.  It  is  to  them  that  we  owe  the  most 
precious  of  the  privileges,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  that  we  now 
enjoy.  If  our  land  is  a  land  of  Bibles  and  of  Sabbaths,  of  light  and 
liberty — and  with  all  its  faults  what  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  in  these  respects  be  compared  with  it — it  is  because  these  men, 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  stood  Iwldly  forward  and  purchased  all  for  us  by 
the  shedding  of  their  blood.  Are  the  names  of  a  Wallace  and  a 
Bruce  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  people  for  their  stout 
defence  of  national  and  civil  freedom]  Surely  a  far  brighter  halo 
should  encircle  the  names  of  a  Hamilton  and  a  Wishart,  an  Argyle, 
a  Cameron  and  a  Renwick,  by  so  much,  as  they  were  the  instruments 
of  a  far  more  glorious  and  lasting  deliverance. 

Once  more  let  us  look  at  the  privilege  given  to  the  martyrs  in  the 
light  of  their  eternal  reward.  None  will  ever  be  losers  of  any  service 
they  do  for  Christ.  He  is  a  liberal  and  gracious  Master,  and  wUl 
render  a  thousand-fold  all  that  His  servants  have  been  enabled  by  His 
grace  to  do  on  His  behalf  There  is  a  principle,  however,  on  which 
the  rewards  in  another  world  will  be  determined.  They  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  service  done  in  this  world.  Every  cup 
will  be  full,  but  the  cup  of  some  will  be  larger  than  that  of  others. 
We  are  told  that  he  that  giveth  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple  in 
the  name  of  Christ  shall  in  nowise  lose  his  reward.  What  then  shall 
be  the  reward  given  to  those  of  whom  we  speak,  who  have  done  such 
signal  and  special  service  to  Christ  ?  It  is  but  a  short  way  that  we 
o^n  now  see  into  this,  for  the  veil  is  drawn  across  that  world  of  glory 
and  bliss  into  which  they  have  entered;  but  this  we  know,  that 
among  the  glorified  inhabitants  of  heaven,  the  martyr  throng  will 
oocupy  the  conspicuous  place  of  honour  and  dignity.  ''Who  are 
these,  and  whence  came  they  ]  '*  said  John  to  the  angel,  as  he  pointed 
to  the  whjte-robed  multitude  that  stood  before  tlie  tioxoikd  m>i)ki 
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ia  their  hands.     '*  These  are  they/'  was  the  reply,  '^  that  have  oobm 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  thflm 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they  before  the  thnxw 
of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  temple."    And  again  we 
read  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  '^  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  art 
upon  them,  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  thom  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  such  as  had  not  wov- 
shipped  the  beast  and  His  image,  neither  had  received  His  mark  upon 
their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned  with 
Christ  a  thousand  years."    We  do  not  believe  that  these  words  implj 
a  literal  resurrection  and  enthroning  of  the  martyrs  during  the  nul- 
lenium.     They  are  figurative  like  all  the  other  representations  of  this 
book,  and  denote  that  the  spirit  and  principles  of  those  who  sufiered 
for  Christ  will  then  be  in  the  ascendancy.    They  imply,  too,  the  special 
esteem  in  which  Christ  holds  them.     Their  memories  will  be  revived 
and  honoured  in  the  world  at  that  glorious  period,  and  that  will  be 
but  the  sign  of  the  everlasting  honour  and  renown  in  which  they  will 
be  held  in  the  upper  sanctuary.     In  this  aspect,  then,  was  it  not  a 
special  privilege  given  to  such  as  were  called  to  suffer  for  Christ! 
Their  sufferings  were  sharp  and  severe,  but  they  were  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  recompense  they  will  get  will  be  eternal     In  this  world 
they  suffered  with  Christ ;  in  yonder  world  they  shall  reign  with  Him. 
Here  their  names  were  cast  out  as  evil,  loaded  with  opprobrium  and 
obloquy ;  there  they  will  be  mentioned  by  Christ  with  honour  before 
His  Father  and  the  holy  angels,  and  held  in  everlasting  renown.     In 
the  calm  peace  and  often  triumphant  joy  which  they  experienced  in 
the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  they  had  a  foretaste  of  what  was  awaiting 
them  beyond;  but  in  vain  does  fancy  strive  to  paint  what  they 
experienced  when  the  short  and  bitter  struggle  was  over,  and  from 
dark  dungeon,  or  blazing  stake,  or  bloody  gibbet,  their  ransomed 
spirits  ascended  on  high,  and  were  met  by  the  welcome,  '^  Well  done 
good  and  faithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord."     "  I 
reckon,"  says  the  apostle, ''  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in 
us." 

How  very  different  are  God's  judgments  from  those  of  the  world  ! 
The  martyrs  were  regarded  by  the  men  of  their  time  with  hatred  or 
contempt  The  very  worst  treatment  that  could  be  devised  was 
j^easured  out  to  them ;  and  yet  these  were  the  men  whom  God  was 
inten^^  time  honouring  with  special  marks  of  His  favour,  on  whom  He 
ledge  of  tf*^ning  a  &r  higher  privilege  than  He  usually  gives  to  His 
ooidd  not  ^^^  world  counted  them  so  bad  as  not  to  be  worthy  any 
shedding  ihef  ^  ^^    God's  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  was  that  the 
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world  was  not  worthy  of  them,  just  aa  slaves  are  not  worthy  oi  the 
■oeiety  of  prinoesy  and  so  He  took  them  out  of  it.  How  utterly  blind 
ave  mere  natural  men  as  to  the  real  value  of  persons  and  things,  and 
we  will  be  utterly  led  astray  if  we  follow  their  judgment  It  is  the 
tame  world  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  as  that  by  which  the  mar- 
tyrrs  were  condemned  and  persecuted,  and  mistakes  as  glaring, 
estimates  as  vitally  wrong  are  everywhere  abounding,  and  we  are  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  deceived  and  led  astray.  To  think  as 
the  multitude  thinks,  to  form  our  judgment  from  public  opinion,  is 
almost  a  sure  way  to  go  wrong  in  many  points,  and  these  perhaps  the 
most  important  Those  who  go  on  this  principle  would,  however  little 
they  may  now  suppose  it,  have  applauded  and  abetted  the  persecutors 
of  those  heroic  men.  Let  us  form  our  judgment  of  things  by  the 
standard  of  Grod's  Word,  and  then,  however  much  we  may  come  into 
(Bonfliot  with  prevailing  opinion,  however  we  may  be  derided  for  the 
views  and  sentiments  we  hold,  our  judgment  will  be  in  harmony  with 
HiSy  which  is  always  according  to  truth.  It  is  no  argument  against 
any  opinion  that  most  men  do  not  adopt  it ;  only  let  us  be  sure  that 
we  have  the  Word  of  God  on  our  side,  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
rock  of  eternal  truth,  and  we  can  afford  to  despise  all  the  sneers  and 
gibes  with  which  we  may  be  assailed  Truth  can  survive  all  these, 
and  just  as  the  character  of  the  martyrs,  loaded  in  their  day  with 
opprobrium,  has  by  after  ages  been  vindicated  and  honoured,  so  there 
is  many  a  truth  now  which  the  world  rejects  and  whose  advocates  it 
derides,  which  will  command  the  assent  and  homage  of  the  better  days 
that  are  in  prospect. 

How  highly  should  we  value  the  principles  and  truths  for  which  the 
martyrs  suffered  We  have  seen  how  highly  they  valued  them,  and 
shall  we  let  carelessly  slip  through  our  hands  that  which  they  counted 
it  an  honour  to  suffer  and  die  for  1  It  may  well  deepen  our  sense  of 
the  attainments  of  past  days  in  the  Church  to  think  of  the  immense 
cost  at  which  these  were  made ;  and  should  not  this  stimulate  us  to 
hold  J&uBt  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  usi  There  is  a  false 
liberality  prevailing  in  the  days  in  which  we  live.  Under  the  specious 
pretence  of  allowing  men  to  think  as  they  like,  the  distinction  between 
truth  and  error  is  like  to  be  obliterated  Men  do  not  care  about  con- 
tending earnestly  for  the  faith.  They  do  not  care  about  saying,  this 
is  truth  and  miist  at  all  hazards  be  maintained,  that  is  error  and  must 
be  condemned  and  reprobated.  They  are  liberal  in  giving  away  that 
which  is  not  their  own  to  give  away,  which  they  are  under  the  most 
solemn  of  all  obligations  to  hold  fast  In  former  times  the  great 
adversary  sought  to  destroy  a  testimony  for  truth  by  persecution,  now  4 
he  ia  aeeloBg  to  gain  the  same  end  by  the  mfvunioii  eft  «i.  i^xnX  A  J 
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latitudinariau  indifference,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  were  meeting  with 
more  success  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other.  We  need  to  have 
more  of  the  spirit  of  those  spiritually  enlightened  men  who  counted 
all  truth,  even  what  might  appear  as  the  smallest  part  of  it,  to  be  so 
precious  as  that  the  maintenance  of  it  was  worthy  of  the  most  cosUy 
sacrifices  they  could  make. 

The  friends  of  Christ  are  not  now  called  to  face  violent  persecution; 
still,  all  who  will  faithfully  follow  Him  must  in  one  way  or  anotiier 
take  up  the  cross.  They  cannot  be  true  to  Him  and  yet  smoothly 
glide  along  the  current  of  this  world,  doing  as  it  docs  and  saying  as  it 
says.  Crises  will  ever  and  anon  be  arising  when  faithfulness  to  our 
Lord  and  Master  requires  some  sacrifice  or  other  at  our  hands.  We 
must  be  firm,  and  bold,  and  speak  out  our  minds,  when  doing  so  may 
be  at  a  considerable  cost  of  natural  feeling  and  inclination.  But  how 
lightly  should  we  account  of,  nay  how  cheerfully  should  we  submit 
to,  any  small  sacrifices  we  may  be  called  to  make.  How  trifling  are 
these  compared  to  those  of  the  martyrs.  Shall  we,  in  testifying  for 
Christ  to  certain  worldly  disadvantages  or  losses,  count  our  lot  hard, 
when  they,  in  testifying  for  Him  to  death,  counted  theirs  honourable! 
If  we  could  see  things  as  they  really  are,  if  wo  realised  the  precious- 
ness  of  Clirist  and  His  truth,  all  personal  feelings  would  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  desire  of  honouring  Him  and  advancing  His  cause. 


THE  DUTY  OF  NATIONS  TO  RECOGNISE  AND  SUPPORT 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Though  the  recognition  and  support  of  the  Chiux5h  of  Christ,  is 
one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  throughout  the  professedly 
Christian  world,  it  is  a  question  on  which,  in  all  its  extent,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  enter  at  present,  as  it  is  admitted  that  Christ's  Church 
as  His  visible  kingdom  on  earth,  erected  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  as 
a  blessing  to  man,  ought  to  be  recognised  and  maintained.  The  two 
questions  about  which  there  has  been  much  dispute  are — 1st,  How, 
and  2d,  By  whom  ought  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the 
Church  to  be  given  1 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  recognition  and  support  of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
given  voluntarily  and  cheerfully.  Many  parties  have  practically 
maintained  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  Church  can  be  sup- 
ported—the compulsory  offerings  of  the  Government,  and  the  freewill 
offerings  of  the  people — that  these  two  ways  are  necessarily  opposed 
to  each  other — md  that  those  who  sup^rt  ^hat  ic&  caLLod  the  estab- 
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liflhment  principle  would  much  rather  have  the  Church  supported 
by  Govemment  rates  than  by  freewill  offerings.     Now,  we  frankly 
confess  that  we  are  not  aware  of  even  one  intelligent  advocate  of  the 
establishment  principle  by  whom  that  theory  is  maintained.     On  the 
contrary,  all  of  them  uniformly  declare,  not  only  that  the  Church  is 
to  be  supported  volimtarily,  but  that  God  has  commanded  her  to  be 
supported  voluntarily,  and  they  have  given  of  their  substance  for  the 
support  of  the  Church  as  liberally  and  as  cheerfully  as  those  by  whom 
the  establishment  principle  is  opposed.     The  intelligent  advocates  of 
that  principle  have,  indeed,  maintained   that  the  offerings  of  the 
natum  for  the  support  of  the  Church  can  be  given  as  volimtarily  and 
cheerfully  as  the   offerings  of  the  family  or  the   offerings  of  the 
individual — ^that  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  the  civil 
govemment  enforcing  the  payment  of  its  lawful  taxes,  and  giving 
voluntarily  of  its  substance  for  the  support  of  the  Church ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  they  have  uniformly  maintained,  what  the  Bible  so  clearly 
teaches,  that  the  support  of  the  Church,  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
must  be  volimtary  support — that  God  loves  only  the  cheerful  giver. 
Grod,  indeed,  makes  the  support  of  the  Church  the  duti/  of  the  people ; 
but  it  is  a  duty  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  its  being  volun- 
tarily and  cheerfully  performed.     Thus  when  the  tabernacle  was  to 
be  erected  in  the  wilderness,  the  people  were  commanded  not  only  to 
supply  the  materials,  but  to  supply  them  with  a  willing  heart     "  And 
Moses  spake  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing, This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  conunandedj  saying,  Take  ye  from 
among  you  an  offering  imto  the  Lord  :  whosoever  i^  of  a  toilling  hearty 
let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the  Lord ;  gold,  «kc."     (Ex.  xxxv.  4-6.) 
And  the  same  vnllhigness  of  heart,  with  which  the  people  were  to 
contribute  for  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  they  were  to  manifest  in 
contributing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tabernacle,  and,  indeed,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church  in  all  ages.     Such  is  the  teaching  of 
all  such  passages  as,  '^  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  <kc." 
(Prov.  iii.  9.)     "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse."     (Mai. 
iiL  10.)     "But  this  I  say     .     .     .     God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
(1  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  6-8.)     These  passages  make  it  evident  that 
wUlingnesB  of  heart  is  not  only  a  part,  but  an  essential  part  of  honour- 
ing the  Lord  with  our  substance,  is  that  without  which  the  duty  is 
not  performed  at  all.     On  this  point  there  is  no  dispute.     Of  this 
doctrine  the  supporters  of  the  establishment  principle  are  as  powerful 
advocates  as  those  by  whom  the  principle  is  opposed.     Nay,  this 
forms  the  very  essence  of  their  principle,  is  that  without  which  the 
Lord  declares  He  is  not  and  cannot  be  honoured  by  the  offerings  that 
are  presented  unto  Him,  whether  these  offerings  \>e  ^TQ»^u\«dk\^^  V^ 
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nation,  the  family,  or  the  individual  The  great  subject  of  ooniio- 
yersy  between  the  two  parties  is  not  as  to  the  mode,  but  as  to  the 
parties  by  whom  the  recognition  and  support  are  to  be  giyen.  Thii 
brings  us  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  the  great  quesUcm  of  Um 
day. 

II.   By  whom  is  the  Church  to  be  recognised  and  maintained  > 
Before  answering  this  question,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  briefly, 
1st,  What  the  Church  is ;  and  2d,  What  it  is  to  recognise  her.    Tlie 
Church  is  Christ's  spiritual,  yet  visible  kingdom  on  earth,  erected 
immediately  after  the  fall,  for  the  glory  of  Crod  and  the  best  intereeti 
of  man,  a  kingdom  that  is  not  of,  though  in  the  world,  a  kii^oni 
deriving  her  constitution,  her  doctrines,  her  government,  from  Chziei 
her  head.     The  Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  is  % 
corporate  society  instituted  by  God,  but  composed  of  men  who  prc^eai 
to  be  one  with  Christ  as  the  Head  of  vital  influence  and  the  Head  of 
government,  to  be  *'  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His 
bones."    To  recognise  the  Church  is  not  merely  to  recognise  her  as  a 
religious  society,  but  as  a  Divine  institution,  as  Christ's  special  king- 
dom, the  only  kingdom  through  which  He  imparts  the  blessings  of 
salvation  to  men.     Now,  as  it  is  in  the  Bible  alone  that  the  Church, 
in  her  origin  and  constitution,  is  made  known,  we  must  look  to  the 
Bible  alone  for  information  as  to  the  parties  by  whom  she  is  to  be 
recognised  and  maintained.     From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  Church 
is  recognised  by  angels;  for  in  £ph.  iil  10,  we  are  told  that  ''the 
principalities  and   powers  in  heavenly  places,"  that  is  the  angels, 
''have  made  known  to  them  by  the  Church  the  ^manifold  wisdom  of 
€k)d."     From  the  Bible  we  learn  that  the  Church^is  not  only  composed 
of,  but  is  to  be  recognised  by,  men.    But  in  what  capacity  are  men  to 
recognise  herl    Are  they  to  recognise  her  as  Christian  individuals 
only,  or  as  Christian  families,  and  Christian  nations  also  ?    What  aaith 
the  Scriptures  1    On  this  point  the  Scriptures  give  no  unctttain 
sound.     Most  distinctly  do  they  tell  us  that  fieimilies  and  nations,  as 
corporate  societies,  derive  their  existence  from  Gknl;  that  family 
government  was  instituted  by  Him  for  the  glory  of  Crod  and  the  wel- 
fare of  man,  in  Paradise ;  that  civil  government  was  instituted  by 
Him  for  the  same  ends,  as  the  God  of  Nature,  the  God  of  Nations, 
the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and  that  ecclesiastical  government 
was  instituted  by  Him  as  the  Grod  of  grace,  who  appointed  Christ  as 
Mediator  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  the  Head  over  all  things, 
and  so  over  civil  government  for  her  sake,  to  rule  not  only  in,  but 
for  Jacobs  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  be  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords.     Tht|Be  three — ^the  family,  the  nation,  the  Church — ^are  the 
only  DivineN-constituted  corporate  societies  of  mem    Men«  of  course, 
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esist  in  many  other  corporate  sooietles ;  but  these  are  the  only  ihrt^ 
that  have  been  constituted  by  God,  and  are,  therefore,  called  Divine. 
NoWy  as  these  three  corporate  societies  have  been  instituted  by  the 
same  God,  and  for,  in  one  aspect,  the  same  ends,  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  wel&re  of  man,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  they  should 
reoc^nise  each  other's  existence  and  tend  to  promote  each  other's 
wel&re.     It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  family  should  recognise 
the  nation,  that  both  should  recognise  the  Church,  and  that  the  three 
should  seek  the  righteousness  by  which  the  nation  is  exalted,  and  be 
opposed  to  the  sin  which  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.     Accordingly, 
Christian  voluntaries  at  once  admit  that  the  Church  is  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Christian  individual  and  the  Christian  family ;  but  they  at  the 
same  time  maintain  that  the  Church  is  not  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Christian  nation.      Whilst  they  admit  that  the  Church  is  to  be 
recognised  and  honoured  by  the  corporate  society  the  family,  they 
declare  that  the  Church  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  recognised  or  honoured 
by  the  corporate  society  the  State.    Nay,  they  maintain  that  the  State, 
as  such,  is  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church.     They  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  magistrate  ought  to  be  a  Christian ;  but  they  say, 
that  as  a  magistrate,  he  is  to  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  to 
make  no  choice  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  religion  of 
Christ  and  the  religion  of  Antichrist ;  that  his  duty  is  to  let  the 
Church  alone,  to  give  her  no  recognition,  no  countenance,  no  preference, 
is,  in  short,  to  place  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Paganism,  and 
even  Atheism,  on  a  level.     Most  naturally  we  ask  for  the  proof,  for 
even  one  passage  of  Scripture,  in  which  this  view  of  the  magistrate's 
duty  is  inculcated.     We  are  told  that  the  Church  is  to  be  recognised 
volimtarily.     We  reply,  that  is  not  the  question.     On  that  point  there 
is  no  dispute.     The  question  is  not  how,  but  by  whom,  is  the  Church 
to  be  voluntarily  recognised?    Is  it  by  the  Christian  individual,  or  the 
Christian  family  only;  or  is  not,  we  ask,  the  Christian  nation  as 
much  bound  as  the  Christian  family,  or  the  Christian  individual,  to 
recognise  and  honour  Christ  in  his  CJhurchI     Voluntaries  say  no; 
say  that  nations  are  to  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  Christ     Now,  as 
even  nature  itself  teaches  us  that  God's  ordinances  are  to  be  subject 
to  God's  Son,  and  as  their  neutrality  doctrine,  therefore,  is  opposed  to 
nature,  we  ask  for  even  one  passage  of  Scripture  by  which  national 
neutrality  in  Christ's  cause  is  maintained.     But  we  ask  in  vain.     On 
this  point  they  give  us  none,  and  we  are  bold  to  add,  can  give  us 
none.      From  Genesis   to    Revelation  you  will  not  find  even  one 
solitary  passage  in  which,  even  by  implication,  national  neutrality  in 
Christ's  cause  is  maintained.     National  neutrality  in  CVmst'^  ^»^wa»V 
Aw»f  with  such  a  doctrine.     How  is  it  possible  Ibat  CVm^\axi  tl%.\!vsiA 
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can  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  cause  of  the  King  of 
Nations  f  How  is  it  possible,  therefore,  we  can  do  otherwise  than  saj, 
the  nation  that  is  not  with  Christ  is  against  Him?  Here,  therefOTe,  we 
might  stop,  and  ask  anew  for  the  proof  of  national  neutrality. 

But  as  our  object  is  not  to  refute  volimtaries,  but  to  establish  the 
truth,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  Christian  nations,  as  it  is  of  Christian  families,  or  Christisii 
individuals  to  recognise  and  honour  Christ  in  His  Church.  In  doing 
so  we  shall  take  for  granted,  Ist,  That  the  Church  is  to  be  recogmsed 
and  supported  voluntarily ;  2d,  That  it  is  admitted  that  the  Churdi 
is  to  be  supported  voluntarily  by  the  Christian  individual  and  the 
Christian  &mily.  What,  therefore,  we  have  to  shew  is,  that  the 
Church  is  also  to  be  recognised  and  supported  volimtarily  by  the 
Christian  nation.  To  this  point  we  shall  confine  our  remarks.  Re- 
cognition includes  support.  For  convenience,  we,  in  adducing  our 
passages  of  Scripture^  shall  treat,  1st,  of  recognition ;  2d,  of  support 
We  remark — 

I.  That  nations,  as  such,  ought  voluntarily  and  cheerftilly  to  recog- 
nise Christ  in  his  Church,  or  to  recognise  tiie  Church  as  the  Church 
of  Christ  In  supporting  this  statement,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  intimate  connection  formed  by  Grod  Him- 
self at  Sinai  between  the  Church  and  nation  of  Israel — a  connection 
in  which  the  Church  recognised  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  recognised  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church — a  connection  that  was  beneficial  to  both.  Neither  aie  we 
to  consider  such  expressions  as  Governor  among  the  Nations,  King  of 
Nations,  King  of  Kings — expressions  which  clearly  indicate  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  nations,  as  such,  to  recognise  Messiah  as  the  Prince  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  All  that  we  intend  is  simply  to  point  to  a 
few,  out  of  many  passages,  in  which,  we  believe,  we  are  clearly  taught 
that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  and  privilege  of  nations,  as  it  is  of 
&milies,  or  of  individuals,  to  recognise  and  honour  the  Church  as  the 
Church  of  Christ 

1st,  **  Be  wise  now  therefore,  0  ye  kings :  be  instructed^  ye  judges 
of  the  earth.  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling. 
Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his 
wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little.  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  him."  (Psalm  ii.,  10-12.)  This  is  a  passage  in  which, 
religious  Voluntaries  at  once  admit,  kings  are  expressly  commanded 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  kiss  the  Son;  that  is,  to  recognise  Christ  as 
King,  and  serve  Him  in  His  kingdom,  the  Church.  But,  they  say, 
the  command  is  given  to  them,  not  as  the  heads  of  nations,  but  as 
mdividualB,  and  that  it  is  aa  m^N\d\]^  oiA-^  \.\i<^^  «x^  tA  nerve  the 
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Lord  and  kiss — that  is,  do  homage  to  the  Son.  As  this  is  not  the 
interpretation  that  woidd  suggest  itself  to  an  impartial  reader  of  the 
passage,  we,  in  order  to  understand  it  aright,  must  view  it,  not  as  an 
isolated  statement,  but  as  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  Psalm.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Psalm  kings  are  repre- 
sented as  opposing,  as  they  are  here  called  on,  to  serve,  the  Son. 
'^  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves,  and  the  rulers  take  counsel 
together,  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  anointed,  saying,  Let  us 
break  their  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us.** 
Now,  is  it  as  individuals  merely  that  kings  are  here  said  to  oppose 
the  Lord,  to  combine  together  to  break  asimder  His  bands,  and  that 
the  Lord,  who  sits  in  the  heavens,  laughs  at  them,  and  holds  them  in 
derision?  Na  From  the  construction  of  the  passage  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  as  individuals,  but  as  kings,  as  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
as  nations,  that  they  are  said  to  oppose  the  Lord,  to  combine  together 
to  cast  off  His  authority,  and  break  through  the  restraints  of  His 
law;  and  that,  as  the  consequence,  He  declares  that  He  will  break 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.  Hence  the  injunction  to  kiss  the  Son,  lest  His  anger  being 
kindled  but  a  little,  the  work  of  their  destruction  may  be  begun. 
Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  in  the  character  in  which  they  are  opposed 
to  Christ  that  they  arc  enjoined  to  serve  Him.  And,  as  it  is  as  kings, 
as  nations,  that  they  rebel  against  Him,  and  try  to  cast  off  His 
authority,  it  must  be  as  kings,  as  nations,  that  they  are  to  kiss  Him 
— that  is,  to  recognise  His  authority,  and  submit  to  Him  as  their 
King.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  in  his  commentary  on  this  Psalm, 
declares,  that  as  it  is  as  nations,  as  whole  communities,  that  men 
rebel  against  Christ,  so  it  must  be  as  nations,  as  whole  communities, 
that  they  are  to  do  homage  to  and  serve  Christ.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Owen,  in  his  sermon  preached  before  the  Parliament  of  England, 
says — 

"  Judges  and  rulers,  as  such,  must  kiss  the  Son,  own  His  sceptre,  and  advance 
His  ways.  Some  think,  if  you  were  well  settled,  you  ought  not,  as  rulers  of  the 
nation,  to  put  forth  your  power  for  the  interest  of  Christ.  The  good  Lord  keep 
your  hearts  from  that  apprehension.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  the  Lord  shakes  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  of  nations  ?  Is  it  not  that  Ho  may  shake  out  of  the  midst  of 
them  all  that  antichristian  mortar,  wherewith  from  their  first  chaos  they  have  heen 
cemented ;  that  so  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  may  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  .  .  .  Wait  upon  your  King^  the  Lord  Christ,  to  know  His  mind.  If  you 
lay  any  stone  in  the  whole  building  that  advanceth  itself  against  His  sceptre,  He 
wUl  shake  aU  again.  Dig  you  never  so  deep,  build  you  never  so  high,  it  shall  be 
shaken.  .  .  .  Say  not  this,  or  that,  suits  the  interest  of  England,  but  look  whkt 
suits  the  interests  of  Christ ;  and,  assure  yourselves,  that  the  true  interest  of  any 
nation  is  wrapped  up  therein." 

.  2d, ''  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  uol  «eTN^  \>LiQ«  ^^k^aSl 
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perish;  yea,  those  naUona  shall  be  utterly  wasted.^  (laa.  be,  11) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  **  thee  "  in  this  passage  we  are  to 
understand  the  Church  of  Ood;  for,  in  the  14th  Terse,  it  is  said, 
"And  they  shall  call  'thee'  The  City  of  the  Lord,  The  Zion  of  1^ 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  To  bring  out,  however,  the  fiiU  foroe  sf  thi 
text,  we  will  require  to  consider  it^  in  connection  with  the  preoediag 
oontext,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  Tery  brief  ouilina  In  the  firrt 
verse  of  the  chapter  it  is  said  to  Zion,  as  depressed,  cast  down,  ''Arisi^ 
shine :  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  npoi 
l^ee.  In  the  3d,  4tb,  and  5th  verses,  we  are  t«^d  that  men  of  evoy 
kindred  and  tongue  will  be  of  her  membership,  ''  that  the  Gentiks 
riiall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.* 
In  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  we  are  told  that  the  wealth  of  eastern 
nations,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian,  the  flocks  of  Kedar,  the  nuns  of 
Nebaioth;  and,  in  the  9th  and  10th  venes,  that  the  wealth,  the 
silver  and  the  gold,  of  western  nations,  shall  be  made  to  flow  into  her 
treasuries.  In  the  11th  verse,  we  see  how  the  kings  and  finees  of 
the  Qentiles  are  to  be  brought  within  thy  gates;  and,  in  the  Idth 
verse,  how  l^e  nations  that  will  not,  in  this  way,  willingly  serve  thee, 
shall  be  destroyed.  ''For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  thee  shaU  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  atteriy  wasted." 
Now,  as  we  read  the  text  in  connection  with  the  context,  we  cannot 
but  see,  how  (Nearly  and  foreibly,  it  teaches  that  it  is  as  much  the 
duty  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals,  cheerfully  to  reoogniae  and 
honour  Christ  in  His  Church.  Our  text,  indeed,  speaks  not  of  recog- 
nition, but  of  service.  But  service  includes  recognition ;  as  we  must 
recognise  before  we  can  serve  her  as  the  Church  of  Christ  Some 
seem  to  try  to  evade  the  foroe  of  this  conclusion  by  saying,  **  The 
Church  can  get  on  well  enough  without  the  nation."  lYue ;  bat  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  question  raised  by  this  text  is  not,  Caa  the 
Church  "  get  on  "  without  the  nation  1  but,  Can  the  nation  "  get  en  " 
without  the  Church  f  That  is  the  question ;  and  to  that  question 
the  text  gives  a  most  emphatic  No.  It  declares  that  the  nation  that 
will  not  serve  the  Church  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be 
utterly  wasted ;  or,  as  Alexander  renders  it,  ''  shall  be  made  desolate, 
desolate'' — ^that  is,  completely  destroyed.  How  terrible  the  conse- 
quences of  national  neutndity  1  How  great  the  blessing  of  national 
service  to  the  cause  of  Christ !  How  clearly  are  we  taught  that  the 
national  recognition  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  alike  a  nation's  highest 
duty,  and  greatest  privilege  1     "  They  shall  prosper  that  love  thee." 

3d,  "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ"  (Rev.  xL  15.)  In  this  passage  we  have 
an  evident  reference  to  the  fUUbnemt  o€  lh«  ^to^^^ca  in  Daniel  vii 
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13tli,  14th,  and  27th  Torses — ^prophecies  that  in  all  their  ftilness  it  is 
admitted  are  to  be  fulfilled  only  at  the  millennium.  "  I  saw  in  the 
niglit  Tisions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the>  Son  of  Man  oame  with  the 
eloada  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought 
Him  near  before  Him.  And  there  was  given  Him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should 
serve  Him :  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not 
pass  away,  and  His  kingdom  that  which  ediall  not  be  destroyed.  And 
the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  nnder 
the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all 
dami/UoM  Aall  ierve  and  obey  Him/*  Now,  in  being  taught  in  Rev. 
j1  15  that  all  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  that  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  have  become  Christ's  kingdoms,  that  all  dominions  serve 
and  obey  Him,  we  are  surely  taught,  that  it  is  alike  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  nations  to  recognise  the  existence,  respect  the  independ- 
ence, and  by  all  lawful  means  seek  to  promote  the  best  interests,  of 
the  Church  of  Christ!  For  how  can  nations  serve  Christ  as  the 
Head,  without  serving  the  Church  as  His  bodyl  How  can  they 
esteem  and  honour  the  Bridegroom,  without  esteeming  and  honouring 
tlie  Church  which  He  loved  and  purchased  with  His  blood. 


<« 


KingdomB  (says  Dr.  Owen)  are  said  to  serve  the  Church ;  and  how  can  a  king- 
don,  at  a  kingdom,  serve  the  Church,  bat  as  putting  forth  its  power  and  strength 
in  her  behalf.  What  God  hath  promised  kings,  magistrates,  rulers,  nations  shall 
do,  ikmit  it  their  duty  to  do.  Surely  these  promises  will  scarcely  be  accomplished  by 
bringing  commonwealths  to  be  of  Galliots  frame,  to  take  care  for  none  of  these 
tfalngs." 

**They  (the  kingdoms,  says  the  late  Dr.  M*Crie)  had  formerly  been  the  kingdoms 
at  antiohrist,  not  merely  by  having  his  ordinances  set  up  in  them,  .  .  .  but  by 
a  public  and  national  acknowledgment  of  his  authority  and  subjection  to  him.  But 
they  should  now  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  Lord.  Their  kings  had  formerly 
given  their  power  to  the  beast,  but  now  they  should  withdraw  it,  and  employ  it  on 
the  side  of  the  lAmb."  .  .  .  "  It  is  objected  that  the  power  in  question  is  very 
liable  to  be  abused,  has  been  abused  in  aU  ages.  .  .  .  This  is  an  objection  which 
has  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  ignorant,  and  is  accordingly  most  frequently 
urged,  and  represented  with  all  possible  aggravations.  It  wOl  not,  however,  bear 
examination.  It  is  not  just  reasoning  to  argue  from  the  abuse  of  anything  against 
its  U8B.  .  .  .  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  committed  by  Christ  to  the  office- 
bearers of  His  Church  has  been  very  grossly  abused.  Great  and  highly  culpable  as 
the  eneroachments  of  civil  rulers  upon  the  prerogatives  of  Christ  and  the  consciences 
of  men  have  been  and  are,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  greatest  enemy  on  earth  that 
ever  the  Church  of  Christ  saw,  or  will  see,  was  a  power  not  civil,  but  tpiritual  or 
ecdetiattical,  *  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,'  which,  principally  by  claims  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  rose  to  such  a  surprising  ascendancy  as  '  to  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
Qod,  or  that  is  worshipped,*  and  during  so  many  ages  usurped  the  supremacy  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  prerogatives  of  princes,  and  the  rights  of  mankind."  *'The  mis- 
application of  civil  power  to  the  support  of  a  false  religion  is  common  to  it  with  all 
other  power  among  men.  The  true  religion  must  stin  oontlnuQ  to  \!uk^«^Xa  oiSEf 
jtut  daim  ta  gupport,  altboagh  its  rivals  may  often  cv^U&t  U  \  wk  " —  ""^ 
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over  to  the  oamp  of  toepticiam,  by  representing  it  as  impossible  to  distinguish  betweM 
truth  and  falsehood  in  the  matter.*' 

The  kings  of  Judah  often  abused  their  power ;  but  so  far  was  God 
from  abolishing  that  power,  or  freeing  them  from  responsibility,  that 
He  chaiged  them  with,  and  punished  them  on  account  of,  the  sin  of 
the  abuse  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  His  name  is,  I  am  the 
Lord,  I  change  not  What  with  Him  in  this  respect  was  sin  then,  ia 
sin  now.  These  views,  it  is  often  said,  with  something  like  contempt, 
may  do  for  the  millennium.  But  what  is  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
nation  at  the  millennium,  may  surely  be  eiyoyed  as  a  blessing  now) 
What  are  to  be  obtained  as  national  privileges  tlien,  we  may  surely 
try  to  eiyoy  as  national  privileges  now.  "Sing  unto  God,  yekingdom» 
of  the  earth.  0  sing  praises  unto  the  Lord."  We  might  have  quoted 
also  Isaiah  xlix.  23,  Zech.  xiv.  16, 17,  Rev.  xxi.  24 — 26 ;  but  enough, 
we  think,  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  families,  or  individuals,  to  recognise 
and  honour  the  Church,  as  the  Church  of  Christ 

Frequently  it  has  been  asked  why  religious  Voluntaries  are  so 
anxious  that  the  Divine  ordinance  of  Magistracy  should  give  no 
countenance  to  the  Divine  institution  the  (Church.  What  is  the 
kernel  of  their  principle  1  It  is  that  national  neutrality  in  the  cause 
of  the  Church  is  a  blessing,  whereas  national  activity  in  her  service  is 
something  like  a  curse.  Now,  do  not  the  passages  quoted  show  the 
very  opposite  of  this  to  be  the  easel  Do  they  not  prove  that  national 
activity  in  the  service  of  the  (Jhurch  is  a  blessing,  and  national 
neutrality  a  sin.  And  are  we  not  warranted,  therefore,  in  saying  to 
our  Voluntary  brethren  in  regard  to  this  subject,  "  Come  with  us, 
and  we  will  do  thee  good,"  for  the  Liord  hath  spoken  good  concerning 
the  nations  that  seek  the  good  of  His  Zion.  "  Happy  is  that  people 
that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  ia  the 
Lord."  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people." 

II.  That  nations  ought  cheerfully  to  contribute  of  their  substance 
for  the  support  of  the  Church.  As  recognition  includes  support,  and 
as  those  who  admit  that  the  Church  ought  to  be  recognised  by  the 
nation,  admit  that  the  nation,  when  necessary,  ought  to  contribute  of 
its  substance  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  we  shall,  on  this  point, 
be  very  brief. 

In  supporting  this  statement,  we  may  repeat  what  all  admit,  that 
the  Church  as  a  visible  society  is  to  be  supported  on  earth,  and  that 
her  support  is  to  be  given  voluntarily,  as  the  only  offerings  that  are 
acceptable  to  the  Lord  are  freewill  offerings.  But  from  what  parties 
are  her  offeringa  to  oome  %    From  "v^V^t  i^dx\.\&%^  ^ot  \»a^AAfie^  did  they 
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come  in  Old  Testament  times  ?  Under  the  old  economy  the  Church, 
though  practically  confined  to  one  nation,  had  three  sources  of 
revenue.  She  had,  Ist,  The  ofierings  of  the  individual;  2d,  The 
offerings  of  the  family — offerings  that  had  to  be  veiy  frequently 
presented ;  and  3d,  The  offerings  of  the  nation,  in  the  national  tithes 
and  offerings — offerings  to  which  the  Lord  makes  special  reference 
when  He  says,  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse  that  there 
may  be  meat  in  My  house." 

What  we  have  to  consider,  therefore,  is.  Has  the  Church  the  same 
sources  of  revenue  under  the  new  dispensation  that  she  had  under  the 
old ;  has  she  the  offerings  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the  nation 
now  as  she  had  then  1  Of  course,  all  parties  admit  that  she  has  still 
the  offerings  of  the  individual,  and  the  offerings  of  the  family,  that 
both  these  are  to  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  honour  the 
Lord  with  their  substance.  The  question,  therefore,  simply  is, 
Whether  or  not  by  the  erection  of  the  new  dispensation  the  Church 
was  deprived  of  the  national  offerings  she  formerly  enjoyed  1  What 
saith  the  Scriptures  ]  In  considering  their  reply,  we,  at  once  acknow- 
ledge^ that  the  support  of  the  nation  has  been  so  frequently  represented 
as  opposed  to  the  support  of  the  family  and  the  support  of  the 
individual,  that  when  the  Church  enjoys  the  support  of  the  two 
latter,  it  is  supposed  she  cannot  receive  the  support  of  the  former, 
that  by  receiving  the  support  of  the  family  she  is  precluded  from 
receiving  the  support  of  the  nation.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  men,  we  find  no  trace  of  opposition  between  these  sources, 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Church,  in  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Scriptures  teach  very  clearly,  that  it  is  as  much  the  privilege  of 
the  nation  as  it  is  of  the  family,  or  individual,  to  honour  the  Lord 
with  its  substance,  and  the  first  fruits  of  its  increase.  Such  is  the 
doctrine  taught  in  Isaiah  Ix.,  where  we  see  that  the  nation  is  not 
merely  to  honour  the  Church  with  recognition,  but  with  influence 
and  wealth.  But  as  our  space  is  already  occupied,  we  shall  confine 
our  remarks  to  two  passages. 

1st,  ^'  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents ; 
the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer  gifts.  Yea,  all  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him."  (Ps.  bdi.  10,  11.) 
"This  passage,"  says  an  old  divine,  "clearly  shows  that  kings  in 
their  kingly  state,  and  nations  in  their  national  state,  are  to  fall  down 
before,  or  cheerfully  serve  Him."  A  present  is  no  doubt  an  offering 
given  cheerfully ;  but  is  it  an  offering  given  regularly  1  Yes  ;  for  a 
present  from  one  king  to  another  was  the  form  in  which,  in  Old 
Testament  times,  the  annual  tribute  was  paid.  Sometimes  a  conc^ueted 
nation^  aa  a  punishment,  was  condemned  to  pay  ti\\>ute  *,  \suX»  \X!k&  >olv^^«^ 
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ou8tom  was  to  aooept  of  the  tribute,  in  the  form  of  an  annual  piBSeni 
(1  Kings  iy.  21 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  3.)  By  the  presents  of  the  text,  tliere- 
A)re,  we  are  just  to  understand  the  annual  or  regular  contrilmtknifl, 
which,  in  the  way  of  honouring  the  Lord,  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
to  put  so  cheerfully  into  the  treasury  of  the  Church. 

2d,  "  Do  ye  not  know  that  they  which  minister  about  holy  things 
live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  t  and  they  which  wait  at  the  altur 
are  partakers  with  the  altar)  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
they  which  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel. **  (1  Cor  ix. 
13,  14.)  Here  we  are  taught  that  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  to 
be  supported  in  the  same  way  as  the  priests  at  the  altar.  "  Do  ye 
not  know  that  they  who  minister  about  holy  things  live  of  liie  tilings  of 
the  temple  t  even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  ^c."  Now,  how  were  the 
priests  maintained  t  By  the  three  sources  of  revenue — ^the  offerings 
of  the  individual,  the  fiunily,  the  nation.  By  the  even  «o  we  are 
taught  that  the  three  sources  of  revenue  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  to  the  end  of  time.  In  other  words,  it  is  as  much  the  privi- 
lege of  the  nation,  as  of  the  family,  to  give  of  its  substance  for  the 
support  of  the  Church.  And  if  the  three  sources  of  revenue  were 
required  by  the  Church  when  confined  to  one  nation,  how  much  more 
are  they  required,  when  the  Church  is  commanded  to  embraoe  within 
her  boundaries  the  habitable  globe. 

(To  be  continued  J 


INCIDENTS  OP  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

f  Continued  from  Page  274 J 

Cai9aan^  when  invaded  by  the  Israelites,  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  sovereignties^  the  chief  of  which  was  Phoenicia.  Geographically^ 
the  southern  section  of  this  little  kingdom  formed  a  sort  of  crescent  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Carmel  and  Antiocfa.  North 
of  Beyrout  it  widened  eastward  to  anti-Lebanus^  where  it  bordered  with 
the  territory  of  the  King  of  Damascus.  Being  thus  chiefly  a  mountain- 
ous district^  the  inhabitants^  like  all  Highlanders^  were  a  brave  people^ 
and  for  many  ages  maintained  their  independence.  At  an  early  period 
they  were  famed  for  learning^  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  letters.  It  is  certain  they  took  a  high  position  in  science, 
art,  and  commerce,  and  sent  colonies  to  many  distant  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  principal  cities  were  Sidon  and  Tyre — cities  famed  for 
tiieir  bMrbcwn,  fairs,  artifioers,  and  we^llVi  \  ^xid  ^«n  ^^  ^tJkMdsi«siu 
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A  Inrge  portion  of  PluBnioia  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  the  land  of 
*^  poflsession."  The  Israelites  never  were  able  wholly  to  oonqner  it^  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  sought  to  take  possession  of  their 
seaport  cities.  The  Sidonians  early  oppressed  the  Hebrews^  a  guerilla 
warfare  was  long  carried  on  by  the  border  tribes^  and  it  was  not  until 
the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  that  a  treaty  of  friendship  was  concluded 
between  them.  What  Britain  is  now,  Phoenicia  was  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago — not  only  a  great  trading  country,  but ''  Queen  of 
the  seas."  Whilst  nominally  a  united  people,  the  Phcenicians  were 
frequently  distracted  by  internal  feuds.  SidoD,  originally  the  capital, 
was  superseded  in  that  honourable  position  by  the  growing  importance 
and  ambition  of  Tyre,  and  at  various  periods  each  of  them  had  a  ruler 
laying  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  These  disputes,  how- 
ever, did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  national  interests,  which  may 
be  said  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  upwards  of  five 
hundred  years.  Along  with  many  parts  of  the  East,  Phoenicia  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  sceptre  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  as  much 
of  its  trade  was  then  transferred  to  Alexandria,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  glory.  Under  repeated  sieges  and  wars,  the  beautiful  cities  and 
harbours  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  destroyed,  the  country  desolated,  and 
the  brave,  learned,  and  enterprising  Phoenicians  completely  debased  and 
dispersed. 

Tyre  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  ancient  cities.  Fourteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  we  read  of  it  as  a  ''  strong  city."  In 
the  time  of  David  the  Tyrians  were  famous  for  their  attainments  in  the 
arts,  in  architecture^  and  navigation.  Their  artificers  assisted  greatly 
in  preparing  material  for,  and  in  the  erection  of,  Solomon's  temple.  In 
the  prophecy  of  Elzekiel  we  have  a  minute  account  of  their  annual  fairs, 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  produce  exhibited  at  which,  have  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  As  a  city  Tyre  was  exceedingly  strong.  Partly 
on  the  miunland,  and  partly  on  a  rocky  island,  and  surrounded  by 
double  walls  and  towers,  for  many  ages  it  bade  defiance  to  assault. 
Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  besieged  it  five  years  in  vain  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezsar  besieged  it  for  thirteen  years  ;  and  at  an  after  period  it  occupied 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Grecian  conqueror  seven  months  to  reduce  it. 
Nor  is  its  fall  to  be  ascribed  to  the  arms  of  Alexander.  The 
wickedness  of  the  people  was  the  weakness  of  the  city,  and  when 
the  cup  of  its  iniquity  was  filled,  the  doom  which  had  hung  over  it  for 
generations  was  poured  out  in  terrible  reality  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ; 
Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  Tyrus,  and  will  cause  many  nations 
to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea  causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  And 
they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyrus,  and  break  down  her  towers  :  I 
will  also  scrape  her  dust  kom  her,  and  make  her  like  \!bfi  \oi^  qI  kio^ 
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It  sball  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  :  for 
I  have  spoken  it^  saith  the  Lord."  And  ^'I  will  make  thee  a 
terror^  and  thoa  shalt  be  no  mose  :  though  thoa  be  sought  fbr^  jet 
flhalt  thou  never  be  found  again^  saith  the  Lord  God." 

The  town  now  honoured  by  the  designation  of  Tjre  is  a  collcotion  of 
hovels,  and  ita  inhabitants  may  be  ranked  with  the  worst  of  charaoters. 
The  ancient ''  Mistress  of  the  seas  "  is  now  represented  by  a  few  crasj 
fishing-boats^  and  her  commerce,  annually^  by  a  few  hundredweights  of 
eotton,  tobacco^  and  charcoal.  On  the  beach  may  be  seen  some  ancient 
foundations  and  marble  columns,  on  which  the  fishermen  ''  spread  their 
nets."  Portions  of  the  second  city  (for  it  was  twice  built)  can  also  be 
traced,  but  on  the  original  Tyre  the  prediction  has  been  literally  and 
strikingly  fulfilled — **  Thou  shalt  be  no  more  :  though  thou  be  sought 
for^  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  again^  saith  the  Lord.*' 

On  crossing  the  Lit&ny,  we  were  at  once  within  the  borders  of  this 
ancient  country.  The  road  from  Kulat  esh-shukif  to  Nubatiyeh,  and 
the  river  Zaherdny,  were  briefly  noticed  in  last  chapter.  Happily  my 
wanderings  were  not  interrupted  by  my  horse  tumbling  into  that  stream. 
He  easily  reached  the  shallow  channel,  and  scrambled  up  the  rocks  on 
the  farther  side.  Observing  that  the  ford  might  be  taken  safely  on  foot, 
I  also  took  the  water  and  was  ready  to  receive  him.  The  empty  saddle, 
and  myself  in  the  stream,  startled  my  friends  for  the  moment,  but  their 
fears  were  relieved,  when  they  saw  me  remount  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  This  little  adventure  was  a  source  of  amusement  for  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

North  and  west  of  the  Zaher&ny  the  country  was  hilly,  rugged,  stony, 
and  broken.  We  were  gradually  ascending  the  Lebanon ;  and  if 
plateaux  of  chalky  rock  could  be  called  ^'  table-land,"  there  was  plenty 
of  it.  Large  districts  showed  almost  nothing  but  rock,  and  the  barest 
herbage ;  and  the  blazing  sun  reflecting  from  extensive  fields  of  whitish 
stone  was  most  trying  to  our  eyes.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  a  eon- 
siderable  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  we  were  refreshed  by  a  magnificent 
view,  and  pleasing  change  of  scenery.  Before  us  lay  in  all  its  breadth 
and  beauty  that  sea  of  seas,  the  Mediterranean.  Near  to  a  head-land 
far  down  on  our  lefl  was  the  modern  town  of  Tyre.  In  front  was  the 
little  village  of  Zarephath,  or  Sarepta.  And  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  it  the  city  of  Sidon,  the  capital  of  Phoenicia. 

Sarepta,  now  called  Sura/end^  though  designated  a  "  city "  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  never  been  a  place  of  much  importance.  Our 
interest  in  its  history  is  centered  in  the  reference  to  it  by  our  Lord, 
and  the  "V^iracles  performed  there  by  the  prophet  Elijah.  During  a 
severe  fambe  in  the  land,  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
OMDie  to  £lMah  saying^  '^  Get  thee  to  Zarephath,  which  belongeth  to 
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Zidon^  and  dwell  there ;  behold;  I  have  commaDded  a  widow  woman 
there  to  sustain  thee."  Bj  the  miraoalous  multiplying  of  a  handfiil  of 
meal,  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse;  he^  and  her  household  were  sustained 
many  days.  It  was  the  Saviour's  allusion  to  this  event;  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  Nazareth;  and  to  the  cleansing  of  Naaman,  the  leper,  that  so 
enraged  the  audience  that  they  led  him  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  their  city  was  built  to  cast  him  down  headlong.  In  after  times 
Sarepta  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  Christianity;  but;  in  common  with 
many  other  places  in  Palestine;  it  gave  way;  first  to  Popish  superstition; 
and  afterwards  to  Moslem  fanaticism. 

Obbat  ZiDON;  now  Saida,  or  SidoO;  ranks  among  the  ancient  cities 
of  the  world.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  OenesiS;  along  with 
Gaza,  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sidou;  eldest  son  of  CanaaU;  and  great-grandson  of  Noah.  Although 
ultimately  exceeded  by  TyrC;  its  first  colony;  Sidou;  was  the  first;  and 
continued  to  be  recognised  as  thC;  capital  of  Phoenicia.  As  early  as 
the  Trojan  wars  the  Sidonians  figured  in  the  field  of  battle ;  and; 
aocording  to  ancient  authorities;  they  excelled  in  architecture;  com- 
merce; navigation;  and  astronomy.  Like  TyrC;  it  was  besieged  and 
reduced  several  times  by  the  great  powers  which  theU;  in  turn;  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  the  world.  The  little  resistance  it  ofiered  to  the 
besiegers  no  doubt  aided  in  saving  the  city  from  utter  destruction. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  are  coupled  in  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  on 
account  of  their  wickedness;  and  whilst  the  former  has  been  swept 
away  and  her  foundations  laid  barC;  the  latter  has  been  turned  into  a 
wreck;  as  a  warning  to  posterity.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years 
Sidon  appears  to  have  been  dropped  out  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  it  gradually  recovered  and  attained  a  degree 
of  prosperity.  From  its  admirable  situation  it  b  capable  of  being 
rendered  one  of  the  finest  places  in  Syria;  but  in  the  hands  of  its 
present  masters;  the  TurkS;  I  need  hardly  say  it  is  doomed  to  dirt  and 
desolation. 

The  modern  city  is  built  partly  on  the  ancient  sitC;  and  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a  little  promontory  running  into  the  sea.  It  has  walls  and 
gateS;  and  on  the  south  side  a  citadel — an  old  shattered  tower  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  interior  is  in  the  usual  style  of  Eastern  cities 
— ^long;  narroW;  crooked;  streets ;  shabby  bazaars ;  flocks  of  dogs ;  and 
everywhere  stocked  with  rubbish;  filth;  and  vermin.  Besides  a  square; 
of  what  might  be  called  public  buildingS;  there  are  a  few  spacious  houses 
occupied  by  the  wealthier  citizens ;  but  the  placC;  as  a  wholC;  has  a 
nuserable  appearance.  Of  shipping  there  is  almost  nonC;  the  sea  traffic 
having  been  gradually  transferred  to  Beyrout.  The  present  po^ulaAlML 
10  oompnted  st  about  ten  thouBaxii,    It  is  made  up  of  miifiAk 
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as  mao J  fbrnuB  of  religion ;  but  all  of  them  are  stamped  with  indoknee^ 
preferriDg  a  lasj^  miserable  existence  on  the  almost  spontaneoof  pio- 
duots  of  the  soil,  to  the  fruits  of  industry. 

From  the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon,  whence  we  obtained  our  fiat 
sight  of  8idon,  the  city  embosomed  among  trees,  groves,  and  gardem^ 
looked  picturesque  and  beautiful.    The  soil  on  the  plain  had  a  coriooi 
reddish  colour,  but  everything  seemed  to  thrive  in  a  high  degree.    Ob 
making  the  sea  shore,  we  were  delighted  to  see  a  fine  pebbly  beidi, 
and  the  water  breaking  among  the  stones,  white  and  green,  so  similir 
to  scenes  on  our  own  coast.     As  we  neared  the  town,  the  road  winded 
through  nurseries,  orange  groves,  and  gardens,  slovenly  kept,  yet  well 
stocked  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables.    On  an  open  space  entBids 
the  north-east  wall  we  found  our  tents,  always  a  grateful  sight  after  t 
heavy  ride.     We  had  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset,  when  the  gates 
are  closed,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  explore  the  remains  of  andent 
Zidon.    Moses  had  almost  no  acquaintance  of  the  place,  and  as  we  were 
groping  our  way  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Ulr.  Ford,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  American  Mission  there,  we  happily  met  that  gentle- 
man on  the  street.     None  of  us  had  met  him  before.    No  matter,  we 
were  brothers  at  once.     He  seemed  as  pleased  as  we  were,  and  con- 
ducted us  directly  to  his  house,  where  we  were  as  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  his  wife.     These  are  the  places  and  circumstances  that 
stir  up  the  fire  of  friendship  in  Saxon  blood,  however  geographically 
apart  at  home.    They  expected  the  missionaries  of  Beyrout  that  even- 
ing   on    a  visit,  seven    in*  number ;    there    were  five  of   ns,  and 
yet    they    pressed  us    to    accept    their    hospitality    for    the    night. 
Having  our  tents,  of  course  we  declined ;  but  none  the  less  grateful  for 
the  invitation.    Accompanied  by  Mr.  Ford,  we  visited  the  citadel,  the 
barracks,  and  the  wonderful  bridge  of  nine  arches — so  often  seen  in 
pictures — which  connects  the  town  with  an  old  castle  on  a  rocky  island. 
The  barracks,  an  extensive  building,  served  an  important  purpose  in 
connection  with  the  Lebanon  massacres,  which  occurred  four  years 
previous  to  our  visit.     On  the  outbreak  of  that  bloody  tragedy,  a  large 
body  of  the  mountain  Christians  fled  to  Sidon  for  refuge.    The  fanatics 
in  the  city  closed  the  gates  against  them,  and  they  had  to  take  shelter 
in  the  gardens,  where  three  hundred  of  them  were  slain.    The  Christian 
portion  of  the  population  succeeded  in  lodging  the  survivors  in  the 
barracks,  by  which  the  lives  of  nearly  two  thousand  of  them  were  saved. 

In  appearance,  the  Sidonians  greatly  resembled  the  mixed  population 
of  Alexandria — turbaned,  filthy,  and  indolent.  Their  basaara  were 
correspondingly  poor.  The  women  also  were  in  low  Egyptian  coatume, 
walked  erect,  and  carried  surprising  head-loads.  But  whatever  the 
people  are  in  those  places,  the  priesthood  never  fails*    Here  the  reprft- 
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sentatiyes  of  the  '^  orafl "  were  to  be  seen  moviDg  aboat  with  pompons 
stmt^  evidently  caring  quite  as  much  for  themselves  as  for  their  flocks. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the  place  was  Mr.  Ford's  church, 
which  was  just  being  finished ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
whole  expense  of  its  erection  had  been  provided  by  the  late  Mr.  Tennent 
of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Ford  and  his  assistants  are  doing  an  important  work 
io  Sidon  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  truly  a  labour  of  love  to  work 
among  such  a  people.  They  have  all  the  ignorance,  superstition^  and 
hatred  to  what  is  pure  and  holy  that  pertains  to  heathenism ;  and  many 
of  them  have^  what  is  still  more  difficult  to  overcome^  a  fierce  fanati- 
cism. As  an  illustration  how  difficult  it  is  to  root  out  the  native 
prejudices,  Mr.  Ford's  new  church  was  so  arranged  that  the  males 
and  females  should  sit  apart.  Both  could  see  the  preacher^  but  not  each 
other. 

'Having  learned  that  some  remarkable  tombs  had  newly  been  dis- 
covered on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  we  were  at  the  place  by  an 
early  hour  next  morning.  We  found  numerous  excavations  over  a  sur- 
face of  several  acres,  and  the  boundaries  of  this  extensive  field  of  human 
dost,  had  evidently  not  been  reached.  No  account  of  these  excavations^ 
so  &r  as  I  have  observed^  has  yet  been  published,  and  our  limited  time 
did  not  permit  of  anything  like  a  minute  examination.  One  thing  was 
elear^  that  the  place  was  an  ancient  cemetery  ;  and  another^  that  the 
Sidonians,  like  other  eastern  races,  were  quite  as  careful  of  the  dead  as 
of  the  living.  Some  of  the  tombs  were  formed  out  of  natural  crevices 
of  the  rock,  and  others  were  built  with  slabs  of  stone.  A  few  of  them 
were  arched  and  connected  by  passages^  with  marble  doors  or  covers 
carved  and  painted,  the  paint  in  some  places  being  wonderfully  fresh. 
They  also  varied  greatly  in  shape  and  size — square^  oblong,  and  circular 
— some  being  constructed  for  a  single  tenant^  whilst  others  appeared  to 
have  been  intended  for  family  groups.  So  antique  is  the  masonry  of 
those  tombs  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  classified  with  any 
recognised  style  of  architecture.  We  found  Greek  characters,  at 
different  places^  on  the  stucco  or  plaster,  but  they  must  have  been  put 
on  long  after  the  tombs  themselves  had  been  made.  Consequently 
they  afford  no  clue  as  to  the  origin  of  the  tombs^  especially  as  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  scratching  their  names  on  other  men's 
foundations.  The  history  of  the  place  is  all  the  more  puzzling  from 
the  circumstance,  that  portions  of  what  is  now  the  surface  is  inlaid  with 
MosaiCy  similar  to  what  has  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
Judging  from  the  costly  character  of  the  tombs^  it  seems  reasonable  to 
oondude  that  the  remains  of  Sidonian  nobility  were  deposited  there. 
It  was  solemnising  to  walk  ankle  deep  among  dust  that  had  oii<^^  Yv^^^^ 
and  waiked,  as  we  were  doing.    No  wonder  tb&t  t\iQ  nsAiV^^  * 
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with  suspicion.  They  cannot  understand  why  ^de  English"  should 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  see  barren  hills^  rocks,  stones^  and  dnrt, 
and  imagine  that  thej  are  in  search  of  treasure.  Nor  are  their  notions 
wholly  groundless.  Real  treasure  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Land, 
even  among  the  catacombs  of  Sidon.  The  very  sight  of  these  sepulchies 
would  gratify  the  most  stoical  of  mortals ;  to  pocket  a  morsel  of  the 
mosaic,  would  almost  endanger  the  sanity  of  a  ''Jonathan  Oldbnek;" 
but  the  climax  of  antiquarian  ambition  was  reached  by  Mr.  £.^  who, 
while  rummaging  a  dark  recess^  kicked  out  a  piece  of  human  bone.  It 
was  petrified,  but  remarkably  fresh,  and  shaped  like  the  bone  of  tiie 
human  heel.  As  no  one  could  prove  the  contrary,  we  ananimonsly 
concluded  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  great-grandson  of  Noah,  if  not 
to  the  great  Sidon  himself.  The  only  regret  was  that  the  preeioafl 
relic  had  not  fallen  into  more  monkish  hands. 

*'  The  road  from  Sidon  to  Beyrout,"  said  our  Outde  Bocky ''  is  bleak, 
bad,  and  uninteresting — now  plunging  through  deep,  drifting  sand,  and 
now  winding  over  low  promontories  covered  with  multitudes  of  loose 
stones,  and  sharp  rocks.  It  is  one  of  the  most  weary  rides  in  Syria ; 
and  those  who  can  spare  an  extra  day  would  do  well  to  run  up  amid  the 
glorious  scenery  of  Lebanon."  We  had  no  day  to  spare,  and  still  lea 
were  wc  disposed  to  throw  away  two  days  in  scrambling,  forty  to  fifty 
miles,  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Having  consulted 
our  maps,  and  other  authorities,  we  could  see  that  the  mountain  ride 
would  be  something  terrific — ^that  what  we  might  gain  in  scenery, 
would  be  dearly  paid  for  in  muscle ,  if  not  in  broken  bones.  But  we 
made  up  our  luinds  to  the  attempt. 

Up  to  this  time  Moses,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ''sulky  fits,"  had 
served  us  well,  and  we  bad  certainly  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  him.  On 
signifying  our  intentions,  however,  of  taking  the  mountain  route  from 
Sidon,  which  we  did  the  night  previous  at  Nubatlyeh,  he  broke  oat  into 
a  fearful  rage,  declared  that  wc  bad  made  longer  daily  journeys  than 
any  travellers  be  had  ever  known ;  that  we  had  engaged  him  for  so  many 
days,  and  seemed  determined  to  ride  round  all  Syria ;  that  the  route 
proposed  was  never  taken  by  travellers,  and  impracticable;  that  if 
attempted  some  of  the  animals  would  be  lost,  and  that  each  aninud 
would  cost  us  £60 ;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  not  go.  Mr.  H.  was 
just  Moses'  counterpart,  and  the  man  for  the  occasion.  The  Foii&ee 
blusterer  caught  fire  at  once.  He  was  quite  as  excitable  and  nnooo- 
trollable  as  Moses ;  and  it  was  painful  to  us  to  see  him  standing  in  the 
tent-door  squaring  bis  fist^  at  the  poor  old  Jew.  We  reminded  Moses 
that  by  the  contract  we  were  entitled  to  take  any  route,  and  travel  any 
distance  daily  we  might  choose,  and  that  we  were  willing  to  abide  by 
the  reference  clause,  in  case  ot  toai^uX^,  Vi  ^iJtv^  ^ix^  ^^^t^^^    But 
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^  adld  reasoning  was  of  no  use ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
:'vewere  compelled  to  tell  him  that  we  would  go  without  him.  The 
L  honr  that  must  decide  the  point  had  come.  The  passion  was  then 
-  orer,  and  he  very  sensibly  remarked  that  it  was  not  for  his  good  to 
~  qoMrrel  with  gentlemen,  and  so  the  wrangle  ended. 

Having  thus  a  heavy  ride  before  us^  we  were  in  the  saddle  by  seven 
o'clock  AM.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  kept  the  sands  which  girt  the 
coast  on  the  north  of  Sidon.  On  reaching  the  channel  of  a  dried-up 
stream  on  the  right^  we  turned  into  it^  and  shaped  a  course  for  the 
'  higher  regions.  A  short  ride  brought  us  into  the  heart  of  Lebanon. 
It  was  "  glorious  scenery ''  indeed^  such  as  no  mortal  pen  could  ade- 
quately describe.  An  ocean  of  mountains^  or  rather  of  mountain  tops, 
rose  before  us^  each  wave  increasing  in  height^  breadth^  and  steepness^ 
as  we  proceeded.  They  were  separated  by  deep  ravines  and  gorges^ 
&oed  with  rocky  clifi^ — &^^J>  white^  and  red;  but  chiefly  white,  from 
which  the  mountain  derives  its  name.  Many  of  the  slopes  were  terraced 
where  the  vine^  now  scanty^  had  once  yielded  its  fruit  in  abundance. 
These  terraces  were^  in  some  places^  planted  with  the  fig,  orange^  and 
other  treeS;  and^  considering  the  shallowness  of  the  soil,  had  a  healthy 
appearance.  Two  hours  from  Sidon  we  reached  the  village  of  Jun^ 
rather  prettily  situated  on  an  eminence  among  gardens.  Although  an 
insignificant  place,  I  happened  to  ask  Moses  its  name.  '^  It  is  Jiin^" 
he  replied;  '*  and  that  old  castle  is  where  your  English  woman  lived — 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope."  This  information  struck  me  greatly.  My 
first  serious  impressions  of  the  Holy  Land;  apart  from  the  Bible^  having 
been  received  from  Lamartine's  account  of  his  interview  with  that 
singular  person. 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  was  niece  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  that  statesman;  to  whom  she  occasionally  acted 
as  private  secretary;  and  in  the  brilliant  society  of  whose  house  she 
moved;  she  went  to  Syria;  assumed  the  dress  of  a  male  native;  and 
devoted  herself  to  astrology.  The  Pasha  of  Sidon  presented  her  with 
the  deserted  convent  of  Mar-EliaS;  which  she  converted  into  a  fortresS; 
and  garrisoned  by  a  band  of  Albanians.  Hor  reputation  and  means 
acquired  for  her  considerable  influence  over  the  neighbouring  Turkish 
Pachas.  She  inspired  the  Arabs  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread;  and; 
it  is  said;  that  50;000  of  them  at  Palmyra  crowned  her  queen  of  the 
East.  The  convent;  now  a  castle  and  a  palacC;  she  enlarged  and 
beautified;  and  turned  the  surrounding  barrenness  into  shady  groves 
and  gardens  of  flowers.  But  her  ideas  were  more  ethereal  than  earthly. 
She  looked  for  a  Messiah  and  millennium  of  some  sort;  kept  a  stud  of 
horses  in  readiness  for  the  Saviour's  usC;  and  vainly  longed  for  the  da^  |i 
when  she  would  tide  in  tnumph  by  His  side^  as  queen,  Vuto  SexvvaeiN^m^  ^ 
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An  English  traveller  having  advised  her  to  quit  her  perilous  and 
desolate  abode  and  return  to  England^  she  replied^  "  I  will  never  return 
to  England.  I  am  enoompassed  by  perils^  true ;  but  I  am  no  stranger 
to  them.  I  have  suffered  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus ;  I  have 
had  the  plague  here ;  I  fell  from  m j  horse  near  Aore^  and  was  trampled 
upon  bj  him ;  I  have  encountered  the  robbers  of  the  desert^  and  when 
my  servants  quailed  I  have  galloped  in  among  them^  and  compelled 
them  to  be  courteous ;  and  when  a  horde  of  plunderers  was  breaking  in 
at  my  gate^  I  sallied  out  among  them  sword  in  hand^  and  having  con- 
vinced them  that  they  could  not  hurt  me  if  they  would;  I  fed  them  at 
my  gatC;  and  they  behaved  like  thankful  beggars.  Here  I  am  deter- 
mined to  remain.  I  am  at  war  with  all  around^  true ;  but  I  have  plenty 
of  arms,  good  Damascus  blades.  I  use  no  guns ;  and  while  I  have  an 
arm  to  wield  a  hanjar,  these  barren  rocks  shall  have  a  banquet  before 
my  face  looks  black  in  the  presence  of  my  enemies."  As  might  have 
been  expected^  she  died  as  miserably  as  she  lived.  Reduced  in  means, 
robbed  by  her  servants  during  a  lingering  illness,  she  died  in  1839, 
almost  in  want,  and  without  the  presence  of  a  friend.  Her  castle, 
which  contained  thirty-five  rooms,  is  in  ruins;  her  beautiful  grounds 
are  a  wilderness ;  and  the  flowery  spot  where  she  loved  to  muse  and 
linger  now  contains  her  dust. 

The  country,  I  should  rather  say  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  north  of 
J^n,  became  more  wild,  tortuous,  and  rugged.  We  could  then  easily 
understand  Moses'  unwillingness  to  enoounter  the  mountain  route,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  which  were  seriously  aggravated  by  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  quite  "  at  sea,"  not  having  previously  traveUed 
that  way.  Had  we  known  this  at  first,  it  might  have  led  us  to  change 
our  plans.  We  did  not  lose  the  road,  for  there  was  none  to  lose,  but 
the  fact  just  mentioned  rendered  it  much  longer  than  it  should  have 
been.  After  a  heavy  ride  of  nearly  two  hours,  in  navigating  round  the 
break-neck  sides  of  one  of  these  mountain  tops,  it  was  sufficiently  pro- 
voking to  find  ourselves  exactly  at  the  point  whence  we  had  started. 
Instead  of  complaining,  which  would  have  been  useless,  we  took  the 
matter  so  far  into  our  own  hands,  and  shaped  a  north-eastern  oourae  as 
closely  as  physical  obstacles  would  permit.  Crossing  the  valley  of  the 
Belus,  then  almost  dry  by  the  summer  heat,  we  reached  that  range  of 
the  mountain  which  separates  Dtgioun  from  Deir  eUKamr^  the  capital 
of  the  Lebanon.  Instead  of  crossing  this  mountain  ridge,  which  we 
should  have  done,  we  plunged  into  one  of  those  horrid  gorges — ^the 
production  of  earthquakes — which  abound  in  Syria.  Lamartine,  who, 
I  presume,  had  also  missed  his  way,  is  the  only  traveller,  so  fiir  as  I 
have  observed,  who  notices  this  terrific  pass,  and  I  gladly  avail  myaelf 
of  hia  account  of  it.    ^^  Ou  tihe  n^t  «i\i<i  ou  >i^^  \^)>Sa.^  \^^  ^k^^qh- 
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dioubtr  ramparts^  arose  two  mountain  cluuns  from  three  to  four  hundred 
feet  high,  which  appeared  to  hare  been  reoently  torn  from  each  other 
by  a  thunderbolt  of  the  Creator  of  worlds,  or  perhaps  bj  the  earthquake 
which  shook  Lebanon  to  its  foundations^  when  the  Son  of  Man^  returning 
his  soul  to  Qody  not  far  from  these  same  mountains,  heaved  that  last 
sigh  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  error,  oppression,  and  falsehood,  and 
breathed  truth,  liberty,  and  life  into  an  invigorated  world.  Gigantic 
blocks  detached  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  spread  like  pebbles 
by  the  hands  of  children  in  the  bed  of  a  brook,  formed  the  horrible^ 
sunken,  aud  uneven  course  of  the  dry  torrent.  Some  of  these  blocks 
were  higher  than  large  houses.  Some  stood  straight  up  like  solid  and 
eternal  bodies ;  others,  suspended  upon  their  angles,  and  sustained  by 
the  pressure  of  other  unseen  rocks,  appeared  as  if  they  were  yet  falling 
and  rolling,  thus  presenting  the  image  of  a  ruin  in  action^  of  an  incessant 
downward  movement,  of  a  stony  chaos^  of  a  never-ending  avalanche  of 
rocks  of  dbmal  oolour,  grey,  black,  veined  with  red  and  white^  opaque  ; 
the  petrified  waves  of  a  river  of  granite.  ...  If  Dante  had  wished 
to  paint  in  one  of  the  circles  of  his  hell  the  hell  of  stones,  the  hell  of 
aridity^  of  ruin,  of  the  decay  of  things^  of  the  sinking  of  worlds,  of  the 
rottenness  of  age^  this  is  the  scene  which  he  would  have  had  simply  to 
copy.  It  is  a  flood  of  the  last  hours  of  the  world,  when  fire  shall  have 
consumed  everything,  and  the  earthy  heaving  up  its  entrails^  shall  be 
but  one  block  of  stone,  burnt  to  ashes  beneath  the  feet  of  the  terrible 
judge  who  shall  come  to  visit  it." 

This  graphic  and  truthful  description  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  some  idea  of  this  terrific  place.  We  traversed  a  great  portion 
of  its  eastern  side^  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom^  our  path  at 
some  places  being  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide.  It  was  marvell- 
ous how  we  got  along,  and^  but  for  that  confidence  we  had  acquired  in 
our  horses^  would  have  been  impossible.  Towards  the  northern  outlet 
of  the  gorge,  we  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  reaching  the  bottom.  At 
the  bottom  we  had  to  wind  our  way  among  the  blocks  of  stone  referred 
to  in  the  above  extract^  which  lay  around  in  horrid  confusion.  So 
gigantic  were  they,  that  they  would  have  dwarfed  the  foundation  stones 
of  the  great  Pyramid  had  they  been  tumbled  into  this  abyss.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  which  was  as  square  and  smooth  on  the  sides  as 
though  it  had  been  dressed  by  the  chisel,  and  found  it  to  be  of  dimen- 
sions representing,  in  weight,  more  than  1,500  tons.  On  a  level  spot^ 
on  one  of  the  higher  cliffs,  we  halted  and  huddled  together  for  luncheon. 
The  view  from  this  spot  was  wild  and  terrific,  but  grand.  A  clearer 
manifestation  of  Divine  power  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  Probabtf  Jl 
the  Psalmist  had  his  mind's  eye  on  this  place  when  ke  ^\iTi»^  ^^'^'^'1 
following  }jD08: — 
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"  The  voice  of  ihe  Eternal  doth 
Aiander  cedan  tear ; 
Yea,  God  the  Lord  doth  cedan  break 
That  Lebanon  doth  bear. 

"  He  makei  them  like  a  calf  to  ikip, 
Ev'n  that  great  Lebanon ; 
And,  like  to  a  yoang  onicom. 
The  moantain  Sirion.** 

On  clearing  the  gorge,  Moses  and  Hassan  had  a  violent  dispote 
abont  the  road.  Hassan  insisted  on  taking  to  the  right,  and,  followed 
by  Mr.  H.,  did  take  it.  Moses  wonld  take  the  left,  and^  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  soon  found  himself  entangled  among  the  gardens 
of  a  peasant  vil^ge.  Once  more  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  Hassan  and  the  baggage  animals  miles  ahead, 
winding  up  the  opposite  mountain.  Another  hour  brought  us  into  the 
right  tract,  and,  from  the  opposite  heights,  had  the  almost  inexpressible 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  end  of  our  journey  for  the  day.  It  was  only 
a  sight,  for  we  were  perched  on  the  brink  of  a  deep,  broad,  and  wildly 
romantic  glen,  whilst  Deir-el-Kamr  lay  on  the  summit  of  the  further 
side.  The  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  glen  was  of  the  worst  kind ;  many 
of  the  steps  were  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  two  to  three  feet  in  depth ; 
at  some  places  the  stones  were  loose,  and  where  the  slipping  of  a  boulder 
might  have  pitched  horse  and  rider  down  a  thousand  feet;  and  the 
sharp  turns  of  the  zig-zag  tract  rendered  it  all  the  more  perilous.  This 
day's  ride  had  been  unusually  severe.  For  nine  hours  we  had  been  in 
the  saddle,  under  a  scorching  sun,  and  amid  the  glare  of  rocks;  here, 
we  were  threatened  with  being  jolted  to  pieces ;  and  still  we  must  eross 
the  ravine,  climb  the  other  side,  and  finish  off  by  riding  up  a  long, 
rocky  stair.  Hassan  had  resolved  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  west  mde 
of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  he  had  only  newly 
arrived,  and  had  the  baggage  still  to  unpack.  We  were,  however,  in 
no  mood  to  be  particular,  and  found  a  stretch  on  the  ground  a  real  luxury. 

Lebanon,  geographically  speaking,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
Syria.  From  many  of  the  references  to  it  in  the  Scriptures  it  might 
readily  be  supposed  to  be  a  single  mountain,  but  that  is  not  the  case. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  it  flanks  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  its  own  eastern  boundary  being  the  great  plain  of 
Coole-Syria.  Its  altitude  has  not  been  definitely  ascertsdned;  some 
writers  making  it  9,000  feet,  and  others  11,000  feet  in  height  Many 
portions  of  it  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  variety  of  climate 
on  its  sides  is  remarkable ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  Great  Hermon 
is  no  less  applicable  to  it — ^^  That  it  has  winter  on  its  head,  spring 
upon  its  shoulders,  autumn  in  its  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at 
itB  feeV 
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SpeakiDg  generally  of  this  mouDtain^  it  may  be  said  that  its  lower 
regions  are  well  cultivated  and  highly  productive :  villages  surrounded 
by  com  fields^  plantations  of  mulberries^  gardens  of  fruity  and  terraces 
clothed  with  the  vine.  In  some  of  its  productive  regions  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  terraces  may  be  seen^  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
notice  more  particularly  agaio^  rising  in  successive  rows  like  a  flight  of 
stairs  and  forming  hanging  gardens^  compared  with  which  those  of  Baby- 
lon were  mere  toys.  Some  of  these  scenes  are  transcendent  in  loveliness^ 
and^  whether  viewed  from  below  or  from  the  summit^  appear  a  perfect 
paradise  of  luxuriance.  There  are  also  valleys  and  gorges  where  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  has  been  laid  bare ;  and  where  a  hand  infinitely 
more  powerful  than  that  of  man  has  raised  imperishable  memorials  of 
its  own  existence.  Here  the  traveller,  says  Volney,  "travels  whole 
days  together  to  reach  a  place  which  was  in  sight  at  his  departure.  He 
winds,  descends,  skirts  the  hills,  and  climbs ;  and  in  this  perpetual 
change  it  seems  as  if  magic  herself  varied  for  him  at  every  step  the 
decorations  of  the  scenery.  Sometimes  he  sees  villages  gliding  from 
the  steep  declivities  on  which  they  are  built,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
terraces  of  the  one  row  of  houses  serve  as  a  street  to  those  above  them ; 
in  other  parts,  rocks  perforated  by  torrents  and  become  natural  bridges ; 
and  frequently  on  the  sides  he  will  see  beds  of  stones  washed  bare, 
detached  by  the  winter  rains,  and  rising  up  like  artificial  ruins." 

Higher  up  the  mountain,  the  rich  valleys  and  fertile  terraces  are 
succeeded  by  forests  of  low  oak  and  dwarfish  cedars.  Beyond  these, 
and  where  vegetation  is  little  known,  the  heights  are  spangled  with 
beautiful  flowers  ;  and  higher  still  to  the  summit,  there  is  little  besides 
fields  of  snow  and  barren  rocks.  Taking  Lebanon  as  a  whole — the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery,  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  products,  the 
beauty  and  excellence  of  its  climate — it  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in 
the  world. 

Historically  and  figuratively,  Lebanon  is  quite  as  interesting.  From 
it,  Solomon  procured  cedar -wood  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  from  it, 
the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  procured  timber  for  building  ships ;  the 
strength,  beauty,  and  prosperity  of  the  Church  are  compared  in  Scripture 
to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  the  fragrance  of  the  righteous  is  likened  to 
the  "  smell  of  Lebanon  ; "  and  the  Prophet  Hosca  sums  up  the  figure 
in  a  promise  of  future  blessings — "  I  will  be,"  saith  the  Lord,  ^^  as  the 
dew  unto  Israel  :  he  shall  grow  as  the  lily,  and  cast  forth  his  roots  as 
Lebanon.  His  branches  shall  spread,  and  his  beauty  shall  be  as  the 
olive  tree,  and  his  smell  as  Lebanon."  How  refreshing  it  must  hav 
been  to  the  eyes  of  Moses,  after  forty  years  wandering  in  the  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  to  behold  this  glorious  scene  from  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
and  we  almost  fancy  we  hear  him  breathing  out  the  de^\x^  q1\2^&  w^x^\a 
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God — '^  I  pray  thee  let  me  go  over  and  see  the  good  land  that  k 
beyond  Jordan^  that  goodly  mountain^  and  Lebanon.** 

Deir  el-Kamb^  or  the  Convent  of  the  Moon^  is  sitaated  on  ike  upper 
ridge  of  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque  glen.  On  the  opposite  mde,  etst- 
ward^  stands  the  palace  of  Bteddin.  Both  sides  of  the  glen  are  wdl 
covered  with  terraces,  and  closely  planted  with  the  mulberry,  olive^  and 
vine.  In  springy  when  the  foliage  is  fresh^  as  we  saw  it,  the  scenery  if 
magnificent,  and  the  effect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  barrenness.  This  fertility  of  the  district  is  owing  more  to 
the  industry  of  the  people  than  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil — for  soil  then 
is  almost  none.  The  terraces  are  artificial^  the  soil  is  carried  to  them, 
they  are  watered  by  the  springs  of  the  higher  regions,  and  with  tbe 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun,  an  almost  tropical  climate  is  prodaeed. 
When  near  the  town,  I  observed  a  colt  tied  to  a  vine,  so  plentiful  were 
they,  and  the  circumstance,  however  trifling,  was  a  literal  illustration  of 
the  promise  given  to  Judah  concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land— 
'^Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine,  and  his  ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine; 
he  washed  his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  the 
grapes." 

Bteddin,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  was  the  residence  of  Emir  Beshir, 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  Lebanon  families. 
He  attained  to  all  but  regal  power,  and  may  be  said  to  have  '^  mounted 
to  a  throne  on  the  sculls  of  men."  Whilst  his  position  was  that  of  an 
usurper,  his  government  a  despotism,  and  his  rule  of  iron,  his  ordinary 
administration  was  distinguished  by  a  strict  regard  to  justice.  No 
debtor,  thief,  robber,  or  murderer  could  escape  his  vigilance,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  security  to  life  and  property,  previously  unknown  in 
the  Lebanon,  and  which  has  certainly  not  been  enjoyed  under  his  succes- 
sors. The  following  incident  is  an  illustration  of  his  rule.  A  murder 
had  been  committed  at  a  bridge  over  the  Damur.  No  eye  had  wit- 
nessed the  deed,  but  the  Emir  determined  to  find  out  the  murderer. 
Two  officers  were  appointed  to  watch  the  spot  night  and  day.  They 
did  so  for  eight  months,  and  no  light  was  thrown  on  the  event.  Their 
vigilance  was  at  last  rewarded.  One  evening  two  mule-drivers  crossed 
by  the  bridge,  and  were  heard  congratulating  each  other  on  their  not 
having  been  detected  of  the  murder.  They  were  instantly  seised,  and, 
on  their  own  confession,  hanged  on  two  trees  at  the  scene  of  their  crime. 

The  Emir's  residence  was  worthy  of  a  prince.  Built  on  a  cliff 
projecting  over  the  ravine,  approached  by  finely-constructed  winding 
paths,  provided  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  decorated  within  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  East.  In  the  year  1 840  the  Emir,  afler  reaching 
a  great  age  for  Syria,  got  into  trouble,  and  was  banished  to  Constan- 
tinople.    His  palace  became  a  wreck,  and  the  abode  of  Turkish  soldiers. 
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It  is  oow  partially  repaired^  and  occupied  by  Dooad  Pasha^  the  present 
goyernor  of  the  Lebanon. 

Less  than  ten  years  ago  Deir  el-Kamr  was  a  thriving  town  of  nearly 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  Being  exclusively  a  Christian  town,  situated 
in  the  centre  of  a  Druse  district^  it  has  frequently  been  the  scene  of 
bloody  persecution  and  massacre,  and  oftener  than  once  burned  to  ashes. 
For  ages,  hereditary  and  interminable  feuds  have  existed  between  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  the  two  great  races  by  whom  the  Lebanon  is 
peopled.  The  Turkish  government^  unable  to  subdue  or  govern  them, 
and  knowing  that  its  regular  military  has  but  a  poor  chance  with 
these  fierce  mountaineers,  has  contrived  several  times  to  set  them 
at  each  other's  throats,  and  to  ftirnish  them  with  the  means  of  mutual 
destruction.  The  bloody  massacres  of  1859  and  1860  were  the  natural 
fruits  of  this  sort  of  government.  In  I860  Deir  el-Kamr  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Druses,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  the  plunderers 
returned  to  take  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants.  The  Turkish  governor 
at  Bteddin  had  700  troops  under  his  command,  informed  the  people 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  insisted  on  their  ^ving  up  their 
arms.  They  applied  for  an  escort  to  Beyrout,  which  he  refused.  He 
requested  them  to  lodge  their  valuables  in  the  castle,  and  also  advised 
a  great  number  of  them  to  quarter  themselves  there.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  Druses  assembled  round  the  town,  one  of  their  leaders  had 
a  private  interview  with  the  governor,  the  gate  was  opened  and  the 
fiends  entered,  and  the  result  was  the  massacre  of  twelve  hundred  men 
on  the  spot.  In  this  bloody  work  the  Turkish  soldiers  assisted.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July  of  that  year  similar  massacres  were 
carried  on  throughout  the  Lebanon,  and  extended  even  to  Damascus — 
the  total  number  of  Christian  adults  who  suffered  death,  in  cold  blood, 
being  at  the  lowest  estimate  over  six  thousand.  By  the  strong  hand  of 
the  western  powers,  the  Druses  were  severely  and  justly  punished  for 
these  atrocities ;  but  the  punishment  ought  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
Turks,  by  whom  they  were  abetted. 

Deir  el-Kamr,  when  visited  by  the  writer  in  1864,  was  still  to  a  great 
extent  in  ruins,  the  population  not  being  over  a  thousand  persons.  It 
was  then  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  and  a  Druse  durst  not 
enter  it  under  pain  of  death.  We  passed  through  the  bazaars,  where 
some  business  was  doing  in  prints,  tobacco,  and  silks.  But  the  houses, 
generally,  were  filthy  and  poor,  and  the  people  had  a  heart-broken 
down-cast  look.  The  latter  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  pro- 
bably not  one  family  escaped  losing  one  or  more  of  its  members  in  the 
massacre,  and  also  from  the  feeling  of  insecurity  that  still  hangs  over 
the  place.  On  passing  a  small  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  ova 
way  to  the  townj  a  woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arma  8i\uXedL  ^t  ^.^ 
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and  said  in  a  feeling  manner,  "  The  Lord  bless  yon/'  no  doubt  recog- 
nising ns  as  from  that  country  by  which  her*s  had  been  delivered. 

We  obtained  the  particulars  of  these  sad  events  from  one  of  the 
natives,  the  only  Brotestant  in  the  place,  and  who  had  lost  father  and 
mother,  and  almost  every  relative  he  had,  in  the  massacre.  He  had  a 
small  shop  in  the  bazaar,  hb  whole  stock  being  a  handful  of  cotton  and 
silk  manu&ctures.  Being  able  to  speak  English  well,  I  made  varioiu 
inquiries  at  him  concerning  the  country  and  the  people,  and  received 
intelligent  replies.  Having  used  this  fireedom,  he  seemed  to  claim  the 
right  of  questionmg  me  in  turn.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  able  to 
answer  to  his  satisfaction,  and  at  the  conclusion  he  shouted  out,  to  our 
great  amusement,  *^  You  must  be  schoolmaster,"  a  degree,  I  was  not 
allowed  soon  to  forget. 

The  fatigue  of  that  day  had  been  too  great  to  be  rubbed  off  by  a 
night's  rest.  However  acclimatized  to  the  sun  and  saddle,  we  felt  any- 
thing but  refreshed  next  morning.  Nor  did  the  canine  disturbances  of 
the  night  add  by  any  means  to  our  comfort.  But  the  dawn  was  lovely 
as  it  broke  over  the  slopes  of  Lebanon.  The  mulberry  groves,  whi(^ 
were  visible  for  miles,  were  fresh  and  green  ;  the  upper  mountain- 
ranges  sparkled  their  nameless  dyes  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ;  the 
natives  were  at  work — spinning,  dying,  and  weaving  silk  in  the  open 
air  ;  and  flocks  of  goats  were  gathering  their  morning  meal.  A  show 
of  military  authority  is  now  maintained  at  Deir  el-Kamr.  While  at 
breakfast  a  party  of  Turkish  soldiers  rode  close  past  our  tents.  The 
men  were  poor  specimens  of  humanity,  physically,  but  the  horses  were 
fine  and  well  handled.  There  were  a  few  stragglers  in  the  rear,  sleepy- 
looking  fellows,  and  one  of  them,  in  his  hurry  to  overtake  the  party, 
rode  too  near  our  tent-ropes  and  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground.  We 
fancied  that  in  other  circumstances  he  would  have  shown  us  his  teeth. 

The  roads  beyond  Deir  el-Eamr  were  said  to  have  been  constructed 
or  improved  by  the  refugees  in  1860,  and  we  therefore  counted  on  a 
moderately  easy  ride.  We  found  it  otherwise  in  a  high  degree.  After 
crossing  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  north  of  the  town,  we  descended  by  a  most 
break-neck  road  into  Wady  eZ-Kady,  an  immensely  wide  and  deep 
ravine.  Anything  more  sublime  and  lovely  than  this  ravine  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  In  extent  it  was  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, the  mountains  that  shut  it  in  three  to  four  thousand  feet 
in  height,  their  sides  steep  and  closely  terraced  to  the  summit.  The 
mulberry  trees  were  at  their  prime,  and,  excepting  the  corner  of  a  village 
here  and  there  clinging  to  the  mountain  side,  presented  an  unbroken 
mass  of  lovely  green.  The  mulberry  is  cultivated  in  this  district  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  and  solely  for  its  leaves — the  food  of  the  silk 
worm.    It  IB  perhaps  the  only  tree  that  produces  two  crops  of  leaves  in 
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one  fleaaoD^  and  that  does  not  soffer  by  being  regularly  stripped  of  its 
foliage.  And  so  wonderfolly  perfect  are  the  arrangements  between  the 
animal  and  herbaceous  departments  of  creation^  that  on  the  same  day 
the  worm  awakens  flrom  its  winter  sleep  the  mulberry  puts  forth  its 
leayes  to  feed  it.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  the  Lebanon  Ghiefii  is  derived 
from  this  source^  and  we  were  surprised  when  told  that  it  was  shared  in 
by  a  Scotchman,  who  had  extensive  silk  mills  on  a  neighbouring  hill. 

The  ride  down  into  this  ravine  was  both  difficult  and  dangerous^ 
literally  a  mountain  stairoase,  where  a  false  step  would  have  turned  us 
over  two  thousand  feet.  We  were  struck  with  the  &ct  that  the  terraces 
were  mostly  artificial.  The  soil  had  been  carried  to  them,  and  was 
supported  on  the  lower  side  by  slender  walls  of  dry  boulders  to  prevent 
its  being  run  off  by  the  winter  rains.  Tet  on  this  scanty  subsistence 
luxurious  crops  were  growing.  In  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  a  consider- 
able torrent  dashed  along.  We  crossed  it  by  a  bridge,  and  the  climb 
on  the  other  side  may  be  guessed  by  the  fact  that  it  occupied  us  for 
three  and  a-half  hours  continuous  riding. 

On  reaching  the  western  summit,  which  seemed  to  touch  the  sky,  we 
halted  to  survey  the  scene.  It  cannot  be  described,  at  least  by  t/its  pen, 
and  I  dismiss  the  point  by  simply  observing  that,  so  pure  and  sweet  was 
the  atmosphere,  I  respired  with  an  expanse  and  elasticity  I  had  never 
experienced  before.  Nor  did  I  feel  less  grateful  on  turning  my  face  the 
other  way  to  see  the  apparently  boundless  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  western  side  of  Lebanon,  our  track  very  much  resembled  the 
dry  bed  of  a  winter  torrent.  We  kept  by  the  heights  as  much  as 
possible,  as  every  point  revealed  a  fresh  panoramic  scene.  Beyrout,  our 
destination,  lay  on  a  promontory  far  in  the  west,  and  under  the  deceiv- 
ing climate,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  seemed  for  long  to  recede 
into  the  distance.  At  length  we  reached  the  sandy  pluo,  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  sea.  Here  the  palm,  mulberry,  olive,  and  orange  min- 
gled in  common.  The  groves  were  fenced  with  prickly  pear  of  enormous 
dimensions,  everything  grew  in  great  luxuriance,  and  the  perfume  of  the 
orange  was  almost  overpowering.  Close  by  the  town  stood  a  pine  forest, 
composed  of  tall,  branchless  trees,  but  with  tops  like  umbrellas,  and 
touching  each  other.  Under  these  the  natives  take  shelter  from  the 
scorching  son,  and  we,  too,  gratefully  owned  their  precious  shade. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  we  alighted  at  the  H6tel  d'Orient  of  the 
ancient  seaport  of  Beyrout.  This,  we  felt,  was  an  important  stage  in 
our  journey.  Our  tent-life — so  romantic,  often  trying,  yet  vastly  enjoy- 
able— had  come  to  a  close.  Here  we  settled  up  with  Moses,  gave  him 
a  testimonial  which,  on  the  whole,  he  well  deserved,  gave  Hassan  lack- 
sheesh,  and,  with  many  expressions  of  satisfaction  and  goodwill,  we  took 
a  mutual  farewell.    With  no  ordinary  feelmga  oi  a&Q\A»u  "v^  ii^ 
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parted  with  our  horses — those  sagacious^  trustworthy  animals,  which 
had  carried  us  in  safety  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the  roughest  and 
wildest  country  in  the  world. 
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XL  We  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  show  that,  whatever 
difficulty  there  may  be  in  reconciling  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel 
with  an  atonement  designed  exclusively  for  the  elect,  there  is  at  least 
equal  difficulty  in  reconciling  that  call  with  an  atonement  made  in 
one  respect  for  the  elect  and  in  another  respect  for  all  men,  and  that, 
in  addition,  the  latter  view  of  the  atonement  is  beset  with  special 
difficulties  and  objections,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  it  to  be  false 
and  fiill  of  peril. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  somewhat  distinctly  at  the 
outset  what  the  double  reference  theory  of  the  atonement  is.  There 
is  the  more  need  of  this  that  attempts  have  been  made  of  late,  in  the 
interests  of  a  projected  union,  to  disguise  its  erroneous  and  dangerous 
character.  It  has  been  said  that,  when  those  who  hold  it  speak  of 
the  atonement  having  a  universal  reference,  all  that  they  mean  is  that 
it  is  sufficient  for  all,  that  it  is  adapted  to  all,  and  that  its  benefits 
are  freely  offered  to  all  who  enjoy  the  Gospel.  But  such  ambiguous 
langimge  only  serves  to  conceal  their  real  meaning,  which  is,  that  the 
atonement  was  intended  and  appointed  by  God  tx)  make  salvation 
legally  available  to  all.  They  most  distinctly  affirm  that,  by  Divine 
intention  and  appointment,  the  atonement  has  removed  the  legal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  every  sinner  of  the  human 
race — has  opened  the  door  of  mercy  and  salvation  alike  to  all — has 
made  it  consistent  with  the  Divine  character  and  government  to 
pardon  and  save  all,  if  all  will  believe.  At  the  same  time  as  they 
admit  an  eternal  decree  of  election  and  the  natural  inability  of  sinners 
to  believe,  they  hold  that  the  atonement  actually  secures  salvation  to 
the  elect,  from  its  being  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  channel  through 
which  the  supernatural  and  saving  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be 
conveyed  to  them.  To  show  that  this  is  a  correct  representation  of 
their  views,  we  quote  the  following  sentence  in  which  they  are  com- 
prehensively stated,  by  their  most  eminent  and  influential  expounder 
in  this  country,  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown.  In  a  "  Statement "  made 
by  him  before  the  United  Secession  Synod  in  1843,  and  afterwards 
published,  he  said — **  1  am  equaWy  -^t^wcc^^^  \\\v»X:  \s^  \3aft  Divine 
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appointment,  the  death  of  Christ  removes  the  legal  bars  in  the  way 
of  human  salvation  generally,  and  opens  a  door  of  mercy  to  mankind, 
making  it  consistent  with  the  perfections  of  the  Divine  character  and 
the  principles  of  the  Divine  government  to  make  a  free  o£fer  of  salva- 
tion, through  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  to  every  human  being ;  and  that 
by  Divine  appointment  the  death  of  Christ  secures  the  actual  salvation 
of  those  whom  God,  in  sovereign  mercy,  from  all  eternity,  has  elected 
to  everlasting  life."  In  the  course  of  the  same  "  Statement,"  Dr. 
Brown  declared  that  '^  in  the  sense  that  Christ  died  so  as  to  secure 
salvation,  he  held  that  He  died  only  for  the  elect,"  but  that  ''  in  the 
sense  that  Christ  died  to  remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human 
salvation,  by  making  a  perfect  satis^tion  for  sin,  he  held  that  He 
died  for  all  men."  This  statement,  we  may  remark,  was  not  only 
accepted  by  the  Synod  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  a  judicial  declara- 
tion was  emitted  by  that  Court  in  nearly  identical  terms.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  argument  urged  in  support  of  this 
double  reference  theory  is  that  it  alone  accoimts  for  and  justifies  the 
universal  call  of  the  Gospel.  If  Christ  died  for  the  elect  only,  it  is 
asked,  how  can  the  benefits  of  His  death  be  offered  in  good  faith  to 
all  1  It  is  only,  we  are  told,  when  His  atonement  is  viewed  as  having 
a  common  relation  to  the  race — only  when  it  is  held  to  be  such  a 
satisfaction  to  justice  for  the  sin  of  the  entire  race  as  renders  it  pos- 
sible for  God  in  accordance  with  His  law  and  government  to  save  all 
— that  we  can  see  how  He  can  consistently  and  sincerely  offer  salva- 
tion to  all,  and  how  all  have  full  warrant  and  encouragement  to 
accept  of  it 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  not  the  least  pretext  for  alleging 
that  God  acts  inconsistently  and  insincerely  in  offering  salvation  to 
those  for  whom  it  has  not  been  meritoriously  provided.  Still  we  have 
admitted  that  there  is  a  difficulty — a  real  and  insuperable  difficulty — 
in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  great  revealed  fieicts,  that  Grod 
has  made  provision  by  the  death  of  His  Son  only  for  some,  and  that 
He  holds  all  to  whom  the  Gospel  comes  responsible,  under  pain  of  an 
aggravated  condemnation,  for  accepting  it.  But  it  has  always  been  a 
marvel  to  us,  how  any  one  who  is  capable  of  reflecting  and  reasoning 
on  the  subject  can  imagine  that  the  difficulty,  in  any  form  or  degree, 
is  removed  by  the  theory  of  a  double  reference  of  the  atonement. 
That  theory  indeed  puts  the  difficulty  a  step  farther  back,  but  it 
leaves  it  there,  in  all  its  mountain  magnitude,  as  before.  Nay,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  only  complicates  the  difficulty,  and  renders  it,  if  possible, 
more  insurmountable  than  ever.     Those  who  maintain  it  admit,  we  ^ 

*  History  of  the  Atonement  Controversy  in  connection  with  IhA  ^eoft«»!WiC*tiw»3b^B 
^nev.  Andrew  Bobertson,  Stow.    Pp.  180, 182. 
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have  seen,  the  doctrine  of  eternal  and  unconditional  election.  They 
believe  that  the  great  God,  moved  by  no  reason  outside  of  His  own 
unfathomable  mind  and  will,  did  in  the  past  eternity  decree  to  aave 
some  only  of  Adam's  fiadlen  race,  and  to  leave  the  others  to  the 
righteous  consequences  of  their  sins.  They  believe  that  decree  to  be 
fixed  and  immutable  as  the  nature  of  Him  who  made  it^  and  oonie- 
quently  that,  in  point  of  hcty  it  is  utterly  and  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  who  are  not  included  in  it  to  obtain  salvation.  Is  not  that 
decree  then,  we  ask,  a  bar  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  all  but  the 
chosen  ones,  as  hopeless  as  those  '*  legal  bars  "  which  ihey  say  Chrut 
has  removed  out  of  the  way  of  all  men  by  His  death)  What  has  beoi 
gained  in  the  way  of  rendering  salvation  possible  to  all  men  without 
exception,  so  long  as,  according  to  them,  that  unalterable  ''  purpose 
of  God  according  to  election  "  still  stands,  rendering  it  absolutely  and 
for  ever  impossible  to  all  but  the  elect  1  K  limitation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  salvation  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  universal  call  ci 
the  Gospel,  surely  the  limitation  caused  by  God's  electing  decree  is  as 
absolute  as  the  limitation  caused  by  a  personal  and  definite  atone- 
ment ;  and  what  avails  it  to  break  down  the  one  limitation,  so  long 
as  the  other  is  acknowledged  to  stand,  everlasting  and  immoveable! 
Do  they  say  that  God's  consistency  in  offering  salvation  to  all  is 
vindicated  thereby  1 — then  wo  retort  their  own  question — How  can  He 
consistently  and  sincerely  offer  salvation  to  all,  when  by  His  own 
immutable  decree  Ho  has  fixed  that  only  a  limited  number  shall 
obtain  iti  Is  it  said  that  the  sinner's  way  to  accept  salvation  is 
cleared  and  smoothed  thereby)  —  again  we  give  back  to  them 
their  own  question — ^What  encouragement  do  you  give  to  every 
sinner  to  believe  that  there  is  salvation  in  Christ  for  him,  when 
at  the  moment  of  your  offering  it,  you  teach  that  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ  is  destined  and  sure  only  to  those  whom  God  has  elected 
to  everlasting  life )  And  we  may  well  press  this  last  question  in  view 
of  the  fact,  attested  by  all  experience,  that  if  the  limitation  of  the 
objects  of  redeeming  morcy  has  ever  proved  a  difiiculty  in  the  way  of 
the  enquiring  sinner,  the  difficulty  has  seldom  or  never  arisen  in  the 
form — "  Has  Christ  removed  all  legal  obstacles  out  of  the  way  of  my 
salvation  1" — but  almost  invariably  in  the  form — "  What,  if  I  am  not 
one  of  the  elect  1"  It  is  plain  that  tlie  holders  of  the  double  reference 
theory  have  made  no  real  progress  toward  clearing  away  the  difficulty 
of  which  they  make  so  much,  until  with  the  doctrine  of  a  definite 
atonement  they  give  up  also  the  doctrine  of  election. 

But  even  then  they  would  be  far  from  having  got  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty. They  would  have  to  part  also  with  another  great  doctrine 
tbef  profeaa  most  surely  to  beliove.    T\xq^  %VV!^  VioVi  \]^i  \vo  man  can 
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oome  unto  Christ  except  the  Father  who  hath  sent  Him  draw  him — 
not  by  moral  suasion  merely — nor  by  what  Arminians  call  '^  common 
grace"  merely — ^but  by  the  special  and  supernatural  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  believe  that  the  sinner's  inborn  depravity  and  enmity 
to  God  is  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  obeying  the  call  of  the  Gospel 
insurmountable  by  his  own  power,  and  to  be  removed  only  by  the 
sovereign  and  invincible  grace  of  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  work 
''  the  work  of  faith  with  power."  Again  then  we  ask,  of  what  practi- 
cal avail  is  it  to  teU  sinners  that  God  has  removed  all  **  legal  bars  " 
out  of  the  way  of  their  salvation  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  while  He 
has  not  removed,  and  in  the  case  of  multitudes  has  purposed  that  He 
never  shall  remove,  those  moral  and  subjective  barriers  which  to 
them  are  just  as  insurmountable  1  Does  it  really  tend  to  exalt  the 
love  of  God,  or  to  encourage  sinners,  to  tell  them  that  He  has  given 
up  His  Son  to  die  for  all,  to  make  the  salvation  of  all  legally  possible, 
while  yot  He  has  purposed  to  withhold  from  untold  multitudes  that 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  without  which  their  salvation  shall  be  for  ever 
morally  impossible  1  You  talk  of  the  Divine  consistency  and  sincerity : 
will  you  show  how  God  is  consistent  and  sincere  in  opening  the  door 
of  mercy  and  salvation  alike  to  all,  and  in  bringing  all  who  enjoy  the 
Gospel  to  the  very  threshold  of  that  open  door  through  which  they 
can  see  the  fulness  and  brightness  and  joy  of  the  banquet  that  is 
spread  within,  and  in  inviting  and  commanding  them,  one  and  aU, 
while  perishing  in  their  sore  hunger,  to  enter  in,  when  yet  He  knows 
that  they  are  helpless  of  themselves  to  lift  a  foot  to  enter  in,  and  when 
He  knows  that  He  has  purposed  to  withhold  from  them  the  ability  1 
You  say  you  have  a  freer  and  more  encouraging  Gospel  to  preach  to 
sinners :  will  you  show  what  special  encouragement  you  hold  out  to 
sinners  by  telling  them  that  Christ  has  removed  all  legal  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  all  of  them  alike,  but  that  it  is  only 
for  the  elect  among  them  he  has  secured  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  without  whom  they  are  not  only  utterly  and  for  ever  unable  to 
accept  salvation,  but  without  whom  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  shall 
only  aggravate  their  condemnation  and  be  to  them  ^'a  savour  of 
death  unto  death?"  It  is  very  evident  that  before  you  can  clear 
your  way,  on  your  own  principle,  to  an  unfettered  proclamation  of  the 
Grospel  call,  you  must  give  up  not  only  the  doctrine  of  election,  but 
also  the  doctrine  of  man's  moral  inability,  together  with  its  cognate 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  supernatural  grace  and  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

In  truth,  there  is  no  consistent  landing-place  for  those  who  main- 
tain this  theory  of  a  double  reference  of  the  atonement  short  of  doNitir 
right  Annmmmm,     There  is  some  consistency  in  tiiQ  Bc^ieave  q1  \}cii^ 
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Arminian  who  makes  God's  election  conditional  on  man's  believing, 
and  who  affirms  that  Christ  by  d3ring  for  all  has  procured  grace  to 
enable  all  to  believe,  thus  making  salvation  to  depend  entirely  on 
man's  own  will.  But  wliat  shadow  of  consistency  is  there  in  a  scheme 
which  represents  God  as  giving  up  His  Son  to  bring  salvation  legally 
within  reach  of  multitudes  who  ho  has  determined  shall  never  obtain 
it — as  making  an  infinite  sacrifico  to  render  salvation  l^allyand 
objectively  possible  to  myriads  in  whose  case  He  leaves  it  morally  and 
subjectively  imjxjssible — as  giving  Christ  His  greatest  gift  to  all, 
while  withholding  from  countless  numl)ers  the  lesser  gifts  not  only  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  but  oven  of  the  external  knowledge  of  the  death  that 
was  borne  for  them,  and  the  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice  that  was 
made  for  iheifif  on  the  accursed  tree  1  Truly,  as  Richard  Watson  the 
Arminian  has  ol)served,  ''  this  is  the  most  inconsistent  theory  to  which 
the  attempts  to  modify  Calvinism  have  given  rise.*'  A  thousand 
times  better  would  it  bo  for  its  advocates  to  humbly  confess  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  a  definite  atonement  with  the  universal  call,  than 
by  such  a  crude  and  shallow  attempt  at  reconciliation  to  complicate 
and  embroil  the  difficulty  till  plain  people  see  no  escape  from  it 
but  in  the  coherent  and  naturally  attractive  s^'stem  of  Arminianism. 
A  thousand  times  better,  too,  to  confess  the  difficulty,  than  to  make 
such  an  attempt  to  bring  down  the  deep  things  of  God  to  the  level  of 
human  reason,  as  has  in  it  the  germ,  however  little  developed,  of  the 
presumptuous  principle  of  rationalism. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  scon  that  this  theor}'  of  a  double  reference  of 
the  atonement  removes  no  difficulty  which  attaches  to  the  doctrine  of 
an  atonement  limited  in  destination  solely  to  the  elect  But  we 
have  said,  also,  that  it  is  pressed  all  round  with  special  difficulties 
and  objections,  any  one  of  which  would  bo  fatal  to  it,  and  much  more 
all  of  them  together.  A  few  of  these  we  would  now  state  and  veiy 
briefly  illustrate. 

1.  iVnd  first,  it  dislMnoiirs  th^  Jmtice  of  God,  Its  holders  certainly 
use  language  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means  that  Christ  by  dying 
has  satisfied  justice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race.  They  tell 
us  that  "  the  death  of  Christ  has  removed  the  legal  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  salvation  of  idl  men ;"  now  justice  interposes  no  other 
obstacles  than  those  which  are  "  legal,"  that  is,  raised  by  the  law  of 
God  as  adjudging  men  to  death  for  sin;  justice  is  simply  the  upholder 
and  the  executioner  of  law,  and  therefore  to  say  that  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  has  taken  away  the  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  eveiy 
manVvSalvation,  is  just  to  say  that  it  has  satisfied  divine  justice  for 
every  ni^n's  sin.  But  indeed  they  say  so  much  in  express  terma 
We  iuT^Valready  heard  Dr.  Brown  ^a.^, W\sA.  ^'  m  \.Vv&  ^x^sa^  tliat  Christ 
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died  to  remove  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  salvation,  by 
making  a  perfect  aatisf action  for  sin,  he  held  that  he  died  for  all  men." 
And  80  also  the  United  Secession  Synod  say  in  their  deliverance, 
''  that  His  obedience  unto  the  death  afforded  9uck  a  mtufaction  to  the 
justice  of  Godf  as  that,  on  the  ground  of  it,  in  consistency  with  His 
character  and  law,  the  door  of  morcy  is  opened  to  aU  men."*  It 
appears,  then,  that  when  the  sword  of  Divine  justice  pierced  the  heart 
of  Jehovah's  fellow  on  Calvary,  it  received  "  perfect  satis&ction  "  for 
the  sin  of  the  entire  human  race.  And  yet,  after  receiving  this  perfect 
aatisfaction  in  the  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  for  the  sin  of  all, 
it  redemands  and  reexacts  the  satisfaction  in  the  eternal  death  of 
millions,  in  all  generations,  for  whom  it  was  paid !  Is  this  just  to 
Christ  who  paid  the  satisfaction  1  Is  this  just  to  the  sinners  for 
whom  the  satisfaction  was  paid  1  Does  this  magnify  the  character  of 
Jehovah  as  at  once  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour  ?  Perhaps  it  is  said, 
however,  that  Christ  only  satisfied  justice  for  all  men  partially,  and 
80  far  as  was  needful  to  open  a  door  of  mercy  to  them  ;  to  that  we 
have  to  reply,  first,  that  it  is  something  worse  than  absurd  to  say  that 
the  justice  of  God  can  accept  a  partial  satisfaction  for  siu ;  and, 
secondly,  that  if  Christ's  death  satisfied  justice  so  far  as  to  secure  the 
opening  of  a  door  of  mercy  to  all,  it  has  taken  tlie  price  and  refiised 
the  benefit,  for  it  has  not  opened  the  door  of  mercy  in  any  form  to 
the  benighted  nations  of  the  heathen,  so  long  the  vast  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  truth  is,  the  deatli  of  Christ  either  satisfied  the 
justice  of  God  for  all  or  it  did  not :  if  it  satisfied  the  justice  of  God 
for  all,  then,  as  God  cannot  exact  satisfaction  twice,  none  can  perish  ; 
if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  for  them  that  perish,  then  all 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  salvation  remain  unremoved,  and 
the  double  reference  theory  of  the  atonement  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
2.  It  dishonours  Uie  love  of  God.  Its  upholders  admit  that  Christ's 
dying  for  all  men  was  a  very  marvellous  manifestation  of  Divine  love 
even  to  the  non-elect.  Speaking  before  his  Synod,  as  to  "  what  the 
Son  of  God  has  done,  not  for  the  elect  exclusively,  but  for  sinners  of 
mankind  at  large,"  the  late  Dr.  Balmer  said,  "  The  change  which  He 
has  effected  on  the  condition  of  the  non-elect  is  of  such  magnitude 
that  the  whole  range  of  God's  moral  administration  presents  only  one 
by  which  it  is  surpassed,  for  He  has  brought  them  out  of  a  state,  in 
which  their  eternal  destruction  was  inevitable,  into  a  state  in  which 
they  wiU  *  obtain  salvation  with  eternal  glory,'  provided  only  they  do 
not  refuse  these  inestimable  privileges  and  blessings."  t  This  was 
certainly  saying  a  great  deal  regarding  the  Divine  love  and  beneficence 

*  History  of  Atonement  Controversy,  ut  tupra,  p.  186. 
t  History  of  the  Atonement  Controveray,  ut  mimi,  i^.  ^S^« 
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AS  manifested  toward  the  reprobate;  bat  if  Dr.  Balmer'B  theoiyii 
right,  that  Christ  died  for  them  as  really  as  for  the  elect,  it  wis  a]^ 
iiig  far  too  little.  For  the  Scriptures  everywhere  represent  Gofi 
giving  up  His  own  Sou  to  die  as  the  supreme  and  matchless  exjnr 
sion — the  very  mirror  and  measure  to  the  universe — of  the  infinite 
love  of  U<xi  to  man.  "  God  »o  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  aly 
l)0gottcn  Son  ;  *'  '*  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  hj 
down  hi»  life  for  his  friends  ;  "  ''  God  commcudeth  his  love  toward  n 
in  that,  while  we  were  yet  simiers,  Christ  died  for  us  ;  "  •*  Herein  ii 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  Ho  loved  us,  and  sent  Ha 
Son  to  be  the  pro])iti!ition  for  our  sins."  Read  in  the  light  of  then 
Scriptures,  what  docs  the  theory,  that  God  gave  up  Christ  to  die  for 
all  men,  luean  1  It  moans  that  ho  has  given  the  highest  possible 
ex])rcssion  of  His  love — than  which  He  Himself  cannot  give  a  greater 
— to  all  men  ;  to  a  Jiulas  no  less  than  to  a  John  or  a  Paid ;  to  "the 
vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destiiiction '*  no  less  than  to  **  the  vessds 
of  mercy  wliicli  He  had  afore  j)repared  unto  glory;"  to  the  lort 
myriads  in  the  plai'o  of  wtn;  no  less  than  to  the  redeemed  and  blessed 
8])irils  in  paradise.  It  means  that,  after  loving  coimtless  numbers  in 
every  age,  so  as  to  give  the  Son  of  His  bosom  to  die  for  them,  and  to 
remove  evciy  legal  bar  out  of  the  way  of  their  salvation,  He  has 
either  withheld  from  them  all  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation 
opened  up  for  them  at  such  infinite  expense,  or  has  left  the  knowledge 
to  prove  the  means  only  of  aggmvating  their  condenmation  and 
deepening  thcii*  ctcnial  misery.  Can  we  believe  that  regarding  the 
love  of  Gcni,  which  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  as  His  own 
being  1  Can  we  believe,  that,  after  opening  a  way  for  itself  to  every 
lost  sinner  of  Adam's  race  through  the  bleeding  pores  and  pierced 
heart  of  His  Incarnate  Son,  it  should  all  at  once  stop  short,  and  deny 
to  the  most  of  them  the  saving  grace — the  mere  grace  to  believe — it 
Ciin  now  legally  bestow,  an<l  without  which  the  whole  tremendous 
sacrifice  is  to  them  unavailing  1  No !  we  prefer  to  believe,  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  that  "  He  that  sjmred  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?" 

3.  It  destroi/s  the  revcalctf  relation  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the 
cnvenant  of  redenijftioit.  Such  is  the  advance  of  thought,  in  these 
days  of  progress,  that  men  who  have  taught  the  theology  of  the 
**  covenants  '*  during  the  best  of  their  lifetime,  both  firom  the  pulpit 
and  the  professorial  chair,  arc  now  discarding  it,  as  an  "old"  theology, 
''which  has  well  served  its  day."*     We  strongly  suspect  that  were 

*  See  an  artide  in  British  and  Fanvjn  EvangeliccU  Review  for  October,  undentood 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Editor. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  covenants  not  plainly  incompatible  with  this 
double  reference  theory  of  the  atonement,  which  threatens  to  be 
■omewhat  of  a  bar  in  the  way  of  a  proposed  ecclesiastical  union,  it 
would  have  been  judged  to  be  sufficiently  in  harmony  with  Scripture 
and  with  our  Standards  to  have  served  a  little  longer.  But  if  it  has 
served  its  day,  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  must  have 
served  their  day  too,  and  so  also  must  many  such  utterances  as  the 
following  from  an  older  Book^  of  which,  however,  it  is  said  that  it 
**  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever  " : — *'  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my 
diosen "  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  3) ;  "I  will  give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people  ^  (Isaiah  xlix.  8) ;  ''  Neither  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be 
removed  "  (Isaiah  liv.  10);  "He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant" 
(Heb.  viii.  6). 

Now,  everywhere  in  Scripture,  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  atone- 
ment made  by  His  death  are  represented  as  originating  solely  and 
exclusively  in,  and  conditioned  solely  and  exclusively  by,  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  between  the  Father  and  Him  as  the  Representative 
and  Surety  of  those  whom  the  Father  gave  Him.  Does  He  in  dying 
shed  His  blood  ? — it  is  "  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant " 
(Heb.  xiii.  20).  Does  He  in  dying  mediate  between  God  and  man  1 — 
then  in  that,  as  in  all  His  mediatory  acts,  He  is  "  Jesus  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant "  (Heb.  xii.  24).  Does  He  in  dying  make  His 
soul  an  ofifering  for  sin] — it  is  to  fulfil  the  condition  and  win  the 
promised  reward  of  the  covenant  which  is  exhibited  so  plainly  and 
unmistakably  in  the  words — "  When  Thou  shalt  make  His  soul  an 
offering  for  sin.  He  shall  see  His  seed.  He  shall  prolong  His  days,  and 
the  pleasiire  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied."  (Isaiah  liii.  10,  11.) 
In  short,  it  is  impossible,  holding  by  the  Word  of  Grod,  to  dissever  the 
death  of  Christ,  as  an  atonement  for  sin,  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
eternal  covenant,  out  of  which  alone  it  arose,  and  by  which  alone  its 
design  and  results  were  determined.  But  how  completely  does  this 
double  reference  theory,  viewed  as  making  the  death  of  Christ  an 
atonement  for  all  men,  dissever  it !  Was  the  blood  that  He  shed  for 
all  men  "  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,"  which  brought  Him 
again  from  the  dead  as  the  "  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  all 
His  sheep  in  Him  and  with  Him  1  His  presentation  to  God  of  His 
blood  on  the  cross  on  behalf  of  all  men,  must  have  been  an  act  of 
mediation  on  behalf  of  all  men,  and  did  He  perform  this  act  for  all  as 
"  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,"  the  Surety-performer  of 
its  conditions,  the  Administrator  of  all  its  blessings  ?  His  travail  of 
Boul  in  Gethsemane  and  on  the  cross  was,  it  is  alleged,  undergone 
<m  behalf  of  eveiy  human  being ;  yet  in  the  wor4  ot  Wi^  o^\Xi-^^'^ 
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covenant  God  has  promised  Him  that  as  the  fruit  of  the  traTail  of  His 
soul,  He  shall  infallibly  sec  His  seed  and  be  satisfied  :  does  He  then 
see  His  seed — does  He  realise  the  promised  satisfaction  and  gladnes 
of  His  heart — if,  as  we  must  believe,  the  majority  of  those  fx  iD 
of  whom  He  ecjually  bore  the  pangs  of  His  soul  travail,  continne 
the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  perish  for  ever  1  Most  plainly,  if  Chiitt 
died  for  all  men,  His  death  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  everlastixig 
covenant ;  and  consequently  He  did  not  die,  as  Paul  affirms  He  did, 
"  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

4.   It  emjities  Uie  atonement  of  Christ  of  all  intrinsic  ejicacy  tad 
redeeming  value.     It  afhrms  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  removed 
the  legal  bars  in  the  way  of  the  salvation  of  all  men.     That  is,  if 
words  have  nieimiug,  it  satisfied  the  law  and  the  justice  of  God, 
e(]ually  on  l>cha]f  of  those  who  perish  and  of  those  who  are  saved. 
Mf>Ht  plainly,  then,  its  j >owor  to  save  does  not  lie  in  any  efficacy  or 
value  inherent  in  itself,  as  a  satisfaction  for  sin.     Since  it  does  not 
save  myriads  for  whom  it  Siitisfied,  its  power  to  save  must  reside  in 
somethin*^  altojirethor  outside  and  apart  from  itself,  which  renders  its 
s;itisfactiou  availing  and   infiuential  to  save  one  and  not  another. 
According  tt)  iVrminians  tiiat  something  is  the  will  of  the  sinner 
choosing  to  Ikj  saved   through  the  atonement.     According  to  Dr. 
Brown  and  his  followers,  it  is  the  apj>ointment  of  God  determining 
that  the  elect  shall  actually  be  saved  through  the  atonement.     But 
according  to  both  parties,  the  atonement  has  no  intrinsic  value  to 
redeem,  and  no  intrinsic  efficacy  to  save,  in  itself.     Is  that  in  har- 
mony with  Scripture  ]     Does  Scripture  not  teach  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  that  of  a  Divine  person,  offering  Himself  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  without  spot  to  GikI,  has  an  infinite  intrinsic  efficacy  to  take  away 
sin,  and  reconcile  sinnei-s  to  ( iod  1   Does  it  not  ascribe  an  inherent  value 
and  preciousness  to  the  blood  of  Christ  to  ransom  all  for  whom  it  was 
shed  when  it  sjiys,  "  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  Lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot?"     Nay,  does  it  not  eveijwhero 
8i)oak  of  Christ's  death  as  itself  the  redemption  and  the  reconciliation 
of  His  people,  in  many  such  j)as8age8  as  the  following : — "  Christ  hath 
redeemed  us  from  the  ciu*se  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  m" 
(Gal.  iii.  1.3);  **That  through  death  He  might  destroy  him,  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them  who  throu^ 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  "  (Heh.  iL,  14, 
15) ;  "  If  when  we  were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  His  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by 
His  lifel"   (Rom.   v.,   10.)     We   admit   the  necessity  of  a   Divine 
appointment  to  make  Chiist'E  bloodskoddiT^N^vd  %s^d  \|leadahle  in 
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law  as  the  price  of  His  people's  redemption^  but  it  is  because,  as  the 
bloodshedding  of  a  Divine  and  all-worthj  victim,  it  possesses  infinite 
yalue  and  efficacy  in  itself  to  redeem,  that  God  appointed  it ;  that  He 
is  just  and  honoured  in  accepting  it ;  that  it  declares  '^  His  rigJUeouS" 
ne88y  that  He  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  beUeveth  in 
Jesus.*' 

5.  It  tends  to  a  false  and  unscriptural  faith.  It  presents  an  inade- 
quate and  unauthorised  object  of  faith.  According  to  the  holders  of 
this  theory,  the  universal  relation  of  the  atonement  is  the  basis  of  the 
universal  call  of  the  Gospel.  Christ  has  died  alike  for  all,  and  there- 
fore all  alike  are  invited  and  warranted  to  receive  Him.  In  that  case, 
it  is  only  what  the  atonement  has  done  and  procured  for  all — only 
what  it  contains  for  each  and  every  sinner  of  mankind — that  each  is 
invited  and  encouraged  to  receive.  And  what  is  that  ?  It  is  salva- 
bility;  it  is  the  possibility  of  salvation;  it  is  such  a  possibility  of 
salvation  as  was  procured  for  countless  numbers  now  in  hell.  This 
meagre  and  most  precarious  possibility  of  salvation  is  all  which  those 
who  rest  the  universal  call  on  universal  atonement  have,  according  to 
their  principles,  to  offer  to  the  guilty  and  the  perishing.  Does  this 
meet  the  wants  of  suchi  Will  the  faith  of  it  still  the  cry  of  the 
awakened,  and  the  sin-stricken  1  Will  it  transmute  the  stinging 
self-accusings,  the  restless  fears,  the  unsatisfied  cravings  into  peace 
and  joy  in  believing  ?  Or  is  it  what  the  gospel  of  love  really  offers  in 
answer  to  the  piercing  cry,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1 "  Does  it 
tell  the  sinner  who  is  crying  thus,  "  Christ  has  died  for  all  men,  and 
therefore  you  may  believe  that  He  has  died  for  you  %  "  Does  it  thus 
meet,  and  we  may  say  mock  his  cry,  by  teUing  him  that  Christ  has  done 
for  him  what  He  has  done  equally  for  all  the  lost  in  the  place  of  woe  % 
No !  it  offers  him  a  whole  C'hrist,  and  a  whole  salvation  in  Christ,  for 
his  immediate  acceptance.  It  offers  him  Christ  in  all  the  merits  of 
His  obedience  to  be  his  title  to  life,  as  well  as  Christ  in  all  the  merits 
of  His  sufferings  to  be  his  ransom  from  death ;  it  offers  him  Christ  as 
his  ever-living  advocate  with  the  Father,  as  well  as  Christ  the  pro- 
pitiation for  his  sins ;  it  offers  him  Christ,  not  merely  as  dead,  but  as 
alive  again,  and  alive  for  evermore — not  merely  as  delivered  for  our 
offences,  but  as  raised  again  for  our  justification — not  merely  as  pro- 
curing a  possibility  of  salvation,  but  Himself,  a  personal,  loving, 
almighty  Saviour,  having  in  Himself  all  fulness  of  righteousness,  all 
fulness  of  life,  all  fulness  of  sanctifying  grace,  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,  that  out  of  His  fulness  sinners  such  as  he  may 
receive,  and  grace  for  grace.  This  is  what  the  Gospel  offers  to  eveiy  ^ 
sinner,  even  what  every  sinner  needs,  not  some  effect  of  Christ'^i  ^viJ^fl 
posed  death  for  all  which  secures  nothing  to  any,  but  CV"  ''^* 
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as  made  of  God  unto  sinners^  ''wisdom,  and  righteouaness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption."  And  to  call  upon  sinners  to  mt 
their  faith  on  some  universal  and  utterly  ineffectual  reference  of 
Christ's  death,  instead  of  calling  on  them  to  appropriate  Christ,  the 
living  and  allsufficient  Saviour,  what  is  this,  but  to  set  before  them  a 
false  and  delusive  object  of  faith — for  bread  to  give  them  a  stone,  for 
a  fish  to  give  them  a  serpent )  We  do  not  say  those  who  found  the 
Gospel  call  on  the  universal  relation  of  the  atonement  do  reaUy  ofo 
sinners  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  no  more  than  what  that 
universal  relation  implies  and  procures ;  but  in  consistency  with  their 
theory  they  have  really  no  more  to  offer,  and  by  that  fiact  thor 
theory  is  condemned. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  further  remarks  on  this  double 
reference  theory,  particularly  in  connection  with  Dr.  Brown's  views 
regarding  a  double  substitution,  but  want  of  space  forbida  And  we 
trust  we  have  said  enough  to  put  our  readers  effectually  on  their 
guard  against  it  as  a  theory  as  inconsistent  and  shallow  as  it  is 
unscriptiu*al  and  dangeroua 
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The  lUturrectum  of  the  Dead:  Its  Design,  Manner,  and  Results.  In  an  BxposUim 
of  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cochrane,  A.lLt 
Cupar-Fif  e.    William  Blackwood  &  Somi,  Edinburgh  and  London.     1869. 

Almost  every  person  of  a  reflecting  turn  of  mind  has  his  own  &yourite 
speculations  on  the  subjects  that  may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  border- 
land of  revelation,  where  it  passes  across  into  the  dark  realms  of  the 
unknown.  The  author  of  this  volume  has  his :  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  have  them  ;  but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  complain  that  he  has 
imported  them  so  largely  into  his  exposition  of  this  magnificent 
passage  of  the  Word  of  God.  No  doubt  the  subject  exposed  him  to 
great  temptation,  but  we  fear  he  has  yielded  too  readily  to  the 
temptation,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  resisted  it.  Few  but  himself 
would  have  found  in  this  chapter  ground  for  insisting  strongly,  and 
with  much  iteration,  on  the  notion  that  the  future  heaven  of  the 
glorified  shall  be  nothing  else  than  this  earth,  purified  and  restored 
to  its  paradisiacal  state.  Not  many,  in  the  words  "Every  man  in 
his  own  order,"  would  have  discovered  the  doctrine  that  the  resurrec- 
tion shall  not  be  instantaneous,  but  an  epoch  of  some  duration ;  that 
like  the  work  of  creation  it  shall  bo  accomplished  gradually,  and  by 
successive  acts ;  that  the  more  eminent  of  the  holy  dead  shall  rise 
first,  then  the  less  eminent,  and  so  on,  till  last  of  all  the  wicked  come 
forth  to  meet  their  doom.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  necessary,  even 
though  our  author*8  interpretation  o^  ecix^Aiim  tftxtcAva.  >i)ftfe  ^^snk^x^t  Vj^ 
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correct,  which  we  do  not  think  is  the  case,  that  he  sliould  have  given 
such  prominence  all  through  his  exposition  to  the  opinion  that  the 
resurrection  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  the  same  material  bodies 
they  have  now;  composed  of  the  same  solid  tissues  of  bone  and 
muscle,  and  flesh  and  skin ;  supported  in  the  same  way  by  eating  and 
drinking,  digesting  and  assimilating ;  and  passing  through  the  same 
processes  of  waste  and  repair.  No  one  can  find  fault  witJi  the  author 
for  entertaining  himself  with  such  speculations  as  to  a  material  and 
physical  heaven,  but  we  regret  that  he  attaches  such  importance  to 
them,  as  to  have  so  far  overlaid  with  them  the  grand  inspired  teach- 
ings of  this  chapter.  We  do  not  think  that  the  tendency  of  these 
days  is  to  be  too  much  captivated  with  a  spiritual  and  etherud  heaven. 
We  rather  fear  the  tendency  is  just  the  other  way,  and  that  the  age 
is  too  material. 

Were  we  to  go  into  detail,  we  could  point  out  various  things  which 
we  take  to  be  faulty  in  statement  and  in  argument.  When  Mr. 
Cochrane  says,  p.  28,  that  "  the  whole  and  entire  amount  of  hell- 
agonies  which  the  sins  of  all  His  people  merited  were  literally  by 
Christ  endured,"  he  surely  does  not  take  into  account  the  boundless 
worth  and  value  which  the  Divinity  of  Christ's  person  imparted  to 
His  sufiferings,  and  which  rendered  His  endiirance  an  adequate  satis- 
faction for  human  sin,  without  the  need  of  its  literally  amounting  to 
all  the  eternal  agonies  of  hell.  But  that  is  nothing  so  exceptionable 
as  what  we  find  on  p.  137,  where  he  expounds  the  words,  "even  so 
in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive,"  to  mean,  that  the  Redeemer  holds 
"towards  the  entire  human  species  a  relation  which  is  the  exact  coimter- 
part  of  oiu"  first  father  Adam."  No  doubt  in  an  after  part  of  the 
volume  he  shows  that  he  holds  the  orthodox  behef,  that  the  death 
which  is  by  Adam  and  the  life  which  is  by  Christ  extend  only  to  the 
"  all "  whom  they  respectively  represented,  but  that  only  leaves  the 
less  excuse  for  his  giving  utterance  to  a  statement  in  itself  so  false 
and  erroneous.  We  utterly  dissent,  too,  from  his  interpretation  of 
the  words  "  natural "  and  "  spiritual "  in  the  afl&rmation,  "  it  is  sown 
a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body."  Of  course,  we  can  easily 
see  how  the  ordinary  view  that  "natural"  means  adapted  to  the 
animal  life,  and  that  "  spiritual "  means  adapted  to  the  rational  and 
immortal  principle  of  oiu*  nature  and  to  the  higher  life  of  heaven,  will 
not  square  with  his  favourite  view,  that  the  resurrection  body  shall  be 
really  an  animal  body,  consisting  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  needing  to 
be  sustained  by  food,  and  drink,  and  rest.  He  therefore  argues  at 
length  to  prove  that  "natural"  means  a  body  which  is  under  the 
control  of  the  propensities  of  the  flesh,  or  the  carnal  and  depraved 
nature,  and  that  "  spiritual "  refers  to  a  body  which  is  animated  and 
controlled  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  any  one  who  turns  up  the  Greek 
Testament  will  see  that  the  word  rendered  "  natural "  is  not  the  word 
which  is  everywhere  employed  to  denote  the  flesh,  or  the  carnal  and 
depraved  nature.  It  is  a  word  w^hich  simply  means,  "  pertaining  to  i 
the  animal  life  or  soul."  And  what  the  passage  evidently  teaches  is^  \ 
that  the  resurrection  \)odLj  of  the  saint  shall  be  iree  feoxxi  «}\  ^rnxsisX 
groasneaa,  wants,  appetites,   and  liablenesa   to  deceoy,  «ixA  ^   ""  ""  * 
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adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  spiritual  and  immortal  nature  tint 
shall  animate  it. 

But  while  frankly  saying  all  this,  we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sappoeed 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  commend.  The  author  is  deaiij 
a  man  of  evangelical  views,  and  of  considerable  powers  of  thou^t  uA 
expression.  He  has  studied  the  chapter  careAdly,  and  has  grrm  a 
new  translation  and  paraphrase  of  it,  with  critical  notes,  in  an  appen- 
dix. Some  of  his  discourses  are  very  good ;  and  had  he  been  ten 
concerned  to  prove  the  materiality  of  the  future  abode  and  the  bodi« 
of  the  glorified,  and  aimed  more  at  bringing  out  simply  and  in  juster 
proportion  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  they  would  all  have  been  better. 


Heavenly  Love  and  Earthly  Echoet.  By  a  Glaagow  MerohAnt,  Author  of  "Ac 
lUatons  of  Hope,**  *«  The  Chrittian't  Triumph,^  '*/  mu9i  keep  ikU  .VWuf,"  ft& 
Edinburgh :  EdmooBton  k  Douglas.    1870. 

We  have  read  this  little  volume  with  unmingled  satisfaction.     This 
"Glasgow  Merchant"  is  evidently  one  who  maintains  a  profitable 
commerce  with  a  higher  mart  than  those  of  earth,  and  he  here  bringB 
forth  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.     Sound  and  evangelioiJ 
in  doctrine,  rich  in  Scriptural  allusion  and  apt  quotation,  wise  and 
sometimes  thoughtful  in  sentiment,  abounding  in  appropriate  anec- 
dotes gathered  from  a  wide  range  of  reading,  unaffected  and  gracefiil 
in  stylo,  the  chief  charm  of  his  compositions,  nevertheless,  is  the 
warmth  and  geniality  of  Christian  feeling  which  pervades  thenL     He 
plainly  writes  out  of  the  abundance  of  a  full  and  feeling  heart ;  he 
speaks  that  he  may  be  refreshed ;  and  there  is  a  sweet  and  sonny 
cheerfulness  in  his  religion  which  makes  it  veiy  attractive,  and  says 
more  plainly  than  words  could  do,  **  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  do  yoa 
good."     Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  cheerfulness  is,  that  he  is  a  zealous 
Christian  worker ;  there  are  throughout  the  book  not  a  few  striking 
records  of  the  dying  experience  of  young  persons  who  appear  to  have 
been  spiritually  benefited  by  his  instructions  and  efforts;  one  can 
easily  see  that  he  "  sows  l)eside  all  waters,"  and  that  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  such,  in  the  happy,  healthy 
influence  it  has  reflexly  on  himself  as  well  as  in  the  fniit  it  has 
yielded,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  to  others. 

Heavenly  Love  and  Earthly  Echoes,  the  title  of  the  book,  describes 
the  first  and  longest  of  the  papers  which  compose  it.  It  illustrates 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as  exhibited  under  the  relationships  of 
Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Bridegroom,  and  Husband.  Then  it  makes 
us  hear  the  earthly  echoes  which  respond  to  that  love  in  the  heart  of 
the  believer,  under  the  relationships  of  children,  of  younger  brotheis 
and  sisters,  of  the  bride,  of  the  wife.  In  the  next  paper,  "The  Culbin 
Sands,"  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  once  extensive  and  fertile  barony  of  Culbin,  on  the  sliorcs  of 
the  Moray  Frith,  under  the  mpid  encroachment  of  the  sands  drifted 
over  it  by  the  wind,  which  is  made  the  biisis  of  very  profitable  reflec- 
tion on  the  value  of  Christ  as  a  Refvi\i,e  «csid  1*otUo\]l.  The  "  Kisses  of 
His  mouth  "  is  a  delightful  tractate,  \>to^\^\^  \\\\\^\xv\.\ft\>B>3  V(i^^<sql\3^ 
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>m  Christian  experienee,  on  the  uttenmoes  of  Christ's  Iotb,  as 

splaying  their  marvellous  power  in  conversion,  and  in  the  seasons 

adversity,  of  conflict,  and  of  death.     From  a  smes  of  ^'  Conversa- 

»ns  concerning  prayer  and  some  phases  of  Christian  experience/'  we 

ote  the  following  narrative.      It  may  be  helpful  to  some  soul 

-uggling  in  the  coils  of  the  Tempter : — 

'  The  cage  referred  to  was  that  of  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  gentleman  who 
s  for  many  Tears  before  his  death  a  zealous  Sabbath  school  teacher^  and  an  elder 
a  Presbyterian  Church.  As  with  myself,  his  entrance  on  the  Chnitian  lifts  wat 
sasant,  and  not  till  years  had  passed  had  he  to  travel  throiu;h  dense  dooda  of 
rkness  and  conflict.  Before  his  lellowmen  his  walk  was  on  the  whole  consistent ;  and 
ingof  rather  an  ardent,  impulsive  nature,  he  was  too  apt  to  yield  to  worldly  influences. 
"  He  had  thus  often  to  confess  on  his  knees  his  shortcomings  and  tranttresaionB. 
;ainst  the  plagues  of  his  own  heart  he  at  such  times  appealed  to  his  rather  in 
aven.  He  spread  them  out,  and  wept  over  them,  at  the  throne  of  grace,  and 
treated  pardon  for  past  offences,  ana  help  for  the  time  to  oome.  FTe<raently, 
wever,  he  became  unwatchful,  and  then  he  was  so  far  overcome  of  eiril ;  out  ms 
mediate  return  to  God  prevented  any  continued  loss  of  faith  and  hope. 
"  For  a  period  of  years  these  ups  and  downs  marked  the  life  of  my  friend.  On  the 
lole  he  was  gaining  in  the  battle  against  his  besetting  sins.    At  times,  however, 

wondered  whether  he  should  ever  conquer  entirelv ;  but  he  had  little  fear  as  to 
bimate  viotoiy,  so  long  as  he  kept  his  eye  firmly  fixed  on  Jesus.  Whenever  he 
ed  to  walk  in  his  own  strength,  he  was  taught  by  bitter  experience  that  in  himself 
ere  was  no  stability. 

"  At  lenffth,  having  one  day  neglected  in  a  particular  matter  his  duty  to  God,  he 
11  under  aeener  convictions  of  gmlt  than  he  had  ever  experienced  before.    His  sins 

heart  and  life,  from  childhood  upward,  were  set  in  OTder  before  his  eyes.  Hie 
ameful  disobedience  and  ingratitude,  his  transgressions  against  li^t  and  against 
re,  were  pressed  home.  His  apparently  small  success  in  bringing  sinners  to  Christ 
is  charged  to  his  worldly  confonnity  and  want  of  puritv  in  heart.  Outward  dr- 
mstances  tended  to  deepen  the  distress,  and  it  increased  day  by  day.  Then  came 
nous  questionings.  *  Cfan  you  be  a  Christian  at  all  ?  If  so,  whv  these  frequent 
paes  into  worldly  courses  during  so  many  years  ?  Surely  your  pronssion  of  reugion 
M  been  all  a  sham  ? ' 

**  The  conflict  deepened.  One  night  my  friend  was  alone  in  his  house.  He  sat 
editating  on  his  condition.  It  seemed  as  if  some  beingwere  whispering  into  hii 
r,  the  suggestions  were  so  plainly  put  before  his  mind.  They  were  to  this  effect : — 
fou  a  Sabbath  school  teacher !  You  an  elder  of  the  Church  !  You  trying  to  bring 
hers  to  Christ !  You  are  only  dishonouring  the  Saviour  and  the  Chur(£  by  your 
ofession  !  You  have  a  corrupt,  unchanged  heart !  Look  at  your  past  life,  as  God 
es  it,  and  say  if  you  have  not  been  deceiving  evervbodv,  and  yourself  as  weU  1 
ive  up,  hypocrite  !  Resign  your  offices  in  the  Church  ana  Sabbath  school  1  Hake 
)  more  false  professions !  Get  out  from  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  and  dia- 
»nour  God  no  longer  ! ' 

"  My  friend  was  exceedingly  distressed.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  found  no  relief, 
e  wept  and  endeavoured  to  make  supplication,  but  no  ray  of  li^ht  pierced  the 
oom.  His  conscience,  too,  echoed  every  accusation,  and  he  was  mdeed  self-eon- 
mined.  Yet  he  struggled  to  get  hold  of  Christ,  ana  cling  to  Him.  To  return  to 
le  world  was  to  perish.  To  remain  in  sadness  and  darkness  waa  to  fall  into  despur. 
e  could  go  onl^  to  the  one  Helper ;  and  yet  the  Lord  seemed  as  if  He  had  shut  up 
le  bowels  of  His  compassion. 

**  Some  hours  passed  away  amid  attempts  to  pray ;  but  they  were  fruitless,  so  far 
I  attaining  comfort  was  concerned.  The  accusations  were  pouring  unceasingly  into 
y  friend's  soul,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  given  over  to  death.  It  was  long  past 
le  usual  time  for  retiring,  and,  as  a  duty,  he  at  length  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep, 
be  voice  spoke  louder  than  before,  *  Give  up,  hypocrite  !  Pollute  God*s  house  no 
ore  by  your  presence  !  You  never  came  honestly  to  Christ  for  yourself !  Dis- 
mour  Him  no  more  by  pretending  to  invite  others  to  Him  !  * 

'*  Mj  poor  friend  was  almost  at  nis  wit's  end.     He  was  bedewing  his  pillow  with 
lars,  and  still  striving  to  cry  for  pardon  and  deliverance  from  his  righteously  offended 
od.     He  realised  God's  holiness  more  than  ever  before,  and  felt  himself  more  awfully 
le  than  language  could  describe  ;  yet  he  was  not  willing  to  give  up  all  hope  or  ceaae 
ying  to  benefit  others.     More  intensely  than  ever  the  words  rung  in  the  ears  oC  Ua    I 
*art,  *  Wretched,  hypocritical  worldling,  defile  the  Chriatiaii  aaa«iix)\!S^  ilo  Vk'UMtX 
hendoD  all  your  prof cBsiom !    Mock  God  no  more,  for  you  at^  oeTtsJ^'j  «v^^^  '*^^-*" 
§d  to  perdition  I  * 
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"  Somehow  my  friend  got  power  to  reply  to  the  aoovier.  The  words  he  employed 
were  to  this  effect : — '  ALw  I  it  is  all  too  true,  that  I  am  to  very  wicked,  ana  have 
■imied  to  grievooaly.  The  hlood  of  Christ  can,  however,  cleanse  even  me,  and  I  will 
ti^  to  seek  the  pardon  and  the  parity  I  need  from  Jesus.  But  if  I  am  to  perish,  I 
will  perish  entreating  sinners  to  flee  to  the  Saviour.  I  will  not  give  up  trying  to  hcjp 
others  on  to  heaven,  even  if  I  must  go  to  hell  myself.' 

**  That  was  the  turning-point  of  my  friend's  deliverance.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
spiritual  foe,  that  had  been  close  beside  him  all  that  afternoon  and  night,  then  took 
his  departure ;  and  from  that  hour  my  friend  attained  greater  strength  aeainst  his 
besetting  sins.  He  was  enabled  to  walk  more  humbly  and  doeelv  with  God,  and  was 
much  more  blessed  than  before  in  benefiting  the  souls  committed  to  his  oare. 

" '  I  should  think  your  friend's  experience  was  rather  extraordinary/  said  Mr. 
Millisnui. 

"  *1  daresay  it  was  rather  uncommon,*  was  Mr.  Bruce's  answer.  'But  msny 
Christians  have  similar  conflicts,  though  perhaps  not  so  definite  or  protraeted.  I  am 
certain,  however,  of  this,  that  in  the  fight  against  sin,  every  honest  follower  of  Jesui 
has  occasionally  a  severe  struggle,  which  is  all  the  more  bitter  and  prolonged,  if  the 
evil  suggestion  has  found  the  slightest  welcome.'  ** 

The  author  next  furnishes  some  **  Divine  Recipes  for  promoting 
spiritual  health  and  happiness.''  We  had  intended  to  quote  part  of 
the  exposition  of  one  of  them,  and  may  afterwards  transfer  it  to  our 
pages.  Meanwhile  we  can  commend  them  to  such  as  have  spiritual 
life,  as  supplying  tonics  sure,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  reinvigorate 
the  soul  when  languishing  and  sickly.  On  the  other  papers  we  have 
not  space  to  remark,  but  very  cordially  recommend  the  volume  to  our 
readers,  as  one  much  fitted  to  commend  religion  to  the  young,  to  cheer 
and  help  the  tempted  and  desponding,  and  indeed  to  have  a  wholesome 
influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all. 


The  Council  at  Rome  for  War  with  the  Lamb  :  The  Plan  of  Battle  and  our  Preamra 
turn  to  mitt  it.    By  Rev.  A.  Moody  Stuart.    London :  J.  Nisbet  ft  Oo.    186w. 

This  is  a  discourse  foimded  on  the  words,  ''  They  overcame  him  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death."  Rev.  xii.  11.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  ordinary  sermon.  It  is  the  production  of  a  man  who,  more  than 
many,  has  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do.  Free  from  harshness  and  extravagance,  calm  and  solemn  and 
large-hearted  in  sentiment,  it  is  at  the  same  time  faithful  and  arous- 
ing. On  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  he  reasons  to  prove, 
that  the  decreeing  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  Pope,  is  likely  greatly  to  advance  the  idolatry  and 
the  priesthood  which  are  the  main  pillars  of  Rome.  He  says,  ''  As 
the  worship  of  Mary  in  heaven  is  advanced  by  her  augmented  honours, 
so  the  Church's  adherence  and  attachment  to  the  Pope  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  this  access  of  honour,  and  still  more  of  power."  And 
again  he  says  : — 

"  If  in  the  depths  of  the  unseen  there  be  no  spirit  moving  the  people  to  welcome 
the  fresh  usurpation  over  them  that  is  contemplated  in  the  Coimcil,  to  rejoioe  in  it 
as  a  gain  and  honour  to  themselves,  then  Papal  infallibility  is  found  at  fault  in  the 
very  act  of  grasping  its  new  power.  But  if  there  is  such  a  spirit  working,  and 
stirring  many  hearts  to  meet  him,  as  thus  satisfying  their  yearning  for  an  unbounded 
passive  obedience  to  a  supreme  spiritual  power  on  earth,  then  those  children  of  this 
world  are  wise  in  their  generation  when  they  assemble  to  promulgate  the  bold  and 
blasphemous  decree.  For  the  love  of  entire  subjection  to  a  visible  spiritual  power 
is  A  deep  passion  in  the  hearts  of  m.en,  «xA  v^t\i«^^%  ca.'^nkA&  oil  \i«\s^t  oAUfia  into 
greater  vigour  and  fuller  action  than  ihe  wotVCi  Vaa  ^nw  's^^.  'STtoasftaftA^ 
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While  80  many  of  the  Church's  watchmen  are  provrng  themselveB 
''dumb  dogs  that  cannot  bark/'  and  others  are  lulling  men  asleep 
'with  cries  of ''  Peace  when  there  is  no  peace/'  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
a  man  like  Mr.  Stuart  soimding  forth  no  uncertain  alann  as  to  the 
growing  danger  from  the  progress  of  Popery  in  our  own  country.  He 
clearly  indicates  his  conviction  that  Popery  is  likely  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  in  Britain ;  that  when  it  does  so  it  shall  persecute,  as  it 
always  has  done;  and  that  it  shall  probably  be  overthrown,  as  it 
always  has  been,  only  through  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  foUowers 
of  the  Lamb,  even  unto  martyrdom.  We  quote  the  following  para- 
graph for  its  truth  and  suggestiveness,  though  we  hope  not  a  few  of 
our  readers  will  get  this  pamphlet  for  themselves : — 

"  The  prevaleiice  of  Popei^  in  this  oountiy,  although  not  regarded  at  the  probable, 
was  oonceived  of  as  a  poMibfe  fruit  of  our  ooncesaions.  by  those  who  advocated  them ; 
and  it  waa  argued  that  tuch  a  prospect  should  not  oe  held  as  a  burier,  even  if  we 
were  to  give  the  Boman  Catholics  the  highest  places  of  honour  and  influence  in  the 
countxy.  *  Qive  them/  it  was  said,  *  the  ear  of^  royalty  itself,  and  give  us  the  Bible, 
and  with  it  alone  we  will  overthrow  the  wide-spread  error.'  But  such  a  victory  is 
one  which  the  mere  Word  of  God  has  never  ^et  obtained^  and  we  have  no  assurance 
that  it  ever  wilL  Rome's  first  step  on  attaining  power  will  be  to  suppress  the  Bible ; 
but  grant  it  free,  yet  in  the  great  periods  of  the  Church's  history,  the  Bible  alone 
has  never  achieved  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  against  a  hostile  priesthood  and  an 
adverse  State.  It  has  always  oeen  the  wonl  of  the  testimony,  sosled  by  the  blood 
of  witnesses,  that  has  overcome  in  such  a  conflict.  When  the  gospel  first  si»ead  In 
Jerusalem  and  Judea,  against  the  power  of  the  priesthood  of  Levi,  it  was  not  with- 
out the  blood  of  Stephen  and  James,  and  '  great  havoc  of  the  Church.'  Tt  triumphed 
again  over  the  heathen  priesthood  and  through  the  Bcmian  empire,  but  it  was  with 
the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  a  noble  army  of  martyrs.  The  third  triumph  at  the 
Reformation,  over  the  priesthood  of  Rome,  upheld  by  kingly  power,  was  still  by  a 
conflict  unto  death.  In  each  case  the  victory  was  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by 
the  Word  of  Grod,  along  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus.  My  text,  as  written 
out  in  the  history  of  the  past,  has  never  yet  suffered  the  omission  of  ii»  final  clause : 
and  we  have  no  warrant  to  conclude  that  this  clause  will  be  blotted  out  in  the  record 
of  the  future  victory — '  They  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.' " 


The  Experience  of  Restored  Captwee :  being  an  ExpaUion  of  P»alm  csexri.  By  Robert 
S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  minister  of  Free  St.  George's,  Edii^burgh.  Delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  church  on  24th  October,  1869.  Edinburgh :  John  Madaren, 
ranees  Street. 

Dr.  Candlish's  exposition  of  this  psalm  is  ingenious  and  striking.  He 
views  the  three  parts  into  which  the  psalm  naturally  divides  itself,  as 
each  containing  what  was  felt  to  be  a  ground  of  despondency  by  the 
restored  captives^  and  as  each  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  exercise 
of  their  reviving  faith.  They  were  cast  down  because  their  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon  had  not  accomplished  for  them  all  which,  at  first, 
they  expected  it  to  do ;  but  they  are  comforted  by  the  faith  of  the 
reality  and  glory  of  that  deliverance,  as  having  drawn  fi*om  the  very 
heathen  the  confession,  '^  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them." 
They  were  discouraged  because  of  the  hostile  assaults  and  manifold 
troubles  they  encountered  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem ;  but  they  encourage 
themselves  to  believe  and  pray  that  He  who  had  turned  their  capti- 
vity, would  turn  it  "as  the  streams  in  the  south,"  by  fresh  acts  of 
deliverance,  again  and  again.  They  found  it  a  Yiaxd  aii<\  ^oxto^v^vi^ 
task  to  restore  fruitfulness  to  the  long  barren  and  'vtxaled  ^'^  \  \3kA 
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they  strengthen  themaelves  in  the  aaeurance  that  **  they  that  bov  m 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy."  In  the  body  of  his  disoonrse  Dr.  Candliali 
applies  the  psalm,  thus  expounded,  to  the  case  of  the  indiYidual 
Christian,  showing  that  there  are  three  causes  of  despond^icy  pre- 
cisely analogous  by  which  he  may  be  borne  down,  and  illustrating  si 
some  length  the  three-fold  exercise  of  £uth  to  which,  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  is  called.  Considering  the  occasion  of  the  disoourae,  and 
the  subject  of  the  psalm,  one  would  have  expected  him  to  make 
special  application  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  pealm  to  the 
Church  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  circiunstances  of  Uie  Church  at 
the  present  day.  One  feels  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  want  of  such 
application  by  his  statement  that  he  had  intended  to  make  it,  and  by 
the  mere  outline  he  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he  might  have 
carried  it  out  Still  it  might  have  unduly  extended  the  discourse, 
and  one  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  missed  a  w(»d  of  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  in  its  bearings  on  individual  experience  as  here 
given,  the  beauty  and  edifying  nature  of  which  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  sentences  : — 


(( 


I  am  no  deep  and  vast  ocean  exulting  in  the  fulnen  of  unfathomed  and 
anmeaanred  waters,  under  the  smiles  or  the  storms  of  heaven.  I  am  no  grand 
Euphrates,  rolling  on  in  flowing  flood,  in  resistless  tide,  through  sterile  wastes  and 
gigantic  cities— never  weary,  never  dndned.  I  am  as  that  poor,  little,  tiiqr,  ahaUofW 
southern  rill,  only  kept  from  being  empty  at  any  moment  by  its  being  replenished 
every  moment  in  its  source  from  above.  And  I  like  that  better  than  the  preod 
abundance  of  mightiest  river  or  largest  sea^  Let  me  be  thy  little  etream,  O  Lord  I 
running  dry  anew  every  instant,  that  every  instant  I  may  be  reoeiving  anew  out  of 
thy  fulness.     '  Turn  again  our  captivity,  O  Lord  !  as  streams  in  the  eouth.'  '* 


fetter  ta  tht  (SbitotB, 


Dear  Sirs — The  vital  importance  to  our  Church  of  a  successful  issue  to  the  efforts 
now  made  for  the  better  support  of  the  gospel  ministry,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  plea  for  again  troublmg  you  with  another  short  letter  on  ihia  subjeok 

There  may  be  different  opinions  entertained  in  regard  to  the  sum  that  ahovld  be 
aimed  at  as  the  minimum  stipend  for  our  ministers.  My  own  is  that  it  ou^t  not 
to  be  less  than  £150,  with  a  manse.  That  this  may  be  accomplished,  and  also  to 
meet  the  additional  claims  of  some  of  our  town  ministers,  we  require  to  raise  about 
I>1,000  annually  for  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fimd,  or  upwards  of  £700  more  than  we 
collected  for  this  fund  last  year.  I  may  explain  that  this  calculation  being  baaed 
only  on  the  information  to  be  got  from  our  lAst  financial  reports,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  strictly  accurate ;  but  I  beUeve  that  the  sum  named,  instead  of  being  over  oiti- 
mated,  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  what  is  actually  needed. 

Now,  it  is  clearly  manifest  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  exemplary  liberality 
of  only  a  few  of  our  members  or  congregations  to  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fond  wfll 
enable  us  to  meet  all  the  claims  thereon.  The  only  reasonable  hope  of  tliia  ia  by  aO 
of  U8,  rich  and  poor,  giving  according  to  our  ability ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
adage,  **  by  a  strouK  pull,  a  long  pull^  and  a  pull  all  together ;"  and  the  unanimity 
in  the  opinion  that  by  so  acting  sufficient  funds  could  be  obtained,  and  yet  no  one  M 
over-burdened,  is  highly  encouraging. 

If  such  be  the  ciiHe,  we  are  as  a  Church  guilty  of  withholding  more  than  is  meet, 
and  this  must  be  the  reanon,  and  not  the  want  of  means,  why  we  have  made  so  little 
progress  in  this  "  guid  cause  "  during  the  last  four  years.  Now,  sirs,  with  all  respect 
and  frankness  let  me  appeal  to  our  ministers  themselves  to  throw  aside  any  false 
delicacy,  which  I  do  not  say  any  of  them  have,  but  which  I  think  they  are  indanger 
of  entertaining  on  tlds  subject,  and  to  use  their  powerful  influence  in  persuading  our 
wilk  to  give  more  liberally  of  our  temuoral  meams  for  the  support  of  those  whom 
we  have  called  to  minister  to  ua  about  noVy  tVanfss. 
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Another  sericnu  aspect  of  the  qaeitioii,  which  ought  to  be  oarefoUy  pondered,  is 
thie.  How  fni  we  are  responrible  by  our  ihortcoming  in  thii  duty,  for  their  being  lo 
fiew  of  our  young  men  willingly  offering  themtelves  for  the  work  oi  the  miniatiy, 
when  there  is  tuch  a  loud  call  in  Providence  for  pastors  to  supply  our  own  congrega- 
tions, as  well  as  properly  qualified  missionaries  to  labour  among  the  heathen  both  at 
home  and  abroad? 

I  am  fully  persuaded  that  our  Presbyteries  are  courts  admirably  constituted  for 
treating  financial  questions  of  this  kind  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  Church ; 
and  I  trust  they  wUl  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  take  this  one  under  their 
■pedal  charge,  and  proceed  to  deal  with  each  congregation  in  their  respectiTe  bounds, 
ae  in  their  judgment  may  be  deemed  wisest  and  best  for  speedily  raising  the  sum  so 
uigently  required. 

Before  dosing.  I  ought  in  courtesy  to  refer  to  the  letter  from  a  brother  elder,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Moffogine,  containing  strictures  in  reference  to  foreign  missions, 
wnile  thanking  him  for  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  my  proposition  was  simply  advanced  for  consideration;  and  while  I  cannot 
ooindde  with  all  he  says.  I  rejoice  that  we  are  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  **  duty 
incumbent  on  our  Churcn,  of  doing  much  more  for  our  ministers  than  it  has  ever  yet 
attempted." — I  remain,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  ^  ^    «, , 

DScember,  1869.    '  C.  C,  BUder. 


fi(AtB  on  (galejsiajeftkal  ^tms. 


(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL. 

This  Council,  which  must  tell  mightily  one  way  or  other  on  the  future  of  the  Papacy, 
has  met  on  the  appointed  day.  Its  sittings  have  been  inaugurated  b^  the  firing  oi 
cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  imposing  and  gorgeous  ceremonials,  m  strange  con- 
trast, say,  with  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders  which  formed  the  first  Council 
of  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  date  of  the  present  writing  nothing 
has  been  done  beyond  these  opening  ceremonies,  and  we  await  with  deep  interest 
such  account  of  the  actual  business  as  may  be  allowed  to  transpire.  The  results  ai 
the  proceedings  at  least  will  soon  be  known,  unless  like  its  preaecessor,  the  Council 
of  Ti«nt,  it  is  to  drag  on  its  proceedings  through  eighteen  years,  which  in  these  davs 
of  hurry  and  change  is  not  lilcely,  even  though  the  amount  of  Peter's  pence  available 
for  Papal  hospitaUty  could  afford  it.  So  infiuential  and  wide-spreaa  is  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  decree  of  Papal  infallibility,  that  grave  doubts  have  oeen 
expressed  of  late  whether  the  Pope  will  press  the  Council  to  ratify  it.  It  is  reported 
that  the  French  Grovemment  has  intimated  at  Rome  that  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  decree  will  be  held  to  relieve  France  from  the  obligations  of  her  Ckincordat  with 
the  Papal  See.  The  majority  of  French  bishops,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
are  agamst  it.  So  are  the  bishops  of  Southern  Germany.  And  so  it  appears  are 
many  of  the  bishops  of  Italy.  Even  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Pope's  Prime  Minister, 
believes  that  it  will  be,  if  not  a  moral  error,  at' least  a  political  one.  Backed  and 
urged  on  by  the  Jesuits,  however,  the  Pope  is  not  likelv  to  abandon  the  great  design 
for  which  ne  has  convened  the  Council,  and  which  he  believes  will  alone  restore  to 
the  Papacy  the  power  it  is  losing  on  the  Continent.  Should  that  and  the  syllabus 
be  ratined  by  the  Council,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decrees  will  be  disr^arded, 
if  not  repucuated,  by  the  Constitutional  Roman  Catholic  Governments  of  Europe. 
But  if  the  priesthood  use  their  still  mighty  influence,  and  all  the  terrors  of  the 
eternal  anathema  under  which  they  are  promulgated,  to  enforce  them  on  the  ignorant 
subjects  of  these  Governments,  and  to  rouse  these  to  action  founded  on  them,  the 
result  may  be  a  strong  temporary  reaction  in  favour  of  Popery  such  as  no  Govern- 
ment shidl  be  able  to  withstand.  To  this  effect  are  the  following  sensible  remarks 
of  a  writer  in  Evangelical  Christendom,  who,  speaking  of  the  policy  of  the  Romish 
authorities,  says : — 

**  Their  hopes  lie  in  working  upon  the  superstitions  and  alarming  the  consdences 
of  the  people.  They  know  the  mass  of  ignorance  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and 
on  which  tibey  may  trade  to  any  extent ;  and  they  know,  too,  that  the  modem  forms 
of  government  have  given  to  those  ignorant  masses  a  power  which  thev  never  had 
before.  It  is  on  this  that  Archbishop  Manning  relies  when  he  api)eals  hv>m  the 
Governments  of  Europe  to  the  200  millions  of  good  Catholics  that  form  their  subjects. 
They  are  to  be  the  new  masters  of  European  policv ;  and  if  they  can  be  won  over 
and  securely  welded  to  the  cause  of  Popeiy,  the  defeat  of  the  CVi'vixO[i,  -wY^i^c^  itfSfi 
appear*  go  certain,  will  be  converted  into  a  victory,  and  t\Le  Poip^  W^  xa^^b^^ 
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Inflnenoe  equal  to  that  which  was  wielded  liy  any  of  his  predeoeason.  Only,  to 
aooompliah  thia  end  it  is  neoenary  that  the  reina  of  authority  should  be  more  Hmfy 
held  than  before,  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  be  concentrated  in  a 
aingle  hand.  It  must  appear  more  distinct  than  ever  that  Borne  n»eaks  with  but 
one  voice,  and  that  her  decision  on  evexy  question  that  the  oonmota  of  modwii 
■ociety  may  give  rise  to  is  finaL" 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  augmentation  of  authority  or  powor  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  may  give  to  the  Papacy  among  its  own  adherents,  will  be 
employed  by  the  priesthood  to  give  energy  to  its  efforts  for  the  conquest  of  Britain. 
Drs.  Manninff  and  Cullen,  bigoted  Ultramontanes  both  of  them,  will  see  to  thai 
Let  us  pray  uiat  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  may  laugh  at  them,  and  turn  their 
ooimseu  into  foolishness.  Let  us  plead  with  Him  to  shield  our  covenanted  land,  and 
redress  the  blasphemous  dishonour  done  to  Him  and  His  Christ,  by  the  spee^ 
destruction  of  Popery  and  redemption  from  their  degrading  bondage  ci  ita  wretched 
ilaves! 


PRESBYTERLiN  UNION  IN  AMERICA. 

In  1866  a  imion  was  suddenly  projected  between  the  two  great  Churchea  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  School  Presbyterians  of  America.  And  with  the  impulsiveness  and 
speed  in  all  things  peciiliar  to  Americans,  that  union  was  accomplished  on  the  12th 
of  November,  1869.  Our  readers  may  imagine  that  their  differences  cannot  have 
been  very  great,  seeing  they  were  so  speedily  and  easily  adjusted.  We  beg  to  tell 
them  such  was  not  the  case.  They  haa  been  one  body  up  till  1838,  when  the  differ- 
ences they  have  now  managed  to  bury  rent  them  asunder.  These  differences  related 
to  doctrine,  to  Church  government,  and  to  discipline.  About  1833  a  controversy 
arose  in  the  then  undivid(»d  body  about  the  doctnnal  errors  published  by  the  Bev. 
Albert  Barnes.  These  included  such  fundamental  errors  as  the  denial  of  original  sin 
through  connection  with  Adam,  universal  atonement,  and  a  natural  ability  in  the 
human  will  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  Bv  the  party  which 
afterwards  formed  the  Old  School  these  errors  were  emphatically  condemned ;  by 
the  party  forming  the  New  School  thev  were  defended.  The  controversr  went  en 
till  it  divided  the  parties  in  1838,  and  these  great  doctrinal  differences  still  separate 
them  though  reumted.  Again,  in  1837  the  party  afterwards  forming  the  Old  School, 
then  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  cut  off  nve  Synods  from  all  connection  with  tiie 
Church,  because  they  continuetl  a<^ing  on  a  "  Plan  of  Union  "  with  Congregational- 
ists,  which  had  been  adopted  to  some  extent  early  in  the  century ;  the  Old  School 
party  cut  off  these  five  Synods  because  their  practice  of  fraternizing  with  Ooogrega- 
tionaUsts  was  a  virtual  denial  of  the  sole  Scriptural  authority  of  Presbsrteriaa  C^nnh 
government.  The  New  School  partjr  defended  these  Synods,  and  after  the  dianimtion 
in  1838  received  them  into  fellowship.  That  difference  affecting  the  divine  lignt  of 
Presbyteriamsm  itself  still  remains,  notwithstanding  of  the  union,  unadjusted. 
There  were  other  differences  in  matters  of  discipline,  relatin|;  to  the  lioenaing  of 
ministers  without  due  proof  of  their  orthodoxy^  the  toleration  of  acknowlec^^ 
errors,  the  formation  of  presbyteries  on  the  principle  of  afifinity  in  doctrinal  views. 
&;c. ,  which  have  led  to  a  laxity  in  the  one  party  that  did  not  exist  in  the  other.  And 
now  without  waiting  for  the  removal  of  their  differences  bv  united  prayerful  Kppctl 
to  the  One  Test  of  truth  and  Judge  of  controversy,  they  have  united  on  a  general 
recognition  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  on  the 
Confession  of  Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Holy  Serip' 
tures.  It  is  admittedly  a  union  of  compromise  ;  and  as  involving  the  compromise  of 
ffreat  Scriptural  doctrmes,  it  was  up  to  the  last  opposed  by  some  of  the  leading 
divines  of  the  Old  School  Church,  such  as  Dr.  Hoage  of  Princeton,  and  the  Dra. 
Breckenridge.  Dr.  Hodge  seems  at  length  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  union,  with 
what  consistency  we  do  not  take  it  upon  us  to  say.  The  union  has  created  a  Cnuroh 
vast  in  numbers  and  in  wealth ;  but  when  we  think  that  the  Divine  command  is, 
**  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not ;"  when  we  think  that  the  wisdom  that  oometh  firom 
above  is  first  pure  and  then  peaceable ;  when  we  think  that  truth  and  purity  are 
more  precious  and  desirable  than  external  confederation,  we  cannot  expect  ^e 
blessing;  to  rest  on  the  mere  external  confederation  to  the  extent  its  promoters 
enthusiastically  foretell.  Our  prayer  is  for  oneness  in  order  to  union,  in  this  humbly 
echoing  the  prayer  of  the  Church's  great  Head,  "  that  they  all  may  oe  one.** 


PRESBYTERY  OF  GLASGOW. 
The  2d  of  November  was  observed  by  tVvQ\3m\«^  Oiv^xAlQieQatslQn  Presbjtezy  of 
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Olaigow  M  a  day  of  humiliation  and  of  thanksgiving.  None  of  tha  uaual  buaineM 
was  tranaaoted,  the  meeting  being  specially  appointed  for  the  end  specified.  All 
the  students  under  the  inspection  of  the  Presbytery  were  requested  to  attend,  and 
several  were  present.  All  the  members  of  Presbytery  took  part  in  the  devotional 
exercises,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement.  These  were  engaged  in  at  intervals 
between  the  subjects  of  conference,  which  are  noted  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
introduced. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  introduced  the  following : — ^Ist,  The  alarming  progress  of 
PopezT  in  this  country.  2d,  The  corrupt  state  of  the  Protestant  Churches; 
Estabushed  and  DiBsentin£[.  (Their  errors  and  heresies,  Bomanidng  practices, 
almost  entire  neglect  of  discipline.)  3d,  The  corruptions  which  prevail  amonff 
Presbyterians.  (Departure  from  acknowledged  standards,  false  views  tolerated 
regarding  inspiration,  the  atonement,  the  connection  between  Church  and  State, 
ritualistic  tendencies  and  latitudinanan  spirit  leading  some  to  make  light  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Church,  and  others  to  adopt  an  unsoriptural  way  of  healing  them.) 

The  Rev.  John  Ritchie  introduced  as  subjects  of  conference— 1st,  The  sms  of  the 
nation  and  its  rulers.  (Disposition  to  withdraw  all  State  countenance  from  the  • 
Church,  the  Sabbath,  and  true  religion,  as  well  as  to  secularise  ;  the  prevalence  of 
manifold  forms  of  vice  and  wickedness,  profanation  of  the  Lord's-day,  bribeiy  at 
elections,  intemperance,  shocking  crimes,  and  moral  heathenism.)  2d,  The  state  of 
the  newspaper  press.  (Exercises  powerful  influence  on  all  ranks  and  classes ;  but, 
instead  of  being  an  engine  for  promoting  the  interests  of  trdth^  is,  in  many  cases,  so 
conducted  as  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  infidelity  and  error.)  3d, 
The  sinful  amusements  of  the  age.  (Among  otners,  theatrical  entertainments  and 
Saturday  evening  concerts,  in  which  the  words  of  Scripture,  relating  to  the  most 
solemn  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion — such  as  the  incarnation,  crucifixion,  and  last 
judgment — are  set  to  music,  and  profanely  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of  affording 
entertainment  to  the  multitudes  by  whom  they  are  frequented.) 

The  Rev.  William  B.  Gardiner  introduced  and  led  the  conversation  upon  these 
topics — 1st,  The  contempt  shown  by  multitudes  to  the  Divinely-appointed  means  of 
grace.  (Growing  dislike  manifest^  by  many  to  gospel  ordinances ;  religious  ser- 
vices, conducted  by  imauthorised  persons,  frequented  by  large  numbers  who  absent 
themselves  from  the  ministrations  of  Christ's  ambasssdors ;  organisation  of  meetings 
for  Divine  worship,  where  ordinances,  common  and  sealing,  are  dispensed  by  laymen.) 
2d,  The  low  state  of  practical  religion  amon^  the  generali^  of  professing  Christians. 
3d,  The  sins  and  shortcomings  of  Christ's  ministering  servants.  (Want  of  due  sense 
of  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  their  office  ;  neglectmg  the  use  oi  faithful  means  of 
preparation  for  conducting  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  greater  anxiety  felt 
to  please  men,  gain  popularity,  and  promote  the  temporal  prosperity  of  congrega- 
tions, than  to  obtain  the  approval  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  be  the  honoured 
instrument  in  His  hand  of  saving  souls  and  of  advancing  the  interests  of  His  king- 
dom and  gloiy ;  also,  the  neglect  of  regular  pastoral  visitation,  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  and  the  improvement  of  seasonable  opportunities  for  dealing  personally 
with  those  under  their  care  in  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  interests. ) 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gilchrist  introduced  and  spoke  upon — 1st,  The  low  state  of 
practical  religion  among  ourselves.  (Lukewammess  in  religion  prevalent  both  as 
regards  the  public  interests  of  our  Church  and  the  welfare  of  souls ;  want  of  r^[ularity 
in  attending  public  ordinances  ;  neglect  of  the  duties  of  family  religion,  particularly 
parental  instruction,  and  the  decline  of  prayer  and  fellowship  meetings.  Nor  must 
we  overlook  the  sins  and  shortcomings  with  which  our  ministers  and  office-bearers 
are  chargeable  ;  ministers  are  not  sufficiently  concerned  about  the  spiritual  prosperity 
of  their  own  souls^  neglect  prayer  for  the  Divine  guidance  and  direction,  in  selecting 
suitable  subjects  for  the  pulpit,  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  their  discourses, 
and  for  a  Divine  blessing  upon  their  labours  ;  neglect  the  practice  of  public  catechis- 
ing, which  till  of  late  years  was  so  regularly  observed  by  the  ministers  of  our  Church, 
ana  attended  with  such  beneficial  results.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  ruling  elders 
come  far  short  of  their  duty,  more  especially  in  not  visiting  the  people  committed 
to  their  care  so  frequently  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  exerting  their  influence  suffi- 
ciently for  promoting  their  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare.)  2d,  Divine  judgments 
experienced  and  anticipated.  (As  the  times  in  which  we  live  are  sinning  tiro^,  so 
there  are  not  awanting  many  striking  tokens  of  the  Lord's  righteous  displeasure, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  occurrences  of  a  diMstrous  nature  both 
on  sea  and  land,  by  which  not  only  much  valuable  property  has  been  destroyed,  but 
many  human  beings  removed  unexpectedly  to  the  eternal  worl  d.  Nor  can  we  over- 
look the  ominous  and  threatening  aspect  of  our  times,  and  th  e  ground  there  ii  to 
fear  that  other  and  greater  Divine  judgments  may  be  approach  ng.)  3d,  Cause  s  of 
thanksgiving.  (Amidst  all  our  sins  and  provocaaons,  and  all  tb^  V]!\L«tA  ^i  ^^t^% 
displeasuxe,  we  have  much  matter  of  thanksgiving  and  pnoM,  \k>  tYk  on  afif(iOMXtN>  o\  ^^^ 
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BMiiif old  mercies  of  a  temporal  kind  whioh  we  eojo^,  in  parfcicqW  th«  Ute  tntn- 
able  harveet,  and  also  our  dietingninhing  religious  privileges.) 

This  Presbyteiy  again  met  on  the  7th  instant,  when  a  cal!,  with  aoooii^simB| 

gapers,  from  the  congregation  of  Qlas^ow,  addressed  to  the  Bev.  John  Stnirocl:,  i 
tranraer,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Owmg  to  certain  irregularities  which  had  tskes 
plaoe,  the  Presbytery  felt  that  they  could  only  sustain  the  call  with  a  mailing  <f 
these.  Having  heard  the  views  of  the  members  of  Court,  the  conmuasaoiiers  tmbi 
and  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  oalL  Dr.  Murray  and  Measn.  WilUaai  E 
Oardiner  and  Thomas  Gilchrist  were  i^pointed  a  Ck>mmittee  to  meet  with  tiki 
students  belonging  to  the  Original  Secession  Ghiirch,  who  are  attending  tkt 
University,  for  prayer  and  religious  conference,  with  a  view  to  the  promotooB  of 
their  spiritual  interests. 

JOHN  BTTCHIB,  Pby.  deik. 


MiBCtil$into\XB  inttliiqtntt. 


Report  of  Hall  Oommitteb. — The  competition  for  Synod's  Bursaries  toc^  place 
at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  October  last.  There  were  six  competitors.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Hall  Committee  on  the  7th  December  it  was  found  that  the  fint 
Buniary  (iS)  had  been  gained  by  Mr.  Robert  Morton.  Shottsbum ;  the  second  (£5) 
by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  Pollockshaws ;  and  the  third  (£4)  by  Mr.  William  Hamilton, 
darluke.  IVo  of  the  successful  competitors  are  students  in  divinity,  and  one  s 
student  in  arts,  at  Glasgow  University. 

Dundee.  —The  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Association  connected  with  this 
congregation  held  its  seventeenth  anniversary  meeting  on  the  6th  December.  The 
Rev.  WiUiam  Robertson,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
attendance,  both  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  and  their  friends,  as  on  former 
occasions,  was  highly  satisfactory.  After  a  social  tea,  the  Chairman  deliTered  ai 
interesting  and  important  address  on  *' Companionship,"  illustrated  witii  strikiiig 
instances  m  real  life.  The  meeting  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  the  Bar.  Messrs. 
Stirling  of  Arbroath  and  Yuill  of  Perth — ^the  former  delivered  an  exoellent  speech  on 
"  Contentment,"  and  the  latter  on  **  Habit."  Mr.  Jack  also  delivered  a  brief  address 
on  **  Perseverance  under  Difficulties."  From  the  secretary's  report,  we  learned  that 
the  business  of  the  Association  had  been  carried  on  with  its  usual  vicour  during  the 
year,  that  its  membership  was  gradually  increasing,  and  its  position  m  ereiT  respect 
prosperous.  The  report  also  contained  a  gratifying  allusion  to  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  association  by  the  young  men  of  the  congregation  in  Ayr. 

PRBSEyTATiON.  —  "We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  young  brother,  Mr.  Stirling, 
Arbroath,  has  been  presented  by  the  ladies  of  his  congreffation  with  a  handsome 
pulpit  Biole  and  Psalm-book,  as  a  token  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  him  as  their 
minister.  The  presentation  was  made,  in  the  name  of  the  ladies,  at  the  dose  of  the 
weekly  prayer  meeting  on  the  3d  of  November,  by  Mr.  Alexander  M'Farlane,  when 
Mr.  Stining  suitably  replied. 


SELECTED     POETRY. 


WORK  WHILE  IT  IS  DAY. 

Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle  !  Life  is  brief. 

And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours  ; 
AJl  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 

Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we. 

One,  only  one. 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil ; 
Hour  after  hour  ttill  brin^s>n%  in  new  v^\L  —Atum^ 


^  ,  • 


THE 
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MARCH,  1870. 


THE  LIMITS  OF   LIBERTY   OF  CONSCIENCE. 

No.  I. 

Liberty  of  conscience  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism. 
To  the  assertion  of  it  we  owe  the  Reformation.  The  moment  men 
believed  that  they  had  it,  and  ventured  to  exercise  it,  the  spell  of 
Rome's  enchantment  was  broken,  and  her  fetters  fell  from  their  souls 
like  Peter's  at  the  touch  of  the  angel.  It  is  the  sacred  birthright  of 
man  :  no  power  on  earth  has  right  to  rob  him  of  it ;  and  if  he  yields 
it  up  voluntarily,  he  degrades  his  manhood  and  proves  himself  a 
traitor  to  God,  mider  whom  he  holds  it.  In  defence  of  it  our  fathers 
went  to  prison  and  to  death ;  the  noblest  pages  of  our  country's 
history  are  those  which  record  their  struggles  to  maintain  it ;  and  to 
these  unyielding  struggles  we  owe  all  that  is  good  and  great  in  our 
national  condition  during  the  past  three  hundred  years.  Liberty  of 
conscience  is  the  parent  of  all  other  liberty :  if  you  emancipate  the 
conscience,  you  in  the  highest  sense  emancipate  the  man ;  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  free  manhood  he  will  thenceforth  claim  liberty  of 
speech,  and  the  free  exercise  of  all  his  natural  rights,  social  and  civil. 
Hence  Popery  has  always  been  allied  with  civil  despotism,  and  it  is 
only  in  countries  where  Poperj'  has  been  renounced  and  conscience  is 
free,  that  men  are  found  rejoicing  in  the  enlightenment  of  a  free 
press,  and  in  the  manifold  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  But  there  is 
much  need  to  see  that  we  understand  what  this  invaluable  thing 
which  we  call  liberty  of  conscience  really  is ;  for  there  is  too  good 
reason  to  fear  that  what  generally  passes  under  the  name  among  us, 
is  not  that  for  which  Argyle  laid  his  head  on  the  maiden,  and  our 
Covenanting  fathers  drew  their  swords  at  Drumclog. 

What  thou  is  liberty  of  conscience'?     Is  it  a  Divine  right  ^ven  to 

every  man  to  believe  and  practise  in  religion  aujt\im^'«\i«A»Net  ^WOsv 

NO.  VJ/L  VOL  IX.  2  I  "B^^^  ^^^»^aK 
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his  conscience  may  tell  him  is  right?  Does  it  imply  that  the  Arminian 
and  the  Calvinist,  "  the  lawn-robed  Bishop  and  plain  Presbyter,"  the 
Papist  who  kneels  to  the  crucifix  and  the  Protestant  who  glories  only 
in  the  cross,  are  all  equally  entitled  to  hold  their  own  opinions,  pro- 
vided only  they  hold  them  conscientiously  1  Is  it  infringed  when  a 
Church  of  Christ  requires  a  tost  of  orthodoxy  from  its  ministers  and 
members,  or  subjects  them  to  discipline  when  it  finds  them  propagat- 
ing opinions  at  variance  with  its  standards  1  Does  it  demand  that  a 
nation,  acting  through  its  Government,  shall  know  no  distinction 
between  true  religion  and  false  religion,  but  shall  treat  both  with 
equal  favour,  or  rather  with  equal  indifference  and  neglect  1  Does  it 
necessitate  an  equal  and  unlimited  toleration  of  all  creeds,  all  sects, 
all  societies  that  choose  to  call  themselves  religious ;  lest,  perchance, 
if  more  favour  be  shown  to  one  than  to  another,  the  sacred  rights  of 
conscience  be  violated  by  the  rude  and  heathen  hand  of  political 
injustice  1 

That,  at  all  events,  it  will  not  be  denied  is  what  many  in  these 
days  understand  liberty  of  conscience  to  imply  and  require.  The 
only  inference  one  can  draw  from  much  that  is  spoken  and  written 
is  that  every  man's  conscience  is  supreme  and  sole  law  to  himself, 
whether  it  is  enlightened  or  darkened,  whether  it  is  erring  or  right ; 
that  men  are  equally  free  and  entitled  to  hold  the  most  opposite 
opinions,  and  to  follow  the  most  conflicting  usages  in  religion,  if  only 
they  are  conscientious  and  sincere,  while,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  sin 
against  charity  to  think  them  otherwise;  that  for  the  Church  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  any  Confession  or  Creed  over  its  members, 
or  even  office-bearers,  is  to  fetter  liberty  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and 
lay  the  yoke  of  human  imposition  on  the  conscience ;  and  that  for  the 
State  to  employ  its  authority  in  the  way  of  giving  sanction  and  coun- 
tenance to  any  one  form  of  religion  more  than  another,  is  a  no  less 
usurping  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience. 
It  will  not  be  denied,  we  say,  that  such  sentiments  are  largely  difiused 
through  the  public  mind.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  ruling  sentiments  of 
the  day.  But  they  are  wholly  false,  and  not  a  little  dangerous. 
They  show  that  the  true  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience  is  being  per- 
verted and  lost.  They  show  that  what  men  take  for  liberty  of 
conscience  is  a  lawless  indivtdiutlismf  which  would  make  each  person 
the  sole  irresponsible  arbiter  of  his  own  creed  and  his  own  conduct. 
There  is  about  much  the  same  difference  between  Scriptural  liberty  of 
conscience  and  this  individualism,  that  there  is  between  the  regulated 
liberty  enjoyed  under  a  constitutional  Government  like  our  own,  and 
the  levelling  equality  for  which  men  wildly  strove,  through  lawless. 
De88  and  blood,  at  the  French  'RevoVviWoiv.    \\.  *\^  m  ^"5^\.  ^  x^^rohition- 
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aiy  principle,  and  if  allowed  fully  to  develop  itself,  it  would  sweep 
away  all  the  fixed  landmarks  between  truth  and  error,  and  introduce 
a  moral  and  religious  anarchy  into  society  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  the  days  in  which  there  was  no  King  in  Israel,  when 
"  every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  And  as  by 
natural  reaction  a  state  of  anarchy  is  generally  followed  by  a  reign  of 
despotism — as  the  excesses  of  the  National  Convention  led  to  the  iron 
reign  of  Napoleon — the  effect  of  the  working  out  of  the  individualism 
we  speak  of  will  be  the  rise  to  supreme  power  of  that  great  spiritual 
Despotism  which  crushes  out  all  human  liberty  under  the  iron  heel  of 
its  pretended  infallibility. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we  judge  it  highly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  limitations  by  which  liberty  of  conscience  is  bounded,  and 
within  which  alone  it  can  legitimately  claim  to  be  exercised. 

''  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience."  So  says  our  Confession  of 
Faith.  It  is  a  brief  and  simple  but  very  noble  utterance,  enough  of 
itself,  one  would  think,  to  cast  shame  and  rebuke  on  those  who  charge 
the  dociunent  which  contains  it  with  teaching  persecuting  principles. 
But  while  that  utterance  asserts  the  lawful  liberty  of  conscience,  it 
suggests  at  the  same  time  the  limits  beyond  which  it  ceases  to  be 
lawful  and  becomes  lawless.  God  ahne  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ; 
there  is  liberty — the  liberty  which,  elevating  man  above  all  the 
degrading  trammels  of  human  authority,  enables  him  to  stand  erect 
imder  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  feeling  that  he  is  responsible  to  no 
being  under  his  Maker.  But  God  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ;  there  is 
limitation — a  limitation  which  implies  that,  while  man  is  not  responsi- 
ble to  fellow-worms,  he  is  Jehovah's  creature  and  subject,  and  that 
while  free,  and  indeed  just  because  he  is  free,  he  is  answerable  for  all 
he  believes  and  does  at  Jehovah's  bar.  If  God  is  Lord  of  the  con- 
science, it  follows  that  conscience  is  bound  to  own  and  yield  implicit 
and  entire  submission  to  every  dictate  of  His  revealed  will.  Again, 
if  God  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  it  follows  that  conscience  is  bound 
to  recognise  and  honour  and  respect  all  His  institutions ;  and  seeing 
that  Church  and  State  are  His  institutions,  invested  by  Him  with  a 
certain  authority,  it  must  be  under  obligation  to  submit  to  the  lawful 
exercise  of  that  authority.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  that  the  liberty 
which  God  has  given  to  the  conscience  of  man  is  necessarily  bounded 
and  limited  on  two  sides  :  Godward,  it  is  limited  by  the  requirements 
of  His  revealed  will ;  manward,  it  is  limited  by  the  claims  of  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  authority,  when  that  is  exercised  in  harmony  with 
His  will. 

I.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  limitations,  it  is  admitted,  in  theory 
at  leasts  by  all  but  the  Deist.     No  one,  w\io  QAimXi's^  \}ia»X,  Qi^>MMi 
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spoken  objectively  to  His  creatures  at  all,  denies  the  sujuremaqr  of 
His  word.  The  most  latitudinarian  of  our  day  acknowledge  that  the 
authority  of  conscience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  revealed  will  of 
Him  whose  vicegerent  in  the  soul  it  is.  Indeed,  one  chief  reascm  they 
put  forward  for  seeking  the  abolition  of  all  creeds  and  confessions  is, 
that  every  one's  conscience  may  be  free  to  obey  the  rule  of  Scripture 
only. 

But  then — and  here  is  where  the  lawlessness  comes  out — they  daim 
for  conscience  a  practically  unlimited  freedom  as  to  the  irUerpretaticn 
of  Scripture.  They  hold  that  every  man  has  a  Divine  right  to  int^- 
pret  Scripture,  not  merely  for  himself,  but  as  he  pleases;  that  every 
man  is  equally  entitled  to  hold  and  act  out  his  own  interpretation, 
whatever  it  be  and  however  he  come  by  it ;  and  that  in  holding  and 
acting  out  that  interpretation  he  is  sure  of  the  Divine  approval,  if 
only  he  does  it  sincerely.  All,  indeed,  ought  to  bow  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible ;  but  all  are  free  to  form  their  own  views  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible ;  and  every  one's  views  are  warrantable  and  right  and 
obligatory  to  htm,  though  of  course  they  would  be  wrong  to  his 
diflfereutly  seeing  and  judging  neighbour ;  and  God  is  rather  pleased 
with  the  different  forms  of  faith  and  worship  in  which  His  creatures 
manifest  their  homage  to  Him,  just  as  He  is  pleased  with  the  endless 
variety  He  has  impressed  on  the  face  of  material  nature.  We  appeal 
to  our  readers  if  that  is  not  really  the  import  of  much  they  are  con- 
stantly reading  and  hearing. 

Now  regarding  such  sentiments,  we  ha ve^ to' remark,  that  they  go 
to  destroy  the  authority  and  use  of  Scripture  altogether,  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  Of  what  authority  and  use  would  the  laws  of  a  country 
be,  if  every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  interpret  them  according  to 
his  own  inclinations  ]  And  where  is  the  Divine  authority  and  benefi- 
cent use  of  Scripture,  as  an  infallible  rule  and  guide  to  men,  if  every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  take  out  of  it  the  meaning  which  suits  his  carnal 
rcEison  or  depraved  desires  1  The  truth  is,  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
is  Scripture.  It  is  not  the  mere  letter  of  it,  but  the  mind  and  will  of 
God  contained  in  the  letter,  that  forms  the  revelation  which  it  brings. 
Now  that  mind  and  will  of  God  is  one,  and  if  men  miss  it  and  mis- 
conceive it — if  they  substitute  their  own  misconceptions  for  it — ^they 
are  not  in  any  sense  following  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  but  are 
walking  in  the  light  of  their  own  fire  and  in  the  sparks  that  they  have 
kindled.  "To  imagine,"  says  Dunlop,  in  his  Uses  of  ConfessionSy  "that 
our  blessed  Saviour  delivered  His  will  to  us  in  such  extended  and 
variable  expressions,  that  they  might  suit  the  palate  of  all  parties, 
and  comprehend  every  sect — that  they  were  so  supple  as  to  bend  to 
the  notions  that  this  and  the  other  m«iii  «.Vio\iVd  te^k;^  w^  of  the  truth 
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pointed  at  in  them,  and  were  of  such  a  latitude,  that  persons  who 
thought  very  differently  concerning  the  doctrines  might  safely  enough 
assent  to  the  expressions,  and  every  man  explain  them  in  his  own 
way — is  imagining  such  a  latitude  of  expression  in  the  Scriptures  as 
renders  them  of  no  meaning  or  signification  that  can  be  depended  on; 
it  is  forming  them  into  a  nose  of  wax,  and  so  entirely  destroying  their 
authority,  and  counteracting  all  the  valuable  ends  for  which  they 
were  delivered  to  us." 

Again,  do  those  who  hold  the  sentiments  on  which  we  are  animad- 
verting reflect  on  the  dishonour  such  sentiments  cast  on  the  holiness 
and  truth  of  God)  According  to  them  God  has  given  every  man  a 
right  to  interpret  Scripture  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science, whatever  these  may  be.  Of  course,  then.  He  has  given  every 
man  a  right  to  make  and  carry  out  a  false  and  wrong  interpretation, 
provided  he  does  it  conscientiously  and  honestly.  Are  we  then  to 
suppose  that  He  held  the  Pharisees  entitled  to  call  His  Divine  Son  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  supposing,  as  possibly  was  the  case,  that  some  of 
them  really  and  sincerely  believed  that  to  heal  men  on  the  Sabbath 
day  was  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath  law  1  Or  are  we  to  suppose  that 
He  held  Paul  justified  in  persecuting  His  saints,  seeing  that,  as  we 
know  was  the  case,  Paul  conscientiously  and  sincerely  believed  that 
in  haling  to  prison  and  to  death  those  who  worshipped  One  whom  he 
took  to  be  a  mere  man,  he  was  carrying  out  the  Divine  law  regarding 
blasphemy  and  idolatry,  and  thereby  doing  God  service  1  Many  a 
Papist  sincerely  and  in  his  conscience  believes  that  the  words,  "  This 
is  my  body,"  carry  in  them  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation;  are 
we  to  suppose  ttiat  on  the  strength  of  his  conscientiousness,  he  is 
warranted  to  hold  the  monstrous  doctrine,  and  is  accepted  by  Him 
who  says,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  Me,"  when  he 
kneels  before  a  wafer  in  the  idolatry  of  the  mas&  Is  it  said  that  these 
are  extreme  cases  1  We  challenge  any  one  to  show  that  they  do  not 
come  legitimately  and  of  necessity  imder  the  principle  that  God  has 
given  every  man  a  right  to  interpret  Scripture  as  his  own  conscience 
may  dictate ;  and  surely  a  principle  which  carries  in  it  consequences 
so  God-dishonouring  ought  to  be  abhorred  by  all  who  fear  and  love 
Him. 

In  truth,  the  prevailing  sentiments  as  to  the  unlimited  rights  of 
conscience  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  infidel  and  immoral  principle,  that  man  is  not  responsible  for  his 
belief.  If  indeed,  as  the  avowed  apostles  of  free-thinking  declare,  a 
man  is  no  more  responsible  for  his  belief  than  he  is  for  the  colour  of 
his  hair  or  the  height  of  his  stature,  then,  indeed,  bd  xsivj  \m  %i 
Mahometan  or  &  Christian,  a  Papist  or  a  ProteElaxxt,  «Si  KitftN^Niav  ^ 
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a  Calvinist,  High  Church,  Broad  Church,  Low  Church,  with  eqiud 
right  and  equal  impunity.  But  if  a  man  is  responsible  to  God  for  his 
belief,  then  he  sins  and  is  "  in  danger  of  the  judgment,"  if  with  the 
Word  of  God  in  his  hand  he  puts  any  other  meaning  on  that  Word 
than  God  intended  it  to  convey.  No  one  who  is  capable  of  using  the 
Scriptures  can  misinterpret  them  without  more  or  less  of  moral 
culpability.  Either  there  has  been  sinful  remissness  in  searching  the 
Scriptures,  or  sinful  neglect  of  prayer  for  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  sinful  deference  to  human  opinion  and  teaching,  or  sinful 
yielding  to  prejudice  and  prepossession,  or  a  sinful  allowing  of  de- 
praved inclination  and  passion  to  blind  and  mislead  the  judgment  and 
conscience.  In  all  cases  error  is  the  fruit  and  the  evidence  of  sinful 
alienation  from  God,  for  "  whosoever  transgresseth,  and  abideth  not 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God.  He  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son."  (2  John, 
9.)  And  while  the  holding  of  error  is  a  sin  against  God,  the  teaching 
of  it  is  a  sin  against  both  God  and  man.  It  is  said  to  *'  eat  as  doth 
a  canker."  (2  Tim.  ii.  17.)  It  is  declared  to  be  a  corrupting 
"leaven,"  of  which  we  must  beware.  (Matt.  xvi.  12.)  Those  who 
bid  the  teachers  of  error  God  speed  are  said  to  be  partakers  of  "evil 
deeds."  (2  John,  11.)  And  if  error  is  thus  sinful  and  thus  poisonous 
in  its  operation,  are  we  to  be  told  that  men  are  free  and  warranted  to 
hold  and  teach  it,  if  only,  forsooth,  under  the  influence  of  a  blinded 
and  erring  conscience,  they  do  it  sincerely  and  conscientiously  1 

No !  let  all  who  fear  God  and  love  their  own  souls  hold  fast  the 
conviction  that  misbelief,  no  less  than  unbelief,  is  sin,  and  that  its 
being  indulged  through  blindness  or  perversion  of  conscience  will  not 
prevent  its  entailing  such  penal  consequences  as  evermore  follow  sin. 
If  a  blind  man  stray  from  the  road  and  walk  over  a  precipice,  his 
blindness  will  not  prevent  his  being  dashed  in  pieces  by  the  fall.  The 
man  who  swallows  a  quantity  of  arsenic  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
some  medicinal  preparation  he  is  in  quest  of,  or  who  eats  some 
poisonous  herb  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  safe  and  wholesome 
esculent,  will  not  find  that  his  mistake  has  saved  him  from  the  dire 
effects  of  poisoning.  And  as,  in  the  natural  world,  men  must  take 
the  consequences  of  their  own  ignorance  or  erroneous  belief,  equally 
must  they  take  those  consequences  in  the  moral  world.  The  fact 
that  the  blind  lead  the  blind  will  not  prevent  both  falling  into  the 
ditch.  (Matt.  xv.  14.)  And  very  solemn  and  full  of  warning  in 
these  days  of  unlimited  tolerance  are  the  words  of  Peter — "Some 
things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and 
unstable  vn-est^  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  unto  their  own 
DBSTRUonoN.*^    (2  Peter  iii.  \^.) 
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But  it  is  said  men's  minds  are  so  differently  constituted  that  there 
ways  must  be,  as  there  always  has  been,  conflicting,  and  therefore 
Ise,  interpretations  of  the  Word  of  God.  Now  we  deny  the  neces- 
:y.  We  hold  that  to  affirm  such  necessity  is  a  libel  on  the  truth 
id  goodness  of  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Let  men  lay  their  minds  open 
ireservedly  to  the  light  of  God's  Word ;  let  them  search  the  Scrip- 
res,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  assured  that  God's 
le  mind  is  in  the  Word,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found ;  let  them  pray 
mestly  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  deliver  them  from  the  misleading 
>wer  of  all  prejudice  and  of  all  human  opinion,  and  to  give  them  that 
iritual  understanding  without  which  spiritual  things  cannot  be 
iritually  discerned ;  let  them  do  this,  still  watching  daily  at  wis- 
>m's  gates  and  waiting  at  the  posts  of  her  doors,  and  God's  unchang- 
^  faithfulness  is  the  pledge  that  they  shall  be  ''guided  into  all 
uth,"  even  that  truth  which  is  one,  as  the  Eternal  Mind  fix)m  which 
emanates  is  one.  To  say  otherwise  is  to  deny  the  sufficiency  of 
ripture  as  the  revelation  of  God's  mind  and  the  rule  of  man's  faith 
d  duty.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
(idel,  who  declares  that,  as  truth  cannot  be  certainly  found,  there- 
re  he  will  believe  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  play  into 
e  hands  of  the  Papist,  w^ho  declares  that,  as  men  cannot  certainly 
d  truly  interpret  the  Word  for  themselves,  therefore  they  need  an 
Fallible  interpreter  in  the  shape  of  the  infallible  Church.  And  in 
•int  of  fact,  the  prevailing  sceptical  notion  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tain  certainty  and  substantial  unity  in  the  belief  of  God's  truth, 
d  that,  consequently,  the  most  conflicting  and  discordant  beUefe 
ust  all  be  tolerated  as  equally  true,  is  fast  driving  many  a  bewil- 
red  spirit  either  into  unrestrained  scepticism  and  infidelity  or  under 
e  iron  yoke  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  as  Protestants,  let  us 
►Id  fast  at  once  the  sufficiency  of  Scripture  and  the  right  of  private 
dgment,  and  let  us  vindicate  both,  by  maintaining  that  God's  mind 
His  Word  may  certainly  be  known,  that  all  are  responsible  for 
lowing  it  as  it  is,  and  that  no  one  can  misconceive  or  misinterpret 
without  sin. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  in  answer  to  all  this.  Is  a  man  not 
und  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience?  To  this  we  reply 
at  no  man  can  be  morally  bound,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense  of  the 
rm  morally,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience  when  these  are  at 
riance  with  the  mind  and  law  of  God.  It  is  inconceivable  that  God 
,s  planted  an  authority  in  His  creature's  bosom  which  has  power  to 
persede  and  set  aside  His  own.  If  Paul  was  morally  bound  to  obey 
3  conscience  when  it  told  him  that  he  "  verily  aught  to  do  many 
ings  contrary  to  the  name  oF  Jesus  of  NazaretYi,^^  W97  c»xci<^  \\*  \!ui)| 
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he  afterwards^  for  that  very  thing,  denounced  himself  as  ''a  Ulaa- 
phemer,  and  persecutor,  and  injurious" — "the  chief  of  sinners  1** 
Or  are  the  Thugs  bound  to  plunder  and  murder  in  the  name  of  thdr 
sanguinary  goddess  Kali,  seeing  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  manj  of 
them  do  it  conscientiously  1  If  a  perverted  conscience  calls  evil  good 
and  good  evil,  have  its  hell-darkened  imaginations  power  to  change 
the  nature  of  things  and  reverse  the  laws  and  decisions  of  the  Judge 
of  all  1  Certainly  no  man  is  bound  to  follow  a  darkened  and  erring 
conscience,  if  he  has  the  means  of  light  and  rectification. 

But  if  he  has  not  the  means  of  light  and  rectification,  what  then  t 
Why,  then,  it  must  be  granted,  that  he  is  bound  to  follow  it  in  thia 
sense,  that  not  to  follow  it  would  be  sin  to  htm.  Though  not  truly, 
yet  in  his  apprehension  the  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Falsely,  yet  really,  he  believes  conscience  is  telling  him  his  duty  to 
God.  And  as  disobedience  to  conscience  would,  in  his  conviction, 
with  his  present  light,  be  disobedience  to  God,  it  follows  that  for  him 
to  disobey  it  would  be  sin. 

And  thus  the  victim  of  a  darkened  and  an  erring  conscience  is  ever 
placed  in  this  wretched  and  dread  predicament  that,  whether  he  obeys 
conscience  or  disobeys  it,  he  is  guilty  of  sin.  As  Dr.  Dick  says — 
"  This  is  the  unhappy  situation  of  those  whose  consciences  are  not 
duly  enlightened,  that  they  sin  whatever  they  do,  in  disregarding  the 
voice  of  conscience  and  in  obeying  it ;  a  consideration  which  should 
excite  every  man  to  use  the  greatest  diligence  to  ascertain  what  is  his 
duty,  and  to  pray  for  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  is  promised  to  lead  into 
all  truth."*  Yes !  it  is  of  the  last  importance,  of  very  solemn  moment, 
that  all  employ,  to  the  utmost,  every  moans  which  God  has  put 
within  their  reach  to  have  conscience  fully  enlightened,  for  if  the 
light  that  is  in  them  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness ! 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  protest 
against  the  perversion  of  thought  and  language  involved  in  using  the 
sacred  name  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  connection  with  the  unbridled 
license  of  interpretation  and  teaching  which  is  increasingly  pled  for  in 
the  present  day.  The  word  of  Christ  is  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty," 
and  conscience  is  free  only  in  so  far  as,  through  true  interpretation, 
it  certainly  knows,  and  willingly  and  implicitly  obeys  the  law  of  ite 
Divine  King.  Just  as  in  taking  Christ's  yoke  upon  us  we  find  our 
true  rest,  so  in  bowing  loyally  and  submissively  to  Christ's  word  in 
its  one  Spirit-revealed  meaning  do  we  realise  our  true  freedom — the 
.1  *    real  and  ennobling  freedom  of  rational  and  responsible  men — 

th'  cm  h*^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  angels,  who,  while  moving  in  an  orbit  of 

^, ,  ^de  as  the  bounds  of  the  created  universe,  are  bound  in 
urutabU  vn  * 

DS8TRU0TI0S,  *  Lectxirei  on  T\ieo\ogy .    Vo\.  Ill,  '^.  ^^• 
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chains  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the  throne — freedom  akin  to  that  of  Him 
who  sits  on  the  throne,  who,  while  doing  all  His  pleasure,  is  ever 
ineffahly  bound  by  the  truth  and  the  rectitude  of  His  own  all-perfect 
nature.  "If,"  says  Christ,  "ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye 
my  disciples  indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  thb  truth 

SHALL  MAKE  YDU  FREE."      (Johu  viii.  31,  32. 

In  another  paper  we  propose  to  consider  liberty  of  conscience  as 
limited  on  its  manward  side  by  the  legitimate  claims  of  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authority. 


INCIDENTS  OP  A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  EGYPT 

AND  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

( Continued  from  Page  460,) 

So  far  as  has  been  traced^  Beyrout  does  not  possess  any  historic 
importance.  Some  writers  have  identified  it  with  Berith  of  the 
Judges^  and  others  with  Samuel's  Berothaiy  but  neither  has  been  satis- 
factorily established.  That  a  place  so  well  adapted  for  shippings  and 
so  beautifully  situated,  should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Phoenicians  is  far  from  probable.  In  the  year  b.c.  140^  it  was 
captured  and  destroyed  by  Tryphon,  the  Syrian  usurper.  Subsequent 
to  this,  and  for  a  long  period  thereafter^  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  and  adorned  by  them  with  numerous  splendid  buildings.  It 
also  became  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  learnings  and  students  from 
distant  countries  resorted  to  its  schools.  In  a,d.  551,  Beyrout  was 
almost  totally  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
destroyed  it  morally  and  commercially.  From  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Christian  power  in  Palestine  till  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
it  scarcely  ranked  higher  than  a  village.  Though  a  place  of  no 
strength,  the  English  fleet  was  compelled,  in  1840,  to  bombard  it  in 
order  to  dislodge  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  an  object  easily  accom- 
plished. Since  then  the  town  has  largely  increased  and  prospered, 
and  is  now  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  Syrian  coast. 

The  situation  of  Beyrout,  whether  viewed  from  the  sea,  or  from  the 
heights  of  Lebanon,  is  very  beautiful.  With  the  bay  of  St.  George  in 
front,  the  pine  forest  and  the  waving  slopes  of  Lebanon  behind,  flanked 
for  miles  with  gardens  and  groves  of  the  finest  fruits,  and  refreshed  by 
breezes  from  the  sea,  few  places  enjoy  such  a  combination  of  lovely 
scenery.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  much  the  opposite.  Although 
the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  substantially  built,  thej  j 
have  no  pretensions  as  to  architecture,  and  the  Ati^^l^  ^t^  \i^Traii^-^ 
ioTtnoas,  gloomy,  and  Gltby,     So  steep  are  the  atce^ta  Vn  \^<^  xift\^gE^M««i 
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hood  of  the  harbour,  that  even  donkeys  can  scarcelj  be  emplojed.  h 
no  place  did  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  ride  on  horseback  than  hen. 
The  stones  of  the  streets  were  nearly  as  smooth  as  glass ;  with  much 
difficulty  I  kept  my  horse  from  falling;  and  so  narrow  was  the  waj 
leading  to  our  hotel  that  I  gave  a  shopkeeper  a  squeeze  against  his  owb 
wall.  The  present  population  of  Beyrout  is  estimated  at  fifty  to  six^ 
thousand:  about  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  being  Moslems;  tlie 
remainder,  Jews  and  Christians  of  various  complexions.  Silk  b  tlie 
principal  article  of  export^  and  so  extensively  is  it  now  cultivated  that 
the  Lebanon  is  rapidly  becoming  a  vast  mulberry  forest.  Being  the 
sea-port  of  Damascus  and  the  surrounding  country^  its  import  trade  is 
considerable^  and  the  place  altogether  has  an  air  of  European  bustle 
and  prosperity. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  American  Mission^  now  more  tbao 
thirty  years  ago,  Beyrout  has  also  progressed  in  education  and  litera- 
ture. The  numerous  schools,  printing-press,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
mission  have  done  much  in  promoting  civilization  and  a  pure  Christi- 
anity. At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  mission  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Thomson,  author  of  The  Land  and  Ae 
Book,  who  had  been  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  upwarde 
of  twenty-five  years.  Being  there  on  Sabbath  we  worshipped  in  the 
morning  at  the  Mission  Church,  and  accounted  it  a  privilege  to  hold 
communion  with  fellow  Presbyterians  so  far  from  home.  The  Rev.  S. 
Robson,  formerly  of  Damascus,  was  assisting  Dr.  Thomson  on  that 
occasion.  There  were  a  few  natives  present,  but  the  audience  wai 
composed  chiefly  of  Scotch  and  English  residents^  and  travellers  like 
ourselves.  The  native  congregation,  numbering  over  three  hundred, 
male  and  female,  met  in  the  afternoon^  when  the  services  were  in 
Arabic.  After  worship  we  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Thomson  and 
Mr.  Robson,  and,  at  their  earnest  desire,  Mr.  B.  engaged  to  preach  for 
them  on  the  Sabbath  following,  which  he  did. 

It  suited  the  tastes  of  the  members  of  our  party  to  separate  here  for 
a  time.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  and  Mr.  E.  started  for  Ba^albek;  Mr.  B. 
and  the  writer  remained  to  explore  Beyrout  and  neighbourhood,  intend- 
ing to  rejoin  our  friends  at  Damascus. 

These  explorations  we  commenced  next  morning  by  breakfasting 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robson.  We  were  not  only  kindly  entertuned  by 
l^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robson^  but  obtained  from  them  much  valuable  and 
interesting  information  as  to  the  condition  of  Syria.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  learned  that  the  country  is  little  above  a  state  of  heathenism. 
Several  Christian  agencies  are  at  work^  on  a  small  scalo^  in  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa,  Nazareth,  Sidon,  the  Lebanon^  Beyrout,  and  Damascus.  They 
SurBj  however^  far  from  being  equal  to  thA  fields  and  the  elements  they 
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have  to  contend  with  are  of  the  worst  kind — Popish  superstition  and 
Turkish  fanaticism.  It  is  truly  painful  to  find  that,  that  country, 
which  has  been  well  designated  the  '^  Land  of  the  Bible^"  has  been  so 
greatly  neglected  by  the  Church  at  home.  What  is  being  done  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

Among  the  ringleaders  in  the  atrocities  of  1860  was  the  powerful 
Druse  Ghief^  Said- Beg.  He  was  suspected  of  having  had  a  deep  hand 
in  the  plot  for  exterminating  the  Christians^  and  also  of  aiding  more 
directly  in  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  Under  an  imperative  demand  by 
Lord  Dufferin^  the  British  Commissioner^  the  Turkish  authorities  were 
compelled  to  take  measures  for  bringing  to  justice  the  principal  actors 
in  that  affair^  and  a  number  of  them  were  tried  and  condemned  on  the 
clearest  evidence.  Said-Beg  was  one  of  them^  but  before  the  day  of 
execution  arrived  he  was  found  dead  in  prison^  poisoned^  it  was  sup- 
posed^ by  his  friends.  His  Lebanon  estates  were  very  valuable^  worth 
about  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.  They  were  confiscated^  of  course^ 
by  the  Turkish  Government^  an  act  of  meanness  and  ambition  equalled 
only  by  their  own  cruelty  and  misgovemment  This,  however.  Lord 
Dofferin  would  not  permit.  With  true  British  generosity,  he  insisted 
on  a  suitable  provision  being  made  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
deceased  Chief. 

After  the  massacres  had  been  put  down  and  peace  restored,  the  two 
sons  of  Said-Beg  were  placed  by  Lord  Dufferin  under  the  tutorage  of 
Mr.  Bobson,  at  Beyrout.  They  were  maintained  there  in  considerable 
style— occupying  apartments,  and  having  attendance  becoming  their 
rank.  We  saw  the  younger  of  them,  a  fine  boy  of  about  eight  years  of 
age,  and  handsomely  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country.  His  brother^ 
who  was  the  length  of  assuming  princely  atrs^  took  the  title  of  '^  Pillar  of 
the  Sun,"  and  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  streets,  the  natives  kneeled 
before  him.  Mr.  B.  told  us  his  agreement  was  to  have  the  entire  con- 
trol of  their  education,  which  to  them  was  a  most  merciful  arrangement, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  their  mother.  She,  with  a  confidential  native 
servant,  lived  with  them,  and  so  jealously  watched  against  any  tampering 
with  their  religious  instruction  that  Mr  R.  never  had  them  at  their 
lessons,  in  one  instance,  without  the  mother  or  servant  being  present. 
The  boys  were  thus  carefully  taught  in  the  Druse  religion,  and  all 
that  Mr.  R  could  communicate  was  purely  secular  instruction.  The 
one  of  them  we  saw  carried,  slung  over  his  shoulder,  a  small  case  con- 
taining charms,  so  early  are  these  Lebanon  youths  indoctrinated  in 
devil-worship.  Mr.  Bobson  had  a  pretty  little  fellow  of  his  own,  who 
was  far  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  Lebanon  prince.  He  was 
nicely  dressed  in  Highland  garb,  and,  although  not  o^^t  c^  ^«»%  ^ 
nge^  spoke  the  Anbio^  German,  Italian,  and  Eng\\sYi  Yaixeaa;^;^  ^^onoSq} 
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and  just  as  they  happened  to  come  in  the  coarse  of  his  plaj.  After 
breakfast^  wo  were  treated  to  a  real  Turkish  pipe  each— qaite  a  drawiag- 
room  entertainment.  I  made  the  attempt^  for  onoe^  to  mnokef  bui  it 
was  only  an  attempt^  for  to  my  respiratory  organs  the  pressure  was  qoile 
as  severe  as  the  blowing  of  a  key-bugle. 

There  are  a  few  ancient  architectural  remains  in  and  immediatdy 
outside  of  Beyrout — granite  columns^  portions  of  baths^  sarcophagi,  tad 
such  like.  Every  year  is  turning  up  more,  in  excavating  fouodatioDi 
for  new  buildings,  but  the  obscurity  of  their  history  detracts  from  tnj 
interest  they  might  otherwise  possess.  Some  of  the  modem  buildingi 
were  much  more  curious  in  our  estimation.  The  shops  are  partly  in 
bazaar,  and  partly  in  European,  construction.  Every  building  of  an; 
pretensions  is  in  the  usual  flat-roofed  style,  and  thither  the  nativa 
resort  in  the  evening  to  smoke,  drink  coffee,  and  enjoy  the  magnificent 
sea- ward  scene.  We  could  not  fail  to  remark  the  portly  dimensions  of 
many  of  the  female  population.  Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
portions nature  had  bestowed,  as  they  ordinarily  walked  with  *'  Damas- 
cus clogs,"  even  on  the  roofs,  adding  two  or  three  inches  to  their  stature. 
This  was  the  only  place  where  we  saw  milk  manufactured.  In  a  variety 
of  forms  it  was  exposed  on  the  street,  the  most  curious  being  its  solidifi- 
cation in  the  shape  of  walking  sticks.  Ice,  too,  was  manufactured  oo 
the  streets,  a  most  precious  antidote  to  the  thirst  caused  by  the  dust 
and  intense  heut  of  the  town. 

The  Hotel  D'Orient  is,  without  exception,  the  best  house  of  the  kind 
in  Syria.  In  an  architectural  respect  it  could  not  easily  be  described. 
How  many  storeys  there  were  I  could  not  say,  but  there  were  several 
stairs,  corridors,  balconies,  and  courts  or  lobbies  open  to  the  sky,  off 
which  the  bedrooms  and  other  apartments  entered.  The  floors,  although 
all  up  stairs,  were  flagged  with  whitish  marble.  From  the  double 
entrances  there  seemed  to  be  to  every  place,  I  never  could  depend  on 
finding  my  way,  and  altogether  the  house  might  not  inaptly  be  deing- 
nated  a  cairn  of  rounds  and  squares. 

There  were  a  number  of  travellers  in  the  house,  and  others  who  came 
daily  only  to  dine.  In  such  promiscuous  gatherings  some  ''  character  " 
generally  turns  up  to  keep  the  company  in  good  humour.  Here,  a  half- 
caste  Greek  appeared  to  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  the  head  of  the 
table.  A  very  tall,  wiry,  English  gentleman,  supported  him  on  the 
right.  His  party,  he  said  one  day,  had  gone  to  Damascus  and  left  him 
there  invalided.  He  looked  like  it,  and  no  doubt  it  was  according  to 
the  doctor's  orders  that  he  kept  up  a  free  and  easy  acquaintance  with 
the  brandy-bottle.  Another  of  our  countrymen,  who  always  sat  directly 
opposite  to  us,  was  a  day-boarder  at  the  D'Orient.  A  sort  of  mystery  hong 
ATOond  thiB  individual  as  to  ^\iO  \ie  ^taA,  qtVv^  ^^^\l\\i^i:^^s^t,ia  onoh 
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an  ont-of-tbe-way  place.  Even  our  host  eyed  Lim  with  a  degree  of 
BOBjacion.  At  dinner  he  talked  freely  of  home  affairs  ;  and  would  have 
roferred  to  this  and  the  other  nobleman  as  his  University  companions. 
He  was  of  the  same  name  as^  and  understood  to  be  cousin  to,  England's 
greatest  statesman  at  this  moment.  Immediately  on  the  cloth  being 
drawn,  he  charged  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  and  blew  volumes  of  smoke 
across  the  table,  a  practice  quite  the  fashion  of  the  house.  The  quan- 
tity of  wine  he  poured  down  his  throat  at  intervals  was  surprising,  and, 
as  the  landlord  told  us,  he  generally  smoked  and  drank  till  one  or  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Nowy  about  ten  years  ago  a  French  company  effected  a  treaty  with 
the  Turkish  Government  for  constructing  a  road  between  Beyrout  and 
Damascus.     Under  this  contract  the  company  was  bound  to  maintain 
a  certain  amount  of  diligence  conveyance  for  passengers,  and  a  bi-weekly 
caravan  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise.     This  was  a  wonderful 
■tiide  of  improvement  for  Syria,  and  one  by  which  the  weary  saddle- 
worn  traveller  may  reach  the  old  city  with  speed  and  comfort.     The 
bargain  is  said  to  have  been  an  unprofitable  one  for  the  company,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds  yearly,  and  all  the  more  serious  as  it 
runs  for  sixty  years.     IMr.  B.  and  the  writer  engaged  scats  in  the 
diligence.     Like  everything  else  in  the  place,  the  vehicle  was  a  curiosity. 
Externally,  it  was  fan-shiiped,  about  three-fourths  of  a  circle  set  edge- 
ways on  wheels  ;  had  two  compartments,  and  accommodation  for  seven 
passengers.     When  securing  places  we  were  told  all  the  seconds  were 
taken,  a  practice,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  for  making  sure  of  the  first- 
olass  fares.     The  diligence  is  drawn  by  three  strong  mules  and  the  like 
Dumber  of  spirited  Arab  horses,  which  are  changed  every  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  accomplishes  the  journey  in  fourteen  hours.     At  that  season 
the  hour  of  starting  was  four  in  the  morning.     As  we  never  could  have 
found  the  way  from  our  hotel  to  the  starting  place,  our  landlord,  with 
much  consideration,  ordered  one  of  tlie  servants  to  accompany  us.     As 
the  stars  were  down  or  obscured,  and  the  dawn  an  hour  distant,  the  morn- 
bg  was  extremely  dark.    Nothing,  in  fact,  but  darkness  was  visible.    Our 
sable  guide  carried  a  telescope  paper  lantern,  which  only  served  to  make 
the  darkness  deeper,  and  for  anything  we  could  see  any  step  might  have 
landed  us  over  a  precipice.     On  getting  among  the  narrow  streets  we  felt 
as  if  we  were  walking  through  a  tunnel.     Nor  were  these  the  only  dis- 
agreeables we  had  to  encounter.     Beyrout,  like  other  places,  swarmed 
with  dogs.     They  lie  out  at  ni»zht ;  it  was  impossible  wo  could  avoid 
arousing  some  of  them  ;  and  to  face  a  pack  of  these  wolfish  curs  in  the 
dark  was  far  from  desirable.     We  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance 
when  this  actually  occurred.     Although  groping  our  wa^  aa  (^\^\\^  «a 
poestble,  one  or  other  of  us  came  thump  against  a  bevy  of  t\ieeQ  cvVj  ^«x^%) 
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and  in  an  instant  tbej  were  up  and  at  us.  Other  Bections  of  Uiem  wen 
lying  along  the  streets^  and  they  responded  with  their  aceostomed 
sympathetic  noise  ;  others  more  distant  sounded  the  alarm^  and  eoD- 
yeyed  it  to  those  beyond  them^  so  that  our  way  became  one  continiiou 
savage  howl.  The  more  favoured  brutes  who  were  privileged  to  lie  on 
the  house  tops  also  gave  unmistakable  expressions  as  to  how  they  wooU 
trim  us  if  within  their  reach.  My  feeling  at  the  moment  was  that  we 
would  certainly  be  torn  to  collops^  and  suffer  an  inglorious  martyrdon 
on  the  streets  of  Beyrout.  But  for  the  firm  nerve  and  brawny  arm  of 
my  companion  this  might  actually  have  been  the  result.  There  wti 
no  alternative,  however^  but  to  fight  our  way  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Our  guide  walking  backwards  kept  off  those  behind^  whilst  we  (I  shonU 
say  Mr.  B.)  did  battle  as  we  best  could  with  our  assailants  in  front,  and 
happily,  as  on  previous  occasions,  we  escaped  the  fangs  of  these  savage 
animals. 

All  was  bustle,  noise,  and  confusion,  at  the  diligence  station.    The 
company's  servants  were  natives,  who  spoke  Arabic   only,  and  tlie 
principal  part  of  that  language  is  shouts,  not  words.     With  wonderful 
exactness  we  got  in  motion,  and,  drawn  by  a  team  of  six,  cleared  the 
suburban  gardens  and  groves  of  Beyrout  at  a  rapid  pace.     Less  thao 
half-an-hour  brought  us  to  the  roots  of  Lebanon.     The  ascent  was 
steep  and  circuitous,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  mouDtaiOi 
which  looked  like  a  boundless  black  wall.     By  five  o'clock  the  day 
broke,  the  dawn  mounted  the  east  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  san's 
rays  speedily  followed.     The  huge  mountain  lay  between  us  and  the 
glorious  scene  of  the  sun's  rising,  but  refraction  threw  a  striking  loveli- 
ness over  the  side  wo  were  climbing.     For  several  miles  the  mouDtain 
was  highly  cultivated.     Here  and  there  the  square-roofed  turrets  of  a 
chiefs  castle,  or  the  "  tower"  of  a  vineyard  started  up  between  us  and 
the  sky.     It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  the  natives  turning  oat 
in  the  morning.     Some  of  them  were  on  the  road  with  a  few  goats 
bound,  probably,  for  the  market  at  Beyrout;  others  were  beginning 
tbcir  field  labours  for  the  day;  and  one  man  I  observed  with  spade 
and  mattock,  implements  of  husbandry  little  known  in  the  country. 
Our  progress  now  was  slow,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we  reached 
the  turning-point  of  the  mountain.     That  done,  we  rapidly  made  up  for 
it  on  the  other  side.     Our  driver,  a  dark,  swarthy  Syrian,  understood  his 
business  well,  and  we  descended  the  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and 
crossed  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria  at  a  speed  that  would  not  have  dis- 
credited the  best  of  our  ante-railway  stage  coaches.    On  the  east  of  this 
plain  lies  the  great  mountain  range  of  Anti-Lebanus.     Although  not 
so  steep  at  the  place  where  we  crossed  as  Lebanon  proper,  our  animals 
bad  another  long  and  severe  puVL  m  dt^^u^  us  to  the  summit.     The 
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eoontry  here,  in  the  main,  was  harrenness  itself;  nothing,  for  miles,  hut 
unmitigated  rocks,  huge  houlders,  and  hare  crowns  of  red  earth.  Not  a 
town,  village^  or  house,  was  to  he  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  we  saw  in  considerahle  numbers ; 
and  the  abode  of  the  eagle.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  noble  bird  perched  on  a  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  our 
path.  But  scenery  changes  rapidly  in  the  east.  In  Egypt  there  is 
bat  one  step  between  the  fruitful  field  and  the  sandy  desert ;  in  Pales- 
tine you  may  have  one  foot  in  a  field  of  rock^  and  the  other  on  a 
luxuriant  terrace  ;  and  here,  in  eastern  Syria,  from  mountains  of  rock 
and  hills  of  chalk  you  plunge  at  once  into  a  paradise  of  verdure  and 
loveliness. 

Although  the  coupd  of  a  diligence  was  not  the  best  position  for  see- 
ing the  country,  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  novel  scenery  that 
lay  around.  On  reaching  the  highest  shoulder  we  crossed  of  Anti- 
Lebanus,  a  deeply  interesting  view  opened  in  the  east  A  long  range 
of  flat-looking  mountains  lay  between  us  and  the  horizon.  They  had  a 
strangely  painful  effect  on  the  eye,  probably  from  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
Bun^  and  their  being  at  a  great  distance.  Whatever  they  are  now^ 
they  were  peopled  at  one  period,  surrounded  with  a  fertile  country,  and 
associated  with  events  which  will  for  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  were  the  western  mountains  of  Mesopotamia. 
To  the  north  of  these  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow^  and  to 
the  south  and  west  lay  the  verdant  hills  of  the  Hauran.  Nearer  to  us 
the  mountains  were  almost  as  white  as  chalk,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  sun's  terrible  glare.  Wo  knew 
that  Damascus  lay  somewhere  among  these  chalky  hills,  but  that  a  city 
of  surpassing  beauty^  surrounded  with  fruitfulnes?^  could  find  place  in 
such  a  desert  seemed  almost  impossible.  On  reaching  the  base  of  Anti- 
Lebanus  the  mystery  was  instantly  diEpellcd.  Here,  the  ancient  and 
"glorious  river  Abana,"  came  dashing  down  a  narrow  ravine,  and  with 
its  gushing  waters^  embraced  the  thirsty  plain.  In  no  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps^  is  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  more  sudden  and 
striking,  than  at  this  spot.  From  hills  of  absolute  barrenness  you  walk 
into  a  plain  of  luxurious  vegetation,  in  which  the  mulberry^  walnut, 
almond,  orange,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  east,  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other.  As  we  proceeded  the  plain  widened,  the  river  parted  into 
several  streams,  the  verdure  increased,  the  foliage  in  contrast  with 
the  iohiteness  deepened  in  grcenvcss^  and  the  waters  of  the  Abana 
looked  like  streams  of  living  crystal.  For  seven  miles  we  swept  along 
through  this  literal  earthly  paradise,  almost  overpowered  by  the  per- 
fume of  the  almond^  then  full  in  bloom.  This^  truly,  nv^  ^  ^<&V\\gfi\!bc\ 
drive.    At  6,30,  p.m.,  we  reached  the  city,  Tejomed  oxit  tt\sii<^  ^V^ 
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and  in  an  instant  they  were  up  and  at  us.  Other  seotions  of  them  were 
lying  along  the  streets^  and  they  responded  with  their  aoenstooMd 
sympathetic  noise  ;  others  more  distant  sounded  the  alarm^  and  eoa- 
yeyed  it  to  those  heyond  them^  so  that  our  way  became  one  continiloa 
savage  howl.  The  more  favoured  brutes  who  were  privileged  to  lie  on 
the  house  tops  also  gave  unmistakable  expressions  as  to  how  they  would 
trim  us  if  within  their  reach.  My  feeling  at  the  moment  wa;B  that  we 
would  certainly  be  torn  to  collops^  and  suffer  an  inglorious  martyrdon 
on  the  streets  of  Bcyrout.  But  for  the  firm  nerve  and  brawny  arm  of 
my  companion  this  might  actually  have  been  the  result  There  was 
no  alternative,  however^  but  to  fight  our  way  for  more  than  a  mile. 
Our  guide  walking  backwards  kept  off  those  behind^  whilst  we  (I  should 
say  Mr.  B.)  did  battle  as  we  best  could  with  our  assailants  in  front^  and 
happily^  as  on  previous  occasions^  we  escaped  the  fangs  of  these  savage 
animals. 

All  was  bustle^  noise,  and  confusion,  at  the  diligence  station.  Hm 
company's  servants  were  natives,  who  spoke  Arabic  only,  and  the 
principal  part  of  that  language  is  shouts,  not  words.  With  wonderfol 
exactness  we  got  in  motion,  and,  drawn  by  a  team  of  six,  cleared  the 
suburban  gardens  and  groves  of  Beyrout  at  a  rapid  pace.  Less  than 
half-an-hour  brought  us  to  the  roots  of  Lebanon.  The  ascent  was 
steep  and  circuitou.s^  and  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  mountain, 
which  looked  like  a  boundless  black  wall.  By  five  o'clock  the  day 
broke,  the  dawn  mounted  the  east  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  snna 
rays  speedily  followed.  The  huge  mountain  lay  between  us  and  the 
glorious  scene  of  the  sun's  rising,  but  refraction  threw  a  striking  loveli- 
ness over  the  side  wo  were  climbing.  For  several  miles  the  mountain 
was  highly  cultivated.  Here  and  there  the  square-roofed  turrets  of  a 
chiefs  castle,  or  the  **  tower"  of  a  vineyard  started  up  between  us  and 
the  sky.  It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  the  natives  turning  out 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  road  with  a  few  goats 
bound,  probably,  for  the  market  at  Beyrout;  others  were  beginning 
their  field  labours  for  the  day;  and  one  man  I  observed  with  spade 
and  mattock,  implements  of  husbandry  little  known  in  the  coontry. 
Our  progress  now  was  slow,  and  it  was  nearly  noon  before  we  reached 
the  turning-point  of  the  mountain.  That  done,  we  rapidly  made  up  for 
it  on  the  other  side.  Our  driver,  a  dark,  swarthy  Syrian,  understood  his 
business  well,  and  we  descended  the  eastern  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and 
crossed  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria  at  a  speed  that  would  not  have  dis- 
credited the  best  of  our  ante-railway  stage  coaches.  On  the  east  of  this 
plain  lies  the  great  mountain  range  of  Anti-Lebanus.  Although  not 
so  steep  at  the  place  where  we  crossed  as  Lebanon  proper,  our  animals 
had  another  long  and  severe  puVl  m  dt^^w^  m&  to  the  summit.     The 
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oonntry  here,  in  the  main,  was  barrenness  itself;  nothing,  for  miles,  but 
unmitigated  rocks,  huge  boulders,  and  bare  crowns  of  red  earth.  Not  a 
town,  Tillage^  or  house,  was  to  be  seen.  It  is  one  of  the  favourite  resorts 
of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  whom  we  saw  in  considerable  numbers ; 
and  the  abode  of  the  eagle.  Our  attention  was  called  to  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  noble  bird  perched  on  a  rock  at  a  short  distance  from  our 
patL  But  scenery  changes  rapidly  in  the  east.  In  Egypt  there  is 
bat  one  step  between  the  fruitful  field  and  the  sandy  desert ;  in  Pales- 
tine you  may  have  one  foot  in  a  field  of  rock^  and  the  other  on  a 
luxuriant  terrace  ;  and  here,  in  eastern  Syria,  from  mountains  of  rock 
and  hills  of  chalk  you  plunge  at  once  into  a  paradise  of  verdure  and 
loveliness. 

Although  the  coup^  of  a  diligence  was  not  the  best  position  for  see- 
ing the  country,  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  novel  scenery  that 
lay  around.  On  reaching  the  highest  shoulder  we  crossed  of  Anti- 
Lebanus,  a  deeply  interesting  view  opened  in  the  east.  A  long  range 
of  flat-looking  mountains  lay  between  us  and  the  horizon.  They  had  a 
strangely  painful  effect  on  the  eye,  probably  from  the  oblique  rays  of  the 
Bun^  and  their  being  at  a  great  distance.  Whatever  they  are  now^ 
they  were  peopled  at  one  period,  surrounded  with  a  fertile  country,  and 
associated  with  events  which  will  for  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  were  the  western  mountains  of  Mesopotamia. 
To  the  north  of  these  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow^  and  to 
the  south  and  west  lay  the  verdant  hills  of  the  Hauran.  Nearer  to  us 
the  mountains  were  almost  as  white  as  chalk,  with  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
vegetation  to  relieve  the  eye  from  the  sun's  terrible  glare.  We  knew 
that  Damascus  lay  somewhere  among  these  chalky  hills,  but  that  a  city 
of  surpassing  beauty,  surrounded  with  fruitfulness,  could  find  place  in 
such  a  desert  seemed  almost  impossible.  On  reaching  the  base  of  Anti- 
Lebanus  the  mystery  was  instantly  dispelled.  Here,  the  ancient  and 
"glorious  river  Abana,"  came  dashing  down  a  narrow  ravine,  and  with 
its  gushing  waters,  embraced  the  thirsty  plain.  In  no  part  of  the 
world,  perhaps^  is  the  effect  of  heat  and  moisture  more  sudden  and 
striking,  than  at  this  spot.  From  hills  of  absolute  barrenness  you  walk 
into  a  plain  of  luxurious  vegetation,  in  which  the  mulberry,  walnut, 
almond,  orange,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  east,  seem  to  vie  with 
each  other.  As  we  proceeded  the  plain  widened,  the  river  parted  into 
several  streams,  the  verdure  increased,  the  foliage  in  contrast  with 
the  whiteness  deepened  in  greenness^  and  the  waters  of  the  Abana 
looked  like  streams  of  living  crystal.  For  seven  miles  we  swept  along 
through  this  literal  earthly  paradise,  almost  overpowered  by  the  per- 
fume of  the  almond,  then  full  in  bloom.  This,  truly,  was  a  delightful 
drive.    At  5,30,  p.m.,  we  reached  the  city,  Te^omedi  oxrc  tnsDJ\&  ^V^ 
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had  arrived  the  day  previous,  and  this  pleasure  was  enhaaoed  bj  reottY- 
ing  letters  oontainiDg  good  news  from  home. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Damascus  is  the  oldest  of  living  dtiea 
Josephus  affirms  that  it  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  and 
great-grandson  of  Noah.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  doubting  the 
fact  On  the  confounding  of  tongues  and  dispersion  of  the  human  race 
in  connection  with  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  wanderers  naturally  turned 
westward,  the  plain  between  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  lay  directly  in 
their  way,  and  offered  a  tempting  settlement.  Damascus,  we  are 
certain,  was  a  noted  place  as  early  as  the  times  of  Abraham  :  '^  What 
wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  the  patriarch,  when  privileged  to  speak  to  the 
Lord  God,  ^^  seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this 
Eliezer  of  Damascus."  David,  in  the  height  of  his  power,  conquered, 
and  laid  under  tribute,  a  great  portion  of  Syria,  and  put  garrisons  in 
Syria-Damascus.  Solomon  extended  his  conquests  still  further  to  the 
east,  for  ^^  ho  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,"  now  Palmyra,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  cast  of  Damascus.  These,  however,  were 
only  temporary  triumphs.  Damascus  was  long  the  capital  of  eastern 
Syria,  and  that  power  was  not  only  a  rival,  but  a  source  of  danger  and 
oppression  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  During  one  of  the  hostile  periods 
between  Israel  and  Syria  a  deeply  interesting  event  occurred.  A 
Jewish  maid  was  txikcn  captive,  placed  in  the  house  of  Naaman  the 
Syrian  general,  and  she  "  waited  on  Naaraan's  wife."  Observing  the 
terrible  disease  with  which  her  captor  was  afflicted,  she  was  moved  with 
pity,  and,  slave  though  she  was,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  Israelite,  said 
unto  her  mistress,  "  Would  God  my  Lord  were  with  the  prophet  that 
is  in  Samaria,  for  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy."  Her  words 
were  repeated  to  Naaman,  who,  with  a  royal  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  King  of  Israel,  proceeded  in  haste  to  Samaria.  The  result  of  the 
thrilling  incident  need  not  be  repeated  here.  On  seeing  the  ^6ana,  the 
words  of  the  haughty  Syrian  to  the  prophet  flashed  through  my  mind, 
"  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel?  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean?"  The  Abana 
is  still  regarded  as  a  sacred  river.  At  the  first  accessible  point  we  came 
to,  our  driver  stopped  the  diligence,  dismounted,  and  falling  flat,  dipped 
his  face  into  the  stream. 

Many  vicissitudes  passed  over  the  Syrian  capital  subsequent  to  the  story 
of  Naaman.  The  dynasty  uf  the  kingdom  was  changed.  The  capital 
was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  and  reduced  froa^  being  a  royal  city,  and  the 
inhabitants  carried  into  captivity.  ^^  I  will  break  also  the  bar  of 
Damascus,' prophesied  Amos,  ^^and  cut  off  the  inhabitants  from  the 
plain  of  Aven,  and  him  that  holdeth  the  sceptre  from  the  house  of  Eden  : 
Mad  the  people  of  Syria  shall  go  \ulo  cai^\.vi\i^  m^l^a  Kir^saith  the  Lord." 
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For  upwards  of  a  thousaDd  years  Damascus^  though  it  continned  to 
flourish  as  a  commercial  city^  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  country. 
About  B.O.  64  it  yielded  submission  to  the  Bomans.  It  was  nominally 
under  that  power  when  visited  by  Paul  on  the  occasion  of  his  remark- 
able conversion  to  Christianity.  Owing,  however,  to  a  quarrel  between 
Herod  and  Aretas,  his  father-in-law,  a  neighbouring  prince,  the  city  was 
then  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  Aretas.  Thb  circumstance  explains 
the  historical  difficulty  which  has  often  been  felt  in  the  Apostle's 
narrative  of  his  singular  escape.  Christianity  flourished,  and  was  even 
predominant,  in  Damascus  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems  by  treachery, 
and  the  Crusaders,  to  the  dishonour  of  their  arms,  were  unable  to  dis- 
lodge them.  Terrible  ravages  overtook  the  city  at  an  after  period. 
Tamarlane,  the  Oriental  conqueror,  as  has  been  remarked,  swept  the 
city  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  Its  spacious  palaces,  enriched 
with  everything  that  wealth  could  procure  and  art  devise,  were  pillaged ; 
its  stores  of  antiquity,  unrivalled  productions,  and  libraries  filled  with 
the  literature  of  many  ages,  were  almost  totally  destroyed.  After  an 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  men,  women,  and  children,  he  scattered  the 
glory  of  centuries  in  a  day.  One  Christian  family  only,  and  whose 
descendants  still  exist,  escaped  the  tragic  scene.  But  Damascus  was 
not  doomed  to  perpetual  desolation.  It  rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own 
ashes.  With  the  rest  of  S}Tia,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Crusaders,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and,  ever  since,  has  nominally,  at  least, 
acknowledged  their  supremacy.  That  fanatical  power  count  it  one  of 
their  most  Holy  Cities,  and  for  long  barred  its  gates  against  Christi- 
anity. Forty  years  ago  they  were  re-opened,  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  to 
European  consuls  and  Protestant  missionaries.  The  British  Consul,  on 
that  occasion,  entered  Damascus  in  full  costume,  protected  by  a  band 
of  Janissaries,  and  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  rulers  that 
commands  respect  for  the  very  name  of  *'  Englishman  "  to  the  present 
day. 

What  Damascus  was  originally,  as  a  city,  cannot  now  bo  known.  Its 
antiquity  has  been  established  from  the  highest  sources,  its  modern 
career  stands  on  the  page  of  history,  its  thoroughly  oriental  character 
has  been  the  same  through  all  time,  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  is 
an  object  of  admiration  to  those  who  see  it  daily,  as  well  as  to  the 
stranger  from  a  distant  land.  Viewing  the  city,  as  it  now  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  it  is  still  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  swell- 
ing domes,  tapering  minarets,  square-topped  towers,  lofty  buildings, 
and  a  countless  mass  of  terraced  roofs,  with  the  winding  waters  of  the 
Abana,  seen  from  numerous  points,  sparkling  like  diamonds.  The 
suburbs  are  he/ond  all  praise.     Filling  a  Rpace  t\i\T\.^  \3D?ife^m  Qvt^"«sar 
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forence  with  groves  of  beftutiful  trees^  orchards  of  the  choioert  firaiti, 
and  gardens  of  roses  of  the  finest  perfume^  they  strike  the  eye  more 
like  a  glorious  vision  than  a  reality.  As  the  traveller  beholds  this,  be 
is  almost  tempted  to  exclaim — ^'  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharparj  lifers 
of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel." 

The  interior  of  all  eastern  cities  bear  a  striking  and  an&voaraUe 
contrast  to  the  distant  view.  Damascus,  in  this  respect,  excelled  lU 
others  we  had  seeo.  In  general  outline  it  has  been  compared  to  an 
irregular  oval.  Near  the  centre  stands  the  great  Mosqae.  In  various 
quarters  there  are  remains  of  ancient  masonry,  and  a  portioQ  of  what 
had  at  some  period  been  the  principal  city  wall  is  still  standing.  Tlie 
streets,  generally,  are  narrow  and  irregular,  with  no  end  of  dead  walls 
of  mud  or  stone,  dark  winding  lanes,  and  dismal  closes.  Where  the 
houses  are  of  stone  or  marble,  they  are  substantial  and  durable,  bat  in 
many  places  they  are  of  wood  or  lath  and  plaster,  and  ready  fuel  at  any 
moment  for  a  conflagration. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  have  evidently  been  con- 
structed for  concealment.     Nothing  externally  indicates  in  the  least 
dejiTce  that  wealth  is  there.     Scarcely  a  street  door  of  any  kind  is  to 
be  seen,  and  a  stranger  might  pass  through  a  great  portion  of  the  city 
and  sec  little  more  than  a  collection  of  ho  veld.     The  ancient  palaces, 
gorgeous  modern  mansions,  and  every  house  of  any  consequence,  invari- 
ably enter  oflF  some  narrow,  filthy,  lane,  or  from  under  a  dark  archway. 
This  shows  the  character  of  the  place  and  the  precautions  which  have 
been   taken   against  a  sudden  assault.     The  house  occupied  by  Mr. 
Ilogcrs,  British   Consul,  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  this  kind  of 
architecture.     It  was  a  modem  building,  one  of  the  finest  houses  in 
the  city,  and  had  been  at  one  time  occupied  as  a  palace.     There  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjoining  buildings ;  the  access  was 
by  a  long,  crooked  passage,  six  to  seven  feet  wide,  between  dead  walls ; 
and  the  passage  was  reached  by  wading  through  a  filthy  vegetable 
market.     The  footway  was  a  succession  of  holes  and  boulders,  and  as 
rain  had  newly  fallen  and  converted  the  holes  into  pools,  it  required 
some  cxpcrtness  in  stepping  from  one  stone  to  another  to  avoid  a  dip 
over  the  boots  in  liquid  mud.     On  coming  to  a  small,  mean  doorway 
in  the  wall,  we  were  ushered  at  once  into  fairy  land.     The  house  was  two 
storeys  hi<j:h,  and  filled  three  sides  of  a  square.     The  upper  storey  pro- 
jected over  the  lower,  was  painted  in  gay  colours,  and  in  arched  pavilion 
style,  rested  on  pillars.     Under  the  pavilion,  and  the  whole  of  the  area, 
was  paved  with  squares  of  coloured  marble.     In  the  centre  of  the  area, 
a  fountain  sent  up  the  refreshing  element  in  many  fantastic  forms;  and 
around  the  fountain  were  orange  and  lemon  trees,  bearing  fruit  fully 
ripe.    The  Consul's  receiving  room  was  decorated  in  a  gorgeous  manner. 
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A  divan  ocoapied  about  one-half  of  the  floor,  the  walls  were  elaborately 
painted,  and  the  lofty  roof  sparkled  with  pearls,  in  imitation  of  the 
starry  heavens. 

Onr  hotel,  once  the  residence  of  'My  Agha,  secretary  to  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  was  after  the  same  model.  Although  superbly  fitted  up  and 
oomfortable  within,  the  approaches  to  it  were  abominable.  On  the  one 
side  was  a  horse  market,  filled  with  the  scum  of  the  place;  on  the 
other  a  perfect  ^^  slough  of  despond."  The  whole  exterior  was  repulsive, 
and  it  was  only  after  passing  through  a  small  wicket  we  were  consoled 
by  finding  that  we  were  really  to  lodge  in  a  palace. 

Among  the  many  objects  of  wonder  and  admiration  in  Damascus,  the 
Bazaars  cxceL  Like  a  kind  of  network,  they  pierce  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  city.  They  are  narrow  streets,  not  more  than  eight  to 
ten  feet  wide,  and  run  up  and  down,  and  cross-ways,  straight,  and 
curved,  in  endless  confusion.  Where  they  begin  or  end,  or  what  area 
they  cover,  a  mere  visitor  never  could  learn,  but  if  placed  in  a  straight 
line  they  would  extend,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  three  miles.  These 
streets,  or  passages,  are  lined  on  both  sides  with  small  openings,  some 
of  them  little  larger  than  a  good  fire-place ;  stalls  closed  in  with  boards 
or  coarse  cloth;  and  cupboard-shaped  boxes,  just  as  it  suits  the  taste  or 
business  of  the  occupier.  Being  mostly  in  wliat  is  called  arcade  con- 
struction, they  are  roofed  in  with  dried  rush  and  matting.  The  roofs 
could  be  intended  only  to  exclude  the  sun,  as  rain  could  fall  directly 
through  at  any  place.  Like  the  city  itself,  the  bazaars  are  divided  into 
departments.  Here  you  will  find  on  both  sides  nothing  but  boots, 
shoes,  and  slippers,  in  the  most  grotesque  shapes  and  fantastic  colourst 
Then  follow,  in  succession,  it  may  be,  the  tailors',  mercers',  drapers', 
grocers',  tobacconists',  ironmongers',  silversmiths',  saddlers',  and  old- 
clothes'  bazaars.  To  these  others  might  be  added,  including  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  sour  milk,  curiosities,  and  many 
things  else  which  a  European  could  not  name.  In  each  of  the  little 
compartments  sits  a  robed  figure,  bearded  and  turbaned,  resting  his 
hams  on  his  heels,  and  moving  as  if  by  machinery.  Their  stock  of 
goods  being  placed  within  arm's  reach,  they  never  require  to  rise,  and 
how  they  are  able  to  remain  for  hours  together  in  that  position  is  a 
mystery.  The  contents  of  these  shops  are  not  so  despicable  as  they 
appear  to  be.  With  much  that  is  European,  you  will  find  in  them 
everything  that  is  costly  and  rare  pertaining  to  the  east.  Many  of 
their  articles  are  tempting,  but  it  is  difficult  to  purchase.  These  haughty 
Moslems  will  scarcely  deign  to  take  the  money  of  a  '^  Christian  dog," 
and  when  they  do,  they  generally  demand  five  or  six  times  the  value  of 
the  article. 
The  crowds  that  daily  frequent  and  pass  thiougVx  l\i^  \^uaax«^  ^s& 
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almost  beyond  belief.  Wherever  yon  moye,  you  are  in  a  iewse  moving 
mass  of  animal  life — men  of  every  complexion^  costame,  and  caste, 
struggling  along  on  foot^  bestriding  panniered  donkeys^  or  perched  on 
the  bunches  of  camels.  "We  see  here,"  says  a  graphic  writer, 
"costumes  of  every  fantastic  form  that  tailors  could  invent,  many 
gaudy  and  gorgeous  as  an  open  sun-flower ;  but  the  only  real  wonder 
among  them  all  is  an  orthodox  English  hat.  The  flower-potted  Derridi 
stares  at  it ;  the  Persian  with  his  furred  sugar-loaf,  a  yard  in  length, 
exclaims  Mashalldh  ;  the  little  Turk  with  his  red  night-cap,  stack  on 
the  back  of  his  bullet  head,  looks  up  in  amazement;  and  even  the 
village  sheikhs,  who  seem  to  have  got  their  whole  bed-clothes  wrapped 
about  their  heads,  stop  to  gaze  at  the  phenomenon." 

No  stranger  dares  venture  into  these  bazaars,  or  indeed  into  any  part 
of  Damascus,  without  the  protection  of  a  proper  guide.  If  he  did  he 
would  soon  get  bewildered,  lose  his  way,  and  very  likely  his  life. 
Knowing  this,  we  retained  the  services  of  Abu  Ibrahim,  an  attachi  of 
our  hotel,  and  the  best  of  Damascus  ciceroncs.  Ibrahim  is  not  only  t 
local  celebrity,  but  claims  a  European  fame  because  his  name  is  to  be 
found  in  Murraifs  Ouide  Book.  Of  course,  he  rates  his  importance  and 
the  value  of  bis  services  accordingly.  Under  the  protection  of  this 
worthy,  we  sallied  forth  to  explore  the  city.  Everywhere  he  was 
known,  evidently  as  a  character,  and  took  surprising  liberties  in  the 
bazaars.  When  in  the  slipper  department,  I  signified  a  wish  to  purchase 
a  pair.  The  seller,  in  the  opinion  of  Ibrahim,  having  asked  too  much,  he 
deliberately  pitched  the  slippers  back  in  his  face,  and  led  me  to  another 
stall.  The  stoical  Moslem,  to  my  astonishment,  did  not  change  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance.  Through  almost  every  cranny  of  these  miles  of 
bazaars  we  wandered,  every  turn  being  a  fresh  wonder.  Besides  the 
sale  of  almost  every  conceivable  thing,  a  deal  of  manufacturing  waa 
going  on  in  silks,  cottons,  pipes,  and  many  articles  I  could  not  name, 
all  in  the  open  air.  One  of  the  most  curious  sections  of  the  bazaars  is 
that  of  the  silversmiths.  Under  a  shattered  roof,  covering  a  large  area, 
the  din  of  the  hammers  and  anvils  was  almost  deafening.  Here  the 
child  up  to  the  man  of  grey  hairs  were  at  work.  Heaps  of  the  precions 
metals,  stones,  and  ornaments  were  lying  about ;  and  every  article  one 
could  imagine  in  the  shape  of  jewellery,  from  the  common  pin  to  the 
diamond,  in  the  course  of  manufacture. 

The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  so  surrounded  with 
modern  buildings  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible.  We  passed  the  castle 
and  mosque  without  entering.  W^e  had  seen  similar  buildings,  and  did 
not  think  them  worth  a  guinea,  the  fee  for  admission.  The  conversion 
of  Paul,  which  occurred  at  a  short  distance  south-west  of  Damascus, 
iavcsta  the  city  with  an  mteteati  lo  \k<&  (oVina^AAXL  mind  it  would  not 
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Tvise  poeseas.     It  was  not  in  our  nay  to  posa  the  traditional  spot, 

here  it  was  brought  most  vividly  to  our  raiods  on  cnteripg  "tho 
Bt  called  Straight."  Thia  stroet  is  an  English  mile  in  length,  its 
itity  is  undouhted, and  even  after  the  devastations  of  repeated  slegea, 

amid  the  cubbich  uf  tigan,  thura  kth  Btill  bu  bv  tr«.t9(l  auuieruna 
loriale  of  its  origiDal  splendour.  We  at  onoe  inquired  for  the  house 
rudaa,  and  were  glad  to  find  that  Ibrahim  was  quite  femiliar  with 

placo  and  its  history.  The  houaes  of  Jodas  and  Aoaoias  were 
overed,  bj  the  monks  of  course,  about  three  centuiiea  ago !  We 
ed  the  former,  and  were  disappointed  at  finding  it  several  hundreds 
'ards  off  the  street.  The  monka  here,  as  in  other  places,  had  the 
itiortj  but  were  ignorant  of  the  Scripture  narrative  One  houae, 
avor,  was  to  us  quite  as  good  aa  another.  It  was  a  low  cellar- 
ing place,  paved  with  mosaic,  and  occupied  by  a  single  female. 

made  several  inquiries  as  to  its  history,  but  obtained  nothing 
factory.  There  were  quantities  of  mosaic,  in  various  colours,  lying 
it  outside  among  rubbish.  While  picking  up  a  piece  as  a  memento 
ir  viMt,  Mr  B,  whispered  into  my  ear,  "  Oh,  Mr.  J.,  another  idol  1  '■ 
rned  at  once  my  Irailty,  attributing  it  to  a  preponderance  of  the 
p  of  veneration.  That  pHociple,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  lurh,  more 
ss,  even  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  constitutions,  and  it  only  requires 
isternal  touch  to  bring  it  into  play.  Just  as  we  were  passing  out 
le  little  court  whicb  enclosed  this  early  Christian  abode,  I  observed 
<rtion  of  the  mosaic  mechanically  drop  into  my  friend's  pocket ! 
eyes  met  at  the  moment,  and  exchanged  a  sort  of  arch  sympathy, 
h  rendered  words  unnecessary. 

nmediately  within  the  E^at  gate  of  the  city  stands  a  square  tower 
d  the  "  Old  Mosque."  One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  city  is  ob- 
:d  from  its  roof,  and  we  resolved  to  ascend  it.  This  was  a  difficult 
9S8,  as  the  stair  in  the  upper  storey  had  given  way,  and  we  had  to 
it  by  the  rafters.  It  was  then  about  noon,  and  the  view  was  truly 
anting,  such  as  an  Eastern  city  only  can  produce.  Outside  the 
we  were  shown  tho  place  where  Paul  ia  said  to  have  effected  his 
>e.  A  portion  of  tho  ancient  wall  still  remains  wonderfully  entire. 
0  the  idcntily  of  the  spot  tho  traveller  is  left  to  draw  hia  own  con- 
>n8.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  event  did  occur  in  thi.s  quarter  : 
In  Damascus  the  governor  under  Aretas  the  king  kept  the  city  of  tho 
asccnes  with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me :  and  through  a 
ow  in  a  basket  was  1  let  down  by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his 

i  the  time  of  our  viait  the  Ghriatian  quarter  was  stjil,  to  a  great 
it,  in  ruins,  the  efiects  of  the  massacre.  From  their  remote  ^iia- 
\)ie  ChriatianB  of  Vamaaew  felt  safe  from  tbose  \i\oo&7  4^ElCo3^)»iw&. 
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As  a  precaution^  they  closed  their  shops  for  some  days;  but^  on  tike 
assurance  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  resumed  buaness.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day^  the  bloody  and  treacherous  work  began.  Fire 
and  sword^  bullets  and  bludgeons,  raged  for  three  days ;  nearly  eYery 
hoase  in  the  quarter  was  burned  down,  and  the  Christian  population 
all  but  annihilated.  The  actual  number  slain  in  their  houses  or  in 
the  streets  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  terrible  results  of  the  mas- 
sacre. Thousands  who  escaped  at  the  moment  died  afterwards ;  and  in 
almost  every  case,  families  who  were  saved  were  totally  ruined  in  thdr 
means  and  brought  to  beggary  or  slavery. 

The  population  of  Damascus  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand.  About  six  thousand  are  Jews ; 
and,  previous  to  the  massacre,  the  Christians — Latin,  Greek,  Ac, 
including  a  few  Protestants — numbered  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand; 
the  rest  are  Mohammedans.  In  1843,  Protestant  Missions  were  esta- 
blished— the  one  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  other 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  latter  is  now  under  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States.  We  paid  our  respects  to 
the  Bev.  Mr.  Crawford  of  the  American  Mission,  learned  that  some 
progress  had  been  made  among  the  natives,  and  also  that,  owing  to  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  Moslems,  the  Christians  were  liable  to  a 
fresh  attack  any  day.  The  English  power  alone,  he  said,  was  re- 
spected, and  it  was  to  our  excellent  Consul  they  looked  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Damascus  is  purely  an  Asiatic  city.  In  other  cities  we  had  viated, 
even  in  Cairo,  the  western  element,  more  or  less,  was  to  be  seen.  Here, 
the  manners  and  customs,  architecture  and  trade,  religion  and  races, 
everything,  are  Oriental,  and  continue  from  age  to  age  onohanged. 
That  common  morality  is  low  need  hardly  be  said.  But  in  addition  to 
that  a  lawless,  insubordinate,  and  fanatical  spirit  prevails.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Saltan,  and  the  inherent  character  of  Mohammedanisnii 
naturally  produce  a  principal  of  hatred  and  distrust  among  all  classes. 
Even  a  stranger,  in  passing  along  the  streets  or  through  the  bazaars, 
cannot  fail  to  mark  in  the  haughty  and  insolent  Turk,  the  sullen 
Syrian,  and  fierce  Bedouin,  a  lurking  spirit  of  revenge.  Nor  does  it 
tend  to  inspire  confidence  to  know  that  every  man  of  them  is  armed. 
Mr  E.  and  the  writer,  one  day,  ventured  some  distance  into  the  bazaars 
alone.  Every  place  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  loaded  animals  were 
being  driven  through  the  crowd  at  a  rapid  pace.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Two  powerful  black  fellows,  dressed  in  white  cotton  shirts,  came  along, 
wheeling  on  its  rim  a  huge  mill-stone.  The  people  had  to  crush  up  on 
each  side  to  make  way,  and,  after  psiasui^  m^  a^  few  yards^  over  went  the 
Btone  with  a  thud.     Some  pexaona  ^«te  WcV.  Vj  \^»  \  ^  ^^^  Xto^aksS^^ 
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followed^  in  which  we  saw  pistols  and  daggers  freely  used.    We  were 
glad  to  escape  from  the  scene. 

Before  leaving  Beyrouth  we  secured^  as  we  believed^  both  by  letter 
and  telegram^  return  seats  in  the  diligence.  This  was  done  through  the 
agents  of  the  company,  yet,  to  our  chagrin,  we  learned  on  arrival 
that  seats  for  us  had  not  been  secured,  and,  excepting  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.,  could  not  be  got  for  eight  or  ten  days.  In  vain  we  insisted  on  our 
rights,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  Consul  Roger, 
would  have  been  set  at  defiance.  Several  plans  were  proposed  for  con- 
veying us  to  Beyrout,  which  we  had  to  reach  by  a  certain  day,  but  they 
all  fiEdled.  We  had  a  journey  of  ninety  miles  to  make  in  some  way  ; 
by  this  time  we  had  only  two  days  to  make  it  in,  and  horses  were  not 
to  be  had.  A  special  conveyance  cost  ,£20,  and  even  that  could  not 
be  supplied  without  communicating  with  the  office  at  Beyrout  At 
length,  to  our  great  relief,  a  scheme  was  devised.  The  company's 
waggon-caravan,  which  makes  the  journey  in  three  days,  had  started 
that  morning  ;  we  were  to  follow  it  in  a  special  carriage,  and,  on  over- 
taking it,  be  handed  over  to  the  conductor  as  veritable  pilgrims.  Mr. 
Rogers  expressed  his  regret  that  the  pleasure  of  our  visit  should  have 
been  marred  by  these  circumstances,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  render 
them  as  light  as  possible.  Notwithstanding,  we  had  enjoyed  our  visit 
greatly,  carried  with  us  many  mementos  never  to  be  forgotten,  and, 
at  three  o'clock  p.m.,  bade  adieu  to  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus. 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  beautiful.  All  nature  bloomed  and 
smiled  as  we  retraced  our  drive  through  the  lovely  suburbs,  and  we 
looked  upon  the  landscape  as  one  we  should  not  see  again.  A  few 
miles  from  the  city,  however,  and  the  scene  suddenly  changed.  Dark 
clouds  rushed  up  into  the  heavens  from  every  point  as  we  rounded  the 
steep  shoulders  of  Anti-Lebanus  ;  the  sun  went  down  with  a  fierce  and 
fiery  look  through  a  troubled  sky  ;  and  rain,  accompanied  with  wind, 
which  increased  to  a  gale,  quickly  followed.  Our  driver,  poor  fellow, 
though  wrapped  up  in  a  monk's  hood  and  cloak,  complained  bitterly, 
and  even  cursed  the  Franks  who  had  brought  him  out  in  such  a  night. 
But  he  had  little  reason  to  envy  us  of  our  position.  Our  vehicle  was 
drawn  by  two  good  horses,  and  called  a  ^'  carriage."  In  appearance  it 
was  exactly  one  of  those  black  articles  which  are  trotted  along  our 
streets,  with  a  ticket  at  the  back  beseeching  passers  to  ^^  remember  the 
poor,"  with  this  important  difference,  that  we  only  had  a  curtain  behind, 
which  soon  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  night  also  became  in- 
tensely dark,  and  as  bitterly  cold.  Neither  moon  nor  stars  appeared, 
and,  excepting  snowy  mountain  ridges  converting  the  darkness  into  grey, 
there  was  nothing  to  mitigate  the  dreariness  of  the  scene.  Not 
our  aensAtioBB  in  any  degree  improved  by  ihe  fMSi  ^badb       ^'^ 
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dined  ;  that  in  the  hurry  of  leaving  we  had  neglected  to  provide  for  the 
journey  ;  and  that  at  any  turn  of  the  narrow  precipitous  road  we  mij^t 
be  capsized.  But  all  travelling  in  Syria  is  an  adventure — aasociated 
with  privations  and  perils — a  fact  that  intending  travellers  would  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind.  Amid  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain^  the  darknesB 
and  dangers^  of  that  evening,  there  was  a  charm  which  the  finest  soena 
in  Syria  could  not  have  produced.  Th%8  was  the  first  stage  of  our 
journey  homeward  !  With  an  inexpressible  thrill  I  repeated  the 
patriotic  lines  of  Scott — 

'*  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  tamed. 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand !  ** 

After  a  seven  hours'  drive  we  reached  Ish-dcdi,  the  first  resting-pbice 
of  the  caravan^  and  found  it  had  arrived.  This  place  appeared  in  the 
dark  to  consist  of  a  few  wretched  hovels  ;  the  approach  to  it  was  ooe 
continuous  splash  of  mud  ;  and,  excepting  a  lot  of  savage  dogs,  every 
creature  was  asleep.  Our  driver  aroused  the  waggoners,  and  they  the 
governor  of  the  station,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter  of  introduction.  This 
functionary  was  a  little,  stout,  rosy-faced  person,  dressed  in  tights  of 
white  cotton  and  a  scarlet  night-cap,  and  had  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  clown  of  a  twopenny  show.  The  apartment  allotted  to  us  was.  a 
small  whitewashed  room,  with  nothing  in  it  but  a  lamp  burning  with 
olive  oil — not  even  a  stool.  And  what  was  still  worse,  we  could  get 
nothing  to  eat.  Our  host  in  the  scarlet  night-cap  could  give  us  only  an 
iron  box  of  burning  charcoal,  at  which  we  warmed  our  feet  by  turns; 
and  a  bottle  of  rake,  which  we  durst  not  taste. 

The  caravan,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  composed  of  twelve  waggons^ 
on  four  wheels  each,  and  drawn  by  three  mules  a  tandem.  They  were 
roofed  with  girders  and  canvas,  and  being  open  at  both  ends,  were 
literally  so  many  canvas  tunnels.  One  of  these  was  specially  arranged 
for  our  accommodation.  If  the  roof  had  been  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
of  our  sitting  upright,  our  position  would  have  been  tolerable.  But  the 
body  of  the  waggon  was  filled  with  sacks  of  rye,  quite  as  hard  as  a  deal 
board,  and  more  uncomfortable  from  their  rounded  surface,  and  the 
space  above  only  permitted  us  to  lie  prostrate,  or  at  most  an  occasional 
lean  on  the  elbow.  In  this  purgatorial  position,  and  under  the  action 
of  a  piercing  current  of  wind,  we  were  jogged  along  for  more  than 
sixty  miles. 

Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  we  got  in  motion,  and  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour  crossed  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria.  As 
daylight  approached  the  ram  aWted,  tixi^  V^i^  ^wxv  ^^^^y^  Ssi  \^  %A<sqa- 
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tomed  splendour.  About  eleven  a.m.  we  reached  'A  Stora,  the  break- 
fasting station.  We  were  quite  in  time  for  doing  duty  to  the  landlady's 
viands^  a  rare  treat  of  their  kind.  Leaving  the  caravan,  we  started  on 
foot  the  better  to  enjoy  the  scenery^  which  was  a  grand  mixture  of  the 
wild,  romantic,  and  sublime.  Hoary  heights,  dismal  gorges,  wooded 
glens — from  the  noblest  cedars  to  every  fruitful  tree — picturesque 
villages,  and  fields  of  corn — all  pertaining  to  the  '^  goodly  mountain." 
On  our  left,  the  lovely  Hermon  shut  in  the  plain  ;  Bi^bek,  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  works  of  man,  stood  between  us  and  the  north-eastern 
sky,  and  the  snow-capped  Lebanon  rose  like  a  mighty  wall.  Ccele-Syria, 
the  plain  we  were  here  travelling,  has  a  remarkable  history.  It  was  the 
ancient  highway  into  Assyria.  Abraham  travelled  it,  and  Jacob 
travelled  it  on  his  way  to  Padan-aram.  At  the  head  of  the  plain 
stands  Riblah,  where  King  Zedekiah  was  cruelly  deprived  of  his  eyes. 
By  this  road  "  was  Israel  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land,"  and 
down  this  very  plain  rode  the  patriotic  Nehemiah,  and  his  little  captive 
band,  tuning  their  harps  again  to  the  ^'  songs  of  Zion." 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  iTAan-Murid,  our  next  rendezvous 
for  the  night.  Our  letters  from  Damascus  again  found  for  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  The  chief  said  he  had  orders  to  be  kind  to  us,  and  he  meant 
to  be  it.  His  accommodation  was  an  open  building,  and  as  snow  lay 
in  tremendous  wreaths  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  it  was  very  cold.  A 
Lebanon  dinner,  quite  a  counterpart  to  the  breakfast,  was  laid  out  at 
seven  o'clock — rather  a  genteel  hour  for  our  inward  cravings.  At  table 
there  were  the  members  of  the  household,  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady, 
and  ourselves.  Dinner  consisted  of  a  sort  of  muddy-water,  on  which 
floated  lumps  of  brown  bread  ;  a  tray  heaped  with  boiled  eggs,  which 
had  to  be  ate  out  of  the  hand ;  fowl ;  mutton  mixed  with  liver ;  cheese ; 
wine  and  walnuts ;  tobacco  and  coffee ;  followed  in  succession.  The  lady 
suggested  tea  for  us,  to  which  we  assented.  The  precious  leaf  was 
thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  kettle,  the  eastern  custom  no 
doubt ;  and  although  boiled,  the  liquid,  when  poured  out,  was  remark- 
ably innocent  of  colour  or  flavour.  Her  ladyship  understood  the  pipe 
better.  There  was  only  one  for  the  company,  and  she  modestly  took 
her  turn  as  it  passed  round  the  table.  Our  bedroom  was  out  at  a 
back-door  and  across  a  court,  and  our  fears  as  to  what  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  were  too  well  founded.  The  apartment  had  no  fireplace,  no 
window,  not  even  a  door,  and  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ^^  casual 
wards  "  of  a  London  workhouse  I  We  were  supplied  with  a  candle,  but 
its  glimmerings  were  nearly  extinguished  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  which 
had  free  access  through  the  hole  we  entered  by.  Wolves  and  hyenas 
being  plentiful  in  those  quarters,  we  contrived  to  fasten  u^  a.  bo^x^  V3 
I  laige  Btone  at  the  back  to  prevent  their  intrusvoii.    ¥ot  \>q^)^^\^ 
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were  two  mattresses  and  an  American  rocking  chair,  which  had,  pro- 
bably, been  abandoned  by  some  invalided  traveller.  This  loxnrioiu 
article,  evidently  ont  of  its  proper  sphere,  was  allotted  to  Mr.  B.^  who 
soon  rocked  himself  asleep.  Mr.  E.  and  the  writer  had  a  livdy  night 
of  it  in  doing  battle  with  antagonists  more  despicable  by  far  than  the 
wolves  of  Lebanon.    In  fact,  we  were  not  permitted  to  close  an  eye. 

Again  we  started  at  an  early  hour,  and  agun  the  rain  ponred  and  the 
wind  blew.  We  had  still  to  climb  the  heaviest  and  steepest  parte 
of  the  Lebanon.  The  mules  of  one  half  the  waggons  had  to  be  unyoked 
to  assist  in  dragging  the  other  half  over  the  lofty  ridges ;  and  that  done, 
the  whole  returned  for  the  remaining  waggons.  As  this  tedious  and 
exhausting  operation  was  carried  on  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  our  stock 
of  patience  was  put  fairly  to  the  test.  But  there  was  no  alternative. 
Prostrate  under  our  canvas  roof,  with  the  rain  lashing  over  our  heads, 
and  the  wind  roaring  through  the  mountain  caverns,  we  were  doomed 
to  listen  to  the  ^^oogh,  oogh,  whoo '' — the  unmusical  and  most  irksome 
sounds  of  the  waggoners  in  urging  on  their  mules. 

The  time  occupied  on  this  part  of  our  journey  was  not  thrown  awaj. 
The  discomfort  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  unrivalled  views  of 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  opportunity  we  enjoyed  of  coming  into 
personal  contact  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people. 

At  noon  the  entire  caravan  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain 
we  had  to  cross.  The  landscape,  as  seen  from  that  spot,  was  all  that  the 
eye  of  man  could  desire.  On  the  east,  north,  and  south,  mountain  tops 
seemed  to  roll  along  into  the  distance  like  a  boundless  ocean  ;  on  the 
west,  the  highly  cultivated,  undulating  slopes,  sparkling  in  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow,  might  truly  have  been  designated  the  "  garden  of  the 
Lord."  But  the  hour,  to  us,  was  transporting  in  interest  far  beyond  any 
thing  that  even  Lebanon  could  yield. 

We  had  visited  the  principal  cities  of  Egypt,  travelled  the  fertile 
fields  of  Goshen,  and  stood  on  the  towering  pinnacle  of  the  Great 
Pyramid ;  we  had  travelled  Western  Palestine  from  end  to  end,  and 
had  crossed  the  country  six  times  between  the  Jordan,  Abana,  and 
the  Great  6ea  ;  we  had  encountered  difficulties,  perils,  and  privations 
not  a  few,  but  in  the  good  providence  of  God  had  been  preserved 
from  harm  ;  and  now,  grateful  for  the  privilege  we  had  enjoyed ;  sad  for 
the  desolations  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  thankfril  for  the  blessings  of 
our  own  favoured  country ;  our  eyes  glistened  as  we  looked  on  the  blue 
waters  that  would  bear  us  back  to  its  shores.  Although  thousands  of 
miles  still  lie  between  us  and  home,  writing  as  from  the  spot,  here  I 
take  leave  of  the  reader,  and  close  the  Incidents  of  my  Journey  through 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land. 
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THE  DUTY  OF  NATIONS  TO  RECOGNISE  AND 

SUPPORT  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

(Continued  from  page  Hi.  J 

Wb  shall  now  specify  some  motives  to  obedience,  and  consider  some 

objections  that  have  been  urged  against  it. 

I.  Nations  ought  to  recognise  and  support  the  Church,  because 
Christ  has  commanded  them,  God,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  only 
commanded  nations  to  recognise  and  serve  the  Church,  but  assured 
them  that  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  recognise  and  serve 
her  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  kingdoms  shall  be  utterly  wasted.  Now, 
the  authority  of  God  must  be  to  nations,  as  it  is  to  all  the  subjects 
of  His  moral  government,  the  formal  ground  of  obedience.  Obedience 
is,  in  itself,  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  In  the  keeping  of  God*s 
Commandments,  there  is  to  nations,  to  families,  to  individuals,  a  great 
reward.  "Great  peace  have  they  who  love,"  and,  of  course,  obey 
"  Thy  law."  The  formal  ground  of  obedience,  however,  is  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  creature,  but  the  authority  of  the  Creator.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  must  do  His  will,  not  merely  because  it  is  pleasing 
to  them,  but  because  He  has  commanded  them.  And  although  God 
never  enjoins  obedience  apart  from  the  pleasure,  or  profit  of  it,  yet  it 
is  only  when,  in  obedience,  we  have  respect  to  His  authority,  that  we 
can  expect  His  blessing.  As  it  is  through  keeping  the  Sabbath 
because  God  has  commanded  us,  and  in  the  way  He  has  commanded 
us,  that  we  obtain  the  blessing  of  Sabbath  observance,  so  it  is  through 
nations^recognising  the  Chiirch,  because  God  has  commanded  them, 
and  in  the  way  He  has  commanded  them,  that  they  obtain  the 
blessing  of  that  national  recognition.  "And  the  nations  of  them 
which  are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it ;  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it."  To  enjoy,  therefore, 
the  Divine  blessing,  nations,  like  individuals,  must  manifest  their 
love — their  loyalty  to  their  King — ^by  their  obedience,  must  remember 
that  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of 
rams."  If  nations  love  Me,  let  them  keep  My  commandments. 
Nations,  in  aiming  at  obedience  to  God  no  doubt,  meet  with  many 
difficulties.  But  difi&culties  cannot,  of  themselves,  deprive  God  of  His 
right  to  command,  or  His  subjects  of  their  obligation  to  obey.  Were 
this  the  case,  God  would  receive  no  obedience  from  man.  For  there 
is  not  even  one  of  His  commandments  with  which  depraved  nature 
is  satisfied,  and  to  which  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  obedience,  have  not 
been  raised.  Difficulties,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  obedience  to  this 
commandment,  do  not  ao  much  make  it  peculiar  QioA  o'bejdi^xiK^  V^  v\i 
been  without  dJBcultiea  it  would  have  been  peca&ftc)^  ^  fnnq^  '^^^su^ 
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it  on  a  lovel  with  every  other  Divine  commandment.  Blessed  are  the 
nations  that,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  aim  at  doing  God*s  command- 
ments. 

II.  Nations  ought  to  recognise  the  Church,  because  through  ike 
TuUional  recognition  of  the  Churchy  national  existence  is  preserved.  For 
the  preservation  of  national  existence,  the  patriot  encounters  almoet 
any  difficulties,  and  endures  almost  any  trials.  Most  valiantly  doee 
he  fight  for  its  maintenance,  most  bitterly  does  he  mourn  over  its 
destruction,  when  it  is  seemingly  destroyed.  How  bitterly  did  Nehe- 
miah  mourn  over  the  destruction  of  the  national  existence  of  Israel, 
and  how  nobly  did  he  manifest,  that  though  he  possessed  great  wealth 
and  great  influence  with  the  king,  he  preferred  the  restoration  of 
IsraeVs  national  existence,  to  all  the  wealth  the  Persian  capital  could 
affi>rd,  and  all  the  favours  the  Persian  king  could  bestow.  To  the 
king's  kind  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  his  sadness,  he  at  once  replied, 
"  Let  the  king  live  for  ever ;  why  should  not  my  coimtenance  be  sad, 
when  the  city,  the  place  of  my  father's  sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and 
the  gates  thereof  are  consumed  with  fire."  Why  is  it  that  our  spirits 
are  stirred  within  us  at  the  remembrance  of  the  deeds  of  a  Wallace, 
or  a  Bruce'?  Is  it  not  because  through  their  instrumentality  our 
national  existence  was  preserved,  and  our  national  independence 
secured  1  The  true  patriot,  however,  is  not  only  anxious  that  national 
life  should  be  preserved  during  his  own  age,  but  during  many  succeed- 
ing ages,  and,  by  consequence,  is  anxious  that  all  the  causes  of  national 
decay  should  be  removed,  and  all  the  blessings  that  tend  to  promote 
national  preservation  should  be  enjoyed.  But  God  assures  him  that 
the  national  recognition  of  the  Church,  is  the  blessing  without  which 
national  existence  cannot  be  preserved.  "  For  the  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  "  the  Church  "  shall  perish."  **  The  wicked 
shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God,"  that  is, 
not  merely  the  nations  that  despise,  but  the  nations  that  neglect, 
overlook,  or  are  indifferent  to  God's  law,  the  nations  that  forget  to 
recognise  His  authority,  and  submit  to  His  will — ^all  these  nations 
shall  be  destroyed.  The  nation,  therefore,  however  wise  its  states- 
men, however  powerful  its  fleets,  however  numerous  its  armies,  how- 
ever great  its  wealth,  that  does  not  recognise  the  Church  as  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  in  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction — a  worm 
preying  on  the  very  vitals  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  rebel  against  the 
King  of  Nations,  and  no  rebel,  as  a  rebel,  can  enjoy  the  King's  favoiu", 
or  be  allowed  for  any  length  of  time  to  live  undisturbed  in  the  King's 
dominions.  National  existence,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  has, 
in  some  instances,  extended  over  a  period  of  1,200  years ;  but  the 
past  history  of  the  world  aho^B  t\^\.  N^Yieiv  ^  \iSiXXssa  \iw»5aa  vcLdiC- 
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ferent  to  religion,  its  glory  had  bogon  to  decline.  The  decline  at 
first  may  have  been  very  gradual,  but,  if  not  checked  by  repentance, 
it  was  not  the  less  sure.  The  law,  that  the  nation  that  forgets  and 
continues  to  forget  God  shall  be  destroyed,  is  as  certain  in  its  results 
as  gravitation,  or  any  (so-called)  law  of  nature  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  Christian  nation,  that  refuses  to  submit  to  God's 
law,  as  revealed  in  His  Word,  is  as  sure  of  destruction  as  the  man 
who  refuses  to  submit  to  God's  law  as  revealed  in  His  works,  who 
imagines  he  can  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  his  clothes  not  be  burned. 
Even  Gibbon,  the  infidel  historian,  admits  that  it  was  with  the  decline 
of  religion  and  morality  that  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  great  Roman 
£]mpire  were  begun.  For  the  national  recognition  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  the  true  Christian  patriot  must  ever  earnestly  contend. 
From  the  reality  of  his  faith  in  God's  Word,  and  the  strength  of  his 
love  to  his  country,  he  must  necessarily  seek  that  this  Divinely- 
appointed  means  of  national  preservation  may  be  cheerfully  adopted, 
that  of  his  nation  it  may  be  said,  "  And  thou  shalt  swear  the  Lord 
liveth,  in  truth,  in  judgment,  and  in  righteousness ;  and  the  nations 
shall  bless  themselves  in  Him,  and  in  Him  shall  they  glory."  Then 
shall  the  promise  be  fulfilled,  "  Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  For- 
saken, neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be  termed  Desolate  ;  but  thou 
shalt  he  called  Hcphzibah,and  thy  land  Beulah;  for  the  Lord  dclighteth 
in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married."  The  Christian  patriot  does 
not,  of  course,  desire  the  national  recognition  of  a  corrupt  Church. 
Neither  does  he  desire  an  Erastian  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the 
Ch'irch,  nor  a  Popish  supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  State.  What 
he  desires,  and  what,  indeed,  God  commands,  is  that  the  Church  recog- 
nise the  rights  and  independence  of  the  State,  that  the  State  recognise 
the  spiritual  independence  and  rights  of  the  Church,  and  that  both 
work  harmoniously  together  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of 
men.  "  Happy  is  that  nation  that  is  in  such  a  case ;  yea,  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord.  Ilis  name  shall  endure  for  ever ; 
His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the  sun,  and  men  shall  be 
blessed  in  Him :  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed." 

IIL  Nations  ought  to  recognise  the  Chiu-ch,  because  through  tJie 
National  recognition  of  the  Churchy  national  prosperity  is  promoted. 
The  national  recognition  of  the  Church  not  only  tends  to  the  main- 
tenance of  national  existence ;  but,  in  various  ways,  to  the  promotion 
of  national  prosperity.  To  a  few  of  these  only  we  can  at  present 
refer. 

RigkteousTiess  promotes  prosperity.  Through  righteousness  a  nation 
is  exalted,  through  unrighteousness  a  nation  is  ruined.  "  It.  \^  tV^ 
blesmng  of  Qod  that  wAketh  rich/'  alike  nationally  «a<\m^Tid:na2^:^^ 
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''  and  He  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it."  It  was  when  the  Rulers  of  Israel, 
as  David  and  Jehoshaphat,  were  godly,  when  they  promoted  righteooa- 
ness,  that  the  Divine  blessing  was  enjoyed,  that  the  people  had  peace 
in  all  their  borders,  and  abundance  in  all  their  dwellings.  ''  The 
work  of  righteousness  is  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness^  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  for  ever.*'  It  was  when  the  Rulers  of  Israel,  as 
Ahab  and  Ahaz,  were  wicked,  when  righteousness  was  neglected,  that 
the  Divine  blessing  was  withheld,  that  the  people  had  war  in  all  their 
borders,  scarcity  in  all  their  dwellings,  that  their  land  was  laid  waste. 
Indeed,  it  has  always  been  found  that  when  a  nation  is  without 
righteousness,  it  is  without  prosperity.  It  is  thus  seen  that  national 
righteousness  is  essential  to  national  prosperity.  But  the  Church  in 
her  purity  is  the  great  preacher  of  righteousness ;  nay,  is  a  kingdom 
of  righteousness,  of  peace,  and  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Ye  are 
the  light  of  the  world,  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  Through  the 
Church,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  light  to  guide  them  in  the 
right  path,  and  salt  to  preserve  them  from  corruption.  Through  the 
national  recognition  of  the  Church,  therefore,  as  the  Church  of  Christ, 
we  have  the  national  recognition  of  righteousness^  and  the  national 
condemnation  of  sin.  By  this  act  the  nation  not  only  does  homage 
unto  Christ  as  the  King  of  Nations,  but  secures  that  the  Gospel  of 
righteousness  shall  be  preached  in  all  its  Churches ;  that  the  Bible  as 
the  rule  of  righteousness  shall  be  taught  in  all  its  schools ;  that  the 
law  of  God  shall  be  the  basis  of  all  its  enactments  ;  that  the  Sabbath 
shall  be  outwardly  observed  in  all  its  borders;  that  the  King  of 
Righteousness  shall  bo  honoiired,  and  so  the  fulfilment  of  the  promiac 
secured,  "  Them  that  honoiu:  Me,  I  will  honour."  It  may  be  said 
that  a  nation  can  promote  righteousness,  and  yet  be  neutral  in  the 
cause  of  Zion.  But  we  can  only  say  in  reply  that  the  nation  that 
loves  righteousness  must  necessarily  love  the  Chiu'ch  as  the  king- 
dom of  righteousness.  Those  that  love  the  righteous  Lord  must 
love  His  righteous  Church.  Those,  therefore,  that  are  really  anxious 
for  national  prosperity  must  be  anxious  for  the  national  recognition  of 
the  Church  as  the  kingdom  of  righteousness. 

Liberty  proTootes  prosperity.  About  this  there  is  no  dispute.  But 
whilst  it  is  admitted,  that  liberty  promotes  prosperity,  we  must  never 
forget,  that  the  man  only  is  free  whose  conscience,  as  enlightened,  is 
happy  and  free.  Now  the  conscience  is  never  so  free  as  when  subject 
to  God,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  guided  by  the  Bible.  If  ye 
know  the  truth,  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.  The  Bible  is  thus 
the  charter  of  liberty.  Accordingly  in  the  nations  where  the  Bible  is 
known  and  loved,  slavery  cannot  permanently  exist.  In  the  nations 
where  the  Bible  is  unknown,  true  \i\>exi^  \e  uever  ^rmanently  ei^joyed. 
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Indeed,  the  Bible  and  couBtitutioual  Uberty  have  always  gone  hand 
in  hand.  Where  jou  have  the  one,  you  invariably  have  the  other. 
Some  except  ancient  Greece.  But  those  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  that  interesting  country  know,  that  whUst  hberty  was  bo  far  en- 
joyed by  a  few  oksses  of  the  people,  called  citizens,  the  great  m^'ori^ 
of  the  mhabitanta,  called  Helots,  were  kept  in  the  most  d^rading 
slavery,  without  any  effort  being  made  to  raise  them  from  their 
abject  position.  How  true  is  it  Uiat  the  lands  of  enlightened  heathen- 
ism "  are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty."  It  is,  however,  not  only 
through  the  Church,  as  the  repository  of  the  Bible,  that  national 
liberty  is  obtained,  but  it  is  through  the  national  rec<f;nition  of  the 
Church,  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  or,  through  a  Scriptural  alliance 
between  Church  and  State  being  formed,  that  national  hberty  is  pre- 
served. What!  Can  not  this  liberty  be  preserved  without  the  Church 
being  recognised  by  the  Stated  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  when  the 
State  refuses  to  recognise  or  serve  the  Church  that  we  have  not  only 
liberty  secured,  but  secured  in  the  highest  degree  !  Is  not  national 
neutrality  in  the  cause  of  the  Church  the  sure  foundation  of  national 
liberty  1  No;  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  it  may  with 
even  more  propriety  be  said  that  national  neutrality  is  the  founda- 
tion of  national  despotism.  It  was  with  freedom  in  the  Church  that 
Scotsmen  obtained  freedom  in  the  State.  It  was  with  their  religious 
that  they  secured  their  civil  privileges.  It  was  for  the  preaervation 
of  both  that,  at  the  Reformation,  they  insisted  on  the  Church  and 
the  State  being  Scripturolly  united.  The  Church,  when  doing  her 
duty  faithfully,  is  a  power,  a  great  power  in  the  State,  a  power  that 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  is  a  power  ambitious  statesmen  are  anitous 
to  control  and  make  subservient  to  their  interests.  Hence  their 
desire  to  deprive  the  people  of  religious  hberty,  or  to  make  the 
Church  the  mere  creature  of  the  State.  It  is  a  power  ambitious 
churchmen  are  auxioua  t^  control,  and  make  subservient  to  their 
interests.  Hence  their  desire  to  deprive  the  people  of  both  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  make  the  State  the  mere  tool  of  the 
infaUible  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  both  £ras- 
taanism  and  Popery,  and  for  the  conservation  of  liberty,  that  a 
Scriptural  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State  is  effected 
— an  alliance  by  which  the  Church  cheerfully  recognises  the 
independence  and  privileges  of  the  State,  and  the  State  as  cheer- 
fiiUy  recognises  tlio  spiritual  independence  and  privileges  of  the 
Church.  By  such  an  alliance  the  Eraatian  ia  prevented,  from 
encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  the  Chureh,  and  the  Fapiat, 
encroaching  on  the  liberties  of  either  the  Church  or  the  State. 
an  alliance  our  reformiag  aucestora  were  detenmned  V-  ^^^^ 
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at  tho  Reformation,  but  to  their  woll-meaut  eudeavours  ErastianB  and 
Papists  were  alike  vehemently  opposed.  Were  such  an  alliance 
formed  the  Erastian  &iw  that  he  coiild  not  so  easily  control  and 
.  make  a  tool  of  the  Church,  and  the  Papist  that  he  could  not  so  easily 
control  and  make  a  tool  of  either  the  Church  or  the  State.  Accord- 
ingly, both  Knox  and  Calderwood  tell  us,  that  rather  than  allow  such 
an  alliance  to  be  formed,  both  tried  to  persuade  the  State  to  profess 
to  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  both  cherished  the  hope 
that,  through  this  operation,  they  would  be  enabled  to  embrace  the  first 
opportunity  of  having  liberty  destroyed  and  despotism  established  in  its 
stead.  But  our  far-seeing  godly  Reformers  were  determined  that  they 
would  not  allow  themselves,  in  this  way,  to  be  deprived  of  their  blood 
bought  privileges.  Accordingly,  they  insisted  on  a  Scriptural  aUiance 
being  formed  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  or  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Church,  as  the  means  by  which  their  liberties  (civil  and  reli- 
gious) would  be  legally  secured.  For  this  object — for  tho  legal  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church — they  had  to  contend  for  years,  but  they 
always  considered  that  it  was  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  that  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  at  last  the  victory  was  won.  But  is  the 
national  recognition  of  the  Church,  that  was  believed  to  be  so  neces- 
sary, for  tho  preservation  of  liberty  then,  as  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty  now  1  There  is  surely  now,  no  danger  of  an  Erastian 
through  the  State  being  able  to  control  tho  Church,  or  of  a  Voluntary 
or  Papist,  through  the  Church,  being  able  to  control  the  State.  As 
to  Erastians  respecting  our  liberties,  we  have  only  to  remark  that  onr 
greatest  Statesmen  have  already  admitted  Popish  despotism  within 
our  Constitution,  and  permanently  endowed  it  as  a  national  institution 
in  our  land.  And  those  who  with  national  funds  largely  endow 
Popish  despotism  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  ardent  friends  of 
genuine  liberty.  As  to  ambitious  Voluntaries  not  trying  to  control 
our  consciences,  or  deprive  us  of  our  liberties,  we  shall  only  give  one 
fact,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  a  bushel  of  arguments.  It  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  George  Blyth,  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Missionary  Life  w 
Jamaica,  After  telling  how  the  Government  gave  unconditional 
grants  to  Mission  Schools  in  Jamaica,  he  adds — "  I  have  also,  as  a 
member  of  an  educational  committee,  had  communication  with  the 
Voluntary  Association  in  England ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
were  so  far  successful  that  £250  were  obtained  from  the  "  Society  of 
Friends "  for  two  sections  of  the  committee,  the  Baptists  and  Inde- 
pendents ;  hut  the  Presbyterian  schools  were  entirely  cut  off  firom  any 
share  in  these  funds,  on  the  ground  that  tho  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism  was  taught  in  them ;  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Alex- 
ander,  tho  treasurer  of  the  \o\uii\.\\rs  ^c\vo<A  Kfi&Q«i\3a.^wci^  \\tfori^  me 
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hat  we  Boay  expeot  no  aid  from  Ihat  quarter,  if  the  use  of  that  or 
ny  other  Catechism  be  continued.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for 
afiistance  elsewhere ;  but  the  contrast  between  the  liberality  of  the 
loverament  board,  and  the  restrictionB  of  the  Voluntary  School 
LsBociation,  must  strike  every  reader  with  surprise."  (p.  104.)  The 
bove  extract  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  what  national  neutrality 
SBociationa  would  do  if  they  had  the  power.  But  enough,  we  hope, 
las  been  said  to  show  that  the  national  rocognition  of  the  Church,  as 
he  Church  of  Christ,  is  essential  to  the  right  preservation  of  national 
iberty.  Those,  therefore,  that  are  really  anxious  for  national  pro- 
perity,  must  earnestly  seek  that  in  this  way  national  liberty  may 
le  preserved. 

Had  wo  had  space,  wo  might  have  shown  how  Bible  knowledge 
romotea  prosperity,  how  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  liegiuning  of 
risdom ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been  partly  discussed  in  the  Magtaine 
Iready,  and  as  its  importance  at  the  present  day  would  demand  an 
rticle  to  itself,  we  do  not  enter  on  it.     In  a  word. 

Peace  j>romolfs  prosperity.  Through  the  national  rcc<^ition  of  tho 
!burch,  national  peace,  internal  and  external,  is  directly  encouraged, 
nd  in  many  ways  promoted.  As  our  proof  we  shall  quote  oidj'  Isaiah 
-  2-t— "  And  it  shall  tomo  to  paas  in  the  last  days,  that  the  nioun- 
ain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  tho  raouu- 
ains,  and  shall  bo  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  all  nations  shall  flow 
into  it.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go 
ip  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  tho  God  of  Jacob; 
nd  Ho  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  wo  will  walk  in  His  paths :  for 
ut  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  tho  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
erusalem.  And  He  shall  judge  among  tho  natii>ns,  and  shall  rebuke 
lany  people  ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
heir  spears  into  pruniughooks  :  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
atiou,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  Now,  in  this  passage 
'B  are  taught,  1st,  that  the  Church  ia  to  occupy  a  most  exalted  position ; 
be  is  to  be  established  iu  the  top  of  the  mountains.  2d,  That  all 
ations  shall  cheerfully  recognise  her  as  Christ's  Church,  and  esteem 
;  a  great  favour  to  have  mado  known  to  them,  through  her,  Christ's 
■ill.  Many  pieople  shall  go  and  say.  Come  yo  and  let  us  go  up  to 
he  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob ;  for  Ho 
'iD  teach  us  of  His  ways,  aud  wo  will  walk  in  His  paths.  3d,  As  tho 
msequence  of  God's  blessing  on  Zion's  instructions,  national  peace, 
oth  internal  and  external,  shall  \>a  gi^catly  [iromoted  j  nations  shall 
ave  peace  in  themselves,  and  with  one  another.  Nation  shall  not 
ft  up  sword  against  nation.  The  Church  shall  be  the  most  ^wer£al, 
tost  permanent,  and  moat  successful  peace  society  m  \]b&  'vi^*-^ 
2k 
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Through  her  instnimentolity  national  armies,  and  fleets,  and  win 
shall  be  abolished,  universal  peace  established,  and  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity possible  enjoyed.  How  anxiously,  therefore,  ought  those  who 
seek  national  prosperity  for  Britain,  for  Ireland,  to  seek  that  national 
recognition  of  the  Church,  through  which  such  peace  is  obtained. 
And  viewing  the  Church  as  the  great  peacemaker  in  our  nation,  and 
in  the  world,  how  earnestly  ought  we  to  unite  with  eveiy  Christian 
patriot  in  declaring — 

Pray  that  JeruMilem  may  have 

Peace  and  felicity ; 
Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace 

Have  still  prosperity. 
Therefore,  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 

Within  thy  walls  remain. 
And  ever  may  thy  palaces 

Prosperity  retain. 
Objections, 

I.  The  first  objection  we  shall  consider  is,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  did  not  advocate  the  national  recognition  of  the  Church. 
This  is  an  objection  that  is  frequently  urged,  and  that  frequently 
takes  the  form  of,  Give  us  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
this  doctrine  is  explicitly  taught.  But,  in  reply,  we  might  ask,  Give 
us  a  passage  in  the  Now  Testament  in  which  we  are  commanded  even 
to  read  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  We  can  give  a  very  explicit 
injunction  not  merely  to  read  but  to  search,  that  is  to  study,  to  be 
well  acquainted  with,  the  Old  Testament ;  but  we  know  of  no  similar 
injunction  to  which  our  friends  can  point,  in  regard  to  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  New.  We  admit,  of  course,  that  in  John  v.  39, 
the  New  Testament  may  be  included ;  but  as  not  a  line  of  that  Book 
was  written  for  years  after  Christ  said,  "  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  in 
them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life :  and  they  are  they  which  testify 
of  Me,"  it  must  be  to  the  Old  Testament  that  that  passage  primarily 
refers.  It  is,  therefore,  Clu-ist  Himself  who  commands  us  to  search 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptin-es,  and  are  we  to  obey  His  commandment  1 
Or  are  we,  in  obeying  it,  to  believe  His  Word,  to  believe  Him,  for 
instance,  when  He  says,  "  For  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not 
serve  Thee  shall  perish ;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted." 

But,  further,  Christ  as  a  man,  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  died  in  a 
country  where  the  Church  was  not  only  established,  but  established  by 
Himself  at  Sinai.  He  did  not,  therefore,  require  to  eiyoin  what  He 
had  already  brought  into  existence.  What,  according  to  the  Volun- 
taries, He  ought  to  have  done  was,  not  to  have  advocated,  but  to  have 
condemned  the  establishment  But,  though  the  Church  as  established 
was  in  His  day  so  very  corrupt,  that  He  had  to  denounce  her  hypocrisy, 
fieif-rzghtoousness,  and  w\\l-wot^i^,  ¥L^  ue^cr  «^«ol  once  denounced 
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her  as  an  establishment,  or  traced  her  corruptions  to  her  recognition 
by  the  State.  Whilst  national  recognition  is  the  source  to  which 
Voluntaries  trace  almost  all  her  corruptions,  whilst  it  is,  the  "  connec- 
tion" on  which  they  love  to  dwell,  it  is  the  connection  on  which  Christ 
in  all  the  denunciations  which  he  hurled  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  does  not  dwell,  the  recognition  He  does  not  con- 
demn. From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  gospels  there  is  not 
one  passage  in  which,  even  by  implication.  He  condemns  the  national 
recognition  of  the  Church,  or  pronounces  it  to  be  in  any  sense  the 
source  of  her  corruptions.  On  the  contrary.  He  in  various  ways 
manifested  His  approval  of  the  Church  as  a  national  establishment. 
He  purged  her  of  her  corruptions ;  He  waited  on  her  ministry ;  He 
commanded  His  disciples  to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  her  teachers ; 
He  wrought  a  miracle  to  enable  Him  to  contribute  of  His  substance 
for  her  support ;  and  He  approved  of  the  national  tithes  and  offerings 
that  were  dedicated  to  her  service.  Whilst  Voluntaries  have  con- 
demned and  frequently  refused  to  pay  the  tithe  on  ecclesiastical  and 
private  property, — a  tithe  they  became  bound  to  pay  when  they  pur- 
chased the  property, — Christ  said  in  regai'd  to  the  tithiug  of  such  small 
matters  as  mint,  anise,  and  ciunmin,  "  These  ought  ye  to  have  done" — 
that  is,  it  behoves,  or  is  necessary  for  you  to  pay  your  tithe.  These 
things  show  that  Christ,  instead  of  condemning,  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  establishment — a  principle  through  the  right  carrying 
out  of  which  the  Church  never  can  be  corrupted.  Indeed,  the  soiu-ces 
of  her  corruptions  have,  in  genend,  been  more  internal  than  external. 
And  her  past  history  shows  that  she  has  suffered  far  more  at  the 
hands  of  corrupt  churchmen  than  ever  she  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  worldly  statesmen — that  a  Pelagius,  a  Leo,  a  Beaton,  a  Sharp,  a 
Colenso,  have  had  far  more  to  do  with  her  corruptions  than  all  the 
Henrys,  or  Jameses,  or  all  the  members  of  royalty  put  together. 
.  What  is  true  of  Christ  is  true  of  the  apostles.  Though  the  Jewish 
establishment  most  violently  opposed  them,  they  never  even  once  in 
their  synods,  sermons,  or  epistles,  condemned  the  principle  of  an  estab- 
Idshment,  or  traced  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  to  her  recognition 
Ijy  the  State.  Paul,  though  condemning  her  corruptions,  waited  on 
er  ministry,  and  thereby,  like  Christ,  approved  of  her  as  an  establish- 
ent.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  though  commanding  us  to  pray  for 
ings,  did  not  ask  support  from  heathen  kings.  But  neither  did  they 
ask  support  from  heathen  individuals.  The  apostles  knew  that  sup- 
pMDrt  does  not  precede,  but  comes  as  the  fruit  of  grace ;  that  as  soon 
Christianity  takes  possession  of  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
|tion,  so  soon  will  they  bring  the  tithes  into  God's  storehouse,  and 
loiu-  the  Lord  with  their  substance. 
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The  objection,  in  a  word,  is  based  on  the  ▼icioufl  principle  thatdn 
Old  Testament  is  not  of  the  same  authority  as  the  New.  Nov,  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  constitute  God's  one  Book,  or  thoagb 
written  at  different  periods,  and  by  different  agents,  God*8  one  lettff 
to  man.  Admit  the  Bible  to  be  one  Booky  and  yoa  must  admit  tint 
what  is  written  in  one  part  of  it,  does  not  require  to  be  written  in 
another;  that  the  doctrines,  precepts,  promises  given  in  the  Old 
Testament,  do  not  require  to  be  given  with  the  same  fulnefls  in  the 
New.  Were  this  the  case,  one  or  other  of  the  parts  would  be  super- 
fluous. Admit  the  oneness  of  the  Book,  and  you  must  admit  that 
the  principles  enunciated  in  the  Old  Testament  require  onl  j  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  the  New ;  that  what  was  written  aforetime,  was  written 
for  our  learning ,  that  all  its  doctrines  are  to  be  believed,  and  all  its 
precepts  obeyed.  ''All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God." 

II.  The  second  objection  is,  that  when  a  Christian  nation  is  veiy 
much  divided  in  religion,  or,  as  to  what  and  where  the  Churoh  of 
Christ  is,  it  is  under  no  obligation  to  find  out  and  recognise  the 
Church  as  the  Church  of  Christ.     This  has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be 
a  somewhat  strange  objection.     It  teaches  that,  when  the  subjects  of 
God's  moral  government  lose  sight  of  their  duty,  they  are  imder  no 
obligation  to  perform  it,  and  incur  no  penalty  by  its  neglect    It 
teaches  that,  when  nations  forget  Christ  Himself,  they  may  with 
impunity  forget  His  Church.     Now,  do  we  teach  the  sinner  that, 
when  he  neglects  Christ's  jwrson,  he  may  with  impunity  neglect  His 
will;   that   because   there   are   many  rival  religious  sects — ^Roman 
Catholics,    Episcopalians,    Presbyterians,   Independents — he    is    not 
bound  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  or  to  find  out  and  support 
the  Church  of  God  as  the  pillar  and  groimd  of  the  truth  ?    No,    On 
the  contrary,  we  tell  him  that  he  is  bound  to  make  choice  of  Chri^t"i( 
his  Saviour,  of  His  Word  as  the  rule  of  his  life,  of  His  Church  as 
His  si)iritual  kingdom  on  earth.     In  the  Bible  (Deut.  xiix.  14,  15 
Jer.  ii.  2,  &c.)  we  are  clearly  taught  that  God  treats  a  nation  as  if  it 
were  an  individual,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  nationa] 
existence.     We  arc,  therefore,  bound   to   teach   that,   when   Chrisi 
through  His  Gospel  comes  to  a  nation,  the  nation,  like  the  individual 
must,  through  its  representatives  or  through  its  majority,  make  li 
choice.     Nay,  it  will  make  a  choice.     It  may  choose  to  serve,  it  may] 
choose  to  oppose  Christ,  or  it  may  choose  to  be  neutral  in  His  cause] 
But,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  choice  for  which  the  nation  is  respori? 
siblc,  and  of  which  it  must  give  an  account  unto  God.     Now,  th 
only  choice  a  nation  is  warranted  to  make  is  the  choice  of  Christ  arff 
His  service;  the  choice  of  doing  Hvft  commandments^  of  honouriil 
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Him  in  His  Churoh.  If  the  majority  of  a  mitioxi  be  indifferent  to 
Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  choose  either  to  be  opposed  to, 
or  neutral  in  His  cause ;  but  that  choice,  however  large  the  majority 
supporting  it,  or  plausible  the  arguments  enforcing  it,  is  a  sinful 
choice.  It  is  an  act  of  national  sin,  and  will,  if  imrepented  of,  bring 
down  national  judgments.  **  Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things,  saith 
the  Lord ;  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  t " 
Some  times  it  has  been  practically  insinuated  that,  in  the  choice  of 
the  majority  of  a  nation,  there  is  no  sin,  but  God  in  His  Word  has 
very  clearly  taught  us  that  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  the  case.  The 
minority  of  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  made  choice  of  the 
worship  of  Baal.  Only  7,000 — ^a  small  minority — worshipped  the 
tnie  Grod.  Because  of  the  choice  of  the  majority,  Israel  was  severely 
punished,  and  the  house  of  Ahab  completely  destroyed.  By  His 
judgments,  in  this  instance,  God  taught  the  Israelites  that  they  ought 
not  only  to  have  given  up  with  the  sinful  choice  of  the  migority,  but 
returned  to  the  choice  of  the  minority — the  worship  of  the  7,000  who 
had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

The  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  not  only  set  up,  and  maintained, 
from  age  to  age,  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves,  commonly  called 
the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin,  but 
became  so  accustomed  to  the  sin,  that  it  did  not  think  of,  or  treat 
it  as  a  sin,  and  so  did  not  give  up  with  it,  when  it  gave  up  with  the 
worship  of  BaaL  Yet  it  is  the  sin  on  accoimt  of  which  that  kingdom 
was  destroyed.  Whilst  statesmen  tell  us  of  bad  laws,  bad  manage- 
ment, and  powerful  neighbours  (these  were  the  means),  God  teUs  us 
that  this  national  sin  was  the  cause  of  national  destruction.  **  Jero- 
boam drave  Israel  from  following  the  Lord,  and  made  them  sin  a  great 
sin.  For  the  children  of  Israel  walked  in  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam, 
which  he  did ;  they  departed  not  from  them  until  the  Lord  removed 
Israel  out  of  His  sight,  as  he  had  said  by  all  His  servants,  the  pro- 
phets." (2  Kings  xvii.  21-23.)  How  clearly  do  these  facts  teach  us 
that  when  Christ  is  presented  to  it,  a  nation  must  make  a  choice,  must 
either  be  for  Him  or  against  Him ;  and  that,  in  the  making  of  this 
choice,  it  must,  like  an  individual,  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  only 
which  is  good.  How  quickly,  therefore,  must  every  Christian  patriot 
in  our  land  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  thunder  in  the  ears 
of  the  nation  that  our  sinful  choice,  of  neutrality  in  Christ's  service 
will  bring  down  Divine  judgments,  and  how  earnestly  must  he  seek 
that  with  that  sinful  choice  our  nation  may  be  brought  to  give  up,  and 
return  to  the  Lord,  from  whom  it  has  so  deeply  revolted,  and  to  our 
God,  who  will  multiply  to  pardon, — to  its  Covenanted  Rcforta«.Uo\\. 
attainments^  &vm  which  it  has  so  sinfully  departed.    ^^^•&*»^^\^nX^^ 
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nation  whose  God  is  the  Lord ;  and  the  people  whom  He  hath 
for  His  own  inheritance." 

III.  The  third  objection  is,  that  it  would  be  unjust  on  the  part  di 
nation  when  divided  in  religion,  to  make  choice  of  Christ  and  His 
vice.  Justice,  we  are  told,  in  such  circumstances,  demands  thiA 
nation  should  be  neutral  in  His  cause.  We  have  already 
that  when  a  nation  is  indifferent  to  Christ  it  will  be  neutral  m 
cause,  but  we  have  plainly  indicated  that  national  neutralitj 
national  sin.  But  as  many  say  that,  in  such  circumstancoSy^ 
neutrality  is  national  justice,  that  it  is  but  just  when  a  natkB 
divided  in  religion  it  should  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  religion,  we 
naturally  led  to  enquire  what  justice  is.  Justice  is  to  give  to 
one  and  everything  its  due,  its  due  unto  righteousness,  its  due 
sin.  Justice  demands  that  righteousness  be  approved  of,  that 
condemned.  On  this  groimd,  Christ  in  justice  lias  not  only  madi] 
choice  Himself,  but  commanded  all  men  to  make  choice  of  His 
eous  Church,  to  pray  Thy  kingdom  come,  which  means  not  meralf  j 
that  Christ's  kingdom  may  be  advanced,  but  that  all  opposing  kii^ 
doms,  all  false  religions,  may,  as  tJieir  dtte,  be  destroyed.  For  a  nal 
therefore,  to  be  neutral  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  or  to  place 
on  a  level  with  truth,  sin  on  a  level  with  holiness,  is  to  ho  guilty 
gross  injustice,  is  to  give  their  due  to  neither  sin  nor  holiness, 
this  is  what  Satan,  under  the  plaiisible  name  of  justice,  tries  to 
suade  Cliristian  nations  to  do.  "  If,"  says  Dr.  M*Crie,  "  he 
carry  the  citadel  by  force  he  will  attempt  it  by  negotiation,  will 
mcnce  the  herald  of  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
Cliristians  to  demolish  those  outworks  by  which  their  privileges 
guarded,  to  remove  all  external  barriers  and  restraints,  and  grant 
same  free  scope  and  countenance  unto  his  kingdom,  in  its  vari( 
forms  of  idolatry,  superstition,  infidelity,  damnable  errors  and 
sions,  that  are  granted  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is 
masterpiece  of  his  art  to  prevail  upon  the  friends  of  religion,  witkt 
whatever  views,  to  promote  the  same  design  with  the  emissaries 
Antichrist  and  the  apostles  of  infidelity.*'  But  as  our  space  is  moitl 
than  exhausted  we  shall  conclude  with  the  weighty  words  of  thf.^ 
famous  Professor  Bruce  of  Whitburn  : — 


it 


Can  the  legislature  no  otherwise  preserve  religious  liberties,  and  the  rigfatitC 
conscience  entire,  but  by  putting  all  religions  on  a  level,  as  equally  entitled  il. 
public  encouragement  and  protection?  Is  no  other  political  law  or  establishmait.. 
warrantable  but  this  alone,  *  that  no  religious  society  or  system  whatever  shall  bi 
allowed  to  enjoy  any  peculiar  advantages,  or  claim  any  superiority  or  distinction  ii 
the  State  above  others,'  as  many  now  plead?  The  friends  of  religion  would  haM 
little  cause  to  rejoice,  were  such  a  scheme  of  government  to  be  adopted.  Wera  al 
'^^•ii^  thus  again  to  be  thrown  \oote,  vel'Ql  «3\  \«^  ««Q\3crL\A»»  ^^v^.t^-^^dr— m«i«  i 
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In  a  former  article  on  this  great  and  deeply  interesting  work,  ve 
brought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  short  account  of  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Spain  held 
in  Gibraltar  in  April,  1868.  A  second  meeting  was  held  in  Seville 
on  the  2Gth  July,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  5th  August,  1869. 

**  On  the  27th  July,  the  adoption  of  one  version  of  the  Bible  for  public  use  in  aU 
the  ChorcheB  was  proposed,  and  after  a  full  debate  upon  the  various  versioDS  and 
editions  extant)  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  latest  edition  of  Cipriano  de  Yskti. 
A  Commission  was  then  formed  for  framing  a  Confession  of  Faith,  to  be  oonsidsnd 
by  successive  Sessions  of  Assembly,  the  Moderator  (Dr.  Cabrera)  observing  that  the 
Confession  should  be  prayerfully  studied  and  deliberated  upon.  The  discussioB  o& 
the  Confession  lasted  until  August  5th — a  period  of  ten  days.  Subsequently,  a  brief 
Code  of  Church  Discipline,  drawn  up  by  a  Commission,  was  read  and  debated,  asd 
was  provisionally  accepted  until  the  next  General  Assembly.'* 

As  indicating  the  spirit  by  which  these  Reformers  are  pervaded,  we 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  the  concluding  part  of  the  Modera- 
tor's (Dr.  Cabrera)  address  at  the  closing  of  the  Assembly.  He 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

''  Gentlemen  and  Brethren— The  Consistory  feels  the  weight  of  the  duties  devoW- 
ing  upon  it,  yet  I  trust  that  your  prayers  will  be  that  it  may  reoeive  from  God  all 
necessary  faith  and  strength  to  carry  out  its  work,  so  that  at  next  Assembly  a  good 
account  may  be  given  of  its  stewardship.  We  shall  certainly  have  to  encounter 
many  difficulties  and  run  many  dangers ;  but  by  close  fellowship  you  will  help  ns 
greatly  by  timely  counsel  and  advice.  Last  year,  when  the  first  Consistory  was 
formed,  we  only  numbered  six  ;  to-day  this  number  ia  tripled.  Who  can  teU  how 
many  may  be  at  next  Assembly  ?  God,  who  knows  His  chosen  ones,  will  bring  them 
to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd ;  and,  though  some  who  are  called  brethren  may 
backslide — returning  from  whence  they  came — we  will  not  be  disheartened  in  the 
assurance  that  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  the  Son  shall  not  be  taken  out 
of  His  hand.  Our  warfare  ia  spiritual  and  not  carnal.  We  fight  for  the  cause  of 
God,  and  must  prepare  for  the  battle,  and  by  constant  prayer  seek  strength  from  its 
fountain,  even  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that  our  life  and  conversation  may  show  forth  whose 
we  are  and  whom  we  serve,  and  men  may  take  knowledge  of  us,  and  desire  to  follow 
after  the  Good  Master — thus  proving  that  the  calumnies  so  diligently  propagated 
^^nst  us  are  without  foundation.  I  charge  you,  ministers  and  evangelists,  and  all 
of  you,  to  be  humble-minded  and  filled  with  love.  Be  seasoned  with  grace  in  your 
preaoliing  and  conversation,  emulate  one  another  in  Christ  as  becomes  His  followers, 
and  be  wise  in  winning  souls.  It  is  for  us  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  time,  not  in  a 
party  spirit,  but  in  faith,  making  known  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness. 
The  words  of  our  mouth  must  be  those  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  even  our  enemies  may 
fear  them,  and  unjdeldingly  let  us  preach  the  kingdom  of  God,  conscious  that  He  is 
for  us ;  without  pride  or  high-mindedness,  for  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  humble ; 
without  affectation  of  worldly  wisdom,  our  highest  aim  being  to  serve  the  Lord  and 
bring  lost  sheep  to  His  fold.  Set  ai)art  a  time  for  private  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  ITnless  this  be  done,  and  there  be  much  of  the  latter,  the  soul  becomes 
parched  ;  and  how  can  we  communicate  to  the  hearts  of  others  a  knowledge  of  the 
reviving  grace  of  God  if  we  do  not  realise  it  in  our  own  souls.  Satan  does  not  cast 
out  Satan,  and  if  he  dwells  within  us,  how  can  we  expect  that,  by  our  preaching,  he 
will  be  cast  out  of  the  hearts  of  others  ?  But  if  wo  are  animated  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  then  our  words  and  works  will  evidence  that  we  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
lighta  of  the  world.  Living  in  God,  and  as  branches  of  the  true  vine,  by  grace  we 
Bbtdl  produce  good  fruit.    To-day,  my  \>TOt\iTWv/\sx^^«twi\:\trni  %«!tk»c^^  \ft«^«Sls; 
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the  word  religion  is  a  byeword ;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  it  if  unhappily 
worn  only  as  a  oloak  of  hyi>ooriiy  7  While  f onni  are  rigidly  obserred,  there  is  little 
beyond.  Cruoifixes  may  abound  where  Satan  dwelLi ;  there  may  be  a  repetition  of 
prayers,  much  singing,  and  beating  of  the  breast,  where  there  is  no  thought  not  any 
prayer.  With  us  aU  must  be  the  reverse.  We  have  to  preach  faith  in  Christ  and 
not  fanaticism ;  love  and  not  prejudice ;  and  work  that  the  old  Adam  may  die,  and 
there  be  a  rising  in  the  Anointed.  Although  the  harvest  is  plenteous,  and  the 
labourers  be  few,  yet  Qod,  who  is  able  to  raise  up  from  stones,  were  it  necessary, 
children  to  Abraham,  will  provide  workers  for  His  vineyard.  Every  child  of  Qod 
may  be  useful  in  the  Lord's  household  whatever  his  position.  All  have  received 
talents,  and  woe  be  to  him  who  hides  that  which  is  confided  to  him.  Those  who 
persecute  us  to-day  may  be  our  fellow-workers  to-morrow,  and  the  chosen  of 
the  Lord  to  manifest  His  glory.  Have  we  not  seen  how  Saul,  who  persecuted  unto 
the  death  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  became  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  even 
CMMrrected  Peter.  All  should  be  received — ^rich  and  poor,  and  the  wise  and  ignorant. 
Let  us  not  in  any  wise  despise  the  latter,  for  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached. 
One  of  our  great  efforts  must  be  to  bring  about  family  prayer  among  the  members  of 
our  churches,  making  use  of  every  legitimate  means  that  may  conduce  to  this  end. 
Tou  all  know  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  observations  I  have  made,  of  the  great 
responsibility  resting  upon  us,  and  of  our  duty  to  preach  to  all  men  the  word  of  life. 
Go  then  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  may  God  help  you  with  His  Holy 
Spirit,  that  you  may  faithfully  discharge  your  ministry ;  and  when  we  meet  (God 
willing)  next  year,  the  Lord  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to  speak  of  His  marvellous 
works  and  praise  His  holy  name,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  gave  His 
life  to  deliver  .us  from  this  world,  and  who  now  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
ever  making  intercession  for  us.** 

The  Confession  of  Faith  which  has  been  provisionally  adopted  by 
the  Spanish  Reformed  Chxirch  is  yet  incomplete.  Only  a  portion  of  it 
is  yet  printed,  and  as  it  is  to  be  brought  up  for  revision  at  the 
Assembly,  which  meets  this  year,  for  further  consideration,  it  would 
be  premature  to  advance  any  decided  opinion  regarding  it  As  far  as 
it  has  yet  gone,  however,  it  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  our  own 
Confession.  Dr.  Wylie,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  tour  in 
Spain,  referring  to  this  deeply-interesting  subject,  thus  expresses 
himself: — "I  do  not  like  to  pronoimce  a  decided  opinion  upon  a 
document,  the  whole  of  which  I  have  not  examined ;  but  with  regard 
to  that  portion  of  it  which  has  been  already  printed,  and  which  I  have 
examined,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  it  is  logically  arranged,  ad- 
mirably expressed,  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  Confession  of  the  Reformed  Churches."  On  some  future 
occasion  we  may  refer  at  greater  length  to  this  very  important  part  of 
the  work  laid  to  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Reformers. 

In  the  meantime,  wo  may  submit  a  short  accouut  of  the  operations 
being  carried  on  for  the  evangelization  of  Spain,  and  the  measure  of 
success  attending  these  labours.  The  circulation  of  the  Bible  and 
evangelical  books  is  still  being  carried  on  with  unabated  zeal  and 
untiring  diligence.  This  will  be  apparent  when  we  mention  that  from 
Ist  January  to  1st  September,  1869,  the  Spanish  EN«jQ:^<^\2an&20li|^ 
Society  alone  circulated  335  copies  of  Yalexa^E  BV^Ae^  *l  )^%^ 
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ments,  41,749  portions  of  Scripture,  and  69,831  Evangelical  puUic*- 
tions ;  making  a  total,  119,204.     This  large  amount  of  work  is  mndi 
increased  by  the  efforts  of  various  Bible  and  Tract  Societies,  who  are 
emulating  each  other  in  promoting  the  good  work  now  being  carried 
on  so  hopefully  in  Spain,  and  is  even  now  extending  its  blissfol 
influence  to  her  most  remote  dependencies.     The  agency  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with — namely,  colportage.   These 
useful  and  devoted  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  have  contributed  to  the 
present  Protestant  awakening  in  Spain  to  a  degree  that  will  only  be 
known  on  the  great  day  of  accounts.     They  have  succeeded,  in  their 
humble  and  unobtrusive  way,  in  carrying  the  Scriptures  and  Scripture 
truth  into  districts  and  homes  where  otherwise  we  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  these   ever  being  heard  of.      By  itinerating  through  the 
country,  attending  the  large  fairs  and  markets  which  are  so  common 
in  Spain,  they  found  channels  through  which  to  convey  the  Scriptures, 
in  one  form  or  another,  to  the  remotest  and  most  isolated  regions. 
Besides  these  regular  paid  agents,  there  were  many  friends  of  God  fuid 
their  country  who,  having  themselves  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
water  of  life,  were  impelled  by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse  to 
embrace  every  favourable  opportunity  of  conmiending  it  to  others, 
and  placing  it  within  their  reach.    They  became  voluntary  colporteurs ; 
and  when  called  to  leave  home,  either  on  business  or  pleasure,  they 
found  it  no  incumbrance,  but  rather  a  source  of  the  purest  delight, 
to  take  with  them  a  small  stock  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  or  tracts^ 
which  they  distributed  as  opportunity  offered.     In  this  way  was  the 
seed  of  the  word  deposited  in  many  an  out  of  the  way  comer  upon 
which  direct  mission  agency  was  never  brought  to  bear.     Hence  it  is 
that  in  many  obscure  and  unexpected  quarters  there  are  found  Pro- 
testant societies  already  formed,  and  in  such  an  advanced  state  of 
organisation  as  to  be  almost  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  have  ordinances 
statedly  dispensed  to  thcuL     How  many  such  societies  exist  through- 
out the  coimtry  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  not  a  few.     Another  means  adopted  for  the 
dissemination  of  Scripture  truth  is  the  employment  of  a  Bible  woman, 
whose   duty  it  is  to  visit  from  house  to  house  for  the  reading  of 
Scripture,  especially  among  the  female  portion  of  the  community. 
Amid  all  the  urgent  demands  made  upon  the  attention  of  the  founders 
of  the  Spanish  Church,  they  are  not  oblivious  to  the  interests  of  the 
young,  and  the  importance  of  laying  the  foundation  of  their  characters, 
and  consequently  the   character   of  the   future   inhabitants  of  the 
country,  upon  the  rock  of  sound  religious  principles.     For  this  end 
they  are  careful  to  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young  in 
the  week-day  schools,  wbilo  lYie^  Yl^nq  ^\s^  ^^.taJblished   Sabbath 
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schools,  or  as  they  beautifully  denominate  them ''  LordVDay  schools  ;** 
(they  have  not  adopted  the  popular  designation  **  Suiiday  school") 
They  are  endeavouring  to  establish  such  a  school  wherever  there  is  a 
station  connected  with  the  Reformed  Church.  But  the  great  and  all- 
absorbing  object  of  interest  and  importance  is  the  appointment  of 
pastors  to  the  different  spheres  of  usefulness  which  GUkL,  in  His  pro- 
vidence, is  so  wonderfully  opening  up  to  them.  The  demands  that 
continue  to  be  made  upon  the  Church  for  pastors  are  so  numerous 
that  it  is  quite  beyond  their  power  to  meet  them.  While  endeavour- 
ing to  grant  them  supply  as  they  are  able,  the  Assembly  has  established 
a  Training  College  at  Seville  for  the  education  of  students,  with  the 
view  of  becoming  pastors  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Church. 
This  College  is  at  present  attended  by  fourteen  students  at  different 
stages  of  preparation,  some  being  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  ready  for 
settlement  as  pastors.  The  senior  students  are  going  through  a 
course  of  Hodg^a  Outlines  of  Theology^  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Groold, 
Edinburgh;  of  Church  History — History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Grermany  and  Great  Britain ;  and  Lives  of  Early  Spanish  Reformers  ;  " 
and  a  close  study  of  the  Scriptures.  As  a  specimen  of  the  calibre 
of  these  young  men,  we  may  mention  that  the  youngest,  a  lad  of  14 
years  of  age,  was  imexpectedly  asked  by  a  visitor  to  repeat  such 
passages  as  he  could  remember  bearing  upon  idolatry,  when,  com- 
mencing with  the  Second  Commandment  in  Exodus,  chap,  xx.,  he 
repeated  nearly  a  hundred  verses,  and  would  have  continued  but  that 
the  visitor  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  earnest  of  his  knowledge.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  know  that  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Black, 
son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Black,  Kirkcaldy,  has  been  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  this  Training  Institution,  and  has  just  entered  upon  his  duties. 
In  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  form  some  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  extent  to  which  this  reformation  movement  has  already 
advanced,  we  may  merely  enumerate  a  few  of  the  stations  and  places 
where  it  is  either  now  established,  or  where  its  influence  is  in  opera- 
tion. Andalusia  has  all  along  been  the  centre  of  the  evangelistic 
operations  in  Spain.  In  Seville,  the  chief  city  of  Andalusia,  the  first 
church  was  opened  for  preaching  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 
Since  then,  however,  churches  have  been  formed  in  other  cities  and 
towns  in  Andalusia.  A  flourishing  church  has  been  formed  in  Cordova. 
Others  have  been  formed  in  Cadiz,  Huelva,  Constantina,  and  Moron — 
the  two  latter  are  anxioj.isly  waiting  the  settlement  of  pastors  among 
them.  In  addition  to  these,  notices  have  been  received  from  Xerez, 
Ronda,  and  Antequera,  praying  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  either 
evangelists  or  pastoi-s.  But  this  does  not  by  any  means  repteaomt 
the  full  amount  of  inBuence  now  being  exerted  tiDLio\:^out^i^iia3k  V* 
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this  remarkable  movement.  Its  influence  extends  from  Bibao  and 
Santandar  on  the  north-east,  all  along  the  Biscayan  coast  to  the 
Atlantia  On  the  south  it  reaches  through  Andalusia,  New  CSastik, 
Old  Castile,  Cataluna,  and  Valentia.  "Though  there  in  scarcely  a 
port  in  Spain  which  has  not  been  visited  by  volimtary  or  paid  agents, 
the  northern  seaports,  and  firom  Huelva  southwards  to  Gibraltar,  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  up  to  Barcelona  have  been  for  many 
years  past  constantly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  and  evangelical 
books.  The  Bibles  which  have  long  been  cherished  and  read  in  secret 
are  now  brought  openly  to  light ;  and  we  are  constantly  hearing  of 
little  bands  being  formed  for  the  reading  of  the  Word,  and  reodving 
appeals  for  pastors  and  evangelists  to  be  sent  to  further  instnct 
them.*'  But  this  happy  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  peninsula 
It  has  extended  to  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  producing 
important  results  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  "  Senor  Hernandez  has 
been  preaching  there,  and  there  are  thousands  of  Protestants  in  the 
island ;  and  a  few  days  since  he  received  a  letter  fix)m  the  Spanish 
Vice-Consul,  who  is  the  only  one  who  is  conducting  the  mission  cause 
there,  and  who  is  a  devoted  labourer  in  the  vineyard.  He  has  written 
to  Senor  Hernandez  entreating  him  to  mention  Minorca's  need  of 
labourers  to  some  Society.  A  letter  received  a  few  days  ago,  men- 
tions the  Protestant  Scriptural  School  to  have  increased  to  700  boys 
and  girls."  The  good  cause  has  been  carried  across  the  Mediterranean 
and  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  North  AMca,  where  a  flourishing  con- 
gregation exists  at  Oran.  It  has  also  found  its  way  to  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  Mexico. 

From  this  hasty  survey  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  work  now 
being  carried  on  in  behalf  of  Spain  is  truly  a  gigantic  one.  Little 
wonder  that  it  is  making  itself  felt  as  a  living  power  in  the  land,  and 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  recognised  on  all  hands ;  by  the 
Constituent  Cortes,  by  the  municipal  authorities,  by  the  press,  and 
abo  by  the  priests,  and  each  of  these,  in  the  over-ruling  providence 
of  God,  is  made  to  contribute  its  quota  of  power  and  influence  to  the 
promotion  of  the  Reformed  cause.  From  the  Didrio  de  Seseines  de 
Las  Cortes  of  November  22,  1869,  we  quote  the  following: — "The 
Commission  appointed  to  consider  petitions  stated  that  the  Central 
Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Spain,  established  in  Seville, 
prays  the  Cortes  to  take  necessary  measures  to  legitimise  marriages 
celebrated  in  its  various  congregations,  and  to  legislate  that  Aiture 
marriages  celebrated  be  held  as  legal.  The  Consistory  furthermore 
prays  that,  for  the  interment  of  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Spain,  suitable  places  be  given  in  public  cemeteries."  The  prayer  of 
tbia  petition  having  been  at  ouo^  gtt)Sx\A^  «a  ^^  ol  \a^\i\.  \i<»i«eait^  "  in 
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la  jadgment  <^  the  Cortea,  Mr  Clough  writeB,  "Let  iu  thank  God 
Ikot  Spain  as  &  nation  not  onlj  recogniaeB  tlie  existenoe  of  the 
lefonned  Church  of  Spain,  but  that  it  is  desirous  of  doing  its  utmost 
)  the  Constituent  Cortes  to  advance  its  interests."  The  munioipal 
athoritiea  of  Seville  were  no  less  ready'  to  serve  the  infont  Church, 
.ccordingly,  the  Aj^untamiento,  or  Town-Council  of  Seville,  antioi- 
ated  the  decision  of  the  Cortea,  and  granted  8,000  square  yards  of 
round  for  the  interment  of  the  members  of  the  Church.     These  are, 

0  doubt,  as  far  as  the  State  ia  concerned,  simple  acts  of  justice,  but 
re  tniat  the;  will  be  regarded  bj  aU  the  friends  of  Spain  as  eome- 
liing  more,  and  fraught  with  greater  consequences  than  the  mere 
onceasion  of  ao  many  civil  rights.  Those  who  know  the  mighty 
ifluence  which  Popery  wields  over  the  souls  of  men  through  the  bo- 
ftlled  sacrament  of  marriage,  aa  well  as  by  the  abuse  of  the  Divine 
istitution  of  baptism,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  importauoe  of 
tieae  concessions,  not  merely  to  the  Reformed  Church,  but  to  the 
ation  of  Spain.     These  enactments  will  have  an  important  influence 

1  atrikiug  off  tho  chains  with  which  Popery  has  so  long  held  the  land 
1  the  moat  abject  and  degrading  slavery. 

The  Spanish  press  also  is  aiding  in  the  good  cause,  though  certainly 
ot  always  with  that  intent  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  con- 
iderable  portion  of  the  press — the  most  respectable  part — openly 
ivours  the  Reformed  cause.  But  perhaps  those  moat  hoatile  to  it  do 
lost  to  promote  its  advancement  As  an  example  of  what  we  refer 
3^  we  quote  the  following  : — "  After  the  first  Communion  (which  was 
be  first  publicly  hold  in  Spain  for  many  centuries)  at  which  nearly 
00  aat  down,  the  Ultramontane  organ  of  this  city  (Seville)  published 

notice  to  the  effect  that  a  Protestant  tavern  had  been  opened,  and 
iiat  at  a  forth-coming  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  bread  and 
randy  would  be  given  ad  libitum  to  all  who  chose  to  attend,  and 
lUther'a  cloak  be  held  up  for  adoration.  On  the  following  Lord'a 
lay  an  immense  crowd  attended  out  of  curiosity,  and  when  they 
nmd  how  vilely  they  had  been  deceived  by  their  priests,  their  indig- 
ation  nearly  culminated  in  a  riot"  A  aimilar  scene  waa  witnessed  a 
■eek  or  two  ago  in  Madrid,  where  one  of  tho  dignitaries  of  the 
'apish  Church  was  arrested  for  abetting  a  broach  of  the  peace.  The 
l^ormcd  Church,  however,  has  an  organ  of  its  own,  named  £1 
%ri*l\anitnio,  which  is  publiuhed  fortnightly  in  Seville,  under  the 
irection  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cabrera.  It  contains  doctrinal  papers, 
oolesiastical  intelligence,  biography,  short  pithy  sermons,  corres- 
ondence,  &o-  Copies  of  this  paper  have  been  sent  to  prioata  in 
rery  province  in  Spain,  and  to  all  the  bishops  and  archbishops. 

We  shall  now  dr&w  this  hoaty  survey  to  a  cloae  b^  s.  dun^  iXakA- 
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ment  tending  to  show  tho  thoroughness  of  the  reformation  and  the 
strong  revulsion  produced  against  Popery : — 

"  Would  that  ftU  tho«e  who  doubt  would  but  come  and  lee  for  themaelvei.  I  am 
sure  the  large  and  orderly  congregations  which  throng  our  churchea  long  before  the 
■enrice  begini,  and  the  deep  interest  they  evidence,  the  hearty  ■inging  in  which  til 
join,  and  the  profound  silence  which  reigns  during  the  sermon,  would  dispel  every 
fear  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  movement.  I  never  enter  the  houae  of  prayer  Vat 
my  eye  rests  upon  men  who  have  lost  good  positions  rather  than  deny  their  Lord  snd 
Master ;  elderly  men  and  women  who  have  forsaken  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  rejoice  in  peace  with  Ood  through  their  Saviour,  and  look 
forward  with  happiness  to  their  departure  from  hence  to  the  heavenly  and  better 
country ;  upon  rows  of  young  men  and  women,  whose  chief  joy  is  to  attend  evexy 
service,  and  anxiously  listen  to  the  Word  of  life ;  upon  mothers  who  have  their 
children  round  them,  and  find  rest  to  their  weary  souls  and  bodies  in  lookiiig  onto 
Christ  the  burden  bearer,  the  Great  and  Good  Shepherd,  who  carries  the  lambs  in 
His  bosom  ;  upon  the  hard-handed  mechanic  and  labourer,  who  delight  to  see  Chriit 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  and  confide  in  Him,  their  Master  and  Lord,  as  the  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  whose  precious  blood  blotteth  out  all  lin. 
Again,  too,  my  eye  rests  upon  the  aged  sceptic,  who,  at  first  with  vacant  sneer,  loob 
coldly  ui>on  the  assembled  multitude,  yet  gradually  awakens  to  an  interest  in  what  ke 
hears  ;  upon  the  young  infidel,  full  of  Voltaire  and  Renan,  who  smiles  at  what  he  oon- 
siders  the  credulity  of  those  around ;  upon  the  bigoted  Papist,  who,  accustomed  to  tbe 
splendid  ceremonies  of  his  own  Church,  ia  staggered  by  the  simplicity  of  a  buiMiBg 
devoid  of  all  crosses,  and  all  save  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation ;  and  sometimes,  too,  my  eye  rests  upon  the  giddy  harlot,  who,  out  of 
curiosity,  has  rudely  pushed  her  way  in  to  hear  what  Protestants  have  to  say  for  them- 
selves. "  ' '  All  the  congregations  sustained  by  the  Spanish  Evangelisation  Society,  sod 
connected  with  tho  Reformed  Church  of  Spain,  conduct  their  worship  in  a  pure  ssd 
simple  form.  They  make  use  of  no  crosses  in  public  or  in  private,  and  have  nothing 
of  a  ritualistic  or  formalist  tendency.  They  have,  in  short,  completely  broken  off 
from  Rome,  not  only  in  doctrine,  but  in  form  of  worship,  and  retain  not  a  vestige  of 
her  livery.  Consistently  with  this  the  worship  is  conducted  with  deep  solemnify, 
and  all  things  are  done  in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  command,  '  decently  and  in 
order.*" 

From  all  that  can  bo  learned  regarding  the  present  Reformation 
movement  in  Spain,  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  great 
work  of  God,  apparently  possessed  of  all  the  elements  of  permanence 
and  stability,  and  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  effect  the 
regeneration  of  Spain,  and  her  elevation  to  a  degree  of  moral  greatness 
and  grandeur  such  as  she  never  before  experienced.  We  come  to  this 
conclusion  not  on  account  of  the  brilliant  talent  which  has  been 
evoked  by  it,  or  the  great  and  influential  names  connected  with  it, 
but  simply  because  the  finger  of  God  is  so  manifestly  apjiarent,  both 
in  its  origin  and  development. 


Temple  Restoration. — O,  sirs,  behold  the  wonders  of  Divine  Providence  towsrd 
His  Church.  Sins  and  temple  provocations  bring  on  temple  desolations ;  and  theOt 
in  infinite  mercy,  temple  desolations  make  way  for  temple  restoration,  with  > 
"  nevertheless^  He  saved  them  for  His  ovm  nanu^s  sake"  Meantime,  O  sirs,  mix  no* 
with  destroyers ;  but  join  with  regular  builders  under  Christ,  the  great  Master 
Builder.— Balph  ErskiTtt. 
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[n  1821,  the  late  Rev.  R  Chalmers  of  Haddmgton  published  copies 
of  our  National  Covenants  and  of  the  Bond  of  Adherence  to  them 
used  by  Seceders,  with  short  expositoiy  notes,  apparently  for  the 
use  of  his  own  congregation.  We  gladly  comply  with  a  request  to 
reprint  these,  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Church 
especially,  in  view  of  our  congregations  renewing  these  solenm 
deeds  in  compliance  with  the  recent  reconunendation  of  Synod. 


COPIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT  OF  SCOTLAND, 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  AND  OF 

THE  BOND  HITHERTO  USED  BY  SECEDERS  IN  THE 

RENOVATION  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  NATIONAL  COVENANTS ; 

WITH  A   PHW  EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 


THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT;  OR,  THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH. 

Subscribed  ai  firti  by  the  King* 8  Majetiy  and  his  household  in  the  year  1580 ; 
thereafter  by  persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  year  1581,  by  ordinance  of  the  Lords  qf 
secret  Council  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly:  Subscribed  again  by  all  sorts 
qf  persons  in  the  year  1590,  by  a  new  ordinance  of  Council,  at  the  desire  of  the 
General  Assembly  ;  with  a  general  Bond  for  the  maintaining  qfthe  true  Christian 
religion  and  the  King's  person  ;  and,  together  with  a  resolution  and  promise,  for 
the  causes  afUr  expressed,  to  maintain  the  true  religion,  and  the  King's  Majesiy, 
according  to  the  foresaid  Confession  and  Acts  qf  Parliament :  Subscribed  by 
barons,  nobles,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and  commons,  in  the  year  1638 : 
approven  by  the  General  Assembly  1638  and  1639/  and  subscribed  again  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  qualities  in  tlte  year  1639,  by  an  ordinance  qf  Council, 
upon  the  supplication  qftlie  General  Assembly,  and  Act  qfOte  General  Assembly: 
ratified  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  1640 ;  and  subscribed  by  King  Charles  II  at 
Spey,  June  23(2,  1650,  and  at  Scoon,  January  1st,  165L 

IVb  all,  and  every  one  of  us  underwritten,  protest,  that  after  long  and 
lue  examination  of  our  own  consciences  in  matters  of  true  and  false 
■eligion,  we  are  now  thoroughly  resolved  in  the  truth,  by  the  Word 
\Xkd  Spirit  of  God ;  and  therefore  we  believe  with  our  hearts,  confess 
nth  our  mouths,  subscribe  with  our  hands,  and  constantly  affirm 
)efore  God  and  the  whole  world,  that  this  only  is  the  true  Christian 
aith  and  religion,  pleasing  God  and  bringing  salvation  to  man,  which 
low  is,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  revealed  to  the  world  by  the  preaching 
)f  the  blessed  evangel ;  and  is  received,  believed,  and  defended  by 
nany  and  simdry  notable  Kirks  and  realms,  but  chiefly  by  the  Kirk 
>{  Scotland,  the  King's  Majesty,  and  three  estates  of  this  realm,  as 
hd*a  eternal  truths  and  only  ground  of  our  eaWalioii ',  «a  \&  xcl^t^ 
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particularly  expreeused  in  tho  Confession  of  our  Faith,*  established 
and  publicly  confirmed  by  sundry  Acts  of  Parliamonty  and  now  of  a 
long  time  hath  been  openly  professed  by  the  King's  Majesty,  and 
whole  body  of  this  realm,  both  in  burgh  and  land.  To  which  Confes- 
sion and  form  of  religion  we  willingly  agree  in  our  conscience  in  all 
points,  as  unto  Grod's  imdoubted  truth  and  verity,  groimded  only 
upon  his  written  Word.  And  therefore  we  abhor  and  detest  all 
contrary  religion  and  doctrine ;  but  chiefly  all  kinds  of  Papistry  in 
general  and  particular  heads,  even  as  they  are  now  damned  (that  is, 
condemned)  and  confuted  by  the  Word  of  God  and  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
But,  in  special,  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped  authority  of  that 
Roman  Antichrist  upon  the  Scriptures  of  God  (1),  upon  the  Kirk  (2), 
the  civil  magistrate  (3),  and  consciences  of  men  (4) ;  all  his  tyran- 
nous laws  made  upon  indifierent  things  against  our  Christian 
liberty  (5) ;  his  erroneous  doctrine  against  the  sufficiency  of  the 
written  Word,  the  perfection  of  the  law  (6),  the  office  of  Christ  and 
His  blessed  evangel  (7),  his  corrupted  doctrine  concerning  original 
sin  (8),  our  natural  inability  and  rebellion  to  God*s  law  (9),  our  justi- 

*  This  means  what  haa  been  usually  called  '*  T%€  Scotdi  Canfenunit*'  which  wu 
received  and  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  the  Nation,  at  Edinburgh,  August  17, 1560, 
and  again  by  an  Act  of  James  VI's  first  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  December  15, 
1567. 

(1.)  The  Roman  antichrist  pretends  to  give  the  Holy  Scriptures  authority  for  their 
meaning,  to  add  to  them,  or  take  from  them,  to  dispense  with  their  obligation,  and 
to  forbid  or  allow  the  reading  of  them  as  he  pleaseth. 

(2.)  He  arrogantly  pretends  to  be  the  Churches  infallible  spouse  and  lord,  having 
power  to  appoint  whatever  offices,  officers,  laws,  ordinances,  and  ceremonies,  or  even 
objects  of  adoration,  he  thinks  fit. 

(3.)  He  claims  a  power  to  admit  them  to,  or  depose  them  from,  their  office,  and 
requires  them  to  act  as  his  tools,  on  pain  of  absolving  their  subjects  from  all  aU»- 
giance,  if  they  are  not  obsequiously  obedient  to  his  wUl. 

(4.)  He  requires  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  his  authority,  and  even  to  his  oensurei, 
whether  they  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  or  not. 

(5.)  Such  as,  his  forbidding  to  eat  flesh  on  Fridays  or  in  Lent,  to  labour  on  certain 
days  which  God  hath  ordered  us  to  work  in,  and  to  marry  persons  allowed  by  the 
Scriptures. 

(6.)  He  impiously  pretends  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  an 
in  themselves  obscure,  and  not  a  proper  and  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  manners  with- 
out the  Apocrypha,  and  the  decrees  of  Popes  and  Councils,  and  the  sense  of  them 
fixed  by  the  Church. 

(7.)  He  pretends  that  saints  can  merit  eternal  glory  for  themselves  and  othen— 
that  saints  and  angels  are  joint  intercessors  with  Christ— that  priests  share  in  Eii 
priesthood  while  they  pretend  to  offer  Him  up  an  atoning  sacrifice  in  the  mass.  He 
sets  up  images,  instead  of  the  Gospel,  to  manifest  Christ  unto  men,  and  puts  good 
works  in  place  of  His  justifying  righteousness. 

(8.)  He  pretends  that  an  inward  disposition  to  evil  thoughts  is  no  part  of  it,  and 
that  this  is  done  away  in  baptism. 

(9,)  He  asserts  that  in  an  uniegoneratQ  state,  men  can  so  far  keep  God's  law,  si 
io  mezit  saving  grace. 


^    * 
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by  &ith  only  (10),  our  imperfect  sanctification  and  obedience 
aw  (11) ;  the  nature^  number,  and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments ; 
bastard  sacraments  (12);  with  all  his  rites  and  ceremonies  (13), 
se  doctrine,  added  to  the  administration  of  the  true  sacra- 
writhout  the  Word  of  God  (14);  his  cruel  judgment  against 

departing  without  the  sacrament ;  his  absolute  necessity  of 
I  (15);  his  blasphemous  opinion  of  transubstantiation,  or  real 
e  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements,  and  receiving  of  the  same 
wicked,  or  bodies  of  men  (16);  his  dispensation  with  solemn 
perjuries  (17),  and  degrees  of  marriage  forbidden  in  the 
18) ;  his  cruelty  against  the  innocent  divorced  (19) ;  his  devil- 
s ;  his  blasphemous  priesthood ;  his  proJOeine  sacrifice  for  the 
;he  dead  and  quick  (20) ;  his  canonization  of  men  (21)  ;  calling 
Qgels  or  saints  departed  (22) ;  worshipping  of  images  (23), 

!e  maintaiiiB  that  justification  b  founded  on  men's  inherent  holiness  and 

ks,  and  not  by  the  imputation  of  Ohrist's  righteousness. 

!e  pretends  that  believers  may  in  this  life  be  as  perfect  as  the  law  requires. 

[e  afiirms  that  the  Sacraments  actually  work  saving  grace  in  men;  and, 

kiptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  adds  other  five — viz.,  marriage,  ordina- 

irmation,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.    None  of  his  five  have  any  Divine 

lent,  as  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  the  last  three,  as  used  by  Papists, 

varrant  at  all  from  Scripture. 

ach  as  marking  the  baptised  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead  and 

corcising  the  devil  out  of  him,  blowing  three  times  in  his  face,  putting  salt 

uth,  anointing  his  nostrils  with  spittal,  and  his  breast  and  shoulder-blades 

and  the  crown  of  his  head  with  ointment,  putting  a  lighted  candle  in  his 

1  a  white  robe  ui>on  him,  &c. 

[e  maintains  this  fafse  doctrine  respecting  the  Sacraments,  that  they  of 

ss,  or  by  the  good  intention  of  the  administrator,  do  abolish  sin,  and  confer 

uce. 

e  affirms  that  infants  who  die  without  baptism  are  excluded  from  the 

of  heaven. 

e  affirms  that  the  elements  are  changed  into  Ohrist*s  flesh  and  blood,  and 

le  are  eaten  and  drunk  by  all  the  communicants,  however  wicked,  as  any 

d. 

e  allows  men,  for  money,  services,  or  other  advantages  to  the  Church,  to 

fchs,  or  enter  into  engagements  which  they  intend  not  to  perform ;  or  to 

leir  lAwful  oaths  of  allegiance,  treaty,  marriage  vows,  or  other  engagements 

)y  have  entered  into. 

e  allows  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts  and  nephews,  or  even  brothers  and  sisters, 

f  of  blood,  to  marry  one  another. 

e  holds  them  guilty,  if  they  many  while  the  criminal  party  is  alive. 

e  pretends,  by  the  hand  of  the  officiating  priest,  with  a  multitude  of  antic 

M,  to  offer  up  Christ,  in  the  consecrated  wafer  and  wine  of  the  supper,  as 

ig  sacrifice  to  the  Father,  for  the  sins  of  such  as  are  in  purgatory  or  stlU 

he  earth. 

le  ceremoniously  enrols  them  in  the  list  of  saints  fit  to  be  worshipped,  and 

as  a  sort  of  inferior  gods. 

B  appoints  them  to  be  prayed  unto  for  mercies  needed,  and  thanked  for 

iceived. 

cfr  M  pictures  or  Btatnea  of  divine  persona,  angels,  Bsonta,  cxquma^  ^^ 

2l 
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relics  (24),  and  crosses ;  dedicating  of  kirks,  altars,  days  (25) ;  towb 
to  creatures  (26) ;  his  purgatory,  prayers  for  the  dead  (27) ;  praying 
or  speaking  in  a  strange  language  (28) ;  his  processions  and  blasphem- 
ous litany  (29),  and  multitude  of  advocates  or  mediators  (30) ;  his 
manifold  orders  (31) ;  auricular  confessions  (32) ;  his  desperate  and 
uncertain  repentance  (33) ;  his  general  and  doubtsome  fiaith  (34) ;  his 
satisfactions  of  men  for  their  sins  (35) ;  his  justification  by  woika 
(36);  opus    operatum  (37);  works  of  supererogation  (38),  merits 

(24.)  Such  M  bones,  hair,  garments,  houses,  graves,  &o.,  nid  to  have  onoe  beknged 
to  Christ  or  his  saints. 

(25.)  This  he  does  with  much  ceremony,  pretending  to  put  kirks  and  altan  undsr 
the  protection  and  render  them  the  property  of  some  divine  person,  angel,  or  saint, 
and  to  make  certain  days  sacred  and  venerable. 

(26.)  This  means  vows  directed  to  some  angel  or  saint,  binding  the  penon  vowing 
to  their  service  and  worship. 

(27.)  He  pretends  that  persons  who  in  life  were  neither  suffidenily  fitted  for 
heaven,  nor  bad  enough  for  eternal  damnation,  are  after  death  confined  in  a  state  of 
torment,  till  by  their  own  miseries,  and  the  indulgences,  prayers,  and  msssrn  of 
priests  on  earth,  or  the  gifts  and  prayers  of  other  friends,  their  sins  are  foUj 
expiated  and  purged  away. 

(28.)  This  means  the  performing  of  public  worship  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
the  people,  and  sometimes  the  priest,  do  not  understand. 

(29.)  Papists  address  angels,  saints,  crosses,  especially  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  prtya 
and  thanksgiving,  as  if  they  were  divine  persons. 

(30.)  He  pretends  that  angels  and  departed  saints  plead  our  cause  with  (Sod,  avert 
His  wrath,  and  procure  his  favour. 

(31.)  This  means  the  manifold  orders  of  regular  and  monkish  clei^  in  the  Chuiob 
of  Rome ;  such  as  Bcnodictinos,  Augustinians,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelitei, 
Jesuits,  and  of  secular  clergy ;  whether  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  deam, 
priests,  deacons,  sub-deacons,  acolyths,  conjurors,  readers,  porters,  &o. 

(32.)  Every  member  of  the  Romish  Church  is  bound,  at  least  once  a-year,  to  mske 
confession  even  of  their  most  secret  sins,  by  whispering  them  into  the  priests*  ear, 
in  order  to  receive  a  judicial  absolution. 

(33.)  Which,  however  great  and  sincere,  leaves  men  without  any  aolid  hopes  of 
escaping  the  punishment  of  their  sins  in  hdl,  at  least  in  purgatory. 

(34.)  This  means  a  faith,  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  must  make  no  particalir 
application  of  God*s  promises  of  pardon  and  salvation  to  ourselves  in  particular ;  and 
hence  have  no  solid  persuasion  of  God*s  gracious  grant  of  salvation  in  the  Qospel,  or 
expectation  of  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises. 

(35.)  Antichrist  pretends  that  men  may  make  satisfaction  for  their  sins,  by  dona- 
tions to  clergymen,  pilgrimages  to  images,  churches,  tombs,  or  the  like ;  and  by  self- 
macerations  or  mortifications,  by  hunger,  hard  labour,  and  lying  in  purgatory. 

(36.)  Ho  pretends  that,  though  the  sufferings  of  Christ  be  the  meritorious  oaoso 
of  justification,  yet  our  inherent  holiness  and  good  works  constitute  us  fonnaOy 
righteous  before  God  as  a  Judge,  and  entitle  us  to  eternal  life. 

(37.)  This  means  that  anti-Christian  pretence,  that  the  mere  external  receptkmof 
the  Sacraments  is  effectual  to  forgive  or  abolish  bypast  sins,  and  to  jnctify  ns,  or 
confer  real  grace  or  holiness. 

(38.)  He  pretends  that  some  saints  perform  more  obedience,  and  give  more  nils* 
faction  for  sin,  than  the  law  and  justice  of  God  demand  for  themselves ;  whiflh 
overplus  is  put  into  the  Pope's  treasury,  that,  along  with  the  superabundant  merill 
of  Christ,  it  may,  by  the  Pope  and  his  deputed  priests,  be  imputed  to  such  as  ban 
not  a  saffideiicy  of  merit  for  themselves. 
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(39),  pardons  (40),  peregrinations  (41),  stations  (42);  his  holy  water 
(43),  baptizing  of  bells  (44),  coi^'uring  of  spirits  (45),  crossing  (46), 
sayning  (47),  anointing  (48),  coi^'uring  (49),  hallowing  of  God's  good 
oreatures  (50),  with  the  superstitious  opinion  joined  therewith  (51); 
his  worldly  monarchy  (52);  and  wicked  hierarchy  (53);  his  three 
solemn  vows  (54),  with  all  his  shayelings  of  sundry  sorts  (55) ;  his 
erroneous  and  bloody  decrees  made  at  Trent  (56),  with  all  the  sub- 

(39.)  Antiohriflt  teaches  the  wicked  and  absurd  doctrine  of  a  twofold  human 
merit — a  merit  of  oongruUpf  or  suitableness,  by  which  the  good  works  of  unregene- 
rate  men  are  said  to  deserve  saving  grace ;  and  a  merit  of  condignUy  and  equal 
▼alue,  by  which  the  good  works  of  regenerated  persons  deserve  the  eternal  happiness 
of  heaven. 

(40.)  On  the  ground  of  satisfaction  made  by  money,  services,  masses,  or  the  like, 
the  Pope  and  his  agents  pretend  judicially  to  absolve  professed  penitents,  not  only 
from  ecclesiastical  censures,  but  from  all  obligations  to  Divine  punishments  in  time 
and  eternity. 

(4L)  This  means  travelling  to  and  visiting  some  church,  image,  tomb,  or  the  like, 
pretended  to  belong  to  Christ,  or  His  saints,  in  order  to  procure  pardon  of  sin,  avert 
impending  calamities,  or  obtain  singular  favours. 

(42.)  These  mean  weekly  fasts  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  or  little  chapels  to 
pray  in  for  obtaining  indulgence  in  sin,  and  the  pardon  of  it ;  also,  the  singing  of 
anthems  before  the  image  of  Christ  and  His  mother. 

(43.)  That  is,  water  consecrated  for  sprinkling  persons  or  things,  to  sanctify  them 
for  public  worship,  or  to  protect  them  from  satanical  influence. 

(44.)  This  means  washing,  anointing,  and  naming  them  after  some  saint,  with 
manifold  ceremonies,  benedictions,  and  prayers,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  all  this  to  make  them  sound  comfortably  and  edifying  to  Christian 
■onls,  and  terrible  and  confounding  to  devils. 

(45.)  Ceremoniously  charging  them  to  come  out  of  possessed  persons,  or  places,  or 
to  answer  questions  put  to  them. 

(46.)  Marking  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

(47.)  Sprinkling  with  holy  water,  or  repeating  charms  like  prayers,  over  persons 
or  things. 

(48.)  Vis.,  with  consecrated  oil,  or  ointment. 

(49.)  Ceremoniously  charging  storms,  diseases,  and  other  troubles  to  depart,  as  if 
produced  by  the  deviL 

(50.)  Consecrating  persons  or  things,  as  water,  oil,  salt,  ointment,  priests,  gar- 
ments, altars,  temples  for  worship,  &c.,  to  render  them  holy  and  effectual  means  of 
annoying  the  devil  and  his  agents. 

(5L)  Vis.,  that  being  thus  sanctified  they  deserve  a  religious  veneration. 

(52.)  In  which  the  Pope  acts  as  a  civil  prince,  and  claims  an  unlimited  power  over 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  particularly  professed  Christians. 

(53w)  In  which  the  Pope,  as  heading  the  subordinate  orders  of  cardinals,  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  &0.,  pretends  to  govern  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  Church,  as 
the  vicar  of  Christ. 

(64.)  Viz.,  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  voluntary  poverty,  and  implicit  obedience 
to  clerical  superiors. 

(55.)  These  mean  the  various  orders  of  monks  and  friars,  who  have  their  heads 
shaven  in  different  forms,  as  a  badge  of  their  pretended  humility  or  holiness. 

(5d.)  At  a  council  of  Komish  ecclesiastics,  held  at  Trent,  in  the  16th  century,  the 
abominations  of  Popery  were  publicly  and  solemnly  established  in  the  name  of  Christ 
and  His  Spirit,  and  a  curse,  extending  to  all  the  miseries  of  time  and  eternity  ^ 
denounced  on  every  Protestant  on  Thonday  before  EMtet, 
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scribers  or  approvers  of  that  omel  and  bloody  band,  conjured  againt 
the  Kirk  of  Grod  (57).  And  finally,  we  detest  all  his  yam  aDe* 
gories  (58),  rites,  signs,  and  traditions  (59),  brought  unto  the  EM, 
without,  or  against,  the  Word  of  God,  and  doctrine  of  his  tros 
reformed  Kirk ;  to  the  which  we  join  ourselves  willingly,  in  doctrixie, 
faith,  religion,  discipline^  and  use  of  the  holy  sacraments,  as  Uvelj 
members  of  the  same  in  Christ  our  Head,  promising  and  swearing  bj 
the  Great  Name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  that  we  shall  continue  in  tiie 
obedience  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  this  Kirk,*  and  shaD 
defend  the  same,  according  to  our  vocation  and  power,  all  the  days  of 
our  lives ;  xmder  the  pains  contained  in  the  law,  and  danger  both  of 
body  and  soul  in  the  day  of  God's  Fearful  Judgment. 

And  seeing  that  many  are  stirred  up  by  Satan  and  that  Roman 
Antichrist,  to  promise,  swear,  subscribe,  and  for  a  time  use  the  Holy 
Sacraments  in  the  Kirk  deceitfully,  against  their  own  conscienoe; 
minding  hereby,  first,  under  the  external  cloak  of  religion,  to  corropi 
and  subvert  secretly  Grod's  true  religion  within  the  Kirk ;  and  after 
wards,  when  time  may  serve,  to  become  open  enemies  and  peraecuton 
of  the  same,  under  vain  hope  of  the  Pope's  dispensation,  devised 
against  the  Word  of  God,  to  his  greater  confusion,  and  their  double 
condemnation  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  :  We,  therefore,  willing  to 
take  away  all  suspicion  of  hypocrisy,  and  of  such  double  dealing 
with  God  and  His  Kirk,  protest,  and  call  the  Searcher  of  all 
Hearts  for  witness,  that  our  minds  and  hearts  do  fully  agree  with 
this  our  confession,  promise,  oatli,  and  subscription ;  so  that  we  are 
not  moved  with  any  worldly  respect,  but  are  persuaded  only  in  our 
conscience,  through  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God's  true  religion, 
impnnted  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  shall  answer  to 
Him  in  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  discloeed. 

And  because  we  perceive  that  the  quietness  and  stability  of  our 
religion  and  Kirk  doth  depend  upon  the  safety  and  good  behaviour  of 
the  King's  Majesty,  as  upon  a  comfortable  instrument  of  God's  meroy 
granted  to  this  country,  for  the  maintaining  of  His  Kirk  and  minis- 

(57.)  This  cruel  and  bloody  band^  or  (as  we  now  say)  bond,  means  the  oreed  of  Fope 
Pius  the  IV,  formed  for  the  full  confirmation  and  perpetual  establishment  of  ike 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  the  articles  of  which,  aU  that  enter  into  oiffiee  or 
orders  in  the  Romish  Church  are  sworn  to  believe,  maintain,  and  teaoh  their  people, 
under  pain  of  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  of  His  holy  Apoetles  IMer  and 
Paul. 

(5S.)  In  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  or  in  dispensing  the  Saeramenti. 

(59.)  All  of  which  are  anti-soriptural,  sinful,  and  superstitious. 

*  The  Confession  which  was  subscribed  at  Holyrood  House,  the  25th  of  Febmaiy, 
1587-8,  by  the  King,  Lenox,  Huntly,  the  Chancellor,  and  about  95  other  persons, 
hath  here  added,  offreeing  to  the  word.  Sir  John  Maxwell  of  PoUock  hath  the 
orif^baal  parchment. 
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^tioa  of  justice  amongst  us;  we  protest,  and  promise  with  our 
hearts,  under  the  same  oath,  hand-write,  and  pains,  that  we  shall 
defend  Ins  person  and  authority  with  our  goods,  bodies,  and  lives,  in 
the  defence  of  Christ  His  Evangel,  liberties  of  our  country,  ministra- 
tion of  justice,  and  punishment  of  iniquity,  against  all  enemies  within 
this  realm  or  without,  as  we  desire  our  God  to  be  a  strong  and 
merciful  defender  to  us  in  the  day  of  our  death  and  coming  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ :  To  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
be  all  Honour  and  Glory  Eternally.    Amen. 

CTo  he  eontiimted.J 


THE  FREE  CHURCH  AND  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Thb  assembling  of  Parliament  has  reawakened  the  demand  for  a 
national  system  of  education  for  Scotland.  While  we  write,  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  a  measure  providing  such  a  system  will  be  intro- 
duced during  the  present  session.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  The  Lord-Advocate  has  said  little  more  to  the 
various  deputations  which  have  addressed  him  with  reference  to  it, 
than  that  he  will  lay  their  views  and  wishes  before  Government.  It 
can  hardly  be,  however,  that  Government  will  disregard  the  many 
influential  representations  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a  really  national  and  comprehensive  measure  being  passed  without 
delay. 

As  we  indicated  in  a  previous  number,  incomparably  the  most 
important  desideratum  in  such  a  measure  is  effectual  provision  for 
sound  religious  teaching.  It  is  a  duty  which  this  Christian  nation 
owes  alike  to  Christ  it«  Head,  and  to  itself,  to  secure  that  His  Word 
shall  be  read,  and  its  truths  and  morality  soundly  taught,  in  all  its 
schools.  And  in  view  of  the  growing  opposition  and  indifference  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in  national  schools,  it  is  plain  that  nothing 
will  secure  this  adequately  and  permanently  but  the  power  of  formal 
legislative  enactment.  Such  enactment  oiir  Gallio-like  Government 
will  never  make  spontaneously,  but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
it  would  be  made,  if  all  the  Churches  in  Scotland,  hitherto  professing 
to  be  anti- Voluntary  in  sentiment,  would  unite  their  influence  in  one 
resolute  and  hearty  effort  to  obtain  it. 

We  thought  we  had  a  right  to  expect  good  service  in  this  direction 
from  the  Free  ChurcL  We  knew,  indeed,  the  change  which  has  of 
late  taken  place  in  the  minds  and  counsels  of  the  leaders  of  that 
Church  on  the  subject  of  national  religion.  Still,  we  did  not  dreaxo. 
that  their  aentimenta  were  so  completely  Tevo\\xt\ou\sA^  ^a  >(XvdX.  >Cq^^^ 
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would  refrain  from  asking,  and  &r  less  oppose,  legislative  sanction  to 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  publio  schools.  We  remembered  bow 
nobly  at  the  Disruption  they  took  up  Knox's  idea  of  a  school  for  erery 
Church,  and  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  young  as  the  aim  and  end  of 
every  school.  We  considered  how  nobly  they  had  striven  to  work  oat 
that  idea  in  the  admirably  equipped  schools  with  which  they  had 
covered  the  land.  We  said  to  ourselves,  these  men  have  given  up  the 
principle  of  Establishments,  but  they  are  still  sound  on  the  subject  of 
natioiial  religious  education  :  in  the  approaching  battle  for  the  Bibb 
in  the  schools,  they  will  come  to  the  frx)nt ;  and  by  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  the  Church  they  represent,  by  their  right  to  be  heard  on 
educational  matters,  and  by  the  great  weight  which  Government 
must  attach  to  their  representations,  they  will  turn  the  scale  of 
victory ;  and  to  the  honoiir  of  raising  up  in  Scotland  a  Free  Churdi, 
they  will  add  the  honour  of  securing  to  Scotland  the  free  right  to 
have  the  Bible  taught  in  all  her  public  schools^  spite  of  the  intolerant 
interference  of  Secularists  and  Voluntaries. 

And  had  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  proved  good  men  and 
true  at  this  crisis — true  to  their  avowed  principles,  and  true  to  their 
former  selves,  the  victory  would  have  been  won.     But  "  the  children 
of  Ephraim,  being  armed,  and  carrying  bows,  turned  back  in  the  day 
of  battle."    We  can  hardly  conceive  anything  more  imworthy  of  the 
Free  Church  than  the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  national  educa- 
tion which  were  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Conmiission  of 
Assembly,  which  had  been  called  for  the  special  consideration  of  the 
subject.     These  resolutions  were  indeed  opposed  by  the  vigorous 
speeches  and  formal  protests  of  Dr.  Begg,  Mr.  Nixon,  and  others,  as 
well  as  by  the  votes  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  meeting.     But 
they  embody  the  policy  of  the  men  whom  the  majority  of  the  Church 
follow  in  very  docile  if  not  very  noble  submission;   a  deputation, 
every  man  of  whom  is  in  favour  of  them,  was  appointed  to  lay  them 
before  Government ;  so  that  there  is  little  hope  either  of  their  being 
rescinded  or  of  the  mischief  they  are  fitted  to  do  being  counteracted. 
The  first  deplorable  thing  connected  with  tliese  resolutions  is  that, 
as  interpreted  by  those  who  carried  them,  tliey  are  meant  to  be 
opposed  to  all  legislative  sanction  or  even  recognition  of  religious 
teaching  in  national  schools.     Tlie  last  resolution  declares  that  "  if 
the  preparation  and  introduction  of  a  new  measure  were  likely  to 
cause  delay  so  as  to  risk  its  being  passed  in  the  present  session^  they 
would  earnestly  urge  the  bringing  in  of  the  bill  exactly  as  it  stood  at 
the  close  of  last  session,  with  such  amendments  as  may  be  practi- 
cable."    Now  every  one  knows  that  '*  the  bill  exactly  as  it  stood  at 
the  close  of  last  sessiou"  con\«Au^  xioX.  ciitift  -^w^  Va.  ^vi^xa  ^  -^ 
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oontinoanoe  of  religious  teaching  in  the  proposed  national  schools. 
But  may  not  this  be  one  of  the  amendments  on  the  bill  which  are  to 
be  obtained,  if  "  practicable )"  No  I  there  is  not  the  least  intention 
of  even  proposing  such  an  amendment.  The  fact  that  the  resolutions 
were  carried  in  opposition  to  a  motion  which  crayed  at  least  some 
recognition  of  religious  teaching  in  any  proposed  bill  is  proof  conclu- 
sive as  to  that.  In  fact  the  one  sole  point  in  which  the  two  motions 
were  opposed  to  each  other  was  as  to  whether  the  recognition  of 
religious  teaching  should  be  insisted  on  or  not.  So  that  the  Free 
Church,  as  represented  by  its  Commission,  has  declared  that  it  does 
not  want,  and  will  not  ask  the  sanction  of  legal  and  governmental 
recognition  to  the  teaching  of  God's  Word  in  the  schools  of  the  land. 
Is  that  a  decision  worthy  of  the  body  which  calls  itself  the  Church  of 
Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson )  Is  it  a  decision  inspired  by  the 
principles  and  doings  of  any  one  Of  all  Scotland's  great-hearted  Re- 
formers f    Does  it  not  derive  its  inspiration  from  Voluntaryism  f 

In  these  resolutions,  further^  the  Commission  propose  that  ''not 
only  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  but  the  giving  of  religious  instruction 
generally,  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  local  school  conmiittees, 
under  the  operation  of  the  conscience  clause."  Now  we  hesitate  not 
to  say  that  to  leave  the  entire  regulations  as  to  religious  instruction 
in  the  hands  of  local  school  conmiittees,  composed  as  we  know  these 
committees  must  often  be,  without  anything  on  the  statute-book  to 
ensure  that  such  instruction  shall  be  rightly  given,  or  even  that  it 
shall  be  given  at  all,  seems  a  piece  of  remarkable  folly  and  faithless- 
ness. On  this  point  let  us  hear  the  true  and  forcible  remarks  of  Mr. 
Nixon : — 


((I 


The  local  parties  ooniiBt,  amoxig  others,  of  the  parents  of  the  100,000  children 
who  are  left  hy  them  uneducated,  of  tens  of  thousands  who  never  enter  a  church, 
who  know  no  Sabbath,  who  care  nothing  about  religion  for  themselves  or  their 
children,  who  are  brutiihly  ignorant  or  immoral,  or  who  are  malignant  haters  and 
acomers  of  all  true  godliness,  and  of  a  few  self-confident  free-thinkers  who,  under 
pretensions  captivating  to  the  popular  mind,  aspire  to  be  the  leaders  and  pioneers 
of  public  progress.  To  local  majorities,  composed  more  or  less  of  such  materials,  is 
to  be  entrusted  supreme  civil  authority  and  power  to  do  with  the  religious  part  of 
education  in  schools  what  they  please.  That  is,  the  Legislature  shall,  by  statute, 
give  a  supreme  power  to  local  majorities  of  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  the  civU 
authority  handed  over  to  them,  to  introduce  into  our  schools  Protestantism  or 
Popery,  Calvinism,  Arminianism,  or  Unitarianism,  or  any  other  ism  or  isms,  or  to 
shut  them  all  out  tc^ether,  and  leave  nothing  but  blank  practical  Atheism,  just  as 
the  majority  in  each  case  are  pleased  to  determine.  And  that  is  what  our  friends 
term  adequate  security,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  for  the  '  godly  upbringing 
of  the  youth  of  this  realm.'  **    (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

To  this  aigument  of  Mr.  Nixon's,  Professor  Rainy  made  a  very 
weighty,  though  a  very  unintentional  contribution,  when  he  rQ\£L<axVj^ 
that  "  there  was  a  very  rapid  and  a  very  ommoxxa  ^o^i^  ciH  ^  "^^t^^ 
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ference  for  Booular  education,  not  merely  in  the  minds  of  iiveligioQi 
men,  but  in  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  that  the  interests  d 
religion  would  be  best  secured  by  separating  it  from  conunon  sdiool 
education."  Well,  then,  seeing  that  a  preference  for  a  purely  aeeulir 
education  is  growing  with  such  ominous  rapidity,  one  would  think 
that  a  friend  of  religious  education  like  Dr.  Rainy  would  be  toj 
much  in  haste  to  have  the  preference  checked  and  counteracted  bj 
the  authority  of  legal  enactment  in  favour  of  the  latter.  But  when 
Dr.  Rainy  argues,  as  he  does,  that  because  a  preference  for  secular 
education  is  rapidly  spreading  among  the  people,  our  best  securi^ 
for  religious  education  is  to  leave  the  whole  matter  in  the  bands  of 
the  people,  without  any  legal  check  or  control  whatever,  we  oonfesB 
he  is  employing  a  logic  which  our  poor  faculties  are  totally  unable  to 
comprehend.  But  no  doubt  he  sees  some  way  of  gathering  the  gn^ 
of  religion  from  the  thorns  of  secularism,  for  he  says  shortly  aftor, 
'*  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  exert  an  influence  was  manifestly 
to  aim  at  something  cUtainable.**  But  here  again  in  this  vezy  "mani- 
fest" proposition  he  is  beyond  our  depth,  for  we  had  always  thought 
that  the  only  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  at  liberty  to 
exert  any  influence,  or  could  hope  to  exert  a  salutary  influence,  was 
to  aim  at  what  was  dutiful,  principled,  consistent,  right 

But  we  must  leave  Dr.  Rainy,  to  remark  further,  that  we  deplete 
the  resolutions  of  the  Commission,  because  they  go  to  maintain  the 
unprincipled  and  immoral  system  of  concurrent  endowments,  through 
denominational  grants.  The  resolutions  pledge  the  Church  to  accept 
of  last  year's  bill  '*  exactly  as  it  stands,"  of  course  with  amendments 
if  **  practicable,"  but  if  not,  without  them.  Now,  last  year's  bill 
included  provision  for  continuing  separate  grants  to  the  purely 
denominational  schools  of  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Cathollcna.  Of 
course,  then,  if  an  amendment  on  that  part  of  the  bill  is  not 
"  practicable,"  the  leaders  of  the  Free  Church  are  willing  that  these 
grants,  though  employed  for  purely  denominational  and  proselytising 
purposes,  shall  continue.  No  doubt  they  try  to  palliate  this  rather 
glaring  and  unseemly  inconsistency,  by  saying,  with  a  ciuious  multi- 
plication of  qualifying  terms,  that  "  the  Commission  cannot  regard 
any  measure  as  likely  to  be  thoroughly  and  permanently  satisfactory 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  ultimate  discontinuance  of  denomina- 
tional grants."  But  if  the  thing  is  bad,  why  speak  of  its  "  ultimate 
discontinuance  V*  If  it  is  morally  and  by  the  law  of  God  a  wrong 
and  unprincipled  thing — as  none  have  declared  more  loudly  than 
these  same  men — ^to  endow  unsectarian  Bible  religion,  and  Episcopacy 
and  Popery  distinctively  as  such,  out  of  the  one  public  purse,  are 
they  warranted  to  commit  the  Chx)LXc>Vi  oi^  C\£ns^  \f^  \\&  oAutinuanoe 
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another  day,  anotber  kour)  Ultimate  discontinuance  of  evil!  Can 
they  expect  the  blessing  of  God  unless  thej  demand  its  immediate 
disoontinuanoef  And  without  the  blessing  of  God,  what  will  a 
naticmal  education  bill,  thou^  passed  to-morrow,  do  lor  our  poor 
lapsing  country! 

We  regret  these  resolutions,  last  of  all,  because,  diowing  as  they  do 
that  the  Free  Church  leaders  are  determined  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Voluntaries,  they  seem  to  forbid  all  hope  of  obtaining  legal 
and  governmental  sanction  to  religious  teaching  in  the  national 
sohools  of  Scotland.  Against  such  a  combination  we  fear  the  united 
efforts  of  other  Presbyterian  bodies  will  be  powerless.  Still,  these 
efforts  ought  to  be  put  forth  resolutely,  prayerfully,  to  the  last.  And 
let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  this  sad  instance  of  defection  and  faithless- 
ness. We  see  how  rapid  and  easy  is  the  descent  from  the  surrender 
of  the  principle  of  Establishments  to  disloyalty  in  the  cause  of 
national  religious  education.  Let  us  hold  £Etst  that  which  we  have,  that 
no  man  take  our  crown. 
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Preaching :  Its  ProperHeM,  Plaee^  and  Power,  An  Addreu  to  Students  of  Divinity. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Kindred  Matters,  By  Charles  J.  Brown,  D.D.  Edin- 
buigh :  Jolm  Maolaren,  Princes  Street.    1870. 

The  work  of  preaching  is  the  grandest  and  most  momentous  work  in 
which  man  can  be  employed.  How  to  preach  rightly  and  effectively 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  of  questiona  As  might  have 
been  expected,  from  His  infinite  goodness  and  wisdom,  He  who  has 
called  poor  erring  men  to  be  workers  together  with  Him  in  this  great 
work,  has  furnished  them  with  ample  means  of  knowing  how  He  will 
have  it  done.  In  the  preaching  of  Christ,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  with  its  simplicity,  its  blending  of  authority  with  meekness 
and  tender  human  feeling,  its  constant  references  to  Scripture  and 
direct  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  its  holy  burning  zeal 
for  God's  glory  and  man's  salvation,  we  have  a  model,  whose  abso- 
lutely perfect  excellence  the  preacher  can  never  reach,  but  to  which 
he  ought  ever  longingly  and  prayerfully  to  aspire.  Paul  too,  that 
prince  of  human  preachers,  has  revealed  to  us  very  fully  the  secret 
of  his  marvellous  power  and  success,  in  what  he  says  regarding  the 
character  and  spirit  of  his  preaching  in  his  farewell  address  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  in  his  epistles  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  and  else- 
where. And  in  the  pastoral  epistles  he  has  left  an  inspired  and 
infallible  directory  to  the  preachers  of  all  time,  in  being  enabled  to 
follow  which,  they  shall,  as  he  himself  says,  both  save  tberoai^Vs^^  %32k!\. 
them  that  haar  them,     (1  Tim.  iii.  16.) 
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But  as  with  the  duties  of  hearers,  so  with  the  duties  of  preacfaen, 
the  fubiess  of  the  Divine  written  rule  does  not  supersede  the  benefit 
of  human  exposition.  And  such  exposition  must  be  peculiarly  Tain- 
able  when,  along  with  a  high  and  Scriptural  estimate  of  the  preaohei'i 
work,  the  speaker  can  throw  upon  it  the  lights  of  a  long  and  veil 
improved  experience.  Such  a  one,  all  will  admit  who  know  him,  it 
Dr.  Charles  Brown.  After  a  ministry  of  nearly  forty  jears^  of  acknov- 
lodged  earnestness  and  power,  he  is  entitled  to  speak  with  some 
authority,  and  to  be  heiuxl  with  interest  and  respect,  when  he  dis- 
courses, as  in  this  publication  he  does,  on  the  methods  and  requisites 
of  his  own  beloved  calling.  "My  very  blunders,"  he  ingenuouslj 
says,  '*  liavo  burned  into  me  many  thoughts  about  preaching,  some 
of  which  I  would  fain  give  expression  to."  These  thoughts  on  the 
first  part  of  his  subject — the  properties  of  preaching,  namely — an 
very  full,  and  for  the  most  part  admirably  wise  and  to  the  purposa 
The  properties  he  desiderates  in  all  preaching  are  that  it  be  direct^ 
that  it  be  Scriptureful — that  it  bo  easy  to  hi  understood — that  it  be 
lively,  in  thought,  in  expression,  and  in  utterance — that  it  be  oMnatd 
or  indubious,  yet  modest  and  hmnble — that  it  aim  ever  at  the  grand 
objects  and  etids — and  that  it  be  bathed  in  prayer.  Wo  give  the 
illustration  of  the  second  of  these  particulars  : — 

ft 

"  Second,  Scriptureful,  I  am  obliged  to  coin  a  word  here,  became  I  do  not  mttB 
Scriptural,  but  largely  clothed  in  Scriptural  language — Scriptural  thoughts  oonrejed, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  volume.  Only,  I  would  not  ba 
misunderstood,  as  if  it  were  meant  that  discourses  are  to  be  anyhow  full  of  Scriptuc: 
It  is  true  that  no  discourse  will  be  according  to  what  I  humbly  judge  to  be  the  ri^ 
model  of  preaching  which  has  not  much  Scripture  in  it.  But  the  oonvene  bv  do 
means  holds  that  any  discourse  which  has  a  great  deal  of  Scripture  in  it  must  be  s 
good  one.  Nay,  there  is  scarce  any  kind  of  preaching  more  poor  and  pointleM  this 
that  in  which  ]>ortions  of  Scripture  are  strung  tc^ther,  and  made  to  ao  duty  in  Um 
way  of  supplymg  the  preacher's  poverty  of  thought.  If  Scripture  texts  are,  as  I 
believe  theui  to  oe,  the  gems  of  preaching,  yet  they  must  be  m  risht  setting  ebe 
they  shall  not  give  forth  their  brightness  and  beauty — these  "apples  of  gda,'*to 
change  the  figure,  must  be  '*  in  a  frame- work  of  silver."  If  the  words  of  8<»iptsrt 
are  the  arrows,  as  I  believe  they  are,  which  chiefly  reach  the  heart,  yet  they  >1^ 
faU  to  the  ground  ineffectual,  unless  they  are  tkiKMUj  fecUhered  and  oisohai^ed  from 
the  bow.  Scripture  texts  are  eminently  the  baits  of  our  '*  fishing : "  yet,  in  the 
hantb  of  a  slovenly  and  unskilful  fisherman,  they  will  miserably  fail  of  attraeting 
and  *' catching  men."  And  yet  they  are  the  gems,  the  arrows,  the  baits.  Oh,ix 
you  would  preach  well,  acauaint  yourselves^  I  beseech  you,  with  this  blessed  YohuDe. 
Literally  get  it  by  heart ;  aelight  much  in  it ;  learn  to  say  of  it,  "I  rejoiced  at  Iliy 
Word  as  one  that  hath  found  great  spoil  ;*'  "  Thy  words  were  found  and  I  did  eat 
them  :  and  Thy  words  were  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart.**  Strive  to 
be  able  to  quote  Scripture  with  case  and  with  accuracy.  And  (more  expressly  to 
my  present  pur|>o8e)  when  you  sit  down  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit,  make  larae  use  of 
such  a  book  as  BatjsUr'i  Treasury  of  Scripture  lieferencei  and  Parallel  Paisaga, 
I  spoke  of  gathering  materuils  under  the  different  parts  of  your  outline.  Let 
them  consist  largely  of  the  best  parallels  under  each.  You  shaU  find  the  time 
thoroughly  well  spent  in  such  gathering,  ^^^lethcr  it  be  for  explanatory  statement 
or  fur  proof,  or  for  illustration,  or  for  ap])licution  to  the  conscience  and  heart,  the 
words  of  Scripture  will  be  found  to  supply  the  choicest  of  nil  materials.  Of  them  I 
would  suy  what  David  said  of  Goliath  s  sword,  "  Tho'c  is  none  like  that,  ffire  it  sir,* 
No  doubt  men  of  genius,  being  godly  men  also,  may  preach  admirable  disooonee 
without  much  Scripture  in  them.  Although  I  do  not  apprehend  that  they  are 
formed  after  the  right  model  of  preaching,  still  they  may  be  noble  discourses ;  and 
common-place  men  may  soon  make  fools  of  themselves  by  trying  to  cojpy  after  the 
ityle  of  them.  But  then,  what  is  to  come  of  the  average  ministry  of  a  Church  unlen 
Smpture  be  made  large  and  skilful  use  iA\  ¥ot  tov  o^(u  v«^^  ^  highly  do  I  esteem 
thafingnage of  the  SoriptuxeA  m ea  VDa>tiuxn.«u\i ^  v<«MSQQii%^>dDAi^^^^t%  Y Na^S?^ 
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fifty  vean  longer,  I  belieye  I  could  make  oontiniul  adranoe  in  the  work  of  preach- 
ing, DTom  haying  simply  learned  to  draw  largely  on  the  ezhansileae  treasury  of  the 
WordofOod." 

Under  his  third  general  topio — ^the  power  of  preaching — Dr.  Brown 
makes  the  following  well-timed  remarks,  which  we  quote  for  the 
encouragement  of  our  students  and  young  ministers  who  may  be 
ready  to  be  disheartened  by  the  vaunting  allegations  of  secular 
writers,  who  have  no  other  means  of  pacifying  their  consciences  for 
their  neglect  of  God's  ordinances,  than  by  trying  to  make  themselves 
and  others  believe  that  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  gone  : — 

"Bat  we  are  told  that  this  in  onr  age  is  gone,  the  press  having  taken  its  place. 
If  so,  assoredlT  the  worse  for  the  ase^  for  the  ^ress,  whatever  may  be  its  power, 
can  never  supply  the  place  of  the  pulpit.  But  I  believe  that  this  whole  aUegation 
about  the  power  of  the  pulpit  being  gone  is  baseless.  I  wiU  teU  you  what  is  gone. 
The  power  of  a  neat  little  manuscript,  carried  to  the  pulpit  and  prettily  read— that 
is  gone.  Oh,  never  attempt,  by  the  reading  of  a  little  manuscript  Dook  in  the  pulpit, 
to  compete  with  the  volumes  which  issue  from  the  press,  or  ^ou  shall  be  miserably 
cast  in  the  competition.  But  carr^  to  the  pulpit  a  d^erent  thing  aJUogdhtr — carry  to 
it  well-digested  thoughts,  with  suitable  words  to  express  them,  written  in  your  inmost 
soul  and,  if  needful,  also  in  your  manuscript — ^thoughts  and  words  wherewith  to  stir 
the  souls  of  your  hearers  to  their  inmost  depths,  wherewith  to  hold  living  intercourse 
with  them,  and  tell  them  what  God  has  been  telling  yen ;  and  both  you  and  they 
•hall  find  that  the  pulpit  stiU  wields  a  power  altogether  its  own." 

No  doubt  of  it.  While  "  the  foolishness  of  Grod  is  wiser  than  men, 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men,"  the  power  of  the 
pulpit  for  its  own  spiritual  and  Divinely-appointed  ends  must  ever 
be  more  availing  than  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  press.  It  is  much 
worth  the  solemn  consideration  of  preachers  and  hearers  alike,  how- 
ever, whether  the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  not  going  from  other  causes, 
and  in  a  higher  sense  than  secularists  dream  of.  Oh  for  the  days  of 
Welch,  and  Dickson,  and  Livingstone,  and  the  Erskines,  again  in  our 
land! 

In  a  pretty  lengthened  Appendix,  Dr.  Brown  has  many  judicious 
and  valuable  remarks,  drawn  chiefly  from  his  own  experience,  on  the 
"Plan  of  Sermons,"  "Pastoral  Visitation,"  "Public  Prayer,"  "Com- 
munion Table  Addresses,"  "  The  Young  and  Young  Communicants." 


The  Miniriry  of  the  Teacher :  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Free  Church 
Training  College^  Sdinburgh.  By  Thomas  Smith,  D.D.  Edinburgh :  Duncan 
Grant.    1870. 

Thb  Ministry  of  the  Teacher,  beyond  question,  takes  rank  after  that 
of  the  preacher  in  respect  of  influence,  of  responsibility,  and  of  the 
need  of  high  intellectual,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  spiritual  qualifi- 
cations on  the  part  of  those  who  exercise  it.  Having  himself  been 
many  years  connected  with  the  magnificent  educational  institution  of 
the  Free  Church  at  Calcutta,  Dr.  Smith  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in 
everything  aflecting  the  condition  of  teachers,  and  no  one  is  better 
able  than  he  is  to  give  those  preparing  for  the  office  sympathetic, 
wise,  and  salutary  counsel  In  the  former  part  of  this  address,  he 
seeki3  to  impress  Uie  students  with  a  high  estimate  of  the  honourable 
and  responsible  nature  of  their  contemplated  "profesaioii,  «cA  ol  \)aa 
duty  Ijring  on  them  not  only  to  seek  all  poBSible  VateWfiC^xxsl  Q^^iiciSkR»r 
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tions  but  to  cultivate  a  higk  moral  tone  aad  habits  of  constant  pny«> 
fulness  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  As  he  remarks  with  jnstdiKD- 
mination,  **  merely  to  teach  well  requires  a  mind  well  stored  and  vd 
cultivated :  to  educate  requires  a  heart  well  disciplined,  and  a  tprik 
animated  and  permeated  by  Divine  love." 

The  latter  and  larger  part  of  the  address  is  devoted  to  the  gvesfc 
question  of  National  Education.  Here  we  rejoice  in  b^ng  eatM/ 
of  one  mind  with  Dr.  Smith  as  to  the  primary  place  which  leUgkn 
ought  to  occupy  in  the  provisions  of  any  satis&otory  ednoatioBsl 
measure.  He  passes  in  review  the  three  i^rstems  which  have  ibar 
several  advocates — "  The  Secular,  which  would  exclude  religion  alto- 
gether ;  the  Scottish — for  it  is  our  pride  to  be  able  to  give  it  thst 
designation — which  would  provide  religious  instruction  for  all,  but 
compel  none  to  receive  it ;  and  the  Separate-hour  system,  which  would 
exclude  religious  instruction  from  the  ordinary  school  ooursCy  but 
admit  of  its  being  given,  to  those  who  desire  it,  at  separate  hours,  by 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  or  by  others  appointed  to  impart  it."  In 
examining  these  systems,  Dr.  Smith  of  course  declares  unhesitatingly 
for  the  second,  and  shows  good  and  weighty  reasons  for  the  preference. 
Well  would  it  be  for  the  Free  Church,  and  for  Scotland  too  at  this 
jxmcture,  if  all  his  brethren  were  of  one  mind  with  Dr.  Smith,  or  at 
least  had  the  fJEiithfulness  to  give  fiill  effect  to  the  same  views. 

Our  readers  may  have  met  with  the  following  objection  to  the 
union  of  the  religious  with  the  secular  in  education,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  answer : — 

"  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  influenoe  of  edncation  depends  on  the  chaneter  of 
the  teacher,  and  not  on  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching.  We  an  told  that  a  had 
man  teaching  religion  will  only  do  harm ;  while  a  good  man,  without  direot  tfiarhim 
of  religion,  wiU  diffuse  a  blessed  influenoe  over  his  sohooL  as  the  violei  sheds  ite 
fragrance  unconsciously,  and  the  precious  ointment  sends  out  its  perfume,  eTea  whea 
graBi)ed  and  concealed  in  the  hand.  Of  course,  I  know  this ;  anid  I  know  also  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  P^rta,  and  that 
black  is  not  white,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  other  truisms,  iniioh  have  Just 
as  much  luid  just  as  little  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue  as  has  this  insane  twaocDe. 
The  question  is  not  between  a  bad  man  teaching  religion  and  a  good  man  teaefaing 
secular  subjects  religiously.  The  question  is  between  a  good  man  teaching  the  troths 
of  the  Bible  solemnly  and  earnestly,  at  appropriate  times,  and  leavening  aU  hit 
other  teaching,  and  all  the  discipline  and  management  of  his  school,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible.  This  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  a  good  man  bindinff 
himself,  if  you  can  get  a  good  man  to  bind  himself,  or  if  the  binding  of  bimfAlf  wood 
not  ip»o  facto  detract  from  his  goodness,  to  keep  his  religion  in  abeyance  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  Apply  the  argument  under  consideration  to  whftt  I  have 
called  the  kindred  profession  of  the  ministry.  For  tchool  read  church,  and  miniUer 
for  teacher.  Many  a  bad  man^  as  a  minister,  has  done  incalculable  evil ;  a  good 
minister  exercises  a  salutary  mfluence  over  his  people,  apart  from  his  pontive 
expositions  of  Scripture.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  banish  religion  from  our  puliiite,  and 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  exertion  of  a  salutary  influence  by  an  example  of  purity, 
and  truthfulness,  and  sobriety  ?  The  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  are  absolutely  paraUeL** 


Spiritual  Intercouru  in  Families.    By  Charles  J.  Brown,  D.D.    London :  James 

Nisbet&Co.    1870. 

Wb  wish  we  had  the  means  of  placing  this  admirable  little  publica- 
tion on  the  parlour  table  of  every  family  belonging  to  the  Original 
Secession  Church.  It  deals  with  the  evil  and  mischievous  character, 
the  oauseS;  and  the  remedies  ot  \)iq  Te%\.T^\xi\<  ol  ^\x>l>aAl  mtotoourae 
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between  the  nearest  relatives  on  the  things  belonging  to  their  ever- 
lasting peace ;  and  we  much  fear  that  this  great  practical  evil  is  as 
sadly  prevailing  in  the  families  of  our  Church  as  it  is  in  those  of  the 
other  professing  Christian  Churches  of  our  land.  As  Dr.  Chalmers 
remarks,  the  ''dead  and  immovable  silence  which  the  nearest  of 
relatives  often  maintain  on  that  topic  which  most  nearly  concerns 
them,  is  so  vety  singular  that  it  almost  looks  like  a  Satanic  influence 
— a  sorcery  by  which  the  prince  of  darkness  obstructs  this  sort  of 
reciprocal  interchange  in  families,  lest  his  kingdom  should  suffer  by 
it."  Among  the  evils  resulting  from  the  restraining  among  near 
relatives  of  free  intercourse  about  their  souls,  Dr.  Brown  mentions 
these :  that  it  is  a  breach  of  the  express  command  of  Cod  to  ''  exhort 
one  another  daily ;  *'  that  it  involves,  to  a  very  large  extent,  the  sin 
and  crime  of  being  ashamed  of  Christ,  and  of  His  words ;  that  it  cuts 
off  all  the  precious  innumerable  benefits  which  Cod  intended  to  arise 
from  exhorting  one  another  daily ;  that  it  produces  a  specially  mis- 
chievous effect  on  the  children  of  a  family;  and  that  by  it  near 
relatives  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  mightiest  incentives  to  a  holy  life. 
The  causes  of  the  evil,  which  again  suggest  the  remedies,  are  (1)  ''  the 
unregenerate  condition  of  too  many  parents,  and  other  near  relatives, 
professing  religion;"  (2)  ''careless  inconsistent  walking  before  God 
and  each  other  among  near  relatives ; "  and  (3)  chiefly,  "  the  want  of 
Boul-prosperity  and  close  and  habitual  intercourse  in  secret  with  God 
and  His  blessed  Word."  Let  our  readers  ponder  the  following  remarks 
which  are  made  in  illustration  of  the  second  of  these  causes.  They 
are  true  and  full  of  insight : — 

"  Persons  professing  godliness,  united  in  very  endearing  ties,  are  not  careful  to 
order  their  lives  in  each  other's  sight  entirely  as  becomes  the  GospeL  Each  is  con- 
■cioos  of  this  secretly  in  himself,  and  perceives  it  in  the  other ;  and  there  are  two 
distinct  ways  in  which  this  operates  to  the  restraining  of  communication  about 
spiritual  things.  Honesty,  in  the  first  place,  forbids  it.  It  is  felt  that  it  were 
hypocrisy,  in  such  circumstances,  to  talk  of  Christ's  love  and  of  His  law,  unless,  at 
least,  it  were  with  the  avowed  design  of  committing  the  parties  to  an  immediate 
change.  If  they  are  not  prepared  for  this,  the  words  of  piety  would  be  choked  in 
the  very  uttering  of  them.  Indeed,  spiritual  conversation  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  in  such  circumstances.  And  tnus  observe  how  it  is  again,  if  the  parties  are 
not  prepared  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  and  tone  of  living,  they  will  restrain  reli- 
gious conversation  more  or  less  (it  may  be  unconsciously)  just  that  they  may  not  be 
committed  and  engaged  to  a  course  on  which  they  are  not  prepared  to  enter. 
Strange  and  melancholy  thought,  that  thus  those  inconsistencies^  wnich  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  cause  of  the  restraint,  become,  in  their  turn,  the  truit  of  it,  are  fear- 
fully deepened  and  perpetuated  by  it,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  are  deprived,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  being  committed,  before  Qod  and  each 
other,  to  tiieir  removal,  and  to  a  life  of  universal  holiness." 


OUR  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  MISSION. 

Our  readers  will,  we  believe,  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Conyener  of  the 
Mission  Committee  has  received  a  letter  from  one  of  our  students  of 
divinity,  making  formal  offer  of  his  services  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen.  As  the  committee  have  not  yet  had  an  opportimity  of 
meeting  to  consider  the  offer,  the  Convener  does  not  feel  that  he  is  at 
liberty  to  do  more  than  state  thus  generaUy  tix&t  \iQ\\»j^  T^<^vq^^>X.\ 
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but  knowing  how  very  gratifying  the  fact  will  be  to  the  memben  of 
the  Church  generallj,  he  could  not  allow  two  months  to  elapse  witlh 
out  communicating  it.     Many  have  been  praying  since  the  Synod 
resolved  to  enter  on  foreign  mission  work,  that  the  Lord  of  the  haireit 
would  thrust  forth  a  Libourer  into  His  vineyard ;  and  we  trust  He 
shall  so  order  events  that  they  shall  be  able  to  recognise  in  the  young 
man,  who  has  offered  himself  so  spontaneously  and  heart Uj,  though 
we  are  aware  not  without  long  and  serious  consideration,  the  y€tj 
labourer  tlioy  liave  been  seeking.    He  feels  that  the  Lord  is  calling  him 
to  go  :  we  trust  the  members  of  the  Church  will  see  in  this  evidence 
that  the  Lord  is  calling  thom  to  send  him ;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
further  to  express  tlio  hope  that  the  recommendation  of  the  committee^ 
as  intimated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Magazine^  will  not  be  over- 
looked, and  that  the  congregations  which  have  not  yet  contributed  to 
the  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  will  be  provoked  by  the  liberality  of  those 
who  have.     Lot  no  one  fear  that  the  other  funds  of  the  Church  will 
suffer,  so  long  as  that  word  stands  on  the  pages  of  the  Bible,  "  there 
is  that  scattorctli  and  yet  increascth."    We  believe  the  ministers  of 
the  Church  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  efforts  that  have  been  so 
laboriously  and  generously  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial 
support.    We  know  the  many  difficulties  which  not  a  few  of  our  minie- 
ters  have  to  "  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,"  notwitih 
standing  the  success  which  may  have  attended  these  praiseworthy  efforts. 
But  we  think  also,  wc  know  them  sufficiently  well  to  say,  that  not  one  of 
thorn  would  have  comfort  in  receiving  any  further  augmentation  of 
his  income,  howevor  slen<lor  that  income  may  l>e,  if  it  was  to  be 
received  only  on  the  condition  of  depriving  hundreds  of  perishing 
heathens  of  that  knowledge  of  God  and  the  great  salvation  which,  by 
sending  forth  a  missionary,  we  are  able  to  supply.     But  why  should 
we  make  so  groundless  a  supposition  1    We  believe  we  wrong  the 
mcmlwrs  of  the  Church  in  making  it.     They  are  willing  to  support 
the  Gospel  at  home  and  do  something  for  the  heathen  too.     And  sure 
we  are  they  will  find  themelves  not  the  less  able  to  do  the  one  duty, 
that  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  call,  and  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing,  they  attempt  the  other. 


SottatI  JftutingB. 


Atr  Youno  Men^s  Association.— The  second  annual  eooial  meeting  in  oonneotioB 
with  the  Ayr  Orifpnal  Seooasion  Young  Men*s  ABsociation,  was  held  on  Thunday 
evening,  0th  January,  in  the  Church— the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  the  Honoraiy 
President  of  the  Society,  presiding.  A  suitable  address  was  delivered  by  the  chair- 
man. After  expressing  the  groat  pleasure  felt  by  him  at  the  organisation  of  inch  a 
Society,  he  urged  on  aU  present  the  importance  of  giving  it  due  countenance.  The 
chairman  concludwi  his  introductory  remarks  by  wishing  the  audience  "  a  happy 
New  Year,"  and  by  making,  in  his  usual  pleasant  manner,  a  few  remarks  on 
"  Happiness,"  which  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  the  audience.  Kr. 
David  Gray,  the  President  of  the  Society,  intimated  to  the  meeting  the  objects  of 
the  Association  and  the  way  in  which  the  meetings  were  conducted,  and  in  a  few 
humorous  remarks  concluded  his  speech.  Mr.  James  Miller,  draper,  read  a  very 
able  interotting,  and  instruoti^e  l^P«c,  ea^tAnii  "  Ad^cA  to  Young  Men.*'    In  hit 
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«  Beveral  practioal  hints  on  studr,  which  ihonld  TOOve  most  benefieial  to 
era  of  the  AsBooiation.  The  Bev.  ThomM  Gilohrist,  J^kintillooh,  delivered 
tive  and  most  interesting  addresa  on  "  The  Advanti«es  of  Lahour,"  con- 
hysically,  mentally,  and  morally.  The  Bev.  A.  T.  M'Glennaghan,  Kilmar- 
oured  the  meeting  with  an  address  on  ''Memory."  The  Bev.  W.  B. 
PollookshawB,  gave  an  able  address  on  "The  Elements  that  go  to  Form  a 
iracter."  He  mentioned  a  few  of  these — ^vix.,  industry,  intelligence, 
md  piety,  and  spoke  on  them  at  some  length.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
f  cake  and  fruit  were  handed  round  to  the  audience.  After  a  few  closing 
rom  the  chairman,  summing  up  the  various  si>eeches,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
ident  of  the  Association,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lady  frienda  who 
ired  the  meeting  with  tneir  presence,  and  also  to  those  ladies  who  had  so 
isted  in  the  getting  up  of  the  sodal  meeting.  Mr.  Hugh  Bryan  proposed 
thanks  to  the  speaken,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
by  Mr.  Gray,  to  all  of  which  the  meeting  cordially  responded.  The  meet- 
ken  dismissed  after  praise  with  the  benediction. 

Street  Original  Seceshion  Church  Sabbath  School.  —  The  annual 
the  teachera  and  children  attending  this  school  was  held  in  the  Oarrick 
11,  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion,  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  21st  January, 
re  132  present ;  90  of  these  being  children,  a  few  of  their  parents,  and  the 
ben  01  Main  Street  congregation.  Dr.  Murray  presided.  The  prooeed- 
commenced  by  asking  a  blessing  ;  after  which  a  bberal  supplv  of  tea  uid 
accompaniments  was  served.  A  psalm  having  been  sunc,  smtable  addresses 
v^ered  by  the  chairman ;  Bev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  Pollokimaws  ;  Messrs.  Auld 
ilton,  students^  and  by  Mr  William  Gibson.  A  number  of  dissolving 
e  exhibited  durmg  the  evening,  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  to  the  no 
ight  of  the  young  people.  Alter  which  several  prixes  were  presented  by 
iner— who  has  continued  to  manifest  a  kindly  interest  in  this  school  and 
istrict  for  many  yeara— to  successful  competitora  on  the  following  subjects  : 
half  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  ;  xxxiii  Psalm  (metrical  veraion)  and  third 
f  First  John ;  xliii.  Psalm  (metrical  veraion),  and  fint  12  vorees  of  the  fifth 
f  Matthew ;  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  50  questions  of  the  historical  part  of 
jr's  Catechism.  Two  services  of  fruit  were  distributed  during  the  evening, 
-  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  the  happy  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  witn 
1  prayer. 

K8H A ws.  —  Social  Meeting.— The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  Sabbath 
M  held  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  23d  December  last,  and  was  attended 
300.  After  the  opening  devotional  exercbes,  the  company  partook  of  tea, 
ighout  the  evening  fruit  was  liberally  supplied.  Bnef  and  appropriate 
were  delivered  by  the  Bev.  W.  B.  Gardiner,  who  presided;  the  Bev. 
Lobertson,  Kilwinning ;  the  Bev.  Thomas  Gilchrist,  Kirkintilloch ;  Messra. 
and  Anderson,  missionaries ;  Messra.  Hamilton,  Morton,  and  Auld. 
and  Messra.  Sproull^  Hanna,  and  Macfarlane,  elden.  The  prizes  awardea 
liolars  for  diligence  m  preparing  the  lessons,  good  behaviour,  and  regular 
ie,  were  distributed  by  the  chairman.  This  season  no  fewer  than  108 
lK>oks  in  general  literature  were  presented  to  the  young  people  according 
ler  of  merit.  In  addition  to  these,  seven  valuable  books  were  ^ven  to  the 
L  competitora  in  the  annual  examination  on  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  for 
repeating  prescribed  portions  of  the  Scriptures  and  Psalms.  Among  those 
:  the  minister's  Bible  classes  a  similar  competition  had  taken  place,  and 
ire  gained  by  Agnes  Howie,  Mary  Gorrie,  and  Jeanie  Howie.  A  prize 
r  the  best  outline  of  the  annual  sermon  to  the  young  was  awarded  to  Agnes 
The  evening's  proceedings  were  terminated  by  the  chairman  pronouncing 
liction.  It  may  oe  added  that  the  school  continues  in  a  very  flourishing 
,  there  being  21  teachera  and  198  scholan  presently  on  the  roU. 
rROH. — ^A  social  meeting  of  the  Mission  Sabbath  School  was  held  in  the 
Victoria  Terrace,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  10th  Januaiy  last.  The 
he  Church  was  well  filled  with  the  children  and  friends.  The  Bev.  James 
resided ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  remarks,  interesting  and  earnest  addresses 
irered  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gillies^  superintendent  of  the  School ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Wood, 
>avid  Glenday.  In  addition  to  suitable  bodily  regalements,  each  child  was 
.  with  a  little  book  as  a  profitable  memorial  of  what  was  to  iJl  a  very  plea- 
ing. 

rxATiON. — On  the  13th  of  January  last,  a  deputation  of  the  congregation  of 
waited  on  the  Bev.  W.  F.  Aitken,  their  pastor,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
ion,  presented  him  with  a  handsome  time-piece  and  a  purse  oontainins 
ae  sovereigns,  as  a  token  of  their  high  appiooiatioii  ol  \n&  m^>t^xil«^isMk 
lerviooB  as  their  paaior. 
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THE  PATRONAGE  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  E8TABUBHED  CHUBCH. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  General  Asaembly  of  the  Eatablxahed  Cbmd 
of  Scotland  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  i>atronage  have  poUiiM 
a  statement  to  be  laid  before  (Government.  The  statement  conauita  mainly  of  a  W 
torioal  review,  designed  to  show  that  patronage  has  all  along  been  felt  to  be  a  griiV' 
anoo,  both  by  those  who  have  seceded  from  the  Ghnrch  because  of  it.  and  evenMn 
or  less  by  the  residuaries.  The  history,  considering  that  it  neoeaaarilj  bean  hard  m 
these  residuaries,  is  wonderfully  correct  and  fair  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  skste- 
ment  completely  shirks  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Gladatone,  and  on  wfaid^  be 
desired  information— namely,  supposing  the  law  of  patronage  abolished,  how  wwU 
that  affect  the  claims  of  the  various  booies  which  have  seceded  from  the  Establiihed 
Church,  because  of  patronage,  to  a  share  of  the  status  and  emoluments  of  the  Estiib- 
Ushment.  And  what  we  regarded  as  radically  faulty,  both  in  the  statement  and  ia 
all  the  arguments  of  its  su]>i>orter8  is,  that  patronage  is  regarded  as  a  grieTaiiee 
merely,  and  not  as  an  iniquity,  and  its  removal  is  demanded  on  grounds  m  expedi- 
ency and  not  as  an  unscrii>tural  usurpation  of  the  rights  which  Christ  has  givex^Hk 
people.  We  also  regret  to  see  that  the  promoters  of  this  movement,  instead  of 
claiming  the  right  of  election  exclusively  for  the  people,  wish  it  to  be  vested  in  the 
heritors  as  well  as  the  communicants,  many  uf  these  noritors  having  no  conncctxon 
with  the  Church,  and  no  claim  to  intermeddle  with  her  spiritual  affairs  in  their  drSi 
capacity  as  heritors,  even  though  they  had.  At  the  same  time,  in  so  &r  as  the 
movement  is  a  reforming  movement,  directed  towanl  the  removal  of  a  great  evil  sad 
scandal  from  a  branch  of  our  common  IVesbyterianism,  we  heartily  wish  it  snoceei; 
though  it  has  begun  too  late  in  the  day  to  win  back  to  the  Church  presently  eetsb- 
liahed  by  law  the  affections  and  adherence  of  the  bulk  and  body  of  the  Scottish  people. 

IRISH  PRESBTTEBIAN  CHURCH. 

The  principal  business  before  the  recent  Assembly  of  this  Church  arose  out  of  the 
changes  in  its  financial  arningcraents,  which  have  been  rendered  necessary  throng 
its  (linendowment  by  tlie  Irish  Church  Bill.     Our  readers  are  aware  that  that  bffl 
secured  to  each  minister  his  life  interest  in  the  Regium  Donum.  which  he  was  it 
liberty  either  to  commute  for  a  certain  capital  sum  to  be  paid  to  nim  at  once,  or  to 
continue  to  receive  by  annual  payments  as  at  present  till  the  end  of  his  life.    After 
long  (liscussion,  a  motion  w:i>4  carried  in  tlic  Assembly  to  the  effect  that  the  life 
interests  of  the  ministers  shall  bo  all  commuted  at  once,  and  the  sum  received  froo 
Government  in  lieu  of  tliem  capitalised,  so  as  to  form  a  common  fund,  out  of  vtidh 
each  shall  receive  an  e<mal  dividend  annually.     The  annual  dividend  accruing  froo 
this  Commutation  Fund  would  only  amount  to  £09  to  each  minister,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  i>roiK>scd  that  the  Church  shall  raise  a  Sustentation  Fund  of  £30,000  annns^. 
which  is  to  be  added  to  the  other  fund,  so  as  to  secure  to  each  minister  who  agrees 
to  commute,  a  dividend  of  £100  each  year,  in  addition  to  what  may  be  raised  fortiMr, 
in  the  shape  of  supplement  by  his  own  congregation.     It  is  expected  that  almost  sU 
the  ministers  will  commute,  so  that  if  the  Sustentation  Fund  can  be  kept  up  at  the 
figtire  proposed,  each  minister  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  is  sure  of  at  iMsfc 
£100  a  year,  inaependently  of  the  direct  contributions  of  his  people  to  his  suppoii 
Our  sentiments  regarding  the  principles  on  which  the  Irish  Church  BUI  was  paned 
are  well  known,  and  are  still  unchanged ;  but  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  good  vhidi 
has  come  indirectly  out  of  it,  in  the  stimulated  liberality  and  augmented  minLrteritl 
support  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church.    We  only  regret  that  there  should  be  a 
ver  contra  side  in  what  it  his  done  for  Popery  and  Maynooth. 

THE  REV.   GEORGE  GILFILLAN. 

This  divine,  who  is  much  better  known  for  what  he  has  aspired  to  be  as  a  literDy 
character,  than  for  any  good  he  has  done  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  has  reoeatl^ 
been  courting  notoriety,  and  a  place  among  the  liberal  thinkers  of  the  age,  by  hurfiBg 
reckless  charges  against  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Johnstone  moved,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee,  to  which  the  leverend 
gentleman  belongs,  should  oe  requested  to  take  action  with  reference  to  theee 
oharffes  against  the  Confession,  so  as  to  counteract  the  mischievous  effects  they  were 
fitted  to  produce  on  the  minds  of  their  less-informed  people,  and  to  wipe  off  the 
scandal  they  were  bringing  on  the  whole  Church.  The  Presbytery,  however,  refoied 
to  assent  to  Dr.  Johnstone*s  motion,  and  agreed  simply  to  caU  the  attention  of  their 
brethren  of  the  Dundee  Presbytery  to  the  calumnious  charges  against  the  ConfessioB 
made  by  Mr.  Gilfillan,  without  specifying  the  mischievous  tendency  of  these  charges, 
or  asking  them  to  take  any  action  re^ardmg  them.  Considering  the  perfect  impunity 
which  the  Dundee  Presbytery  Vxas  YatYieTto  ax^sox^^iA  V>')&x.Q^S£^uai^^^v:&bxi&-v^ 
tbiB  was  less  thiui  faithfulness  demanded.  l&Mii»ia»a^A»sSL  doMK^^xDA^  \isQs^»\MMaifiav 
ip/wtir«rv  if  oonduot  like  his  is  to  ^  tcAffira^^Ad. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF   LIBERTY  OF   CONSCIENCE. 

No.  n. 

In  a  former  article  we  said  that  as  God  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  its 
liberty  is  necessarily  limited  on  two  sides :  it  is  limited  Godward  by 
the  authority  of  His  Word ;  it  is  limited  manward  by  the  authority 
He  has  given  to  the  powers  He  has  ordained  in  Church  and  State, 
when  that  authority  is  exercised  in  harmony  with  His  Word. 

In  illustrating  the  former  of  these  positions,  we  were  careful  to 
show  that  the  supreme  authority  of  God's  Word  over  conscience, 
while  it  marks  the  limits  within  which  conscience  is  free  to  judge  and 
act,  secures  its  perfect  freedom  within  those  limits.  It  is  because 
conscience  owes  sole  and  undivided  allegiance  to  God  speaking  in  His 
Word  that  it  is  free  from  aU  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men. 
If  one  is  my  Master  even  Christ,  I  am  entitled  and  bound, to  take  my 
Master's  instructions  from  His  own  lips.  But  then  I  must  take  care 
that  this  liberty  of  mine  does  not  become  licentiousness.  I  am  free 
to  read  and  interpret  Christ's  Word  for  myself,  but  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  interpret  it  according  to  my  own  carnal  likings  and 
prejudices.  On  the  contrary,  I  and  all  to  whom  He  speaks  in  His 
Word  are  responsible  for  interpreting  it  solely  according  to  His  mind 
and  meaning  in  it,  which  is  not  manifold  but  one,  which  may  be 
certainly  ascertained,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  each 
to  ascertain,  by  all  diligence  in  searching  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
unceasing  prayer  for  the  promised  teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  truth. 

If  this  principle  were  universally  held,  it  would  put  an  end  to  the 
latitudlnarianism  so  widespread  and  prevailing,  according  to  which 
all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  hold  their  own  opinions  in  religion,  uo 
matter  how  incompatible  and  contradictory  these  opmion^  roa.^  \i^,  *\1 
only  tbey^  are  held  oonBcientiovLQly.     Of  two  opposing  op\moxi&  ^oxxX. 

NO,  Z2L  VOL  IX,  2  M  ^IST^  €»^B:il£&. 
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any  matter  on  which  God  has  spoken  in  His  Word,  one  of  them  at 
least  must  be  contrary  to  His  mind  and  will,  and  to  say  that  both  of 
them  may  be  held  warrantably  because  both  of  them  are  held  con- 
scientiously, is  to  exalt  the  erring  conscience  of  the  creature  aboTe 
the  authority  of  the  Creator ;  it  is  to  confound  the  eternal  distinction 
which  He  has  fixed  between  truth  and  error ;  and  from  the  inevitable 
influence  of  men's  speculative  beliefs  on  their  practice^  it  is  to  pave 
the  way  for  all  licentiousness.  But  if  it  was  felt  that  every  man  is 
responsible  for  interpreting  the  Word  of  God  solely  according  to  the 
mind  of  God,  no  one  would  dare  to  give  active  countenance  or  tolera- 
tion to  what  he  believed  to  be  imscriptural,  lest  haply  he  should  be 
found  to  fight  against  Grod.  This  would  not  lead  to  intolerance,  for 
it  supposes  that  every  one  recognises  in  his  neighbour  the  same  sacred 
right  and  responsibility  to  judge  of  what  Grod's  mind  in  Scripture  is, 
which  he  exercises  himself.  But  it  would  certainly  do  away  with  that 
spurious  liberalism,  which,  by  transforming  itself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  and  taking  to  itself  the  specious  names  of  Liberty  and  Charity 
and  Forbearance  and  Catholicity,  is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  of  the  truth  and  cause  of  Christ  in  these  times. 

Having  wo  trust  made  this  plain,  we  now  proceed  to  show  that 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  individual  meets  a  limitation  also  in  the 
lawful  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authority.  The  Church  and 
the  State  are  Divine  institutions.  They  have  each  certain  duties  to 
perform  about  religion — duties  which  are  enjoined  upon  them  in  the 
Word  of  God,  and  for  the  discharge  of  which  they  are  responsible  to 
God  only.  To  both  of  them  God  has  given  authority  for  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties  about  His  religion,  for  there  cannot  be  a 
Divinely-appointed  duty  without  a  Divine  right  to  dischai^  it.  We 
admit  that  every  individual  member  of  both  is  at  perfect  liberty,  and 
not  only  so,  but  in  duty  bound  to  judge  for  himself  whether  they  do 
their  duty  and  exercise  their  authority  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of 
God.  But  what  we  maintain  is,  that  no  member  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other  is  warranted,  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  to  resist  that  authority, 
so  long  as  it  is  exercised  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Word  of 
God,  and  so  long  as  the  exercise  of  it  deprives  him  of  no  natural  right 
We  propose  to  show  this  as  regards  both  Church  and  State.  At  pre- 
sent we  confine  ourselves  to  the  former. 

n.  Our  position  then  is,  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience 
is  bounded — ^not  fettered  or  abridged  in  the  least — ^but  boimded  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  that  is  exercised  in 
accordance  with  His  Word. 

It  really  seems  hardly  necessary  to  prove  this.  It  follows  so 
directly  from  the  fact  that  Christ.  bsA  ^Weu  His  Church  authority  to 
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role  in  spiritual  things,  nnder  Him  and  for  His  glory.  The  Church 
is  His  kingdom.  Given  Him  by  the  Father,  redeemed  by  His  blood 
and  power,  founded  by  His  authority  and  grace,  it  is  His  kingdom 
over  which  He  has  supreme  right  to  reign.  In  the  exerciEfje  of  His 
kingly  supremacy.  He  has  set  office-bearers  over  it,  who  are  not  the 
less  appointed  by  Him,  and  responsible  only  to  Him,  that  they  are 
freely  chosen  by  the  people.  To  these  office-bearers,  when  constituted 
together  in  His  name,  He  has  given  a  special  and  exclusive  authority 
to  judge  and  rule  in  spiritual  things,  according  to  the  rule  of  His 
word,  as  interpreted  to  them  by  His  imerring  Spirit.  Their  autho- 
rity, indeed,  is  not  legislative  but  ministerial ;  the  power  which  the 
Church's  King  has  given  them  is  not  to  make  laws  for  His  kingdom, 
but  simply  to  interpret  and  administer  the  laws  He  has  inscribed  in 
the  statute-book  of  His  Word ;  but  still  when  they  do  rule  in  accord- 
ance with  His  Word,  their  decisions,  as  our  Confession  says,  '^  are  to 
be  received  with  reverence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agree- 
ment with  the  Word,  btU  also  for  the  power  whereby  they  are  made^ 
as  being  an  ordinance  of  God  appointed  tbereimto  in  His  Word." 
Hero  in  addition  to  the  weight  which  attaches  to  the  decisions  of 
Church  Courts  from  their  agreement  with  the  Word,  a  distinctive 
"power"  is  ascribed  to  them  jfrom  their  being  an  ordinance  appointed 
by  God  for  the  special  purpose  of  maintaining  and  advancing  the 
purity  and  order  and  peace  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth.  Such 
a  judicial  power  imquestionably  belonged  to  the  decisions  of  the  first 
Synod  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  for  why  were  its  decisions 
announced  as  a  laying  on  the  members  of  the  Church  "  no  greater 
burden  than  these  necessary  things  1 "  and  why  are  they  called  the 
"  decrees  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  elders  1 "  and  why 
were  they  universally  accepted  as  a  decisive  and  final  settlement  of  a 
controversy  in  which  there  had  been  ^'  no  small  dissension  and  dis- 
putation," and  which  the  personal  authority  of  teachers  so  influential 
as  Paid  and  Barnabas  had  been  vainly  exerted  to  quell  1 — ^unless  they 
were  viewed  as  having  an  authority  to  bind  the  conscience,  which 
coidd  not  be  lawfidly  resisted,  and  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 
(Acts  XV.,  xvi.  4.)  And  that  a  power  belongs  to  the  Scriptural 
decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Christ's  Church  in  every  case,  which  is 
very  weighty,  and  not  to  be  trifled  with  or  resisted  without  serious 
peril,  appears  from  Christ's  own  words,  when  having  said  of  the  con- 
tumacious brother,  '^  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  Church  let  him  be 
unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  publican,"  He  added,  "  Verily  I 
say  unto  you.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven :  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in 
heaven."    (Mat  xvuL  17,  18.)    If  theae  ivoriya  in»iaDL  wxj^aui^  "Os^l 
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mean  that  the  Scriptural  sentenoes  which  Christ's  Chnroh  pass  m 
His  name  on  earth  shall  be  owned  and  ratified  by  Him,  the  Lord  of 
all,  on  the  throne  of  heaven.  And  now  we  sA,  Can  any  one  be 
warranted,  on  the  plea  of  conscience,  to  resist  and  set  aside  what  is 
owned  and  ratified  by  the  Lord  of  conscience  9  Is  it  conceivable  that 
Christ  has  given  liberty  and  right  to  the  individual  oonaoienoe  to 
unloose  what  is  first  bound  by  His  Church,  acting  by  his  authority 
and  in  harmony  with  His  instructions,  and  then  bound  again,  in  the 
higher  court  of  heaven,  by  His  own  ratification  and  approval  9  No ! 
Christ  has  set  the  consciences  of  His  followers  free  from  the  usurpa- 
tions of  all  mere  himian  authority,  but  it  were  absurd  and  impious  to 
suppose  that  He  has  set  them  fr^ee  from  the  authority  with  which  He 
Himself  has  invested  the  Scriptural  decisions  and  enactments  of  His 
Church.  And  when  they  consider  that  it  is  His  authority,  and  only 
His  authority,  which  gives  validity  to  these  decisions  and  enactments, 
they  must  feel  that  to  submit  conscientiously  to  them,  so  fiur  from 
being  a  base  surrender  of  their  liberty,  is  in  truth  a  most  dutifril  and 
hallowed  exercise  of  it.  No  subject  of  our  Queen  imagines  for  one 
moment  that  he  yields  up  anything  of  his  civil  liberty  by  submitting 
to  the  authority  of  the  constitutional  courts  and  tribunals  of  the 
country;  and,  whatever  taimting  fttje  thinkers  may  say,  no  subject  of 
Christ  yields  up  any  lawful  spiritual  liberty,  but  rather  makes  most 
incimibent  and  honourable  use  of  his  liberty,  in  loyally  submitting  to 
the  authority  which  Christ  has  given  to  the  Courts  of  His  Church, 
when  that  is  exercised  in  accordance  with  His  will  and  enforced  in 
the  spirit  of  His  Gospel. 

We  might  have  shown  that  this  Divinely-given  authority — this 
power  to  bind  the  conscience — resides  in  all  the  Scriptural  decisions 
of  Christ's  Church.  Whether  these  relate  to  matters  of  fivith  or 
practice — whether  tlirough  them  the  Church  decides  controversies, 
or  determines  matters  of  order,  or  administers  discipline — ^they  have 
power  to  bind  the  conscience  on  earth,  just  because  they  are  bound 
or  ratified  by  the  Lord  of  the  conscience  in  heaven.  But  it  is  always 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  so  ratified  by  Christ  only  when 
they  are  in  accordance  with  His  word.  And  as  to  their  accordance 
with  the  word,  every  member  of  the  Church  is  at  fullest  liberty  to 
judge  for  himself  Nay,  every  member  of  the  Church  is  not  only 
entitled,  but  bound,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  judge  whether  the 
decisions  of  the  Church  which  challenge  his  submission  are  in 
harmony  with  the  revealed  mind  and  will  of  his  Lord  or  no.  And  if, 
after  prayerful  investigation,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
unscriptural,  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  brethren,  and,  above  aU,  to 
tratb  and  to  the  Gk>d  of  trutVi,  dem»xA^  \\i^\>\i&  ^^qVa^  %i;gw2k&t  them, 
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kad  use  every  oonstitutional  means  to  get  them  reversed.  And 
should  all  this  prove  unavailing,  he  is  not  yet  compelled  to  acquiesce 
in  them  :  by  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act  he  entered  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church  at  first,  engaging  to  submit  to  its  authority  '^  in  the 
Lord;"  and  by  his  own  free  and  voluntary  act  he  can  leave  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  when  he  is  satisfied  that  its  authority  has  ceased 
to  be  exercised  ''in  the  Lord,"  preferring  to  the  privileges  of  connection 
with  a  section  of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  the  higher  and  nobler 
privilege  of  maintaining  an  uncompromised  testimony  for  Christ,  and 
a  **  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  man."  A  man  may 
yield  up  liberty  of  conscience  by  submitting  to  ecclesiastical  decisions 
which  he  believes  to  be  unscripturd  and  wrong.  But  till  he  yields  it 
up  no  power  on  earth  can  take  it  firom  him.  It  is  his  own  compliance 
that  enslaves  him. 

But  without  dwelling  on  the  general  subject,  we  wish  to  apply  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down  to  one  branch  of  it  of  special  interest  and 
importance  at  the  present  moment.  We  allude  to  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  enact  and  enforce  adherence  by  discipline  to  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith.  The  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  loudly  and 
growingly  decried  in  our  time  as  an  unwarrantable  and  intolerable 
interference  with  liberty  of  conscience.  By  imposing  a  stereotyped 
form  of  belief,  it  is  held  to  stifle  all  freedom  of  thought  and  of  inquiry, 
and  to  chain  men  down  immoveably  to  one  narrow  and  rigid  position, 
instead  of  leaving  them  free  to  advance  with  the  onward  march  of 
human  enlightenment  and  progress.  Moreover,  by  binding  men  to 
believe  according  to  formulas  framed  by  others,  it  is  said  to  rob  them 
of  the  right  of  private  judgment — to  deny  them  the  liberty  of  "  prov- 
ing all  things"  for  themselves — which  Scripture  not  only  allows  them 
but  commands  them  to  exercise.  While  to  deny  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  to  those  who  cannot  believe  as  the  Church  believes,  is 
declared  to  be  nothing  short  of  Popish  intolerance ;  it  is  to  persecute 
those  who  have  the  honesty  to  avow  that  they  differ  from  the  received 
creed;  and  it  is  to  ensnare  into  hypocrisy  those  who  may  differ  from 
the  creed,  but  have  not  enough  of  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  them 
to  forego  the  privileges. 

For  reasons  such  as  these  some  would  do  away  with  everything  in 
the  shape  of  a  formal  Confession,  and  throw  wide  open  the  doors  of 
the  Chiurch  to  all  who  profess  a  general  adherence  to  the  Scriptures. 
Others,  aware  that  a  mere  profession  of  adherence  to  the  Scriptures 
would  admit  to  the  Church  Arians,  Socinians,  Papists,  and  heretics  of 
every  lighter  shade  and  hue,  would  tolerate  a  Confession,  provided 
its  articles  were  few  and  brief  and  subject  to  fr^uent  revision. 
Others  sgain,  importing  into  the  Church  of  CViral  ».  T£iOTii^\\>^  ^JwaX. 
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would  disgrace  the  market-place,  would  sabscribe  ever  so  bulky  a 
Confession,  but  claim  that  they  are  not  to  be  tied  down  to  their  own 
subscription,  and  reversing  the  conduct  of  Paul^  who  **  preached  the 
faith  that  once  he  destroyed,"  they  hold  that  they  are  free  to  destroy 
the  faith  they  have  vowed  to  preacL 

Now  we  shall  see  immediately  that  all  this  opposition  to  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  on  the  groimd  of  their  interfering  with  freed(Mn  of 
thought  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  originates  in  total  mis- 
apprehension. 

1.  But,  meanwhile,  there  is  a  preliminary  question,  which  the 
opponents  of  Confessions  constantly  leave  out  of  sight,  whieh,  of  itselJ^ 
conclusively  settles  the  case.  Has  Christ  given  His  Church  authority 
to  frame  and  enact  and  legitimately  enforce  adherence  to  such  '^  fonns 
of  sound  words  1 "  If  He  has,  then  the  lawful  exercise  of  that  autho- 
rity cannot  possibly  interfere  with  any  right  or  liberty  He  has  con- 
ferred on  the  individual  conscience.  Now  we  cannot  here  vindicate 
at  length  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Church  to  make  a  formal  and 
authoritative  profession  of  its  faith  in  the  shape  of  creed  or  testi- 
mony. We  may,  however,  throw  out  a  few  general  considerations  to 
make  good  our  argument. 

(1.)  A  formal  and  definite  Confession  of  Faith  is  essential  to  the 
unity  and  fellowship  of  Christ's  Church  on  eartL  The  Church  we 
have  said  is  Christ's  kingdom.  As  a  visible  society  its  members  must 
have  some  palpable  bond  and  basis  of  union,  and  that  can  only  be  a 
common  profession  of  subjection  to  the  authority  of  their  common 
King.  They  am  have  no  right  to  a  place  in  the  kingdom  imless 
they  own  allegiance  to  the  King,  and  they  can  only  verify  their 
allegiance  by  a  public  profession  of  their  acceptance  of  His  truth  and 
their  submission  to  His  laws.  Hence  Paul,  describing  the  Church  as 
a  temple,  declares  that  its  members  are  "  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief 
comer  stone."  (Eph.  ii.  20.)  But  how  can  they  be  unitedly  and 
compactly  built  on  the  foundation  of  Christ's  revealed  truth  unless 
they  are  one  in  their  apprehension  and  profession  of  His  truth  ?  And 
how  can  they  be  thoroughly  and  consciously  one  in  their  views  and 
profession  of  His  truth  unless  they  agree  in  pledging  their  adherence 
to  some  formal  and  explicit  and  public  exposition  of  it,  such  as  a 
Confession  of  Faith  1  It  is  in  vain  to  say  let  them  pledge  their 
adherence  to  the  Scriptures  alone.  Such  a  pledge  can  be  no  guarantee 
for  unity  in  the  faith  so  long  as  men  deduce  the  most  contradictory 
and  mutually  destructive  opinions  from  Scripture,  regarding  matters 
which  lie  at  the  very  foimdations  of  Christianit^^^^^^^dy  thing 
aporoaching  to  a  guarantee  ior  \xm\.^  \xi  >}aa 
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united  declaration  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  Scripture 
— ^the  very  mind  and  will  of  Christ  in  Scripture — ^made  in  such 
language  as  shall  fence  off,  as  much  as  may  be,  every  erroneous 
interpretation.  Thus  only  can  they  be  one  body,  having  "  one  faith," 
as  well  as  "  one  Lord."  (Eph.  iv.  5.)  Thus  only  can  they  make  sure 
that  they  are  obeying  the  Divine  command,  ''  That  ye  all  speak  the 
same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye 
be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judg- 
ment." (1  Cor.  i.  10.)  Thus  only  can  they  "  love  in  the  truth,"  and 
realise  that  mutual  confidence  and  complacency,  and  that  fellowship 
of  mind  with  mind  and  heart  with  heart  which  makes  the  communion 
of  fellow-believers  as  delightful  to  each  other  as  it  is  glorifying  to  a 
God  of  truth  and  love. 

(2.)  That  the  Church  has  Divine  authority  to  make  an  explicit  and 
accredited  profession  of  her  faith  by  means  of  a  Confession  is  implied 
also  in  one  of  the  leading  characters  and  functions  assigned  her  by 
her  King — that  namely  of  a  witness  for  His  truth  on  earth.  She  is 
described  as  "  the  righteous  nation  which  keepeth  the  trutL"  (Isa. 
xxvi.  2.)  She  is  called  **  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  (1 
Tim.  iii.  15.)  Her  prophetic  symbol  during  the  long  reign  of  the 
anti-Christian  apostacy  is  that  of  Christ's  "  two  witnesses."  (Rev.  xi.) 
To  her  as  an  "  armiy  with  banners,"  He  has  "  given  a  banner  that  it 
might  be  displayed  because  of  the  truth  "  (Ps.  Ix.  4),  and  charged  her 
as  armed  with  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  to  "  contend  earnestly  for 
the  faith  that  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  (Jude  iii.)  But 
how,  we  ask,  can  the  Church  discharge  its  noble  office  as  the  witness 
and  guardian  of  Christ's  truth,  so  as  to  condemn  explicitly  each  error 
that  would  subvert  it,  and  shut  out  that  error  effectually  from  her 
own  communion,  without  a  Confession  of  Faith  1  It  is  vain  for  her  to 
meet  error  with  the  bare  unexplained  words  of  Scripture,  when  it  is 
by  twisting  and  perverting  these  very  words  of  Scripture  that  the 
error  has  arisen.  It  is  not  enough  that  her  ministers  individually 
present  the  truth  :  the  passages  we  have  quoted  show  that  the  Church 
in  her  united  corporate  capacity  must  judicially  and  authoritatively 
declare  the  truth  3  without  this  there  is  no  security  that  the  trumpets 
of  her  individual  watchmen  shall  give  forth  one  certain  soimd  j  and 
without  this  she  has  no  common  banner  to  give  unity  and  potency 
and  terror  to  her  assault  on  the  "  armies  of  the  aliens."  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  as  individual  teachers,  could  not  silence  the  Judaizing 
teachers  :  the  authoritative  decree  of  the  Church,  through  the  Council 
at  Jerusalem,  silenced  them;  what,  we  ask,  was  that  decree,  but 
Jiut  the  Chiurch's  interim  Confession  and  Testimony  1 
*'^^*  ^*  )  Bat  the  Church  ia  not  merely  bound  to  toieq  «.xi  ^u\>xciT\\s*^^^ 
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testimony  for  all  the  truth  of  Christ  in  opposition  to  error.  She  is 
bound  authoritatively  to  shut  out  error  from  her  own  communion.  Her 
Lord  has  given  her  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven "  that  she 
may  open  her  ministry  and  membership  only  to  those  who  honour 
Him  by  a  sound  and  Scriptural  profession  of  His  truth  and  laws,  and 
shut  out  all  those  who  dishonour  Him  by  openly  denying  any  part  of 
His  truth,  or  openly  violating  any  one  of  His  requirements.  In  giving 
her  those  "  keys,"  therefore.  He  has  given  her  authority,  and  laid  her 
under  obligation  to  frame  such  a  "  form  of  sound  words,"  as  shall  be 
an  effective  test  of  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  to  administer  that  teat 
as  a  condition  of  ministerial  and  Christian  communion.  Without 
such  a  test,  in  other  words  than  those  of  Scripture,  and  explanatory 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  how  can  she  be  sure  that  those  she  admits 
to  her  pulpits,  and  to  all  the  intimacies  of  her  fellowship,  may  not, 
under  a  general  profession  of  adherence  to  Scripture,  hold  the  most 
God-dishonouring  and  soul-ruining  errors'?  Without  such  a  test, 
applied  and  enforced,  how  are  her  office-bearers  to  save  the  souls 
committed  to  their  care  from  listening  to  "the  instruction  that 
causeth  to  err,"  and  to  save  themselves  from  the  alarming  rebuke  of 
Christ,  "notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee  because 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants 1 "  (Rev.  ii.  20.)  Without  such  an  original  term  of  conununion 
to  appeal  to,  how  can  they  shield  themselves  ftx)m  the  chai^  of 
tyranny  and  persecution,  when  they  proceed  to  expel  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Church  those  whom  they  have  found  dishonouring  its 
Head,  and  perverting  the  souls  of  its  members  by  the  propagation  of 
anti-scriptural  error  1  Nor  let  it  be  objected,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that 
unprincipled  men  will  swallow  or  evade  any  test,  imtil  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  conduct  of  unprincipled  men  is  to  regulate  the  Church's 
duty  and  responsibility. 

(4.)  We  might  have  gone  on  to  show,  further,  that  the  Church  is 
the  custodier  of  the  truth  for  the  generations  to  come ;  that  she  is 
boimd  to  transmit  it  pure  and  entire  as  she  has  received  and  attained 
it ;  and  that  she  can  only  so  transmit  it,  as  her  imited  and  authori- 
tative testimony  for  Christ,  by  embodying  it  in  the  pages  of  an  explicit 
and  permanent  Confession.  Clirist's  "two  witnesses"  have  a  con- 
tinued identity  :  they  bear  one  continuous  and  unvarying  testimony 
for  Him  during  all  the  1260  years  of  their  prophesying  in  sackcloth; 
is  such  identity  and  continuity  possible  without  explicit  and  perma- 
nent Confessions  1 

But  we  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  Church  has 
Scriptural  authority  for  enacting  and  legitimately  enforcing  a  formal 
Confession  of  Faith.     If  so,  then  it  is  alike  impious  and  absurd  to  say 
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that  the  exercise  of  that  authority  conflicts  in  any  way  with  the  lawful 
liberty  of  the  individual  conscience.  Every  individual  is  entitled  and 
bound  to  judge  for  himself  whether  that  authority  is  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God.  If  he  is  intelligently  persuaded 
that  it  is  exercised  in  harmony  with  the  mind  and  will  of  Grod,  then 
he  is  freely  and  dutifully  honouring  God's  ordinance,  and  not  abjectly 
bowing  down  to  man's  dictation  when  he  submits  to  it.  If,  on  the 
other  handy  he  is  convinced  in  conscience  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church's  Confession  is  not  Scriptural,  he  is  free  to  follow  out  his 
conviction,  either  by  not  entering  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  or  by 
withdrawing  from  its  fellowship,  should  he  find  that  he  cannot  prevail 
on  the  Church  to  give  him  relief  by  altering  its  Standards,  and  that 
all  constitutional  means  of  exoneration  and  redress  are  unavailing. 
Should  he  dishonestly  remain,  however,  he  cannot  expect  that  the 
Church  is  to  prove  faithless  to  her  solemnly  avouched  testimony  for 
Christ's  truth  by  allowing  him  to  trample  on  it  without  asserting  her 
right  to  maintain  it.  And  should  she  assert  the  right  by  expelling 
him  from  her  communion,  she  is  only  doing  what  every  society  on 
earth  claims  power  to  do  when  dealing  with  members  who  violate  its 
constitution,  and  will  not  be  bound  by  its  laws.  It  is  simply  prepos- 
terous for  him  to  raise  the  cry  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  so  long  as 
the  Chiurch  does  nothing  at  variance  with  the  terms  on  which  he 
volimtarily  joined  her  membership,  and  deprives  him  of  no  right 
which  he  had  independently  of  his  connection  with  her. 

2.  But  the  opposition  made  to  Confessions  of  Faith  on  the  ground 
of  their  interference  with  liberty  of  conscience  appears  yet  more  idle 
when  we  consider  that,  as  we  have  said,  it  proceeds  on  an  entire 
misapprehension  as  to  the  nature  of  these  deeds.  It  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  itaposed  on  the  conscience  as  a  new  rule  of 
faith,  or  at  least  as  an  addition  to  the  rule  of  faith  contained  in  the 
Scriptures.  Now  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  The  Church 
enacts  her  Confession  not  as  a  tule  of  faith,  but  only  as  the  form  of 
her  public  profession.  It  is  exhibited  by  her  not  as  a  supreme 
standard  to  give  law  to  the  conscience,  but  as  a  subordinate  and 
explanatory  standard  to  expound  and  vindicate  and  apply  the  one 
all-perfect  law  of  her  Divine  King.  She  raises  ^t,  in  no  sense,  as 
Rome  does  her  traditions  and  canons,  to  a  level  in  point  of  authority 
with  Scriptiure ;  she  asks  it  to  be  received  only  as  declaring  the  sense 
in  which  she  understands  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  in  which  all 
must  understand  it  who  are  to  join  with  her  in  the  testimony  she  is 
bearing  to  the  truth  and  laws  of  her  heavenly  King.  And  when  she 
exercises  discipline,  it  is  not  for  the  sin  of  heresy,  for  which  the 
offender  is  responsible  only  to  God,  but  for  tiie  BcaadsX  oi  ^<^  ^vcw>  ^& 
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injurious  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  her  members  and  diacreditiDg  to 
her  public  profession. 

But  that  is  not  all.  So  far  is  the  Church  in  her  authorised  Goo- 
fession  from  repressing  or  abridging  the  right  of  private  judgOMot, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Westminster  Standcuds  at  least,  she  actually 
appeals  to  it  and  invites  its  exercise.  Side  by  side  with  every  pro- 
position laid  down  in  these  Standards  their  compilers  have  printed 
the  passages  of  Scripture  from  which  it  is  deduced,  and  bj  which,  u 
they  think,  it  is  proved.  And  what  mean  those  long  lists  of  Scripture 
passages)  Are  they  not  an  appeal  to  every  reader  to  search  the 
Scriptures  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgment,  whether  these  things 
are  so  1  Do  they  not  say  to  him — ''  Take  nothing  on  our  authority, 
or  that  of  the  Church  which  ratifies  this  Confession.  Examine  for 
yourself.  Exercise  your  own  judgment.  *What  saith  the  Scrip- 
tures 1 '  *  How  readest  thou  V  We  have  found  this  doctrine  in  these 
passages ;  but  here  is  the  doctrine,  and  here  are  the  passages;  com- 
pare them,  and  as  answerable  to  God  alone,  decide  for  yourself" 
Thus  every  page  of  our  Confession  is  a  silent  but  eloquent  and  noble 
vindication  of  the  great  Protestant  principle  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  it  is  too  much,  it  is  really  too  much,  that  it  should  be 
held  up  as  at  variance  with  a  principle  which  it  vindicates  practically 
as  well  as  theoretically,  and  to  which  it  everywhere  appeals. 

3.  And  the  objection  is  the  more  unreasonable  when  we  think  thst 
those  who  make  it  would  deny  to  the  whole  Church  that  liberty  of 
conscience  and  right  of  private  judgment  which  they  so  clamorously 
demand  for  themselves.  Have  the  oflfice-bearers  of  the  Church  not  i 
right  to  exercise  their  judgment,  in  dependence  on  the  teaching  of 
Christ's  imerring  Spirit,  in  framing  a  declaration  of  what  they  take 
to  be  the  meaning  of  His  Word  1  Have  they  not,  as  representing  the 
spiritual  society  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  majorify 
at  least  of  the  members  of  that  society,  a  right  to  enacf  that  declan- 
tion  as  a  term  of  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  the  society!  And 
when  a  confession  has  been  received  and  adopted  by  the  Church  as  a 
standard  of  truth,  have  they  not  a  right  to  protect  the  members  of 
the  Church  from  having  doctrines  preached  and  promulgated  among 
them  which  are  openly  opposed  to  the  standard  they  have  solemnly 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  1  No !  virtually  says  the  objector  to 
confessions,  they  have  no  such  right.  Or  if  they  claim  to  have  sudi 
a  right,  I  cannot  allow  the  exercise  of  it.  I  demand  that  they  admit 
me  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  society  without  fettering  me  by 
adherence  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  however  conscientiously  and 
unanimously  its  members  may  be  resolved  to  abide  by  them.  And 
if  they  deny  me  these  ptivilegja^  \xtA<et  \st^\«ivRfe  >i3Mk.\.  ^3afs&\!^  Qfessich 
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has  a  right  to  rale  and  regulate  itself  in  accordance  with  His  Word, 
then  I  say  this  is  tyranny  and  persecution,  a  most  unwarrantable 
interference  with  my  liberty  of  conscience  1  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the 
claim  made  by  those  who  would  deprive  the  Church  of  all  right  to 
make  an  explicit  profession  of  her  £Etith  in  the  interests  of  individual 
liberty.  How  sublimely  intolerant  the  claim  is  we  leave  our  readers 
to  judge. 

The  truth  is,  that  just  as  the  statute-law  of  the  land  faithfully 
administered  is  the  safeguard  of  our  social  liberty  and  order,  so  a 
Scriptural  Confession  of  Faith  faithfully  applied  and  enforced  is  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church's  members,  as  well  as  of 
the  unity,  the  purity,  and  the  peace  of  the  Church  itself. 

In  another  article  we  shall  consider  liberty  of  conscience  as  limited 
by  the  lawful  exercise  of  civil  authority  about  religion. 


ADDRESS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OP  THE 

CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY, 
WITH  SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IK 

WHICH  IT  IS  TO  BE  EXERCISED.* 

BT  THE  LATE  REV.  ROBEBT  CBAIG,  KntBIEBIXJIR. 

Gentlemen — The  season  has  again  arrived  when  you  are  relieved 
of  your  attendance  at  our  Theological  Institute.  Living,  as  we  do,  in 
a  world  where  we  are  exposed  to  a  thousand  vicissitudes,  it  is  matter 
of  gratitude,  to  the  Head  -of  the  Church,  that  all  of  you  have  been 
spared  to  enter  upon  your  sessional  studies  and  permitted  to  pursue 
Uiem  to  the  close  without  any  interruption.  Although,  however,  the 
more  immediate  duties  of  the  session  have  now  terminated,  the  work 
for  which  you  are  convened  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  be  only  begun. 
While  you  have  had  your  attention  called  to  important  truths  in  the 
system  of  theology — and  in  which  our  esteemed  Professor  is  so  well 
able  to  direct  you — ^yet  it  is  but  comparatively  little  which  the  most 
painstaking  teacher  can  communicate  during  the  period  of  allotted 
attendance,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  you  will  acquire  will 
be  greatly  less  if  you  limit  yoiu:  exertions  solely  to  the  time  when  you 
are  required  to  be  here.  One  design  of  the  lectures  to  which  you 
listen,  is  to  impart  a  stimulus  to  thought  in  your  own  mind,  while 
the  text-books  recommended  for  your  perusal  will  serve  to  show  you 
the  best  method  of  successfid  progress  in  the  study  of  divinity.  It 
will  be  well,  then,  for  you  not  to  lay  aside  those  habits  of  thought 
and  diligence  which  have  been  called  into  requisition,  but  that,  on 
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the  contrary,  you  exercise  them  still  more,  by  pursuiDg  delibentelj, 
and  at  greater  length,  those  topics  on  which  prelectionB  hafebea 
given,  but  which,  from  the  limited  period  of  assembling,  could  onlf 
bo  briefly  adverted  to.  Urged  forward  by  the  impetus  you  han 
received,  we  trust  that  you  will  prosecute  your  studies  with  iukeDh 
gent  discrimination,  cheerful  alacrity,  and  untiring  seal ;  and  Ihift 
whatever  energy  you  have  exemplified,  whatever  measure  of  enet 
lence  you  may  have  reached,  you  will  regard  only  as  a  stepping-ftooe 
to  further  progress — as  the  earnest  of  greater  efforts  and  hig^ 
attainments. 

It  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  anything  which  we  can  ofliBr  i 
needful  to  supplement  the  labours  of  the  Professor.     On  the  oontniji 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  instructions  and  counsels  which  he  has  ten- 
dered to  you,  if  properly  improved  on  your  part,  are,  under  tki  i 
Divine  blessing,  independently  sufficient  for  your  infozmation  vA 
direction.     Wliile,  however,  we  hold  such  views,  we  may  at  the 
time  be  allowed  to  cherish  the  hope  that,  as  the  Synod  have 
meet  to  appoint  an  address  of  a  special  nature  to  be  given  on  the  en 
of  your  separation,  such  advices  as  may  bo  thrown  out  for  your  oos- 
sideration,  will,   with   the   blessing  of  God,   tend   to   deepen  joar 
inipressions,  invigorate  your  resolves,  and  encourage  you  amid  jour 
prejmrations  for  the  work  of  the  holy  ministry. 

This  work  which  you  are  contemplating  is  decidedly  the  noblest  ii 
which  a  rational  Ijoing  can  be  employed.  Some  avocations  may  bi 
more  attractive  to  tlie  carnal  eye.  They  may  seem  to  be  suxrounded 
with  a  halo  of  greater  glory ;  but  the  lustre  which  shines  forth  froB 
the  most  honourable  worldly  calling  is  mere  tinsel,  and  unworthy  d 
being  put  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  connected  with  tke 
fimction  of  the  gospel  ministry,  whicli,  having  been  instituted  hj 
Immanuel,  derives  a  real  glory  from  Him.  The  gospel  ministry  iift 
service  in  which  we  may  well  believe  angels  would  have  delighted  to 
engage,  and  in  which,  had  they  been  employed,  they  would  haw 
deemed  themselves  honoured.  It  has  seemed  good,  however,  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Redeemer,  and  for  the  more  illustrious  dispkj 
of  His  own  grace,  to  select  the  ambassadors  of  the  gospel  not  firon 
amongst  angels,  but  from  amongst  men.  "  We  have  this  treasure  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be  of  God  and 
not  of  men."  The  fact,  then,  that  men  and  not  angels  are  entrusted 
to  carry  forwani  the  groat  enterprise  of  the  gospel,  furnishes  a  power 
ful  reason  why  those  who  aspire  to  this  im^Tortaut  office  should  seek 
to  possess  the  highest  amomit  of  qualification  that  con  possibly  be 
obtained.  While  it  is  ''  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching "  that  God 
saves  them  who  believe,  \\.  V^  \wA.>  tjja  qtv^  ^v^^mtlY  observes^  bj 
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^Ibolish  preaohing  "  that  a  result  so  glorious  is  to  be  effected.  If, 
tlwrefore,  you  would  answer  in  some  goodly  measure  to  this  grand 
«id — ^if  you  would  be  '^  workmen  who  need  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
drriding  the  word  of  life,  and  giving  to  every  one  his  portion  in  due 
iMMon,''  then  it  behoves  you  sedulously  to  improve  your  season  of 
|veparation,  giving  time  to  reading,  to  well-directed  and  concentrated 
!  ueditation  on  the  subjects  you  read,  and,  not  less,  the  spiritual  culti- 
fvation  of  your  own  hearts,  in  observing  which  you  will  do  well  to 
[  note  the  workings  both  of  grace  and  corruption  in  your  souls. 

The  importance  of  a  high  degree  of  personal  piety  cannot  be  over- 
astimated.  Where  this  is  lacking,  whatever  may  be  the  intellectual 
fitness  you  possess,  you  will  be  in  danger  of  regarding  the  duties  of 
jtmr  sacred  profession  as  a  drudgery  and  a  task.  A  deep-toned  piety 
is  indispensable,  if  you  would  find  any  comfort  or  pleasure  in  the  work 
Kt  which  you  aspire ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  in  an  eminent 
legree  of  spiritual  religion  in  your  hearts,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to 
sequester  yourselves  from  the  world,  and  to  be  frequently  in  the 
doset  alone  with  your  God.  When  we  place  ourselves  in  comparison 
iritli  the  giants  of  the  Puritan  age,  we  feel  as  if  we  of  the  present 
flay  were  dwarfish  in  our  growth ;  but  it  is  not  only  in  reference  to 
maasiveness  of  intellect  and  breadth  of  view  that  we  come  so  far 
short,  but  with  respect  also  to  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  their 
Borvent  piety.  With  equal  reason  might  we  find  cause  to  blush  in 
reading  the  diary  of  Philip  Henry  or  in  pondering  the  many-volumed 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  by  his  son.  Beware  of  considering  religion 
merely  as  a  science  which  is  to  be  theoretically  explored,  or  as  a  matter 
only  to  be  controversially  maintained.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  run  a 
great  risk  of  swamping  your  character  as  Christians  in  that  of  mere 
■tadents ;  nor  forget  that  the  poverty  of  your  Christianity  will  soon 
make  itself  seen  in  the  effete  and  worn-out  matter  of  your  theology. 

Personal  piety,  indispensable  to  the  wellbeing  of  your  own  soul,  is 
not  less  necessary  to  your  improvement  in  all  that  is  requisite  to  fit 
yon  for  the  sacred  profession  of  the  ministry.  It  will  impart  a  health- 
ftil  stimulus  to  your  intellectual  powers — ^brace  them  for  active  exer- 
tion and  prompt  you  to  consecrate  your  energies  at  the  altar  of  faith; 
nor  will  it  be  less  useful  amid  the  arduous  labours  in  which  you  may 
hereafter  be  engaged.  As,  however,  the  first  of  the  addresses  given 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roger  bears  so  closely  and  fully  on  this  topic,  there 
is  the  less  need  that  we  should  enlarge  on  the  matter.  In  passing 
firom  it,  we  would  entreat  you  to  peruse  seriously  and  prayerfully  that 
yery  suitable  address,  and  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again,  till  you 
reach  in  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  attainment  which  it  so  ol^^xV^ 
and  forcibly  deBcriheB. 
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In  regard  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  your  mental  powers  it  ii  not 
necessary  that  we  should  say  much,  nor  do  we  think  that  we  can  state 
the  subject  so  well  as  it  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Blakelj  in  the  addrm 
of  last  year,  to  which  we  solicitously  refer  you.  Permit  us,  however, 
to  say  that  too  much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  dne 
training  of  your  intellectual  faculties,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
qualified  for  greater  achievements  than  you  have  yet  accdmi^iahed. 
While  prosecuting  your  academic  curriculum,  you  are  sappoaed  to 
acquire,  in  some  measure,  the  habits  of  attention,  abstraction,  dia- 
criminate  investigation,  and  accurate  reasoning.  Now^  the  more  fully 
these  are  developed,  the  better  will  you  be  fitted,  under  the  Divma 
blessing,  for  the  work  in  which  you  hope  to  be  engaged.  It  would 
little  avail  the  soldier  to  know  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  weapooe 
in  the  armoury,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  muscular  strength  to  use 
them.  'In  such  a  case  little  damage  would  be  inflicted  on  the  enemy. 
In  like  manner,  while  there  are  in  the  armoury  of  the  Word  the  means 
of  defending  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith,  yet  if  you  neglect  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  your  mind,  you  will  induce  a  mental  weakneo^ 
and  you  will  consequently  be  unable  to  employ  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  Christianity  to  any  advantage. 

If  your  thinking  powers  are  not  exercised,  however  much  you  may 
road,  you  will  remain  radically  deficient ;  for,  be  it  remembered  that 
your  improvement  depends,  not  so  much  on  the  amount  you  read,  as 
on  the  measure  of  fitness  you  possess  for  perceiving  and  graining 
truth — on  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  separate  that  truth  fix>m  all 
the  error  by  which  it  is  surroimded,  and  appropriate  all  the  truthful 
ideas  which  are  presented  to  your  understanding.  To  attain  this 
power  is  essential  to  your  progress,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
acquired, you  have  made  no  properly  valuable  acquisition.  As  a 
means  of  reaching  it,  we  would  recommend  you  to  make  yourselTes 
familiar  with  the  works  of  those  who  have  been  noted  for  this  gift. 
Such  books  as  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WiU  and  Butler'e 
Analogy — read,  not  simply  once,  but  again  and  again,  and  that  not 
so  much  for  the  actual  amoimt  of  information  they  convey,  as  an 
intellectual  exercise — are  certain  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  mental 
faculties.  As  to  the  beneficial  results  of  such  reading,  we  may  adduce 
tlio  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Secession — ^the 
late  Dr.  M'Crie.  Adverting  to  the  advantage  of  applying  the  prindide 
of  analogy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  thus  speaks 
of  Butler's  iunous  treatise  : — "  It  was  from  this  book  that  I  learned 
this  principle  of  interpretation,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  many 
truths  of  which  it  does  not  speak  a  word,  and  which  probably  never 
entered  into  the  mind  oC  Uiq  aut^ox.    U  v&  by  it  that  I  have  learned 
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to  expound  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  some 
degree  of  profit,  without  having  recourse  to  type  allegory  or  accom- 
modation. It  was  by  it  that  I  was  prevented  from  becoming  an 
Independent,  a  Baptist,  or  an  enemy  to  religious  establishments ;  and 
by  it  I  learned  that  I. could  be  friendly  to  such  establishments,  and 
to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  my  country,  though  I  never  partook 
of  their  emoluments — a  fact  which  appears  a  miracle  and  a  mystery 
to  some  wise  heads  and  would-be  statesmen."* 

In  connection  herewith,  let  us  entreat  you  to  aim  at  bringing  to 
bear  on  your  studies  the  concentrated  efforts  of  your  mind.  You  will 
accomplish  but  little  in  point  of  quantity,  and  even  that  little  wiU  be 
meagre  in  quality  if  you  give  not  your  whole  strength  to  it.  Whatever 
be  the  legitimate  object  of  study  in  which  you  engage,  tiy  to  throw 
your  whole  soul  into  it,  pursuing  it  con  ajnort ;  and  much  more  ought 
'  you  to  essay  this  when  the  great  topics  of  supernatural  revelation  are 
the  themes  of  your  meditation.  What  success  can  be  expected  if  the 
student  approaches  his  exercise  with  his  mental  powers  in  a  soporific 
condition,  or  whose  mind,  like  an  unbridled  colt,  scampers  off  from 
anything  that  would  detain  by  a  steady  hold  1  He  will  probably  fail 
to  apprehend  even  elementary  truths  with  clearness,  and  with  respect 
to  graver  arguments,  he  must  want  the  power  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine them.  If  your  mind  is  permitted  to  be  detached  from  the  object 
of  study  by  any  trivial  circumstance,  if  you  allow  every  intruding 
thought  to  interpose  between  you  and  the  exercise  which  you  are 
required  to  perform,  if  the  sight  of  any  ephemeral  production  is  suf- 
ficient to  cut  the  thread  of  your  argument,  then  doubtless  your 
success  wiU  be  small — ^your  researches  will  prove  neither  deep  nor 
extensive,  and  you  will  only  possess  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge 
on  those  points  on  which  you  should  be  both  full  and  ready.  This 
fulness  and  readiness  in  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  profession 
of  the  ministry,  no  one  may  hope  to  attain  without  patient  sustained 
and  energetic  effort. 

Having  made  these  observations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  reaffirm- 
ing and  carrying  forward  the  advices  previously  tendered,  and  taking 
for  granted  in  the  meantioie  that  in  prosecuting  your  studies  with  a 
view  to  that  grandest  of  all  employments — the  gospel  ministry — ^you 
are  in  respect  of  deep-toned  living  piety  and  literary  and  philosophical 
accomplishments,  all  that  can  be  desired,  permit  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  is  more  particularly  the  theme  of  this  address — viz.. 
The  sulifect-moUter  of  the  Christian  ministry ,  vjith  some  characteristics  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  ministry  may  be  learned  in  two 

*  lAfeofDr.  iPCrie,  by  hiB  aon,  ipp. «»,  Wu 
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In  regard  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  your  mental  powers  it  k  not 
necessary  that  we  should  say  much,  nor  do  we  think  that  we  can  itete 
the  subject  so  well  as  it  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Blakelj  in  the  addrM 
of  last  year,  to  which  we  solicitously  refer  you.  Pennit  us,  howefer, 
to  say  that  too  much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  dne 
training  of  your  intellectual  faculties,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
qualified  for  greater  achievements  than  you  have  yet  accompliriiei 
While  prosecuting  your  academic  curriculum,  you  are  supposed  (o 
acquire,  in  some  measure,  the  habits  of  attention,  abstraction,  dis- 
criminate investigation,  and  accurate  reasoning.  Now^  the  more  folly 
these  are  developed,  the  better  will  you  be  fitted,  under  the  Divine 
blessing,  for  the  work  in  which  you  hope  to  be  engaged.  It  would 
little  avail  the  soldier  to  know  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  wet^xni 
in  the  armoury,  if  he  did  not  possess  the  muscular  strength  to  nae 
them.  In  such  a  case  little  damage  would  be  inflicted  on  the  enemj. 
In  like  manner,  while  there  are  in  the  armoury  of  the  Word  the  meani 
of  defending  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  faith,  yet  if  you  neglect  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  your  mind,  you  will  induce  a  mental  weakness, 
and  you  will  consequently  be  unable  to  employ  the  arguments  in 
defence  of  Christianity  to  any  advantage. 

If  your  thinking  powers  are  not  exercised,  however  much  you  jdmj 
road,  you  will  remain  radically  deficient ;  for,  be  it  remembered  that 
your  improvement  depends,  not  so  much  on  the  amount  you  read,  m 
on  the  measure  of  fitness  you  possess  for  perceiving  and  gracing 
truth — on  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  separate  that  truth  fix)m  ill 
the  error  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  appropriate  all  the  truthful 
id^as  which  are  presented  to  your  understanding.  To  attain  thie 
power  is  essential  to  your  progress,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
acquired, you  have  made  no  properly  valuable  acquisition.  As  t 
moans  of  reaching  it,  we  would  recommend  you  to  make  yourselves 
familiar  with  the  works  of  those  who  have  been  noted  for  this  gift. 
Such  books  as  Edwards  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  and  Butler's 
Analogy — read,  not  simply  once,  but  again  and  again,  and  that  not 
so  much  for  the  actual  amount  of  information  they  convey,  as  an 
intellectual  exercise — are  certain  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  mmtal 
faculties.  As  to  the  beneficial  results  of  such  reading,  we  may  adduce 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  Secession — ^the 
late  Dr.  M*Crie.  Adverting  to  the  advantage  of  applying  the  principle 
of  analogy  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  thus  speaks 
of  Butler's  Ihmous  treatise  : — "  It  was  from  this  book  that  I  learned 
this  principle  of  inteq)retation,  and  have  been  confirmed  in  many 
truths  of  which  it  does  not  speak  a  word,  and  which  probably  never 
entered  into  the  mind  oC  tko  autVioT.    \\*  \&  V^  'v\>  xWx*  I  Vva.^^  learned 
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to  expound  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament^  with  some 
degree  of  profit,  without  having  recourse  to  type  allegory  or  accom- 
modation. It  was  by  it  that  I  was  prevented  firom  becoming  an 
Independent,  a  Baptist,  or  an  enemy  to  religious  establishments ;  and 
by  it  I  learned  that  I. could  be  friendly  to  such  establishments,  and 
to  the  Protestant  constitution  of  my  coimtry,  though  I  never  partook 
of  their  emoluments — a  fieust  which  appears  a  miracle  and  a  mystery 
to  some  wise  heads  and  would-be  statesmen."* 

In  connection  herewith,  let  us  entreat  you  to  aim  at  bringing  to 
bear  on  your  studies  the  concentrated  efforts  of  your  mind.  You  will 
accomplish  but  little  in  point  of  quantity,  and  even  that  little  will  be 
meagre  in  quality  if  you  give  not  your  whole  strength  to  it.  Whatever 
be  the  legitimate  object  of  study  in  which  you  engage,  try  to  throw 
your  whole  soul  into  it,  pursuing  it  con  amore ;  and  much  more  ought 
you  to  essay  this  when  the  great  topics  of  supernatural  revelation  are 
the  themes  of  your  meditation.  What  success  can  be  expected  if  the 
student  approaches  his  exercise  with  his  mental  powers  in  a  soporific 
condition,  or  whose  mind,  like  an  imbridled  colt,  scampers  off"  from 
anything  that  would  detain  by  a  steady  hold  1  He  will  probably  fail 
to  apprehend  even  elementary  truths  with  clearness,  and  with  respect 
to  graver  arguments,  he  must  want  the  power  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine them.  If  your  mind  is  permitted  to  be  detached  from  the  object 
of  study  by  any  trivial  circumstance,  if  you  allow  every  intruding 
thought  to  interpose  between  you  and  the  exercise  which  you  are 
required  to  perform,  if  the  sight  of  any  ephemeral  production  is  suf- 
ficient to  cut  the  thread  of  yoiu:  argument,  then  doubtless  yoiu: 
success  will  be  small — ^your  researches  will  prove  neither  deep  nor 
extensive,  and  you  will  only  possess  a  mere  smattering  of  knowledge 
on  those  points  on  which  you  should  be  both  full  and  ready.  This 
fulness  and  readiness  in  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  profession 
of  the  ministry,  no  one  may  hope  to  attain  without  patient  sustained 
and  energetic  effort. 

Having  made  these  observations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  reaffirm- 
ing and  carrying  forward  the  advices  previously  tendered,  and  taking 
for  granted  in  the  meantime  that  in  prosecuting  your  studies  with  a 
view  to  that  grandest  of  all  employments — the  gospel  ministry — ^you 
are  in  respect  of  deep-toned  living  piety  and  literary  and  philosophical 
accomplishments,  all  that  can  be  desired,  permit  me  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  is  more  particularly  the  theme  of  this  address — ^viz.. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  ministry j  unth  some  characteristics  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  exercised. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  ministry  may  be  learned  in  t 
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ways.  If  we  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  peremptory  and  dogmatic 
injunctions  which  are  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures,  we  find  such  instroe- 
tions  as  these — "  I  charge  thee  before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghiisti 
who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  His  appearing  and  His  king- 
dom— Preach  the  Word,  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season,  reprofe, 
rebuke,  exhort  with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine."  '*  Speak  thou 
the  things  which  become  soimd  doctrine.  If  any  man  teach  other- 
wise and  consent  not  to  wholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our  Loid 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness,  he 
is  a  fool,  knowing  nothing.  Holding  forth  the  faithful  word  as  he  hath 
been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the 
gainsayers."  These  statements  of  the  inspired  apostle  harmonise  with 
the  parting  commands  given  by  the  Redeemer  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  them — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature — teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you." 

If  we  consider  the  example  set  us  by  those  whose  conduct  may  be 
hold  as  divinely  approved,  we  find  that — "they  went  forth  and 
preached  that  men  should  repent " — "  they  preached  the  baptism  of 
repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins " — "  they  testified  both  to  the 
Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks  repentance  toward  Grod  and  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ " — they  testified  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
— "  they  shunned  not  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  " — and  they 
gave  a  special  prominence  in  their  ministerial  teaching  to  Christ  him- 
self— "  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  " — "  I 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified." 

From  all  which  we  gather  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Christian 
minister  to  preach  the  whole  truth  of  God,  without  any  mixture  of 
error,  without  partiality  and  without  reserve.  Every  doctrine  taught 
in  the  Bible,  whether  in  reference  to  sin  or  salvation,  he  must  seek  to 
illustrate;  and  every  duty  therein  enjoined,  whether  in  relation  to  God 
or  men,  he  must  endeavour  to  enforce — and  that  "  whether  men  will 
hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear."  The  law  must  be  proclaimed  with 
a  view  to  produce  conviction  of  guilt  and  danger ;  and  the  gospel  to 
show  unto  men  the  way  of  salvation.  Going  forth  in  the  name  and 
authority  of  Christ,  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  to  publish  all  that 
is  found  in  the  Bible — and  just  as  it  is  found  there.  The  Word  must 
not  be  approached  with  preconceived  opinions,  or  with  a  determina- 
tion to  put  our  own  sense  upon  it,  but  with  an  honest  desire  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  Spirit;  and  having  ascertained  it,  to  set  forth 
that  to  the  people  in  its  native  simplicity  and  glory. 
According  to  their  ability  aii"i  o^^^^^^l  ^^1  ^^  ^^  ^^ssf^as^  ^ 
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the  Church  the  doctrines  and  promises  of  the  gospel — the  nature, 
operations,  and  fruits  of  those  graces  which  the  Holy  Ghost  implants 
in  the  heart — together  with  the  duties  of  the  Divine  law  as  a  rule  of 
life  in  the  hands  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  powerful  motives  to  their 
performance  suggested  by  the  gospel.  But,  though  they  have  a 
commission  to  unfold  the  truths  and  duties  of  revealed  religion,  they 
have  no  authority  from  Crod  to  declare  doctrines  or  duties  of  mere 
human  invention,  or  anything  different  from,  or  contrary  to,  that 
important  and  comprehensive  system  made  known  in  the  sacred  ' 
Scriptures.  Ah !  what  a  sad  account  of  their  ministry  will  those 
have  to  render  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  who  give  stones  instead 
of  bread,  who  treat  their  hearers  to  the  pernicious  and  corrupt  doc- 
trines and  conmiandments  of  men  rather  than  the  pure,  wholesome 
and  soul-nourishing  doctrines  of  the  Word  of  Grod. 

Ministers  are  "  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,"  and  it  is  their 
indispensable  duty  to  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints."  They  are  not  only  to  preach  the  truth  in  opposition 
to  error,  but  also  on  proper  occasions  to  unfold  the  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  those  errors  which  aboimd  in  their  day,  and  in  the  locality 
in  which  their  lot  may  be  cast.  It  becomes  them  to  be  especially 
careful  to  detect  and  expose  those  errors  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
guise  of  truth,  because,  by  these  the  simple,  imdisceming,  and  ill- 
instructed  are  more  ready  to  be  deceived  and  imposed  upon.  As 
Satan  is  always  a  more  dangerous  foe  when  he  appears  as  an  "  angel  of 
light,"  so  those  errors  are  most  to  be  dreaded  which  are  dressed  up  in 
the  garb  of  truth. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  ministry — and  especially  when  that 
ministry  is  exercised  under  a  banner  displayed  for  the  whole  truth  of 
God,  so  far  as  ascertained — ^to  call  attention  to  those  parts  of  the 
Divine  Word  which  may  be  despised  or  overlooked.  Whatever  these 
may  happen  to  be — whether  they  relate  to  the  doctrine,  worship,  disci- 
pline, or  government  of  Christ's  house,  which,  in  any  generation,  are 
more  especially  contemned — ^they  constitute  for  the  time  being  the  word 
of  Christ's  patience,  and  it  is  requisite  that  the  hearers  of  the  gospel 
should  be  established  in  the  "  present  truth."  Nor  is  this  a  matter 
of  small  importance,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  test  of 
sincerity  and  attachment  to  the  whole  of  revealed  truth  in  as  far  as 
it  is  known.  The  declaration  of  Him  who  cannot  lie  is  to  this  effect 
— ''  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also  in  much  ; 
and  he  that  is  imjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in  much."  Again, 
''  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophets  :  I 
am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  For  verily  I  say  unto  you^ 
Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tit^  Aii31mTX^^^inai6  ^^aso^ 
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from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.     Whosoever  therefore  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments^  and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  m  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  but  whoBoever  shall  do 
and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."    It  is  related,  to  the  honour  of  the  presiding  minister  and 
those  associated  with  him  in  the  Church  at  Philadelphia,  that  th^ 
had  kept  the  word  of  Christ's  patience.     They  had  done  so  not  only 
in  judgment  and  affection,  but  also  in  their  public  profession.    His 
-  word  had  a  place,  we  may  well  believe,  in  their  summary  of  Christian 
doctrine,  that  it  might  be  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  to  show 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  ought  that  belonged  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  His  truth. 

Now,  as  there  has  never  yet  been  a  period  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Gospel  Church  to  the  present  day,  in  which  one  article  of  truth 
or  another  has  uot  beou  opposed,  and  consequently  required  to  be 
specially  witnessed  for,  it  becomes  those  who  are  looking  forward  to 
the  ministry  amongst  us  to  have  clear  and  satisfactory  views  of  those 
distinctive  but  scriptural  principles,  in  contending  and  witnessing  for 
which  we  are  called  to  exercise  the  graces  of  faith  and  patience. 
There  are  numerous  articles  of  truth  which  are  held  in  common  by 
all  the  Protestant  Churches ;  but  there  is  no  one  truth — ^maintained 
by  any  particular  branch  of  the  Church — which  is  not  engrossed  in 
our  public  profession  and  exhibited  in  our  symbolical  books.  The 
points  wherein  our  religious  profession  is  in  excess  of  other  bodies — 
we  refer  to  those  more  immediately  in  our  own  land— oonstitute  our 
distinction.  Tkei/  are  not,  however^  peeidiarttiei  of  our$ ;  for  they  were 
all  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  doctrine  formulated  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  and  were  received  and  owned  by  the  Reformed  and  Cove- 
nanted Church  of  Scotland.  But  although  various  parties  have  resiled 
from  the  Scriptural  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation  era,  they 
have  been  content  quietly  to  drop  or  ignore  them.  None  have  yet 
successfully  disproved  their  truth  ;  and  as  on  account  of  adherence  to 
Reformed  and  Covenanted  principles — so  generally  despised — a  certain 
measure  of  reproach  has  to  be  borne,  they  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  the  matters  with  respect  to  which  we  ought  to  be  familiar  and  be 
ready  to  bear  witness  in  their  behalf  both  by  word  and  deed.  In 
making  known  the  will  of  God,  and  in  attaching  to  every  part  of  the 
Divine  Word  a  due  importance,  we  are  called  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  "Great  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ 
Jesus."  This  is  His  language — "  I  have  preached  righteousness  in 
the  great  congregation ;  lo  I  have  not  refrained  My  lips,  0  Lord  Thou 
knowest.  I  have  not  hid  Thy  righteousness  within  My  heart  I 
have  declared  Thy  faithfuliiesa  aM  TVi^  ^sj^NidiCvytt..    \  Va.^^  xwit  con- 
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sealed  Thy  loving-kiiidnesB  and  Thy  trath  from  the  great  oongrega- 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  grave  defect  in  our  address,  and  particularly 
in  speaking  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  Christian  ministry,  did  we 
omit  to  say  that  a  large  and  conspicuous  place  must  be  assigned  in 
its  teaching  to  Christ  Himself.  Dr.  Manton  relates  of  a  young 
minister  who  once  asked  an  old  and  experienced  Christian  what  he 
should  preach.  Preach  Christ,  was  the  answer  given.  Oh;  but  I 
have  preached  Him,  he  replied  Well,  it  was  said  in  return,  preach 
Him  again  and  again.  And  so  would  we  say  to  you.  If  the  Lord 
shall  count  you  faithful,  putting  you  into  the  ministry,  preach  Christ. 
Let  the  Saviour  be  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  your  discourses. 
Pleach  Christ  in  the  glories  of  His  Divine  Person  and  in  the  amazing 
riches  of  His  grace,  the  wonders  of  His  love,  and  the  efficacy  of  His 
death  ;  in  the  prevalency  of  His  intercession,  and  in  His  ability  ^'  to 
save  unto  the  uttermost  all  that  come  imto  God  by  Him."  Preach 
Christ  as  the  only  foimdation  of  the  sinner's  hope,  and  as  the  pattern 
and  example  of  the  believer's  life.  Preach  Christ  as  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness  and  Strength,  and  as  the  consolation  of  Israel  in  whom 
they  are  to  rejoice  "  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

Thus  it  was  that  Owen  and  Reynolds,  Howe  and  Chamock,  Flavel, 
and  a  host  of  others  did,  whose  exhibitions  of  gospel  truth  are  strik- 
ing— ^remarkable  for  the  fulness,  the  freeness,  and  the  richness  with 
which  they  present  the  Saviour.  If  you  walk  in  their  steps,  Christ 
and  not  self  will  be  the  leading  theme  of  your  pulpit  expositions. 
"  How  little,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  must  the  presence  of  God  be  felt 
in  that  place,  where  the  high  functions  of  the  pulpit  are  degraded  into 
a  stipulated  exchange  of  entertainment  on  the  one  side  and  of  admira- 
tion on  the  other ;  and  surely  it  were  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep, 
when  a  weak  and  vapouring  mortal,  surrounded  by  his  fellow-sinners, 
and  hastening  to  the  grave  and  the  judgment  along  with  them,  finds 
it  a  dearer  object  to  his  bosom  to  regale  his  hearers  by  the  exhibition 
of  himself,  than  to  do,  in  plain  earnest,  the  work  of  his  Master,  and 
urge  on  the  business  of  repentance  and  of  faith  by  the  impressive 
simplicities  of  the  Grospel."* 

Much  higher  authority,  however,  can  be  given  for  this  part  of  minis- 
terial work  than  the  example  of  the  great  and  God-fearing  men  whom 
we  have  named  We  have  the  example  of  the  inspired  apostles,  and 
an  this  point  their  approved  practice  has  all  the  force  of  a  precept. 
'*  We,"  says  Paul,  "preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto  them  that  are  called, 
Dhrist  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."     The  apostles 

*  Cbalmen*  Select  Works,  vol.  W.  p^.  4,  tS, 
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viewed  and  explained  everything  in  a  relation  to  Christ.  Did  thej 
speak  of  the  glory  of  God,  they  represented  it  as  ''  shining  in  the  fiaoe 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Did  they  mention  the  "exceeding  great  and  predom 
promises,"  they  also  asserted  them  to  be  '^  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ 
Jesus."  If  they  adverted  to  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  the  Christian 
life,  they  also  exhorted  the  people  to  "  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus;"  and  one  thus  makes  known  his  own  experience,  '4 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  there  is  any  incongruity 
between  this  recommendation  and  what  we  have  previously  stated — 
for  all  the  lines  of  divine  truth  converge  towards  Christ  as  their 
appropriate  centre.  If  you  preach  Christ  in  His  prophetic  office,  you 
will  represent  all  Scripture  as  having  been  given  by  Him.  Though 
men  were  indeed  employed  as  instruments  in  making  known  His  will 
to  the  world,  yet  it  was  "  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them " 
that  qualified  them  for  the  part  they  were  called  to  fulfil,  while  the 
Eedeemer  himself  is  the  principal  subject  of  which  they  treat.  The 
word  which  you  will  have  to  open  up  and  apply  is  the  light  in  which 
Christ  is  seen,  and  the  platform  on  which  He  stands.  Preaching 
Christ  in  His  priestly  office  will  furnish  you  with  occasion  to  exhibit 
Him  to  guilty  sinners  as  the  great  object  of  faith — a  true  sight  of 
which  will  give  rise  to  the  emotions  that  uniformly  accompany  genuine 
repentance ;  and  preaching  Christ  as  a  king  you  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  exhibit  and  enforce  His  right  to  the  homage  of  men, 
individually  and  socially,  as  members  of  the  Church  and  as  members 
of  the  State,  and  by  whose  will  they  are  to  be  regulated  in  every  duty, 
both  sacred  and  secular.  Your  theme  is  of  infinite  magnitude.  May 
the  spirit  of  God  amply  qualify  you  for  expatiating  upon  it,  and  make 
each  of  you  in  that  measure  competent  to  a  finite  nature  what  is  said 
of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  measure  competent  to  Him — "  The  Lord 

hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,  in  the  shadow 

of  His  hand  hath  He  hid  me,  and  made  me  a  polished  shaft — in  His 
quiver  hath  He  hid  me,  and  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  servant,  0 
Israel,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified." 

fTo  be  continued.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
REV.    JUAN    BANTISTA   CABRERA,    SEVILLE, 

MODERATOR  OF  THE  SPANISH  REFORMED  CHURCH. 
In  the  notices  which  have  appeared  in  our  pages  from  time  to  time  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Bev,  J.  B,  Cabrera,  wlio  £rom  Wxe  o^ixvm^vi'c^wiwA,  oil  'Osi'^i  xcks^-^^^xvont 
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has  taken,  and  is  now  taking,  a  prominent  part  in  the  interesting  work. 
Under  the  conyiction  that  his  past  history  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers,  we  propose  giTing  a  brief  account  of  the  way  by  which  an 
over-ruling  Providence  has  led  him  to  his  present  honourable  and 
responsible  position. 

Juan  Bantista  Cabrera  was  bom  on  the  23d  April,  1837,  in  a 
Spanish  town  called  Benisa,  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Valencia.  His 
family  lived  in  comfortable  circimistances,  while  his  parents  "were 
virtuous  and  good  Catholics,  as  Spaniards,  but  not  fanatical."  Juan 
was  their  eldest  son,  and  they  formed  the  laudable  determination  of 
giving  him  a  good  education,  whatever  it  might  cost  them.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  age  of  foiu*  years,  he  began  his  education  at  a  common 
village  school,  where  he  continued  only  a  short  time,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  a  friar,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
a  thorough  Latin  scholar.  In  addition  to  his  ordmary  studies  imder 
the  Mar,  he  foimd  time  to  devote  to  the  more  elegant  departments  of 
education,  such  as  music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  While  yet  a  mere 
boy,  his  progress  was  so  marked  that  his  parents  at  once  resolved  to 
remove  him  to  Valencia,  where  he  might  prosecute  his  studies  more 
advantageously,  and  by-and-bye  learn  a  profession.  Thus  far  we  have 
been  dealing  with  mere  human  influence  and  agency;  but  now  another 
Worker  appears  on  the  scene,  whose  wonder-working  hand  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  visible  throughout  his  whole  subsequent  career.  He 
whose  high  and  exclusive  prerogative  it  is  to  deal  with  the  soul  of  man 
had,  from  childhood,  been  working  in  mercy  upon  the  soul  of  young 
Cabrera.  But  we  prefer  allowing  him  to  speak  for  himself.  "  From 
a  child,"  says  he,  "  I  had  manifested  an  inclination  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession of  an  ecclesiastic,  which  gave  considerable  satisfaction  to  my 
parent&  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  ecclesiastics  beyond  those  of  my 
own  town — the  parish  priest,  the  vicar,  and  several  chaplains.  I  knew 
what  their  duties  were,  and  their  mode  of  living — that  is,  to  say  mass, 
sing  in  the  choir,  hear  confession,  preach  now  and  then,  take  part  in 
processions,  baptize,  and  so  on,  and  afterwards  amuse  themselves  in 
going  out  shooting,  or  in  doing  nothing.  I  did  not  know  there  existed 
ecclesiastics  who  led  a  different  kind  of  life  and  occupation,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  I  who  wished  to  be  one  had  no  care  to  be  like  those  of 
my  own  town.  There  was  a  something,  I  knew  not  what,  in  the 
occupation  of  the  clergy  I  did  not  admire.  I  desired  to  be  a  clergy- 
man of  another  kind ;  but  my  aspirations  were  of  an  indefinite  charac- 
ter. With  this  confusion  of  ideas,  and  this  strange  desire  in  my  h< 
I  went  to  Valencia  to  study  for  the  Church,  and  realise  my 
And  whence  the  aspirations  of  this  Spanish  CatholiAi,; 
could  have  inEuenced  him  to  desire  so  axden^kft 
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period  of  life,  to  be  an  ecclesiastic,  while  at  the  same  time  he  looked 
with  aversion  or  repugnance  upon  all  the  ecclesiastics  that  he  knefw ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  desire  to  be  one  of  a  kind  that  he  had  wrm 
seen,  and  did  not  know  to  exist     Unquestionablj,  the  voioe  that 
was  now  calling  him  was  the  same  voice  that  of  old  called  to  the 
youthful  Samuel,  as  he  lay  down  to  rest  within  the  precincts  ci  the 
temple.    And  as  with  Samuel  too,  we  not  only  recognise  the  vc»oe  of 
God  calling  him,  but  we  also  see  the  hand  of  Grod  leadmg  him  in  a 
way  that  he  did  not  know.     We  see  evidence  of  this  in  the  way  in 
which  he  was  directed  to  the  particular  school  of  which  he  was 
enrolled  a  pupil.     In  Valencia  there  are  various  educational  instita- 
tions,  colleges,  seminaries,  and  schools.    Among  others  there  is  one 
called  the  College  of  Pious  Schools,  conducted  by  a  monastic  ofder, 
with  the  somewhat  formidable  title  of  '^  Ordo  CUrieorum,  Begularwrn 
Pauperium  Matris  dei  Scholarium  Piarum,^    In   additicm  to  the 
ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  which  the  members 
take  in  common  with  other  monastic  orders,  they  take  the  special 
vow  of  teaching.      It  is  now  the  only  monastic  order  permitted  in 
Spain,  and  is  generally  held  in  much  respect  on  account  of  the  good 
which  it  has  accomplished,  through  the  diffusion  of  a  religious  and 
secular  education.     To  this  school  was  the  youthful  Cabrera  led  by 
an  all-wise  Providence.     We  shall  again  allow  him  to  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  him  to  this  further  stage  of  his  career.     "  One 
morning,"  he  says,  "  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  Valencia,  my  unde 
and  myself  were  on  our  way  to  the  University,  that  my  name  might 
be  enrolled  in  its  books.     Just  before  reaching  it,  and  with  the  object 
of  waiting  for  the  proper  hour,  we  went  into  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance.    My  uncle  having  spoken  of  his  intention,  the  lady  of  the  house 
said,  '  Why  not  send  him  to  the  Pious  Schools  with  my  two  sons,  who 
receive  a  good  religious  and  secular  education  1 '    After  a  little  reflec- 
tion her  advice  was  taken,  and  in  two  hours  from  that  time  I  was 
fairly  installed  as  a  pupil  in  the  Pious  Schools.     Had  it  not  been  for 
this  circumstance,  it  is  most  probable  I  might  have  taken  a  different 
path  through  life,  and,  perhaps,  never  have  known  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Of  late  years  I  have  felt  the  determination  taken  by  my  uncle  was 
the  work  of  an  over-ruling  Providence ;  and  I  have  been  led  to  adore 
Him  who  carries  out  all  His  wondrous  and  secret  designs  wisely  and 
well.*'     Thus  the  hand  of  God  is  distinctly  recognised  by  Cabrera  in 
so  arranging  the  circumstances  of  this  transaction,  fraught  with  such 
vast  consequences,  as  to  lead  him  most  directly  to  that  light  to  which 
he  was  then  a  stranger. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  being  concluded,  he  was  regularly 
enrolled  a  boarder  iu  tlie  lii%ltoi\\o\i,  ^V^t^  \ia  Q»\i\}«isvfc^  \S^  V^a., 
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The  character  of  the  ecclesiastics  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in 
the  cloisters  of  the  Pious  Schools,  more  nearly  harmonised  with  his 
o¥ni  previous  vague  ideas  of  what  ecclesiastics  ought  to  be,  than  any 
he  had  hitherto  seen.  He  found  them  earnest  in  the  discharge  of 
their  various  religious  duties,  and  zealous  in  commimicating  instruc- 
tion to  the  young.  Indeed,  so  favourably  was  he  impressed  with  the 
character  of  the  Escolapios,  that  they  appeared  to  him  "model  ecclesi- 
astics," and  he  entertained  a  vehement  desire  to  be  numbered  amongst 
them.  Having  overcome  the  opposition  of  his  parents  to  the  step,  he 
was  at  last  admitted  a  novice  in  the  order  of  the  Pious  Schools,  being 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  his  duties 
with  great  devotion  and  earnestness,  dedicating  all  his  efforts  to  obtain 
perfect  happiness  in  the  solitude  of  the  cloister.  In  particular,  he 
was  an  earnest  devotee  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  under  whose  protection 
he  was  placed,  and  took  the  name  of  "  John  of  the  Conception^"  **  in 
order,"  he  informs  us,  "to  enable  me  to  obtain  power  to  pronoimce 
the  solemn  vows  which  were  to  bind  me  for  ever  to  the  order."  It 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  know  what  he  thought  of  these 
coveted  privileges  and  distinctions,  after  having  had  a  fair  trial  of 
them.  We  shall  again  allow  him  to  state  his  experience  : — "  Having 
been  examined  and  approved  on  the  19th  November,  1853,  with 
several  others,  I  took  the  solemn  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience, 
and  teaching — ^terrible  vows,  the  consequence  of  which  I  was  then 
unable  to  foresee.  See  the  wickedness  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
Spain  a  man  is  a  minor  until  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  is  not  at 
liberty  to  marry  until  twenty.  All  engagements  are  legally  null 
diuring  his  minority.  The  Church  of  Rome  does  not  give  ordination 
to  sub-deacons  until  they  are  twenty-one,  nor  to  presbyters  imtil  they 
are  twenty-four ;  but  the  same  Church  permits  and  encourages  boys 
of  sixteen  years  of  age  to  take  upon  themselves  vows  they  can  never 
legally  break — vows,  the  importance  of  which  they  cannot  possibly 
understand;  for  it  is  only  when  they  attain  to  manhood  they  behold 
with  horror  the  abuse  made  of  their  youthful  inexperience,  and  find 
themselves  enslaved  against  their  own  will,  obliged  to  carry  a  fearful 
burden."  No  sooner  had  the  Spanish  stripling  devotee  taken  the  vow 
of  obedience  than  the  viitue  denoted  by  it  was  called  into  vigorous 
exercise.  He  was  immediately  ordered  away  from  the  beautiful  city 
of  Valencia  to  Albarracin,  one  of  the  dirtiest,  coldest,  and  most  miser- 
able towns  in  Spain,  situated  in  the  province  of  Aragon  and  one  of  its 
loftiest  mountain  ranges,  the  Serras  de  Molina.  Notwithstanding  his 
sorrow  at  leaving  Valencia,  and  the  horror  with  which  he  contemplated 
a  residence  in  such  a  place  as  that  to  which  he  was  sent,  thft  tAttvVvV^ 
row  of  obedience  would  brook  no  delay.     M\wxcM»3k  ii%a  \a  \ii^  ^dH» 
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place  of  his  residence.  But  whatever  his  physical  discomforta  mig^t 
be,  they  were  trifling  compared  with  the  mental  conflict  which  now 
began  to  rage  within  his  bosom,  and  by  which  it  was  to  be  distracted 
for  many  a  weary  day.  The  old  familiar  struggle  between  fadth  and 
imbelief,  between  a  blind  and  unreasoning  j&ith  in  the  dogmas  of  Borne 
on  the  one  hand,  and  an  irresistible  incredulity,  or  rather  rerolt  o£ 
reason,  against  them  on  the  other,  now  agitated  and  preplexed  his 
mind.  Referring  to  this  period  of  his  history,  he  %ayB : — "  Our  first 
studies  were  philosophy  and  mathematics.  These  sciences  lead  men 
to  reason,  discuss,  and  analyze ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  being  accustomed 
to  a  clear  and  evident  demonstration  of  things,  and  acquiring  a  habit 
of  obtaining  the  palpable  truth  of  them,  there  is  afterwards  great 
difficulty  in  applying  one's  self  to  the  science  of  theology  for  which 
faith  alone  is  required,  and  blind  faith  according  to  the  Romiah 
Church.  This  difficulty  I  found  in  commencing  theology.  It  was 
necessary  to  believe,  without  questioning,  the  Others,  councils,  Pope's 
bulls,  tradition,  and,  finally,  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  rather  what  the 
Church  would  have  the  Scripture  say.  All  this  to  me  had  not  the 
force  of  the  simple  truth  that  two  and  two  are  four— consequently  I 
only  found  in  theology  aridity,  and  difficulties  without  number.  My 
faith  began  rapidly  to  disappear,  and  I  became  incredulous.  Tet  I 
was  obliged  to  continue  manifesting  fervoiu*  in  religious  practices, 
which  daily  became  more  burdensome,  and  an  incessant  torment" 
Such  was  the  fruition  which  succeeded  the  bright  hopes  entertained 
by  the  youthful  Cabrera  of  finding  "perfect  happiness"  in  the  solitude 
of  the  cloisters  of  the  Pious  Schools  on  the  flank  of  the  Serras  de 
Molina.  To  add  to  the  poignancy  of  his  sufierings,  he  and  his  kid- 
napped companions  were  treated  more  like  brute  beasts  than  human 
beings,  "  even  going  so  far  as  not  to  give  us  sufficient  food,  with  the 
object  of  mortifying  us,  when  we,  young  men,  between  seventeen  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  a  cold  climate,  were  ready  to  devour  anything 
in  the  shape  of  food.*'  This  mental  trouble  and  physical  suflering 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  the  period 
of  liis  assuming  the  habit,  and  taking  the  vows  of  the  order — ^vi&, 
1855,  when  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  discussed  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  he  and  his  fellow  prisoners  ardently  wished  that  liberty  of  worship 
might  be  established,  so  that  they  "  might  leave  the  house  of  bondage  in 
which  they  were  imprisoned."  His  condition,  after  his  hopes  fit)m  this 
quarter  were  dashed,  became  one  almost  of  despair  "  insupportable.'* 
He  tried  to  devise  some  means  of  rendering  his  condition  more  toler- 
able. And,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  physical  discomfort  with 
which  he  w^as  beset,  and  which  galled  him  so  bitterly,  he  yet  resorted 
to  the  vain  expedient  of  eikhanfiiiig  \)a»X.  ^QiOixiiQt\.V3\ys^a:>j  ts^^t^- 
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cation.  Besides  other  measures  to  whioh  he  now  had  reoourse,  he 
frequently  mortified  himself  with  the  ''  cilicio,'*  an  elastic  waistband 
covered  with  sharp  points,  which  all  had  to  wear  every  Friday,  and 
upon  drawing  a  long  breath  the  band  tightened  and  the  points  pene- 
trated into  the  flesh  right  round  the  body.  He  tried  what  the  con- 
fessional would  do  for  his  troubled  spirits,  "  but  all  was  in  vain.  His 
heart  was  diy,  his  soul  in  darkness,  and  his  eyes  constantly  filled  with 
the  tears  of  sorrow  and  desperation,  bitterness  and  sadness  being  his 
lot."  At  this  extremity  the  Lord  himself  came  to  his  rescue.  The 
Spirit  of  God  made  use  of  the  troubled  youth's  partial  acquaintance 
with  Scriptiu*e  for  bringing  relief  to  his  afflicted  soul.  He  brought 
home  to  his  heart  these  words  of  the  compassionate  Saviour: — "Come 
unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ;"  and  again,  "  My  yoke  is  easy,  and  My  burden  is  light"  As 
he  meditated  on  these  words  he  felt  as  if  inspired  with  new  strength^ 
and  impelled  to  seek  a  further  acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  He  now 
resolved  to  make  it  the  subject  of  careful  and  consecutive  study,  in 
the  hope  that  in  it  he  might  find  that  which  would  satisfy  his  soul's 
cravings.  After  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  out  of  the 
College  library  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  disfigured 
though  it  was  with  Popish  annotations,  proved  a  source  of  much  con- 
solation to  him.  The  more  he  read  and  studied  the  Scriptures,  the 
more  he  loved  them,  the  more  he  discovered  of  the  love  of  Gkxl,  and 
the  more  he  felt  strengthened  in  his  souL  Still  he  did  not  find  peace. 
The  irrational  dogmas  of  Rome  which  had  been  so  industriously  in- 
stilled into  his  young  mind,  presented  themselves  ever  and  anon  as 
so  many  insuperable  obstacles  in  his  way.  He  now  regards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Pious  Schools  in  another  light  than  when  he  entered 
them.  While  acknowledging  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  teachers, 
he  protests  against  the  doctrines  which  they  taught,  and  the  spiritual 
exercises  in  which  they  engaged  as  dishonouring  to  God  and  ruinous 
to  the  souls  of  men.  He  now  felt  the  power  of  all  ai*guments  in 
theology  based  upon  Scripture,  but  airguments  based  upon  other 
authorities  so  extensively  founded  upon  in  the  theology  of  the  Romish 
Church,  he  could  not  accept.  And  so,  in  order  to  escape  the  censure 
of  the  professors  which  now  began  to  descend  upon  him,  he  informs 
us  that  he  "  determined  to  /ippear  to  believe  everything,  but  in  his 
heart  to  receive  only  that  which  he  saw  was  clearly  in  accordance 
with  the  Word  of  God."  As  wa*to  be  expected,  the  peace  resulting 
from  such  a  compromise  was  as  hollow  and  delusive  as  it  was  imscrip- 
tural  and  dangerous.  He  was  able  to  present  a  calm  exterior ;  but 
that  was  all.  His  soul  was  like  the  ship  in  which  Paul  ^«a  b^\s% 
conveyed  to  Rome,  tosaed  m  the  darkneaa  ct  inglb^,  V\\\v  ^  Ivmsraai 
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tempest,  while  he  looked  anxioudy  for  the  break  of  day.  In  this 
painful  condition  he  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  striTiDg  to 
effect  a  compromise  between  God  and  the  devil,  and  submitting  to  the 
physical  sufferings  and  indignities  inflicted  upon  him  as  best  he  mig^ 
In  1857,  having  completed  his  curriculum  at  the  college  of  Albaaados, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Valencia,  and  after  a  few  weeks  was  removed  to 
Gandia  as  a  Professor.  After  spending  a  year  in  his  new  sphere  of 
labour,  he  was  again  transferred  to  Valencia,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing and  directing  a  school  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Ordo  Ckri- 
corium,  Regularium  Pauperium  Matris  dei  Sckolartum  Piarw/L 
From  Valencia,  however,  he  was  soon  removed  back  to  Gandia,  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  town,  who  appreciated  htB 
excellencies  as  a  Professor.  In  the  following  year,  September  18, 
1858,  being  then  tweuty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  ordained  a  sub-deacon 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  and  on  the  16th  March,  1861,  he  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Seigobe.  And  now  that  he  has 
nearly  reached  the  simmiit  of  his  youthful  ambition,  and  is  about  to 
become  an  ecclesiastic  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  we  have 
seen  the  distraction  which  has  hitherto  been  such  a  source  of  dir 
quietude  to  his  mind,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  what  he  thinks 
of  the  Church  which  is  dragging  him  helplessly  at  its  chariot  wheels. 
"  During  this  time  " — ^the  time  to  which  we  have  just  been  referring 
— says  he,  *'  I  underwent  a  radical  change.  My  successive  reading 
of  the  Bible,  and  careful  observation  of  the  practices  of  the  Church, 
comparing  the  simplicity  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  complicati<m 
of  doctrines  and  want  of  gentleness  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ocmvinoed 
me  she  had  lost  the  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.  As  my  fiuth  in 
Scripture  doctrines  increased,  my  incredulity  in  the  bulls  invented  by 
the  Popes  augmented.  Ecclesiastical  histoiy,  the  histoiy  of  the  Popes, 
the  history  of  the  inquisition,  sufficed  to  show  me  that  the  Church  to 
which  I  belonged  was  only  Christian  in  name — in  fact,  a  Chur^ 
whose  councils  condemned  one  another,  whose  Popes  excommunicated 
one  another,  and  suborned  the  people  to  sedition,  that  they  mi^t 
gain  the  triple  crown,  committing  greater  iniquities  than  even  those 
perpetrated  by  the  worst  of  pagan  emperors,  and  all  this  under  the 
pretext  of  holy  inspiration,  whose  ministers  organised  secret  tribunals, 
and  condemned  to  flames  thousands  of  those  who  preferred  holding 
Jesus  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith,  and  looking  to  Him  as 
their  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  to  believing  in  Popish  blasphemy 
and  heresy — a  Church,  indeed,  which,  to  sustain  itself,  must  employ 
cruelty  and  persecution,  and  forgetting  or  despising  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  like  Mahomet,  use  no  other  argument  than  the  sword, 
and  which  cannot  be  called  CYa\«k^\tov,>ftfir««^«t  \asv.^\\.\sMK^\s^^^Q«^ 
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tioally  inyoke  the  name  of  Christ.  I  saw  also  that  the  Church  was 
giyen  over  to  the  groesest  idolatiy ;  and  that  although  her  theologians 
distinguished  worship  into  latria,  didiay  and  hyperdidia^  these  distinc- 
tions were  unknown  to  the  masses,  who  blindly  prostrate  themseWes 
before  images,  placing  in  them  a  vain  confidence,  induced  by  the 
preaching  of  the  priests."  Would  that  British  Protestants  would 
listen  to  these  weighty  words.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  Cabrera 
received  in  Dec^nber,  1861,  orders  from  his  superior  to  proceed  to 
Valencia,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ordination  as  a  presbyter.  From 
this  step  he  recoiled  with  instinctive  horror.  What  would,  under 
other  circimistances,  have  been  a  source  of  holy  delight  to  him,  seemed 
now  to  be  a  piece  of  heaven-daring  impiety.  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  his  superior  begging  delay,  as  his  mind  had  been  so  much  occupied 
with  teaching  and  other  matters  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient  time 
to  consider  the  weighty  obligations  which  would  devolve  upon  him  by 
such  a  solemn  transaction.  The  superior  granted  his  request,  while 
reprimanding  him  for  his  disobedience.  The  respite  thus  granted 
was,  to  Cabrera,  a  season  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  He  sought  relief 
and  direction  firom  Him  whose  name  is  Counsellor ;  and,  having  cast 
himself  imreservedly  over  upon  Christ  for  light  and  guidance,  he 
proceeded  to  Valencia,  where,  on  the  15th  March,  1862,  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  by  the  Archbishop. 

After  this  important  step  he  found  his  difficulties  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing,  while  personal  danger  was  looming  in  the  distance 
more  menacingly  than  ever.  He  felt  that,  with  his  present  convic- 
tions, he  could  not  preach  the  dogmas  of  Rome.  He  could  willingly 
have  either  written  or  preached  against  them ;  but  he  knew  that  were 
he  to  make  the  attempt,  he  would  speedily  have  found  himself  in 
a  State  prison.  The  cruelties  which  were  then  being  inflicted  upon 
Alhama,  Matamoras,  and  others,  afforded  him  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  kind  of  treatment  he  might  expect  to  receive.  In  his  bewilder- 
ment and  doubt  he  had  recourse  to  the  Scriptures.  He  also  read 
much  of  Protestant  works  and  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
Its  history  and  doctrines  had  often  been  discussed  in  the  classes  of 
the  Pious  schools,  but  so  terribly  misrepresented  and  caricatured  that 
the  very  thought  of  such  doctrines  filled  him  with  dismay.  Now 
however,  he  read  systematically  about  the  Reformed  Church,  whose 
doctrines,  so  far  as  he  knew  them,  he  behoved  to  be  Scriptural  But 
this  condition  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  vacillation  was  now  to  cease. 
He  had  been  labouring  long  enough  in  this  slough  of  despond,  and 
once  more  God  comes  mysteriously,  but  seasonably,  to  his  idief^ 
raising  him  out  of  the  horrible  pit  and  xnSatj  tliij, 
feet  upon  a  rock.    Cabrera  shall  rdnto  4 
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"  One  day,"  he  informs  us,  ''  in  the  school,  I  obseired  a  book  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  my  pupils,  the  covers  of  which  led  me  to  think  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  school.  I  took  it  from  the  boy,  and  found  it  was  a 
"XIatechism  for  Children,"  published  by  the  New  York  Religioas 
Tract  Society.  My  joy  was  great  at  finding  a  real  Protestant  hwk^ 
for  now,  thought  I,  an  opportunity  occurs  for  judging  of  the  doctrines 
of  Protestantism^  and  seeing  them  without  disfigurement.  The  hiher 
of  the  boy  said  he  had  received  it  from  some  foreign  sailors,  and  seeing 
it  was  for  children  he  gave  it  to  his  son.  This  book,  although  consi- 
dered very  prejudicial  to  a  child,  was  to  me  a  great  blessing,  for  I 
found  the  doctrines  it  contained  fully  accorded  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  were  exactly  those  I  firmly  believed.  From  that  instant  I  deter- 
mined to  embrace  the  Reformed  Church,  and  disposed  things  accord- 
ingly." 

Who  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  concatenation  of 
circumstances  there  displayed,  and  by  which  a  gracious  and  all- 
disposing  Providence  brought  light  and  liberty  to  His  servant.  The 
unknown  foreign  sailors  became  possessed  of  a  child's  catechism,  who 
knows  in  how  casual  and  accidental  a  manner.  They  in  turn  gave  it 
to  the  boy,  who  unwittingly  took  it  with  him  to  school,  and  produced 
it  in  the  class,  where  its  unfamiliar  cover  arrested  the  attention  of 
Cabrera.  This  little  boy  was  thus  made  the  messenger  of  peace  to  a 
troubled  soul,  and  made  to  determine  the  tiuning  point  in  the  history 
of  this  eminent  man.  His  eye  was  now  able  to  distinguish  clearly 
the  goal  which  he  must  reach,  and  he  saw,  too,  the  way  that  was  to 
lead  him  to  it.  He  was  neither  ignorant  of,  nor  insensible  to,  the 
dangers,  perhaps  sufferings,  which  he  must  encounter.  He  must  be 
prepared  for  the  rupture  of  the  tenderest  ties  of  affection  and  kindred. 
He  must  reckon  upon  a  life  of  exile  from  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
present  means  of  subsistence  he  must  also  abandon,  and  be  prepared 
for  infamy  instead  of  honour  irom  former  Mends,  and  his  very  name 
cast  out  as  evil.  Nor  was  this  all.  What  of  these  terrible  vows 
which  he  had  taken,  and  which  now  stood  like  so  many  menacing 
giants  in  his  way.  "  At  this  period,"  he  informs  us,  "  I  suffered  a 
terrible  struggle,  and  should  never  have  come  out  of  it  victorious 
had  I  not  gone  again  to  the  Scriptures  for  comfort."  His  views  of 
truth  and  duty  now  became  clearer  and  clearer.  He  saw  that  the 
vows  he  had  taken  were  mere  vain  exteriors  dressed  in  great  appear 
ances,  and  judged  that  if  the  Popes  had  the  faculty  of  dispensing 
with  the  cloister,  this  faculty  should  be  more  properly  his  who  has 
the  desire  to  give  up  the  cloister.  He  had  now  resolved  to  leave 
Spain  if  at  all  possible,  and  looked  instinctively  to  the  free  soil  of 
Britain.     His  hopes  from  EiO^QiSi^,  \io^«>iet,  ^^x^  ^ooii&s^  \i5k  ^aar 
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ftppointment,  or  rather  England  was  not  the  sphere  which  God  had 
alloted  to  him.  But  though  British  soil  was  not  destined  to  provide 
a  home  for  him,  he  was  at  least  destined  to  find  protection  under  the 
British  flag.  Having  obtained  "  license  "  from  his  superior  to  travel 
in  the  provinces,  and  being  supplied  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  he 
set  out  like  Abraham  of  old,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.  So  as  to 
avoid  recognition  he  changed  his  habits  for  those  of  a  conmion  citizen, 
while  his  shaven  head  was  covered  with  a  wig.  Oh  the  11th  August, 
1863,  he  arrived  in  Gibralter  a  free  man.  On  his  arrival  he  at  once 
associated  himself  with  the  Spanish  Protestants  there.  His  experience 
at  this  time  he  thus  touchingly  relates  : — "  How  delightful  it  was  to 
me  that  night  to  find  myself  in  a  congregation  of  Spanish  Christians, 
full  of  faith,  though  just  out  of  prison.  My  heart  was  filled  with 
happiness,  and  I  shed  tears  of  joy  at  finding  myself  at  complete 
liberty.  There  I  knelt  down,  and,  unknown  to  any  one  in  the  chapel, 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  having  brought  me  out  of  Babylon,  and  sought 
grace  and  strength  that  I  might  be  ready  to  suffer  all  things  in  His 
cause,  like  those  by  whom  I  was  surroimded,  even  as  Jesus  Christ  had 
suffered  for  us.  Of  myself  I  felt  weak,  but  in  Christ  I  was  strong, 
and  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  shed  upon  my  soul  the  blessings  of  the 
Comforter,  answering  my  prayers  far  more  fully  than  I  had  been  able 
even  to  ask  or  think.''  Here  he  set  to  work  in  earnest  The  pent-up 
powers  and  aspirations  of  his  soul  now  found  unrestrained  vent. 
Besides  teaching,  as  a  mode  of  subsistence,  he  engaged  actively  and 
zealously  in  preaching  to  his  countrymen,  circulating  the  Scriptures 
and  evangelical  books,  and  carrying  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  former  friends  and  acquaintances  throughout  the  Peninsula,  on 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Here  he  continued  till  the  provi- 
dential and  seasonable  revolution  in  September,  1 868,  which  overthrew 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  established  religious  liberty  in  Spain.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  that  on  the  earliest  opportimity  Cabrera  formed 
one  of  a  deputation  who  waited  upon  General  Prim,  asking  permission 
to  return  to  Spain  on  the  ground  of  the  religious  liberty  which  had 
been  declared,  and  how  Prim  directed  him  to  go  where  he  pleased 
throughout  Spain,  and  take  with  him  an  unshackled  Bible.  His 
subsequent  career  has  been  presented  in  a  general  way  to  our  readers 
already,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here.  We  con- 
clude this  sketch  by  merely  remarking  that  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Cabrera  is 
now  the  pastor  of  a  flourishing  congregation  of  Protestants  in  Seville, 
and  without  disparagement  to  his  fellow-labourers,  seems  to  be  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  whole  of  that  mighty  movement  which  is  now 
agitating  and  revolutionizing  the  religious  life  of  Spain. 
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COPIES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COVENANT  OF  SCOTLAND, 

THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND   COVENANT,  AND  OF 

THE  BOND  HITHERTO  USED  BY  SECEDERS  IN   THE 

RENOVATION   OF  OUR  PUBLIC  NATIONAL   COVENANTS; 

WITH   A   FEW  EXPLANATORY   NOTES. 
(Coniinutd  from  Pagt  53S.) 


THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT, 
Fw  Reformation  and  Defence  qf  Religion^  the  honour  and  happinem  of  tte  Kii^ 
and  the  peace  and  safety  qf  the  three  kingdoms  qf  SeoUand,  England,  and  Irt^ 
land ;  agreed  upon  by  Commiseioners  from  the  ParUameni  and  Amembty  qf 
Divines  in  England^  with  Commissioners  qfthe  Convention  qf  EidateB  and  General 
Assembly  in  Scotland  ;  approven  by  the  Qtneral  Assembly  of  the  Church  qf  Scot- 
land, and  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  Assembly  qf  Divines  m  England, 
and  taken  and  subscribed  by  them,  anno  1643;  and  (hereqfter,  by  the  scad 
authority,  taken  and  subscribed  by  all  ranks  in  SeoUand  and  England  the  same 
year  ;  and  ratified  by  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  SeoUand,  anno  1644;  and  again 
renewed  in  Scotland,  with  an  acknowledginent  qf  sins,  and  engagement  to  dutici, 
by  all  ranks,  anno  1648,  and  by  the  Parliament  1649 ;  and  taken  and  sub- 
scribed by  King  Charles  II  at  Spey,  June  23<i,  1650,  and  at  Scoon,  January 
Isl,  1651. 

We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentlemen,  citizens,  boigesses, 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  commons  of  all  sorts^  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  by  the  providence  of  God,  living 
under  one  king,  and  being  of  one  reformed  religion,  having  bef<»« 
our  eyes  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour  and  happiness  of  the 
King's  majesty  and  his  posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety, 
and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every  one's  private  condition  is 
included ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  con- 
spiracies, attempts,  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God  against  the 
true  religion  and  professors  thereof  in  all  places,  especially  in  these 
three  kingdoms,  ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion;  and  how 
much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption  are  of  late,  and  at  this  time, 
increased  and  exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  state  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  state  of  the  Church  and  king, 
dom  of  England,  and  the  detngerous  estate  of  the  Church  and  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies ;  we  have  now  at  last 
(after  other  means  of  supplicatiou,  remonstrance,  protestations,  and 
sufferings),  for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion  from 
utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the  commendable  practice  of 
these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in 
other  nations,  after  mature  deAiVyeT^Vion,  x^'^n^^  ^\A  ^^\j^\s£ii^  to 
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enter  into  a  mutual  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  wherein  we 
all  subecribe,  and  eaoh  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands  lifted  up 
to  THB  Most  High  God,  do  swear — 

I.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  constantly,  through  the  grace 
of  God,  endeavour,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  wor- 
ship, discipline,  and  government,  against  our  common  enemies ;  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word 
of  Crod,  and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  Churches :  and  shall 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  .the  three  kingdoms  to 
the  nearest  conjimction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  Confession  of 
Faith,  Form  of  Church  government.  Directory  for  worship  and  cate- 
chising— ^that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren,  live 
in  faith  and  love,  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
us.* 

II.  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons, 
endeavour  the  extirpation  t  of  Popery,  Prelacy  (that  is,  church  govern- 
ment by  archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  commissaries, 
deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other  ecclesiastical 
officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism, 
profaneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  foimd  to  be  contraiy  to  soimd 
doctrine  and  the  power  of  godliness — lest  we  partake  in  other  men's 
sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  receive  of  their  plagues — and  that 
the  Lord  may  be  one,  and  His  name  one,  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

*  In  this  article  our  covenanting  anoeston  engaged  to  endeavour  the  preservation 
of  the  reformed  religion  attained  to  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  promote  the 
same  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  that 
the  Churches  in  the  three  kingdoms  might  be  brought  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  solemn  engagement, 
that  The  Confession  of  Faith,  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  Form  of  Presbyterial 
Church  Ooremment,  and  Directory  for  the  PuUie  Worship  of  Ood,  were  agreed  upon 
by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  with  Commissioners  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  that,  in  a  joint  adherence  to  these,  the  whole  people  in  the  three  king- 
doms might  be  united  in  one  religious  profession,  and  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace. 

t  It  need  alarm  nobody,  that  the  word  extirpation  is  here  used,  although  some 
unfriendly  i>ersons  have  made  a  noise  about  it,  and  affixed  a  meaning  to  it  which 
was  never  intended,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Covenant,  and  of  the  memoiy  of  the 
Covenanters.  The  word  is  reaUy  a  Bible  word,  as  may  be  seen  by  reading  Matt.  xv. 
13.  And  the  extirpation  spoken  of  is  not  of  men,  but  of  evils ;  not  of  popes  and 
prelates,  but  of  Popeiy  and  Prelacy ;  and  not  by  fire  and  sword,  but  by  such  means 
as  eveiy  one  may  use,  in  his  place  and  station,  according  to  the  Word  of  Grod.  The 
compilers  and  first  swearers  of  that  Solemn  Covenant  declared,  **  that  no  man  was 
thereby  bound  to  o£Fer  any  violence  to  their  {Arsons,  but  only  in  his  place  and  caU- 
ing  to  endeavour  their  extirpation  in  a  lawful  way.**  "  So,'*  as  a  rev.  frthar  i*  *^^^ 
Seoemon  once  wrote,  '*  it  would  mean  no  more,  but  to  ihiillih  ^ 
draw  all  legBl  support  snd  enooonigement  from  it,** 
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III.  We  shall,  with  the  same  amcerity,  reality,  and  constaiicj,  in 
our  several  vocations,  endeavour,  with  our  estates  and  lives,  mutoiUy 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdoms;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Kingfs 
Majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the 
true  religion,  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms — that  the  world  may  beir 
witness  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we  have  no 
thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his  Majesty's  just  power  and 
greatness. 

IV.  We  shall  also,  with  all  faithfulness,  endeavour  the  discovery 
of  all  such  as  have  been,  or  shall  be,  incendiaries,  malignanta,  or  eTfl 
instruments,  by  hindering  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing  the 
King  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from  another,  or  making 
any  faction  or  parties  among  the  people,  contrary  to  this  League  and 
Covenant — that  they  may  be  brought  to  public  trial,  and  receive 
condign  punishment,  as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall  require  or 
deserve,  or  the  supreme  judicatories  of  the  kingdoms  respectively,  or 
others  having  power  from  them  for  that  effect,  shaU  judge  ood- 
venient.* 

V.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between  these 
kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is  by  the  good 

*  In  order  to  perceiYe  the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  this  article  of  the  Solann 
League,  it  is  proper  to  consider — That,  for  a  course  of  years  before  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  framed  and  sworn,  there  had  been  a  nameztnu  party  in 
these  kingdoms,  who,  under  a  pretence  of  an  uncommon  r^^ard  to  the  Church  of 
England,  had  introduced  a  number  of  innovations  into  the  Church ;  and  impoaed 
them  by  heavy  civil  penalties  on  the  consciences  of  their  brethren :  And  who,  under 
a  deceitful  cloak  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  encouraged  and  supported  a  moat  aibitmy 
and  illegal  government,  till  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  three  kingdoma  were  alnuMt 
wholly  overturned. 

By  these  measures,  they  raised  an  almost  irreconcilable  jarring  between  the  King 
and  his  best  subjects ;  as  also,  between  one  part  of  his  subjects  and  another — espe- 
cially between  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  These,  and  no  other,  were 
the  persons  whom  our  ancestors  engaged  to  bring  to  condign  puniahment.  And 
though  these  incendiaries  were  the  King's  peculiar  favourites,  a  bringing  them  to 
condign  punishment  was  nowise  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  his  Majesty.  Th^ 
were  enemies  to  their  King  and  country,  and  as  such  deserved  to  be  puniahed.  Ni^, 
it  was  an  essential  part  of  true  loyalty  to  bring  them  to  punishment,  Prov.  xxt.  & 
**  Take  away  the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  shaU  be  estaUialied  In 
righteousness.*'  Tlie  plain  case  was,  our  ancestors  were  under  a  neoesntyr  to  enttr 
into  a  mutual  League  and  Covenant  for  that  purpose.  Their  religion  and  libeitiM 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  overturned  ;  and,  without  associating  themaelvM  t(h 
gether,  they  were  not  able  to  defend  them.  This  then  was  the  only  remedgr  kA 
them  against  utter  ruin.  And  this  they  declare  in  the  preamble  of  the 
League,  as  may  be  seen  above.  Now,  supposing  a  people  to  be  in  like  ehmoBMlliM 
with  them,  the  same  duties  must  certainly  be  incumbent  on  them.  TUm  It. 
certain,  as  that  it  is  every  one's  duty  to  use  his  utmost  endeavrnm  ISor  ik^ ; 
aervation  of  what  ought  to  be  dearer  to  him  than  hia  life — erm  hli 
Ubarty.    See  Present  Duty,  p.  7^. 
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pTOTidence  of  God  granted  to  us,  hath  been  lately  concluded  and 
settled  by  both  Parliaments — we  shall  each  one  of  us,  according  to 
our  place  and  interest,  endeavour  that  they  remain  ooxyoined  in  a 
firm  peace  and  union  to  all  posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done 
upon  the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing article. 

YI.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places  and  callings,  in  this 
common  cause  of  religion,  liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  assist 
and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into  this  League  and  CoTcnant,  in  the 
maintaining  and  pursuing  thereof;  and  shall  not  suffer  ourselves^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  persuasion,  or 
terror,  to  be  divided  and  withdrawn  fix>m  this  blessed  union  and  con- 
junction, whether  to  make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  to  give 
ourselves  up  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in  this  cause, 
which  so  much  concemeth  the  glory  of  Grod,  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  honour  of  the  King ;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our  lives,  zealously 
and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all  oppositions,  and  promote 
the  same  according  to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and  impediments 
whatsover ;  and,  what  we  are  not  able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  over- 
come, we  shall  reveal  and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  pre- 
vented or  removed :  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  Qod. 

And,  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty  of  many  sins  and  provoca- 
tions against  God  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our 
present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof;  we  profess  and 
declare  before  God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled 
for  our  own  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially  that 
we  have  not,  as  we  ought,  valued  the  inestimable  benefit  of  the 
Grospel ;  that  we  have  not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power  thereof; 
and  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Christ  in  our  hearts, 
nor  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  in  our  lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other 
sins  and  transgressions,  so  much  aboimding  amongst  us ;  and  our 
true  and  imfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavour  for  ourselves  and 
all  others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each 
one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  that 
the  Lord  may  turn  away  His  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and 
establish  these  Churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth  and  peace.  And 
this  Covenant  we  make  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  searcher 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform  the  same,  as  we  shall 
answer  at  that  great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
doMd  ;  fliOit  Jiailld&lMWlriung  the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  His 
'W'  '^  hifisa  oar  desires  and  proceedings 

M  and  w£8tj  \A  B^  "^^^^^ 
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and  encouragement  to  other  Christian  ChnrcheB,  groaning  nnder,  or 
in  danger  of,  the  yoke  of  anti-Christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  Mine, 
or  like  association  and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  enlargemaii 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesiis  Christy  and  the  peace  and  tranqnilli^  of 
Christian  kingdoms  and  commonwealthB. 


1 


THE  BOND;  OB,  ENQAGEMENT  UNTO  DUTUCS^ 
USED  BT  SEGEDEBS,  IN  THE  RENOVATION  OF  OUB  80LEICN 

NATIONAL  OOVENANTS. 

We  all,  and  every  one  of  us,  though  sensible  of  the  deceitfdlneflB  tod 
unbelief  of  our  own  hearts,  and  however  frequently  perplexed  with 
doubts  and  fears  anent  our  actual  believing ;  yet  desiring  to  essay  in 
the  Lord's  strength,  and,  in  obedience  to  His  command,  to  glorify  God, 
by  believing  His  word  of  grace  contained  in  His  covenant  of  promise, 
to  devote  ourselves  unto  the  Lord  in  a  covenant  of  duty :  We  do,  with 
our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most  High  God,  hereby  profess,  and  before 
God,  angels  and  men,  solemnly  declare.  That,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  His  grace  given  unto  us,  we  do» 
with  our  whole  hearts,  take  hold  of  the  Lobd  Jesus  Chbdst,  as  the 
only  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  His  righteousness  as  the  only  founda- 
tion of  our  access  to  and  acceptance  with  God ;  His  covenant  of  free 
and  rich  promises  as  our  only  charter  for  the  heavenly  inheritance; 
His  Word  for  our  perfect  and  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice ;  Kb 
Spirit  for  our  only  guide  to  lead  us  into  all  truth  revealed  in  His 
holy  Word,  unto  which  nothing  at  any  time  is  to  be  added,  whether 
by  new  revelations  of  the  Spirit  or  traditions  of  men.  We  avouch 
the  Lord  to  be  Our  God  ;  and,  in  the  strength  of  His  promise  and 
grace,  toe  promise  and  swear,  by  the  Great  Name  of  the  Lord  oub 
God,  that  we  shall  walk  in  His  way,  keep  His  judgments  and  wat- 
mandments,  and  hearken  to  His  voice :  And  particularly  that  we 
shall,  by  the  Lord's  grace,  continue  and  abide  in  the  profession,  fiith, 
and  obedience,  of  the  foresaid  true  reformed  religion,*  in  doctrine, 
worship,  Presbyterial  Church  government  and  discipline;  and  that 
we  shall,  according  to  our  several  stations,  places,  and  callings^  oon- 

*  By  the  true  r^ormed  rdiffion  is  meant,  that  holy  religion  contained  si  laife  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  flnmmed  up  in  our  subordinate  Standards.  We  promiae  to 
adhere  to  the  whole  doctrine  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Flaith,  with 
the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  they  were  received  and  approved  hj  tbs 
Church  of  Scotland ;  to  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  instituted  worship,  whioh  is 
laid  down  from  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Directory  for  Public  Worship ;  to  Presby- 
terial Church  government  and  discipline,  whioh  is  proved  from  the  Word  of  God  in 
the  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church  Government  and  Ordination  of  IGniaten.  We 
pronuse  to  adhere  to  these,  as  they  are  asserted  and  vindicated  in  the  Judioial  Act 
and  Testimony,  emitted  by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  in  oppontion  to  the  maaj 
iefeetiouB  bom  them  in  ionaex  ttod.  'si^bkb^  \^«a« 
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tend  and  testify  against  all  contrary  evils,  errors,  and  corruptions ; 
particularly  Popery,  Prelacy,  Deism,  Arianism,  Arminiauism,  and 
every  error  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  grace;  as  also  Independency, 
Latitudinarian  tenets,*  and  the  other  evils  named  in  the  above  con- 
fession of  sins. 

*  The  errors  and  oormptionB  here  mentioned  are  what  no  ■erioiui  and  well  informed 
Presbyterian  can  have  any  scruple  to  abjure. 

For  a  brief  view  of  Popery  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  enumeration  of  the  erron 
and  abominations  thereof  in  the  National  Ck>venant  (above  inserted),  with  the  notes 
subjoined. 

Frdacy,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is  included  in  Popery,  is  explained  in  the  II 
article  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  meaning  church  government  by  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  all 
other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  09  that  hierarchy.  Such  a  form  of  government 
is  without  any  foundation  in  the  Word  of  Qod.  Archbishops,  in  a  state  of  superiority 
to  bishops ;  bishops  in  a  state  of  superiority  to  teaching  presbyters,  with  the  sole 
power  of  ordination  and  government,  but  without  any  proper  pastoral  charge  at  all ; 
lay  chancellors,  who  are  not  pretended  to  be  church  officers,  yet  having  power  and 
authority  to  inflict  the  highest  censures  o^the  Church— even  to  exoonmmnioate  and 
absolve ;  deans  and  archdeacons,  with  no  small  degree  of  authority  over  teaching 
presbyters;  pastors  of  congregations,  without  any  proper  authority  to  rule  or  to 
exercise  discipline  in  them,  even  to  exclude  the  most  flagitious  infidel  from  the  holy 
sacrament :  aU  this  is  surely  a  form  of  government  absolutely  imknown  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prelacy  is  likewise  to  be  understood  as  comprehending  a  vast  variety 
of  superstitious  rites,  ceremonies,  and  corruptions  in  divine  worship,  the  most  of 
which  owe  their  origin  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Antichrist,  but  have  no  place 
in  the  Word  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  these  belong  what  has  been  called  the  Jive  arUdet 
of  Perth,  from  their  having  been  enacted  by  a  corrupt  Assembly  which  met  at  Perth 
in  the  year  1618.  These  articles  were — 1.  Kneelrog  at  the  Sacrament  of  our  Lord's 
Supper ;  2.  Private  Baptism ;  3.  A  private  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Supper  to  i>er8on8  long  sick  or  dying ;  4.  Confirmation  of  children  by  the  imposition 
of  the  bishop's  hands ;  5.  The  observation  of  holy  days,  in  commemoration  of  our 
Lord's  birth,  passion,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  sending  down  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Deism  is  the  denial  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  Deists  maintain 
that  the  light  of  natural  reason  is  sufficient  to  guide  men  to  happiness,  without  any 
supernatural  revelation. 

ArianitM  means  the  denial  of  the  true  and  supreme  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Arminianism  is  a  system  of  complicated  error,  and  is  totally  eversive  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  It  has  been  reduced  to  five  principal  articles : — L  Armimans  deny  the 
doctrine  of  the  free,  absolute,  and  particular  election  of  any  of  mankind  unto  eternal 
life.  2.  They  maintain  that  man,  even  in  his  fallen  estate,  has  a  freedom  of  will  to 
do  that  which  is  spiritually  good.  3.  They  deny  that  the  grace  of  God  is  necessary 
to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  and  maintain  that  men  can  and  may  comply  with  God's 
will  and  obey  His  call  as  they  please.  4.  They  maintain  that  Christ  died  for  all 
mankind,  even  for  multitudes  who  are  left  to  reject  Him  by  unbelief,  and  so  perish. 
5.  13iey  deny  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  in  a  state  of  grace,  maintaining  that 
persons,  who  are  real  saints,  may  faU  totally  and  finally  away. 

Independency  strikes  against  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Independents 
maintain,  that  the  keys  of  government  and  discipline  are  lodged  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  and,  consequently,  that  eveiy  particular  congregation  is  a  distinct  and 
independent  church,  having  aU  power  of  order  and  jurisdiction  within  itself,  so  as  no 
way  to  depend  upon  or  be  subjected  unto  any  eodesiftitioal  judiofttory  without  itself « 

LaAiltudinarian  tenets  are  such  af  theie »— ThaA  nottil&tliW^  ^  wi^  «tedsQ^«ii^ 
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In  like  manner,  toe  promise  and  swear,  that  by  all  means  whidi  tre 
lawM  and  warrantable  for  us  according  to  the  Word  of  Qod,the 
approven  and  received  standards  of  this  Church,  and  our  known  prin- 
ciples, we  shall,  in  our  several  stations  and  callings,  endeavour  the 
reformation  of  religion  in  England  and  Ireland,  in  doctrine,  wonhipy 
discipline,  and  government,  according  to  the  Word  of  God ;  and  to 
promote  and  advance  our  covenanted  conjunction  and  unifonni^  in 
religion.  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  Form  of  Church  Gkrvem- 
ment  and  Directory  for  Worship,  as  these  were  received  by  this  Chmth. 

And,  in  regard  we  are  taught  by  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  bound  bj 
our  Covenants,  National  and  Solenm  League,  to  live  together  in  the 
fear  of  Qod,  and  in  love  one  to  another,  and  to  encourage  one  another 
in  the  work  and  cause  of  the  Lord ;  and  that,  denying  all  ungodlinen 
and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  ri^teoualyy  and  godly,  in 
this  present  world :  Therefore,  in  a  dependence  on  the  Lord's  graee 
and  strength,  we,  in  the  same  manner,  do  promise  and  swear,  Thtt 
we  shall,  in  our  several  places  and  callings,  encourage  and  strengthea 
one  anothers  hands,  in  pursuing  the  end  and  design  of  this  our  solemn 
oath  and  covenant ;  and  that  we  shall  endeavour  a  life  and  oonverBS- 
tion  beccHuing  the  gospel  of  Christ :  And  that,  in  our  personal  oallingB 
and  particular  families,  we  shall  study  to  be  good  examples  to  one 
another  of  godliness  and  righteousness,  and  of  every  duty  that  we  owe 
to  God  and  man ;  and  that  we  shall  not  give  up  ourselves  to  a  detest- 
able indififerency  and  neutrality  in  the  cause  of  Gkxi ;  but,  denying 
ourselves  and  our  own  things,  we  shall,  above  all  things,  seek  the 
honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  His  cause  and  people;  and  that, 
through  grace,  forsaking  the  counsels  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not 
leaning  upon  carnal  confidences,  we  shall  endeavour  to  depend  upon 
the  Lord,  to  walk  by  the  rule  of  His  Word,  and  to  hearken  to  Hii 
voice  by  His  servants,  in  all  which  professing  our  own  weakness,  we 
earnestly  pray  to  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  Mercies,  through  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  to  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  to  enable  us,  by  the  power 
of  His  Holt  Spirit,  that  we  may  do  our  duty,  unto  the  praise  of  His 
grace  in  the  Churches.     Amen, 

necossaxy  to  salyation  ought  to  be  made  a  term  of  ohtirch  oommvnioii :  Thftt  dlffsr 
ence  in  judgment  about  the  non-essentialB  of  Chiiitianity  needs  not  bindor  penom 
from  coalescing  and  continuing  together  in  one  church  communion :  That  oommimioB 
is  to  be  held  with  all  that  we  can  charitably  suppose  to  be  sincere  OhristiaiiBy  tirvk 
though  some  of  their  principles  and  practices  are  manifestly  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
Christ's  house — even  although  they  are  Episcopals  or  Independents :  Tlukt  On- 
fessions  of  Faith,  as  tests  of  orthodoxy,  are  unwarrantable,  and  impositions  iqponoaB- 
science.   These,  and  the  like,  are  called  Latitudinarisn  tenets— that  is,  loose  prineifkL 
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SINNERS  OWNING  A  COVENANT  GOD.* 

"I  will  Bay  to  them  who  were  not  my  people,  Thou  art  my  people;  and  thtjf 

$haU  9ay,  Thou  art  my  Ood/^—'EioaM.  ii  23. 

Read  in  the  light  of  the  context,  these  words  seem  to  refer  to  the 
nation  of  Israel  only.  But  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Paul  quotes  them  as  having  a  more  comprehensive  reference. 
He  there  applies  them  to  the  "  vessels  of  mercy,"  who  are  "  called  " 
in  the  gospel  day,  ''  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Grentiles." 
The  reason  is  that,  in  the  gospel  day,  the  words  do  in  &ct  apply  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  alike,  as  descriptive  both  of  what  they  are  by 
nature  and  of  what  they  become  by  grace.  Of  the  one  and  of  the 
other,  it  is  true  that  they  are  not  the  people  of  God,  for  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jew  has  been  judicially  cast  out  of  the  peculiar  relation,  and  the 
heathen  Gentile  never  was  in  it  And  seeing  that  in  the  gospel 
church  "  the  middle  waU  of  partition  "  between  them  is  broken  down 
— seeing  that  now  "in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek" — 
both  are  comprehended  in  this  great  promise  of  mercy — "  I  will  say 
to  them  who  were  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my  people;  and  they 
shall  say,  Thou  art  my  God."        , 

These  words  foretell  the  formation  of  a  gracious  relation  between 
God  and  sinners,  and  the  mutual  acknowledgment  of  that  relation. 
On  His  side  He  shall  own  the  outcasts  as  His  people.  On  their  side 
they  shall  own  Him  as  their  God. 

The  relation  thus  owned,  however,  is  a  mutual  one.  "My  people" 
and  "  my  God "  are  corelates,  the  one  implying  and  including  the 
other.  And  though,  of  course,  God's  acknowledging  of  sinners  as  His 
people  is  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  their  acknowledging  of  Him  as 
their  God — though  the  one  acknowledgment  precedes  the  other,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  other,  and  is  the  language  of  Divinely  free  and 
sovereign  grace  to  which  the  other  is  only  the  response  of  creaturely 
&ith  and  duty — ^yet  as  our  illustration  of  the  one  would  so  far  antici- 
pate our  illustration  of  the  other,  and  as  we  have  not  time  to  illustrate 
both,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter,  and  endeavour  to  show 
what  is  implied  in  sinners  saying  to  Jehovah,  "  Thou  art  my  God." 

I.  Let  us  first,  however,  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  gracious 
relation  thus  acknowledged. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  it  is  a  new  covenant  relation.  Naturally,  as  is 
here  intimated,  we  are  "not "  the  people  of  God.  When  the  covenant 
which  He  made  with  us  in  Adam,  our  primal  root  and  representative, 
was  broken,  we  ceased  to  be  His  people  and  9)9 ^fffgBdifi.  htf  opr  Ood. 
We,  by  wilful  apostacy,  have  oaafe  Sfj^/Bj^l/IUK^^ 
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righteous  displeasure,  has  cast  us  off.  0\ir  carnal  ^pinds  are  enmity 
against  Him,  and  His  law  has  only  condemnation  and  death  for  lu. 
We  are  miserable  outcasts  from  our  Maker.  We  are  "  without  God 
in  the  world." 

But  He  has  made  a  covenant  with  His  Chosen :  and  in  that  new 
and  better  covenant  He  has  made  provision  that  the  gracious  relation 
so  fearfully  ruptured  shall  be  more  than  restored.  He  has  covenanted 
with  His  only  begotten  Son,  as  the  Head  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  oiur  outcast  race,  that  on  condition  of  His  assuming  their  natnre 
and  doing  all  His  will  in  their  redemption,  He  wUl,  in  a  very  special 
and  gracious  sense  be  a  God  to  Him,  and  in  the  same  special  and 
gracious  sense  be  a  God  to  them.  He  first  becomes  Christ^s  God  in 
covenant,  and  then  He  becomes  our  God  in  Christ,  as  Christ  intimated 
in  these  marvellous  words  which  He  left  us  when  about  to  leave  the 
world,  "  I  ascend  imto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God 
and  your  God." 

2.  In  this  new  covenant  relation,  as  willing  to  be  our  Crod  in 
Christ,  God  offers  Himself  to  us  unconditionally  and  individually  wi 
the  Gospel  It  was  such  an  offer  of  Himself  He  made  to  the  Israelites 
when,  from  the  summit  of  the  flaming  mount,  He  proclaimed  ''  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage."  It  was  God  in  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
we  learn  from  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  38)  who  there  announced  his  wiD- 
ingness  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham's  seed.  And  to  these  sinners, 
deeply  infected  as  they  were  soon  to  show,  with  the  idolatry  and 
moral  corruption  of  Egypt,  that  was  a  most  free  offer;  and  it  is 
expressed  in  absolute  and  unconditional  terms,  clogged  with  no  con- 
dition of  any  sort  whatever.  It  was  also  an  individual  offer,  made  to 
every  Israelite  in  the  camp  without  exception,  so  that  every  soul  in 
all  that  host,  the  vilest  and  most  abject  and  most  Egyptianized  in 
character  and  life,  was  warranted  as  much  as  Moses  and  Aaron,  to 
close  with  it,  and  on  the  ground  of  it  to  take  Jehovah  as  his  own 
personal  God.  Now,  hearers  of  the  gospel,  what  we  are  most  earnest 
you  should  realise  this  day  is,  that  God  is  making  to  each  one  of  you, 
through  Christ,  the  same  absolutely  free  and  gracious  offer  to  be 
yoiur  God,  which  He  made  to  these  emancipated  but  still  morally 
debased  slaves  whom  He  took  into  covenant  with  Himself  at  SinaL 
Only  with  this  great  difference,  that  He  is  making  it  not  frx>m  "  the 
moimt  that  might  be  touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  and  from 
blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest " — not  from  among  that  dark 
obsciu'ity  of  type,  and  rigour  of  ordinance  and  law  tending  to  bondage 
and  fear,  which  beset  the  revelation  of  covenant  mercy  and  love 
under  the  old  economy — -but  m  >ite  ^«w  «^^«x.  X^gts^.  fit  Sk^ 
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Son  of  RighteoaBnesSy  and  through  the  lips  of  ambassadors  whom 
He  has  sent  to  beseech  you  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  Him. 
You  are  not  now  standing  before  the  quaking  mount  where  he  made 
darkness  His  pavilion  :  you  are  standing  in  full  view  of  that  mount 
Calvary  where  Jesus  has  fulfilled  and  ratified  for  ever  the  condition 
of  the  everlasting  covenant  by  His  obedience  unto  the  death  for 
sinners  like  you ;  you  are  standing  in  full  view  of  that  radiant  mount 
Zion  where  Jesus  has  ascended,  and  where  he  is  continually  present* 
ing  the  blood  of  His  reconciling  sacrifice  as  the  new  and  living  way 
through  which  you  can  acceptably  draw  near  to  God  and  enter  into 
all  the  grace  of  His  covenant ;  and  how  should  this  encourage  you  to 
close  with  the  call  and  the  ofier  He  is  now  addressing  to  every  one  of 
you,  '*  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me  :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mercies  of  David."     (Isa.  Iv.  3.) 

3.  For,  be  it  remarked  further,  that  while  God  offers  Himself  in 
this  relation  to  all,  He  actually  gives  Himself  in  this  relation  to  those 
who  are  made  willing  hy  His  Spirit  to  close  with  the  offer  by  faith. 
This  highest  and  holiest  of  covenant  unions,  like  every  other  covenant 
tmion,  is  formed  by  mutual  consent.  True,  it  has  this  marvellous 
peculiarity,  that  God  in  His  superabounding  love  and  grace  is  sole 
Author  of  the  consent  on  both  sides,  not  merely  consenting  to  be 
ours,  but  working  in  us  by  His  own  Spirit  all  our^  consent  to  take 
Him.  Still,  while  faith  is  His  gift,  it  is  our  act,  and  it  is  only  when 
His  Spirit  makes  us  willing  to  claim  Him  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal 
and  appropriating  faith,  that  from  being  our  God  in  offer,  He  becomes 
our  God  in  sure  and  everlasting  possession. 

Thus  the  sons  of  the  stranger  are  said  to  "join  themselves  to  the 
Lord,"  in  the  way  of  "  taking  hold  of  His  covenant : "  in  doing  which 
they  first  take  hold  of  Christ  the  Surety  of  the  Covenant  with  the 
grasp  of  a  living  and  entire  faith  when  brought  near  them  in  the 
gospel ;  and  then,  in  and  through  Christ,  they  take  hold  of  the  God 
of  iiie  covenant,  and  enter  into  all  the  fulness  of  His  covenanted  love 
and  grace.  And  that  faith  is  the  instrument  on  our  part  of  bringing 
us  into  this  gracious  relation  to  God  is  very  plainly  taught  by  the 
apostle  when  he  says,  "  Is  He  the  God  of  the  Jews  only )  is  He  not  of 
the  Gentiles  also  1  Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also :  for  it  is  one  God  who 
ahaU  justify  the  circumcision  by  faith,  and  unciroumcision  through 
faith."     (Rom.  iii.  29,  30.) 

And  mark  how  fiedth  avails  to  bring  the  guiltiest  and  vilest  into  all 
the  good  and  blessedness  of  this  endearing  relation  to  Jehovah. 
Faithy  laying  hold  of  Christ,  unites  us  to  Him.     It  makes  us  so  vitaUj  . 
one  witii  Him  ibAt  we  participate  in  all  the  \)OXsnS!^i^iniAK^  ^"^ 
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righteofusness.  And,  having  Christ's  righteonaness  aa  our  own,  thsn 
is  no  more  any  legal  obstacle  to  keep  us  outcasts  from  God.  In 
Christy  ''the  Lord  our  Righteousness,"  we  stand  guiltless  and  aoquittsd 
before  Ckxl;  nay,  positively  and  faultlessly,  and  even  Divinely  righteous 
in  His  sight ;  possessed  of  all  that  righteousness  which  He  reqnirad 
and  has  accepted  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  of  the  covenant^  so 
that  He  is  as  infinitely  just  as  He  is  infinitely  gracious,  in  receiving 
us  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  and  fulfilling  to  us  the  promise  which 
comprehends  all  its  grace — *'  I  will  be  their  €rod,  and  they  shall  be 
my  people.*'  And  how  wonderful,  my  hearer,  to  think  that  to  you,  ai 
to  one  who  has  been  ''  stouthearted  and  far  from  rightoosness,"  God 
is  now  bringing  near  His  righteousness,  which  you  have  only  to  receive, 
as  freely  as  it  is  freely  ofiered,  to  have  a  full  title,  according  to  the 
stipiilations  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  not  to  His  richest  benefits 
merely,  but  to  Himself,  as  your  Grod  for  ever  and  ever. 

4.  For  observe  yet  again,  that  in  this  relation  God  gwes  ffimself  to 
believing  sinners  in  all  He  is  and  all  He  has.  ''He  is  not  ashamed  to 
be  called  their  Grod."  (Heb.  xi.  16.)  And  why  not  ashamed  to  be 
called  their  Qod^  It  is  because  He  acts  toward  them  with  a  Divine 
munificence  worthy  of  Himself,  glorifying  the  exceeding  riches  of  His 
grace  in  giving  them  not  this  or  that  kind  and  measure  of  good,  but 
in  giving  them  Himself,  the  Fountain  and  Centre  of  all  good,  making 
them — and  what  more  could  He  make  them  1 — "  heirs  of  Gkxl,  and 
joint-heirs  with  Christ." 

Think,  my  hearer,  of  the  inefiable  dignity  and  privilege  of  being 
able  to  say  of  Him  whom  angels  count  it  their  supreme  happiness  to 
adore.  He  is  my  God  ;  mine  in  all  His  essential  perfecti<m8 :  His 
wisdom  mine,  to  enlighten  and  guide  me ;  His  power  mine,  to  uphold 
and  protect  me ;  His  holiness  mine,  to  raise  me  to  walk  in  the  light 
as  He  is  in  the  light ;  His  justice  mine,  to  guard  me  as  one  of  CSirist's 
ransomed  ones,  and  to  guarantee  to  me  all  the  inheritance  He  has 
purchased  with  His  blood ;  His  truth  mine,  to  fulfil  to  me  every  word 
He  has  spoken  and  every  expectation  and  longing  His  Spirit  has 
wakened  within  me ;  His  love  mine,  to  delight  in  me  and  rejoice  over 
me  to  do  me  good ;  His  infinitude  mine,  to  be  the  measure  of  the  good 
and  the  blessedness  which  I  have  in  Him  ;  and  His  eternity  mine,  to 
be  the  duration  through  which  it  shall  all  be  enjoyed.  Mine  too  in 
the  personal  relations  of  Triune  Deity :  the  Eternal  Father  my  Father, 
whose  nature  I  partake,  whose  image  I  bear,  whose  fatherly  bounty 
anticipates  all  my  wants,  whose  fatherly  pity  enters  with  inconceiv- 
able tenderness  into  all  my  trials,  whose  fatherly  chastisement  will 
correct  and  cure  all  my  waywardness ;  the  EtemaJ  Son  my  Kiniyp^i^n^ 
Redeemer,  and  Elder  6ro\iheT^  «i!^i:Kx.v.Sxi!^  oxl  TCi^\3i^K!A^  ^^^u^ 
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mediatorial  offices  with  which  He  has  been  invested,  and  sharing  with 
me  the  dignity  and  wealth  of  that  heritage  of  the  First-bom  whieh 
He  has  in  the  fiamily  of  God ;  the  Eternal  Spirit  also  mine  to  be  mj 
Light,  my  Life,  my  Sanctifier,  my  Comforter,  the  Earnest  of  my 
inheritance^  the  Seal  of  my  soul  unto  the  day  of  eternal  redemption. 
Mine  too  He  is  in  all  His  commmiicable  fulness,  by  the  charts  of  that 
great  promise — "  All  things  are  your's ;  whether  Paul,  or  Apollos,  or 
Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things  to 
oome;  all  are  your's;  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's.  (1 
Cor.  iii.  22,  23.) 

Can  you  contemplate  this,  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light, 
without  exclaiming,  "  Happy  is  the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord  1" 
Does  it  not  seem  godlike— worthy  of  the  God  who  is  Love — thus  to 
offer  Himself  to  aliens  and  outcasts  like  you  1  And  can  you  do  Him 
the  awful  dishonour,  and  your  own  souls  the  suicidal  and  it  may  be 
irreparable  wrong,  of  refusing  the  offer)  Will  you  not  rather  take 
hold  of  His  covenant  and  say,  "  Thou  art  my  God  1" 

II.  This  brings  us  to  enquire,  in  the  second  place,  what  is  implied 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  relation  which  our  text  foretells  ) 

It  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  a  Divinely  wrought  acknowledgment. 
Neither  reason,  nor  conscience,  nor  moral  suasion,  though  that  was 
put  forth  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  will  persuade  the  soul  in  its 
natural  hatred  and  fear  and  Astrust  of  God  to  make  it.  It  is  the 
response  of  the  new-bom  nature  to  the  call  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi 
witiiin.  It  is  the  language  of  a  heart  in  which  the  Spirit  of  Adop- 
tion has  begun  to  cry  "  Abba,  Father." 

1.  It  implies  first  of  all,  the  believing  personal  acceptance  of  the  offer 
which  God  makes  of  Himself  to  sinners  indefinitely  and  individually 
in  the  Gospel.  The  sinner  has  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  his  alienated  and  outcast  condition ;  his  eyes  have  been 
opened,  moreover,  to  the  unspeakable  mercy  and  love  of  God  in  pro- 
viding for  the  restoration  of  such  guilty  and  lost  ones  as  he  is  through 
the  substitutionary  and  justice-satisfying  atonement  of  His  Son ;  and 
convinced  that  there  is  no  help  for  him  but  in  God,  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  in  God  the  fatherless  findeth  mercy,  and  made  willing  in 
the  day  of  God's  power,  he  makes  unconditional  acceptance  of  God's 
unconditional  offer  and  says  in  fully  consenting  faith,  **  Thou  art  my 
God." 

This  is  indeed  a  high  and  bold  claim  for  a  vile  worm  of  the  dust  to 
make.  To  claim  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  before  the 
blinding  splendours  of  whose  throne  holy  angels  cover  their  faces  and 
cry  evermore,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy," — the  God  fix)m  whom  w^  ba.^^ 
revolted,  an  all  wboae  perfeotions  we  have  wiX  VnfoaXA  dAdki<QntfaraX)«a^^ 
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whose  righteous  anger  and  curse  we  have  incurred — to  claim  Him  as 
cur  God  is  the  greatest  and  boldest  claim  that  creature  can  make. 
But  if  jou  shrink  to  make  the  claim,  jou  have  this  to  remove  your 
shrinking  and  your  fear,  even  that  Grod  Himself  invites  it ;  that  God 
Himself  says  to  you  in  absolutely  free  promise  and  offer,  and  in 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  you  are,  ''  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God ;  "  so  that 
when  you  do  most  fiilly  and  confidently  claim  Him  as  your  God  in 
Christ  you  are  only  saying  Amen  to  His  faithful  word,  only  setting  to 
your  seal  that  He  is  true,  only  taking  Him  at  His  word  and  expecting 
Him  to  be  as  good  as  His  word,  to  do  as  He  has  said.  Proud  un- 
belief, putting  on  the  deceitful  guise  of  humility,  may  tell  you  that  it 
is  presumption  for  such  as  you  to  claim  Jehovah  as  your  God  :  my 
hearer,  in  view  of  His  authoritative  offer  and  invitation  and  promise 
the  presumption  lies  in  your  refusing  to  take  Him  as  your  God :  you 
virtually  say  by  that  refusal  that  all  His  professed  love  and  goodwill 
toward  you  is  insincere,  that  His  word  is  not  faithful  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  in  short  as  the  inspired  Apostle  puts  it,  *'  He  is  a 
liar."  Do  you  dare  to  do  this  1  Do  you  not  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  it  1  Will  you  not  rather  adore  His  mercy  and  grace  in  offering  to 
take  you,  an  heir  of  hell,  into  the  good  and  the  joy  of  this  ineffable 
relation,  and  when  He  is  saying  in  offer  and  promise,  "  Thou  art  my 
people,"  will  you  not  say  in  humble  consenting  fiftith  and  in  holy 
trembling  gladness,  ''  Thou  art  my  God,  mine  in  covenant,  mine  in 
Christ  ?" 

2.  This  acknowledgment  implies  further  the  taking  of  God  as  wr 
only  and  all-sufficing  portion.  Naturally,  our  carnal  hearts  will  not 
have  God  for  their  portion.  They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind 
the  things  of  the  flesL  And,  ^'  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  mind,"  we  turn  away  with  insuperable  aversion  from  God  to 
seek  our  portion  in  creature  love,  in  carnal  pleasure,  in  worldly  gain, 
in  learning  and  knowledge,  in  the  honour  that  cometh  of  men.  But 
these  earthly  things  can  no  more  satisfy  the  nature  %nd  cravings  of 
the  spiritual  essence  within  us — the  soul  that  God  made  to  enjoy 
Himself — than  the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat  could  satisfy  the 
prodigal. 

And  so  the  sinner  that  uses  the  language  before  us  has  found 
There  has  arisen  a  mighty  famine  in  his  soul.  The  Spirit  of  God  has 
awakened  in  him  a  sense  of  sin  and  of  judgment  to  come,  a  feeling  of 
the  vanity  of  time's  things  in  comparison  with  the  awful  magnitude 
of  the  interests  of  eternity,  a  longing  for  the  pure,  spiritual,  incor- 
ruptible good  that  can  only  be  found  in  the  favour  and  enjoyment  of 
God,  that  has  turned  for  him  all  the  world's  gold  into  dross,  and  all 
the  world's  wine  into  water,  aad  TnaAi^  \mxi  VsiA^^iirC^bsi^  «nx\j^^^ 
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call  of  Grod,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  yonr  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  1  hearken  diligently 
unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  delight 
itself  in  fatness."     (Isa.  Iv.  2.) 

Nothing  now  will  satisfy  his  heart  but  God.  As  the  hart  panteth 
after  the  water-brooks,  so  panteth  his  soul  after  Grod.  And  when  he 
is  enabled  to  see  that  God  in  all  His  love  and  fulness  is  in  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  is  unreservedly  and  personally  offered  to  him,  how  will- 
ingly does  he  close  with  the  offer,  and  casting  from  him  his  vain 
portions  and  idols,  selling  all  for  the  pearl  of  price,  he  exclaims, 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is  none  on  earth  whom 
I  desire  besides  Thee.  My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth ;  but  God  is  the 
strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

Deeply  and  unfeignedly  that  sinner  grieves  that,  in  following  lying 
vanities,  he  should  so  long  have  forsaken  his  own  mercies.  But  in 
proportion  to  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  his  penitence,  is  his  satisfaction 
that  in  Christ  and  God  in  Him  he  has  found  at  last  the  good,  the 
rest,  the  home  of  his  heart.  And  with  all  his  heart  he  casts  away  his 
own  righteousness  as  dung,  that  he  may  be  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  Christ ;  renounces  his  own  strength  as  weakness,  that  in  the 
Lord  Jehovah  he  may  have  everlasting  strength ;  abjiu'es  all  his  own 
wisdom  as  folly,  that  he  may  yield  himself  to  the  unerring  guidance 
of  the  Father  of  Lights ;  leaves  the  broken  cisterns  of^  worldly  good 
that  can  hold  no  water,  that  he  may  drink  pure  and  sweet  and  ever- 
deepening  draughts  from  the  Fountain  of  living  waters ;  and  gives  up 
all  his  covetousness  and  all  his  inordinate  cares  and  anxieties  about 
the  world,  that  he  may  ply  his  soul  with  that  most  triumphant  and 
most  satisfying  of  all  arguments,  "  He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son, 
but  delivered  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also, 
freely  give  us  all  things."  Oh  !  when  you  think  that  to  take  God  as 
your  portion  is  to  abandon  creature  emptiness  for  Divine  fulness,  and 
a  labouring  in  the  fire  for  very  vanity  for  a  rest  in  God  which  is  the 
foretaste  and  earnest  of  the  rest  of  heaven,  will  you  not  take  hold  of 
His  covenant  as  made  with  sinners  in  Christ,  and  say,  "Thou  art  my 
God,  my  refuge  and  my  portion  in  the  land  of  the  living." 

3.  Again  this  acknowledgment  implies  the  surrender  of  ourselves  to 
God  as  our  Lawgiver  and  King  and  the  great  End  of  our  being.  If  we 
naturally  dislike  God  as  our  portion,  we  still  more  dislike  the  thought 
of  entire  subjection  to  Him  as  our  King.  Many,  indeed,  would  wish 
to  enjoy  His  favour  and  His  benefits,  provided  that,  free  from  His  holy 
authority  and  control,  they  could  get  following  their  carnal  inclina- 
tions and  living  as  they  list  They  would  fain  have  tlkft  ^'ek\.-^ ,  «sA 
ite  good,  and  the  b&ppineBa  of  His  oovenant  pooi^ld,  W\»  ^<e;^  ^x^  xckss^^ 
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arerae  to  their  heart  holiness,  their  separation  from  the  worid,  their 
denial  to  self,  their  submission  to  the  law  and  consecration  to  the  g^oiy 
of  Him  who  desireth  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

But,  my  hearers,  this  will  not  do.  It  is  an  eternal  moral  im- 
possibility. Grod  must  change  His  nature  and  reverse  all  the  laws  of 
His  moral  government  ere  He  can  make  you  happy  while  you  are  un- 
willing to  be  holy,  and  ere  you  can  enjoy  Him  as  your  portion  while 
you  will  not  know,  obey,  and  submit  to  His  will,  in  all  things,  as  your 
Lawgiver  and  King.  And  most  certainly  on  these  terms  you  can 
never  enter  the  bond  of  His  covenant,  **  For  this  is  the  covenant  that 
I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord; 
I  will  put  my  laws  into  their  mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts : 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God,  and  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people.** 
(Heb.  viii.  10.) 

But  while  the  true-hearted  covenanter  is  well  pleased  with  God's 
covenant  in  all  respects — while  in  his  eyes  it  is  well-ordered  in  all 
things,  and  is  all  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire — ^in  nothing  belong- 
ing to  it  has  he  more  perfect  satisfaction  and  delight  than  in  that  very 
promise  that  God  will  put  His  law  into  his  mind,  and  write  it  in  his 
heart  He  delights  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  after  the  inward  man.  Ha 
can  say — "  Thy  Word  is  very  pure ;  therefore  thy  servant  loveth  it** 
(Ps.  cxix.  140.) 

He  feels  that  Grod  has  infinite  claims  upon  the  love  and  loyalty  of 
his  heart  and  the  perfect  obedience  of  his  life.  As  He  who  made  him 
and  made  him  a  rational  and  immortal  being  responsible  to  Himself; 
as  He  who  has  made  goodness  and  mercy  to  follow  him  through  all 
his  sinful  days  when  he  would  have  been  honoured  in  shutting  hitn  up 
in  hell  without  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his  burning  tongue;  as  He  who 
has  redeemed  his  life  from  destruction  with  the  blood  of  His  Own  Son, 
and  hid  his  life  with  Christ  in  Himself  for  ever — he  feels  that  He  has 
claims  upon  him  which  the  love  and  never-ceasing  service  of  eternity 
shall  fail  to  discharge,  but  which  shall  rather  ever  grow  in  a  still 
accumulating  debt  And  therefore  when  God  comes  in  His  great 
covenant  love,  and  says  in  the  ear  of  his  faith — "  Thus  saith  the  Ixod 
that  created  thee,  0  Jacob,  and  He  that  formed  thee,  0  Israel,  Fear 
not :  for  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name ;  thou 
art  mine  *'  (Isa.  xliii.  1);  the  response  of  his  heart  in  grateful  love  is — 
"  0  Lord  I  am  thine,  thine  to  hear  all  thy  wiU,  thine  to  do  all  thy 
will,  thine  to  suffer  all  thy  will ;  I  am  thine  to  be  ruled  by  thee,  led 
by  thee,  employed  by  thee,  disposed  of  by  thee  as  thou  wilt ;  my 
heart  is  thine,  my  lip  and  life  are  thine,  my  moral  influence  over 
others  thine,  my  worldly  property  thine.  And  what  is  thine  I  take 
for  mine :  thy  truth  to  be  m^  tb«^kcLQxi^)>i2Ei'^  (^\>sbib  \j^  \^  ts£j  ^iaam> 


thy  people  to  be  my  people,  thy  honour  to  be  my  honour  and  my 
end.^  ''O  Lord  I  am  thy  servant;  truly  I  am  thy  servant:  thou  hast 
loosed  my  bonds."  (Ps.  oxvi.  16.)  Is  that  the  language  of  any  of  my 
hearers  1  Are  you  ready  thus  to  respond  to  God's  covenant  of  free 
grace  in  a  covenant  of  duty,  and  to  yield  yourselves  to  Him  in  whole- 
hearted surrender  in  sole  dependence  on  Christ's  blood  to  make  the 
surrender  acceptable,  and  on  Christ's  grace  to  enable  you  to  carry  it 
out  1 — ^then  we  doubt  not  the  Lord  is  mercifully  accepting  the  sacrifice, 
and  is  saying,  "  Thou  art  my  people  f  while  you  thus  say,  ''  Thou  art 
my  God." 

4.  In  a  word,  this  acknowledgment  implies  the  explicit  and  formal 
devotement  of  ourselves  to  God,  **  They  shall  say,  Thou  art  my  God" 
Not  merely  think  it  or  feel  it,  but  say  it.  Say  it  explicitly,  formally, 
solemnly.  And  as  the  owning  of  Jehovah  as  our  God  carries  in  it 
the  owning  that  we  are  His  servants  and  people,  this  is  not  a  mere 
avouching  that  He  is  ours  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  but  an  avouching 
also  that  we  are  His  in  a  covenant  of  duty. 

An  explicit  and  avowed  devotement  of  himself  to  God  is  made  by 
each  one  of  God's  spiritual  priesthood.  With  the  heart  he  believeth 
unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  he  makes  confession  unto 
salvation.  He  makes  such  confession  because  €rod  in  His  Word 
requires  it ;  because  God's  love  in  his  heart  prompts  it ;  because  he 
must  tell  God  and  angels  and  all  men  how  supremely  he  values  and 
glories  in  his  relation  to  God  his  Saviour ;  and  because  the  confession, 
meeting  with  the  same  confession  from  hearts  touched  by  the  same 
love  and  grace,  becomes  a  bond  of  sacred  brotherhood  and  a  means  of 
social  spiritual  communion,  the  closest  and  most  delightfrd  that  earth 
can  supply,  while  at  the  same  time  uniting  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand,  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their 
King. 

Such  an  avowed  devotement  of  ourselves  to  God,  brethren,  is  really 
made  in  aU  spiritual  worship.  In  all  true  prayer  there  is  an  owning 
of  God's  sovereignty  and  of  our  dependence  which  says,  '^  Thou  art 
my  God."  In  all  true  praise  there  is  an  owning  of  God's  goodness 
and  of  our  obligations  which  says,  "  Thou  art  my  God."  Nor  can  we 
take  the  sacramental  cup  without  pledging  the  sacramental  vow ;  in 
the  act  of  accepting  the  symbols  and  seals  of  God's  covenant  of 
redemption  we  declare  that  we  are  not  our  own,  but  bought  with  a 
price,  and  that  we  are  boimd  to  gloiify  Him  in  our  bodies  and  spirits, 
which  are  His ;  we  say  very  solemnly,  "  Thou  art  my  God." 

But  the  honour  of  God,  the  promptings  of  the  new  nature,  and  the 
necessity  of  binding  our  wayward  hearts  by  the  firmest  and  closest  of 
bonder  demand  that  this  arouohisg  of  the  lariL  \A\)d  oxa  Q^^iitfSQ^ 
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be  made  in  the  most  explicit  and  public  manner  possible  to  man. 
And  as  God  confirms  His  gracious  covenant  with  us  b j  an  oath — m 
He  swears  by  Himself,  because  He  can  swear  by  no  greater,  saying, 
blessing  I  will  bless  thee — surely  His  amazing  love  toward  us  meets 
with  no  suitable  response  of  love  toward  Him  if  His  swearing  to  ub 
does  not,  in  addition  to  the  other  motives  we  have  specified,  prompt 
us  to  swear  to  Him.  Surely  no  heart  that  loves  Him  can  refuse  the 
ratification,  when  we  think  how  much  more  needed  it  is  on  our  part 
than  it  is  on  His,  and  especially  when  we  think  that  He  expressly 
requires  and  commands  it,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  serve  Him,  and  shalt  swear  by  His  name."  (Deut.  vL  13.) 
Not  only  does  He  command  it,  but  so  deeply  is  His  glory  involved  in 
it,  that  He  pledges  His  oath  it  shall  be  rendered  to  Him — ''  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  not  return.  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every  tongoe 
shall  swear."  (Isa.  xlv.  23.)  Nay,  He  will  have  us  regard  it  not  as 
a  mere  duty,  but  as  a  blessed  privilege  and  as  the  choicest  out- 
blossoming  and  evidence  of  the  grace  of  His  Spirit  in  New  Testament 
times,  for,  speaking  undeniably  with  reference  to  these  times,  He 
says,  "  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon 
thine  offspring :  and  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows 
by  the  water  courses.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord*s ;  and  another 
shall  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  another  shall  subscribe 
with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of 
Israel."     (Isa.  xHv.  3-6.) 

1.  See  then,  my  hearers,  the  ample  Divine  warrant  we  have  for  the 
duty  we  are  met  this  day  to  perform.  We  are  about,  by  swearing 
and  subscribing  with  the  hand,  to  avouch  the  Three-One  God  as  in 
Christ  our  God.  We  are  about  to  declare  and  renew  our  adherence 
at  the  same  time  to  the  solemn  Covenants  with  God,  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  our  godly  and  patriotic  ancestors,  representing,  as  in  every 
sense  they  did,  the  whole  Christian  Church  in  the  land  and  the  whole 
nation.  We  are  doing  in  this  what  God  expressly  invites  and  com- 
mands us  to  do.  We  are  doing  what  He  foretells  shaU  be  done  in 
gospel  days  as  the  fruit  of  His  grace  and  the  evidence  of  His  favour. 
We  are  doing  what  His  people  have  done  in  all  ages,  and  what  Christ's 
witnesses  in  these  lands  did  when  the  power  of  His  Spirit  rested  most 
mightily  on  them,  when  before  the  power  of  their  faithful  and  blood- 
sealed  testimony  Popery  and  Prelacy  went  down  as  if  smitten  with 
the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and  a  deliverance  was  wrought  and  blessings 
secured  which  the  whole  nation  is  reaping  yet,  but  reaping,  O  I  how 
thanklessly!  We  are  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses; nay,  we  axe  foUowmg  Va  ^^^  IqqXaX.^"^  q1  CVmsA;  Himself,  the 
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gteat  Covenanier ;  for  how  solemnly  and  publicly  did  He  aa  man  and 
as  the  Father's  servant  own  the  Father  as  His  God  1  (P&  Izxxiz.  26^ 
Matt  zxyii.  43) ;  and  was  not  the  matter  of  His  covenant  of  duty 
substantially  and  comprehensively  the  matter  of  ours — ''  Lo  I  come 
.  •  .  I  delight  to  do  thy  will^  0  my  Ood :  yea,  thy  law  w  %oiUUn 
my  heart  f^  (Ps.  xL  7,  8.)  Let  us  rejoice  then  in  the  amplitude  of 
our  Divine  warrant,  assured  that  if  at  the  call  of  God  we  go  forth  to 
meet  Him  in  duty.  He  will  meet  us  with  His  blessing. 

2.  Learn,  too,  the  manner  in  which  you  must  perform  this  duty. 
We  have  spoken  to  little  purpose  if  you  are  not  persuaded  that  it  is 
only  in  the  way  of  your  taking  hold  of  Grod's  covenant  of  redeeming 
mercy  and  grace  as  made  with  you  in  Christ  that  you  can  warrantably 
or  acceptably  say,  "  Thou  art  my  God,"  in  a  covenant  of  duty.  0  ! 
beware  of  transacting  with  the  great  God  this  day  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
sufficing  and  self-conmiending  legality.  Ciy  mightily  that  He  would 
work  in  you  that  humble  entire  faith  in  Christ  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  please  Him.  Look  to  Christ's  righteousness  for 
acceptance,  first  to  your  persons  and  then  to  your  service.  Look  to 
Christ's  promised  grace  for  strength  in  which  to  make  and  perform 
your  vows.  "  I  will  go  in  strength  of  the  Lord  God ;  I  will  make 
mention  of  thy  righteousness,  even  of  thine  only. 

3.  And  going  in  this  spirit  go  forward  with  hmnble  confidence  and 
boldness.  He  owns  you  as  His  people,  while  you  believingly  own 
Him  as  your  God.  He  undertakes  both  for  Himself  and  for  you. 
He  is  surety  to  you  for  good.  Here  is  His  great  promise,  let  each 
covenanter  take  it  and  lean  on  it  as  yea  and  amen  to  him  in  Christ 
Jesus,  "  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  that  I  will 
not  turn  away  firom  them,  to  do  them  good ;  but  I  will  put  my  fear 
in  their  hearts,  that  they  shall  not  depart  firom  me."    (Jer.  xzziL  40.) 
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The  Life  of  Oideon,  lUuttrated  and  Applied,  By  the  Rev.  John  Bruoe,  D.D., 
minitter  of  Free  St.  Andrew's,  Edinburgh.  Edinbuigh :  Edmonaton  ft  I)otiglas. 
1870. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  recommendation  fix)m  us,  nor 
fix)m  any  journal  in  the  land.  He  has  long  been  known  as  a  man  of 
great  vigour,  and  strongly  marked  individuality  of  mind ;  as  a  preacher 
of  profoimd  insight  into  the  Word  and  of  commanding  power ;  amd  as 
one  of  the  Church's  veteran  pilots,  who  is  stoutly  bent  on  steering  by 
the  pole  star  of  truth  and  principle,  instead  of  putting  about  the  ship 
with  every  change  of  the  shifting  winds  of  oanttl  iosAloxcl  %sA  y^^^ 


Dr.  Bruoe  has  been  fifty-two  yean  a  mmister.  Hub  Totasoe  tlm 
is  fruit  gathered  from  an  old  tree.  But  he  is  just  one  of  those  item 
of  whom  the  Psabnist  sings,  that  they  "  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  d 
our  God ;  they  shall  still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age ;  thej  shall  be 
hi  and  flourishing."  The  fruit,  therefore,  is  ripe  and  mellow^  gQtte- 
ful  to  the  spiritual  palate ;  yery  nourishing  to  fidth.  The  book  sfaovi 
a  maturity  of  experimental  knowledge,  both  oi  the  deep  and  '?aned 
wants  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  how  these  wants  are  to  be  me^  cNit 
of  the  fulness  of  the  written,  and  of  the  living  and  peraoiud  Word, 
which  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable. 

Dr.  Bruoe,  like  his  co-presbyter,  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  ezoels  in 
exhibiting  Christ  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  both  go  to  work  in  s 
similar  way.  They  do  not  expound  a  passage  minutely,  clause  by 
clause,  taking  out  of  each  clause  the  special  lesson  it  may  seem  to 
convey.  They  rather  trace  out  the  general  tenor  of  the  narratiTe, 
seize  upon  the  main  drift  of  it,  draw  from  that  the  great  Gospel 
truth  or  spiritual  lesson  most  forcibly  suggested,  and  make  the  illus- 
tration and  enforcement  of  that  truth  or  lesson  the  great  burden  of 
the  disooTirse.  Only  with  this  difference,  that  in  dealing  with  the 
typical  persons  of  Scripture,  Dr.  Bruce  is  more  subtle  and  de^- 
searching  in  his  analysis  of  their  character,  and  delights  to  show  more 
minutely  how  the  varying  facts  of  their  inner  and  outer  life  are  met 
by  corresponding  facts  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  history  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of  Israel,  is  viewed  by  Dr.  Bruce 
as  in  some  sense  the  type  and  counterpart  of  the  history  of  the  con- 
science of  the  child  of  grace  from  the  time  God  begins  to  deal  with  it 
In  Gideon's  fear  of  the  Midianites,  and  especially  of  the  displeasure 
of  God  as  manifested  in  the  message  of  the  prophet  whom  He  sent 
to  say  to  the  wretched  Israelites,  '^  Ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice," 
he  sees  the  terror  of  conscience  when  first  awakened  by  the  ministiy 
of  the  law.  Then  in  the  faith  that  took  possession  of  Gideon  after 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  revealed  Himself  to  him,  and  after  he 
had  offered  the  appointed  burnt  sacrifice,  he  sees  the  fiuth  that 
pacifies  the  guilty  conscience  when  the  sinner  discovers  the  Saviour, 
and  makes  a  covenant  with  God  by  sacrifice.  And  so  the  whole 
leading  circiunstances  of  Gideon's  enterprise  against  the  Midianites, 
till  he  drove  them  in  triumph  over  Jordan,  are  employed  often  very 
ingeniously,  but  in  no  case  with  appearance  of  straining,  to  illus- 
trate the  fight  which  the  sin-purified  cons<nbnce  must  maintain  with 
the  flesh  and  the  world  and  the  devil  till,  through  Divine  strength 
perfected  in  weakness,  the  victory  is  more  than  won,  and  the  believer 
crosses  the  Jordan  of  death  not  "  £Eunt  yet  pursuing."  There  is  thus 
A  dramatic  unity  and  '(icg^gra«jBiyQ  Tso^Hamant  in  the  work  whi^ 


enhances  the  interest  of  its  perusal    But  it  is  deeply  instroetiye 
and  heart-searching  as  well  as  interesting. 

We  find  it  hard  to  quote  from  this  book,  however.  Its  peculiarly 
long  and  rolling,  yet  always  lucid,  sentences  sometimes  occupy  each 
about  a  page.  And  then  the  train  of  thought  in  each  discourse 
generally  runs  on  so  continuously  from  beginning  to  end  that  it  is  like 
mutilation  to  segregate  a  portion.  As  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Brace's 
manner,  however,  we  quote  a  single  passage  in  which  he  is  bringing 
out  the  not  very  obvious  thought  that  the  v^  greatness  and  terrible- 
ness  of  our  spiritual  foes  is  a  reason  for  fieiith  and  courage  rather  than 
fear: — 


«( 


Is  any  of  you  greatly  dlffieolted,  and  ao  diamayed  at  times,  and  hurt  too 
frequently  by  the  reaiatanoe  whioh  y<m  find  made  to  your  erery  effort  in  theie  and 
other  auoh  direotions  to  gain  the  maatery  oTor  yonr  own  vpint,  and  live  here  in  tha 
aame  spirit  as  did  the  patriarcha  and  the  primitive  believers,  and  aU  men,  in  fact,  of 
a  sinoere  and  downrightly  honest  faith,  who  not  merely  know  the  truth,  and  profess, 
but  do  actually,  by  Ctod's  moat  special  giace,  baliave  and  obey  it?  Do  you  meet  with 
great  difBculty  and  experience  frequent  defeats,  and  are  yon  therefcn  tuirprimd  and 
ditcouroffed  and  tempted  to  desist  from  this  warfare,  as  if  you  could  never  conquer, 
even  though  fighting  on  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  llien  I  would  have  you  to 
be  convinced  by  aU  these  explanations  that  your  experienced  diffieulties,  if  lightly 
viewedandreasonedfn»i,  shaUoon/Sraft  your  faith  far  rather  tiiandeifftJif  it.  For  if 
it  had  not  become  to  difficult  as,  indeed,  to  be  quite  impossible  for  us  men  thus  to 
contend  now  effectually  for  the  sanctifioation  of  our  own  spirit  against  these  three  so 
dread  confederates,  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  and  the  devil,  the  Son  of  God  moat 
certainly  would  never— no,  never — have  risen  from  His  thnme  of  ^ocy  in  heaven 
and  come  down  to  our  rescue,  travelling  toward  us,  for  a  time  disguised,  but  putting 
forth  all  His  greatness.  And  neither  would  He  have  told  ua  of  His  present  re-exalta- 
tion in  that  same  once-suffering  body  whidi  He  condescended  to  wear.  Nor  would 
He  have  bidden  us  look  forward  to  His  return  in  great  power  and  gloiy  when  the 
devil  and  all  like  him  that  remains  poUuted  He  wiU  utterly  destroy  for  the  final  and 
everlasting  deliverance  of  those  who  now,  in  Christ's  name,  resist  him,  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith.  And  thus,  would  you  only  believe  it,  you  might  continue  to 
extract  encouragement  and  hope,  and  great  boldness  in  the  foith,  even  from  out  of 
your  greatest  difficulties,  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  even  juit  beoauu  of  the 
exceeding  greatness  of  these  else  insuperable  cares  and  conflicts  that  you  have  the 
greatest  of  aU  Saviours  ever  looking  to  you.  It  is  just,  in  other  words,  because  the 
devil,  and  the  world,  and  the  flesh  are  all  three  combined  against  yott—and,  indeed, 
all  nature  is  against  you ;  and  there  is  not  one  other  being  in  aU  the  universe  that 
can  save  you  from  being  beaten,  and  abused,  and  borne  down,  and  utterly  destroyed 
— this,  I  repeat,  is  the  very  reason  why  the  dread  invisible  Divinity  has  wrought  so 
strange  a  sign  and  a  wonder  as  to  clothe  His  own  Son  with  a  body  like  tmto  poun, 
and  to  send  Him  forth  into  the  midst  of  us  to  save  aU  who  wiU  lay  hold  of  Him^ 
raising  Him  in  your  nature,  and  for  your  sake,  *Ux  above  aU  principalities  and 
powers,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.*** 
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dry  and  severe  toils  of  the  judicial  bench,  and  the  ''  dusiy  purlietu  of 
the  law/'  he  seeks  relaxation  and  refreshment  hj  expatiating  in  the 
pure  serene  region  of  sacred  song.     His  excursions  in  that  r^on  are, 
we  have  no  doubt,  good  for  himself,  and  we  are  sure  from  the  fruits  of 
them,  of  which  we  have  here  a  specimen,  that  they  are  good  for  the 
publia     The  reputation  which,  we  observe,  has  carried  his  former 
volume  of  poetry,  Ttm^s  TrecuureSy  into  a  third  edition,  will,  we  should 
think,  be  quite  sustained  by  this.     We  do  not  claim  for  our  author 
any  more  than  he  would  claim  for  himself,  ''  the  vision  and  the  feu^ultj 
divine,"  which  is  the  rare  endowment  of  the  bom  poet.     He  would 
not  thank  us  for  saying  that  he  strikes  the  sacred  lyre  with  the 
masterly  hand  of  a  Cowper  or  a  James  Montgomery.     But  in  some 
of  these  verses,  we  beheve  that  those  better  calcidated  to  judge  than 
we  are,  will  detect  the  insight  and  the  feeling  of  true  poetry.     WhUe 
we  are  certain  that  many  of  them  possess  the  yet  higher  quality  of 
giving  true  and  very  choice  expression  to  the  language  of  the  heart  in 
the  varying  moods  and  phases  of  Christian  experience.     Lord  Einloch 
sings  as  he  feels,  and  thereby  he  strikes  chords  which  will  vibrate 
responsively  in  many  a  Christian  bosom.     There  runs  through  many 
of  his  strains  a  certain  tone  of  sadness  derived,  we  should  say,  from 
experience  of  suffering,  but  it  is  not  a  gloomy  and  oppressive  sadness; 
it  is  brightened  and  relieved  by  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
thus  its  very  presence  will  tend  to  soothe  and  encourage  and  cheer 
onward  those  who  are  "  discouraged  because  of  the  way." 

The  "  Faith's  Jewels,"  mentioned  in  the  title,  are  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostle's  Creed,  and  the  Beatitudes. 
Each  petition  and  commandment  and  article  of  faith  and  word  of 
blessing  is  made  the  subject  of  a  short  poem,  into  which  its  spirit  is 
devotionally  compressed,  sometimes  very  happily.  The  following 
application  of  the  Third  Petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  and  may 
help  some  bereaved  mourner  to  pluck  the  fruit  of  increased  activity 
in  holiness  from  the  thorn  of  grief : — 

"  Thy  WUiL  be  Done.*' 
*' '  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  done  in  heaven ;' 

I've  Bent  from  infancy  these  words  on  high ; 
But  grief  to  these  hath  deeper  meaning  given. 

And  caused  the  prayer  a  keener  sense  supply. 

'*  I  think  on  thee,  beloved  one,  who  hast  hied 

From  this  poor  earth,  where  long  with  me  thou  spedd'st. 
And  how,  in  yon  bright  sky,  with  Christ  for  guide, 
In  pure  right  way  unswervingly  thou  tread'st. 

"  Of  thee  I  think,  who  in  this  heart  inspir'dst 
The  needful  glow  of  duty,  when  it  waned. 
And  how  the  holiness  thou  here  desir'dst. 


^  ,  • 
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**  And  now  I  praj  (oh  how  mnoh  seal  ia  won 

E'en  by  a  single  thought  which  draws  to  thee !) 
That,  as  in  heaven  by  thee  God's  will  is  done. 
E'en  thus  on  earth  it  may  be  done  by  me." 

Every  Christian  will  feel  the  wisdom  and  force  of  the  following 

self-expostulation,  and  some  may  be  pleased,  as  we  are,  with  the  fine 

image  in  the  last  three  lines : — 

Neabnxss  to  Odd. 

'*  Why  should  I  pine  'neath  my  distress, 
When  thereby  oloeer  made  to  press 

To  Thee,  my  God ; 
Clinging  like  child  to  parent's  knee, 
As  though  the  movement  sure  would  be 

To  foil  the  rod? 

'*  Why  should  I  fret,  that  hopes  matured 
To  ripeness,  ail-but  full  assured, 

I  find  to  wither ; 
When  so  desire  of  heaven  awakes 
A  prayer,  whose  force  a  long  way  takes 

Of  progress  thither  ? 

**  Nearness  to  God  is  heaven's  bliss ; 
Why  should  I  grudge  earth's  ills,  if  this 

They  make  my  state  ? 
Close  to  the  royal  throne  to  go, 
Is  worth  the  strife,  the  crowd,  the  blow. 

Borne  at  the  gate." 

Was  Samson  perfectly  right  when  Jie  said,  "Out  of  the  itrong  came 
forth  sweetness  T'  We  are  almost  disposed  to  allow  Lord  Kinloch  a 
certain  poetic  license  to  doubt  whether  he  was,  for  the  sake  of  the 
instructive  and  happy  use  he  makes  of 

Samson's  RmnLB. 

**  Not  rightly  the  solution  came, 

O  thou  whose  strength  all  men's  surmounted. 
When  honey  from  the  lion's  frame 
Was  sweetness  out  of  strength  accounted. 

'*  'Twas  not  till  all  the  strength  had  fled. 

And  quiet  reigned  in  death's  completeness. 
That  bees  in  that  strange  hive  were  bred. 
And  gave  from  out  of  torpor  sweetness. 

'*  Fit  emblem  of  the  sweetness  found. 

Where  grace  the  death  of  sin  effecteth ; 
'TIS  not  when  strength  and  pride  abound. 
The  soul  its  honied  store  colleoteth. 

'*  Til  but  when  pride's  wild  strife  is  past. 
And  self  is  stilled  to  passive  meekness, 
That  grace  a  sweetness  yields  at  last, 
Which  is  not  brought  from  strength  but  weakness." 

In  a  poem  on  "  Cranmer  and  Knox,"  Lord  Kinloch  gives  too  much 

countenance  to  the  latitudinarian  notion  that  Prelacy  is  best  for 

Just  as  Presbyterianism  is  best  for  Scotland.     But,  generallY 

'^*~  ^tfoBioDa  are  as  sound  in  sentimeiit  «a  Wiq^  %x^  Vtoa  vcA 


wann  in  devotional  fealing.  We  heartily  commend  this  elegant 
volume,  especially  to  those  (and  how  many  are  theyf)  who  need 
strength  and  comfort  amid  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  life  of  Mik 


Oidiy  a  SenKoUt  or  a  Brirf  Mtmorial  of  Mary  H-^,  By  an  Elder  of  the  Qixinh. 
With  Introductory  Notice  hy  Rev.  W.  H.  Ck)old,  D.D.  Fourth  ThooMnd.  Edin- 
burgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street.    1870. 

The  subject  of  this  brief  memorial  was  early  left  an  orphan,  and  died 
before  she  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  Bom  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  with  an  imperfect  early  education,  she  was  cast  from  girl- 
hood on  her  own  exertions,  and  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  single- 
handed  and  alone.  She  had  a  delicate  chest,  which  for  years  occasioned 
her  almost  constant  weakness  and  pain,  and  sometimes  compelled  her 
to  give  up  situations,  and  go  forth  homeless  into  the  world,  just  when 
she  thought  she  had  found  a  comfortable  home.  But,  mercifully 
brought  to  Christ  while  still  yoimg,  she  found  His  grace  sufficient  for 
her,  was  enabled  to  conquer  all  her  difficulties  with  a  brave  and  cheer- 
ful spirit,  and  before  her  early  death  had  attained  a  height  of  Christian 
character  and  of  Christian  usefulness  which  few  in  far  more  favourable 
circumstances  are  privileged  to  attain. 

This  record  of  her  worth  is  compiled  by  the  master  in  whose  service 
she  died ;  a  gentleman  whose  Christianity  has  taught  him  that  in 
Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  and  has  led  him  to  treat 
his  nursery-maid,  not  "  as  a  servant,  but  above  a  servant,"  a  sister 
beloved.  The  title  of  the  book  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  words 
she  addressed  to  his  son  shortly  before  she  died,  "  Farewell,  T.,  I  am 
going  home.  But  you'll  follow  me,  won't  youl  You'll  follow  mef 
and  you  won't  take  it  amiss  that  I  say  this  to  you,  though  I  am  only 
a  servant." 

There  is  in  the  book  a  short  account  of  her  life,  and  an  affecting 
narrative  of  her  last  illness  and  death ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
occupied  with  extracts  from  her  diaries  and  letters.  These,  as  Dr. 
Goold  remarks,  are  truly  "  illxistrative  of  the  power  of  true  religion  to 
elevate  and  enlarge  the  faculties."  They  also  reveal  the  glow  of  a 
simple,  ardent  piety,  and  a  life  very  remarkably  under  the  governing 
control  of  religious  principle  in  all  things.  We  quote  a  few  extracts 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  usefiiL 

The  first  will  show,  that  as  a  servant,  she  not  only  did  her  duties 
'^  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men,"  but  was  deeply  concerned  in  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  those  she  served  : — 

'*  13^  ^e&ruary.— Came  home  to  my  new  situation  to-day.  I  think  I  will  he  oom- 
fortable.  Lord,  giye  me  grace  to  fulfil  my  duties  to  my  mistress  I  Teaoh  me  to  love 
^ee  more  and  more  untU  Thou  take  me  to  Thy  home  above ! 
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keep  her  in  safety,  and  bring  her  back  again  to  her  dear  ehildrsL^    Oh,  make  Khem 
the  lambs  of  Thy  fold ;  give  them  hearts  to  love  Thee  in  the  days  of  youth  I 

"  ISth  September, — Mr.  S.  (her  master)  is  away  to  the  oountiy  to-day.  Oh,  grant 
that  his  health  may  be  restored,  and  bring  him  to  the  Saviour  I 

"  2d  October. — Mr.  S.  intended  to  go  away  to-day  for  Egypt,  but  the  sailing  of  the 
ship  is  postponed  a  day  or  two.  He  is  to  be  eight  months  away — such  a  long  time  i 
O  Lord,  grant  that  we  may  all  be  spared  to  meet  again !  As  he  is  going  away  in 
search  of  health,  do  Thou  (who  only  can)  bestow  it  upon  him  I    Go  with  him,  Lord  I 

**  lith  January. — Very  busy  to-day,  as  Mr.  S.*s  friends  have  come.  It  is  so  strange 
for  them  to  be  here  and  him  away  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  O  Lord,  do  Thou  give  him 
health ;  bring  him  back  in  health  and  strength  to  hia  native  land ;  and  oh,  bring  him 
back  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus  1  In  Jdsus  he  will  rise  above  all  suffering,  and 
be  able  to  say — '  Our  light  aflUctions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  work  out  a  far 
more  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

"  W^  September. — Heard  such  delightful  news  to-day,  that  my  poor  master  (Mr.  S.) 
was  quite  prepared  for  death,  and  that  he  was  changed ;  that  he  had  fled  to  Jesua 
for  refuge  ere  it  was  too  late  I  Oh,  I  trust  it  was  so  I  then  I  shall  see  him  yet  again, 
where  no  sorrow,  nor  suffering,  nor  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  all,  shall  ever  come  !" 

Her  concern  for  souls  extended  to  all  within  the  reach  of  her 
influence.  It  showed  itself  in  unwearying  prayer  and  effort  for  their 
salvation.  She  was  a  regular  tract  distributor,  and  in  addition  to 
caring  for  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  the  district  as  far  as 
her  little  means  would  allow,  she  did  all  she  could  to  bring  the 
spiritually  outcast  to  Christ  and  His  house.  "  Many  cases,"  says  her 
master,  "  might  be  told  where  she  made  the  affording  of  relief  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor  a  means  of  obtaining  access  to  their  hearts, 
so  as  to  lead  them  to  Him  who,  out  of  His  own  abundant  fulness, 
could  supply  all  their  wants."  One  or  two  extracts  will  illustrate  her 
longing  and  effort  to  be  useful  in  this  respect : — 

"  Sabbath,  Ut  January,  1866.— New  Tear's  Day.  On  this  the  first  Sabbath  of  the 
first  month,  I  would  solemnly  dedicate  myself,  soul  and  body,  to  Thee  and  to  Thy 
service ;  and  oh,  do  Thou  give  me  grace  and  strength  to  perform  my  vow )  One 
thing,  O  my  Father,  I  wish  more  than  anything  else — if  it  is  Thy  will,  let  me  be  the 
instrument  of  saving  souls ;  if  it  is  only  one  soul  I  Oh  grant  me  my  request.  Thine 
shall  be  all  the  glory  I 

**  Thursday,  March  lith.—Oh,  give  me  grace  to  live  more  holy,  more  to  Thy  gloiy 
and  honour,  and  more  for  the  extension  of  Thy  kingdom  on  earth  I  Qive  me  more 
solicitude  and  anxiety  for  the  perishing  around  me  ;  give  me  grace  to  si>eak  a  word 
for  Jesus.  And  oh,  do  Thou  bless  my  poor  unworthy  efforts  to  bring  my  dear  brother 
to  the  altogether  lovely  Saviour.  O  Father !  the  glory  will  all  accrue  to  Thy  ever 
blessed  name.  O  Jesus !  Thou  art  exalted  a  Prince  to  give  repentance ;  give  my 
brother  that  repentance  which  needeth  not  to  be  repented  of.  ...  O  Thou  ! 
whose  name  is  the  Comforter,  do  Thou  convince  my  brother  of  his  sins ;  oh,  br^k 
his  heart,  his  stony  heart,  that  he  may  feel  his  need  of  Thee  as  the  Comforter,  and 
as  the  binder-up  of  the  broken-hearted 

"  2ith  March.^Wniing  to  a  young  friend  who  is  anxious  about  the  oonoems  of 
her  souL  Lord,  I  feel  that  I  am  weak  indeed  I  Oh,  give  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  He 
may  convince  her  to  come  to  the  Saviour ;  to  lay  aaide  her  own  righteonineaa,  and  to 
trust  solely  to  the  finished  work  of  Jesus  ?  O  Jesua,  have  muvy  on  her,  end  reveal 
Thyself  to  her  as  her  Saviour,  forgiving  all  her  dna  I 

"  29^  March.— A  letter  from  my  dear  friend  J.  lLf\ 
disappointed,  even  to  tears^  when  I  read  thai  ahfl  kf|4tt 
jret.    Lord,  what  absJl  I  do?    I  can  only  oonift  IkiTW 
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All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  saffer  perseoation. 
Mary  H —  had  not  a  little  ridicule  to  bear  in  working  and  witnessiiig 
for  Christ.  The  spirit  in  which  she  bore  it,  and  the  source  whence 
she  derived  strength  to  bear  it,  thus  alike  appear  : — 

"  ah  AuguH,—Qonlj  tried.  Ridionled  at  aU  hands ;  but  was  enaUed,  in  tbe 
•treiigth  of  DiTine  grace,  to  overoome.  To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  would  give  aU  the  ijiaj. 
Prepare  me  for  the  blemed  day  of  reet,  O  my  Father. 

**  dth  Augutt, — Have  had  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  ridieule  to-day.  O  Father,  gbe 
me  grace  to  enable  me  to  bear  it  aU  for  my  Saviour*!  sake.  In  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  I  wiU  go  on  my  way  rejoicing.  Impart  courage  to  apeak  and  act  for  Jenu ! 
Oh,  how  little  do  I  bear  for  liyB  name  !** 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  supporting  and  greatly  extending 
home  and  foreign  missionary  enterprise  if  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  were  actuated  by  the  laige-hearted  missionary  seal  of  this 
domestic-servant : — 


« 


18<A  Jisniiary.^Veiy  little  worth  the  mentioning  to-day.  Have  determined,  m 
the  strength  of  God,  to  do  some  little  for  the  missionariee.  As  the  poor  natives  an 
sadly  in  need  of  clothing,  I  will  try  and  send  them  something  of  my  own  makiafr 
Lord,  do  Thou  prosper  my  work ! 

"  Ski  April. — At  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  ohoroh.  Offered  myself  as  a  candidate 
to  help  the  missionaiy  to  bring  souls  to  the  Saviour.  Dr.  Goold  spoke  of  my  heslth 
as  a  barrier  in  the  way.  Lord,  remove  every  barrier !  Oh,  if  I  oonld  bring  one  soul 
to  the  Saviour ! 

'*  5tik  ApriL — Feel  an  increased  desire  to  help  the  missionary  to  win  predons  sonli 
to  the  Saviour.  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  have  good  health  or  ncyt,  if  I  could 
bring  one  soul  to  Jesus  ?  Surely  their  never-dying  souls  are  more  predons  than  my 
health  a  thousand  times. 

"29<4  November,— Yery  busy  all  day.  At  the  prayer  meeting  in  the  evening. 
Got  a  card  to  subscribe  for  the  John  WUliamt  (missionary  ship).  Lord,  I  would 
recommend  the  effort  to  Thee.  It  is  for  Thy  gloiy  and  for  the  extensioQ  of  Thy 
fHngiinm  to  Send  the  gospel  to  other  countries.    O  Lord,  be  Thou  with  me.** 

But  we  must  close  our  extracts  from  this  interesting  little  volume. 
It  is  fitted  to  rebuke  an  J  stimulate  most  Christians ;  to  commend 
religion  to  the  Christless ;  and  to  be  especially  useful  to  servants. 
No  master  or  mistress  could  put  a  more  suitable  volume  into  the  hands 
of  a  servant  they  wished  to  benefit 


The  Soots  Worihiei.  By  John  Howie.  From  the  author's  original  edition.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Carslaw,  M.A.,  Helensburgh.  With  numerous 
niustrations  on  Wood.    Part  I.    Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  ft  Co.    1S70. 

We  have  here  the  first  part  of  a  new,  splendid,  and  withal  cheap 
edition  of  one  of  our  £Etvourite  Scottish  classics.  We  hail  its  publica- 
tion with  true  satisfaction  as  Christians,  as  Protestants,  as  Patriots, 
and  as  Covenanters.  As  Christians :  for  the  men  in  this  galleiy  of 
portraits  are  part  of  the  "great  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  by  their 
unconquerable  faith  in  Christ,  their  high-souled  consecration  to  His 
cause;  and  their  heroic  eaxsn&c^  oi  ^  V)[v^\.  ^()c^^  ^^A^  ^^^Sisaaa^  even 
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of  life  itself,  for  His  sake^  have  supplied  a  living  evidenoe  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  His  religion,  which  goes  deep  into  the  oonscienoes  of 
men,  whether  they  will  own  it  or  no.  As  Protestants :  for  in  the 
light  of  the  flames  that  consumed  some  of  these  men  as  pestilent 
heretics  for  no  other  crime  than  daring  to  think  and  speak  as  God 
taught  them  in  His  Word,  men  may  learn  the  true  nature  of  Popery 
which  is  rising  again  to  power  among  us ;  may  learn  also  the  cost  at 
which  God  delivered  us  from  it  of  old,  and  the  guilt  of  our  ingratitude 
in  going  back  again  to  its  bondage;  and  may  learn  too  from  the 
principles  as  to  the  duties  of  nations  to  Christ  and  His  Evangel, 
by  which  our  fathers  vanquished  it,  the  only  means  by  which 
it  can  be  vanquished  again.  As  Patriots:  for  these  noblest  of 
Scotsmen  by  achieving  the  religious  freedom  and  reformation  of  our 
country,  did  more  than  all  its  statesmen  and  warriors  to  achieve  its 
civil  liberty  and  prosperity;  they  were  the  greatest  liberators  and 
bene&ctors  of  their  country ;  and  we  need  nothing  more  than  an 
infusion  of  their  sentiments  and  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  their  descend- 
ants to  rid  us  of  more  than  half  our  national  evils  and  dangers.  As 
Covenanters  in  a  word  we  hail  this  book :  for  few  things  are  better 
fitted  to  commend  and  revive  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation  than  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  deeds  of  the 
men  who  were  instrumental  in  accomplishing  it,  and  who^  in  many 
cases,  sealed  their  testimony  to  it  with  their  blood. 

We  earnestly  counsel  parents  to  subscribe  for  this  book,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  their  children.  It  is  a  book  which  the  young  will 
read  with  almost  as  much  interest  and  avidity  as  the  FilffrMs  Pro- 
gress. It  will  give  them  much  sound  instruction  as  to  two  of  the 
great  formative  periods  of  their  country's  history.  It  will  tend  to 
prepossess  them  in  favour  of  those  great  Reformation  principles  which 
are  being  rapidly  lost  sight  of,  but  without  a  revival  of  which  there 
can  be  no  thorough  revival  to  the  Church  and  nation.  It  will  help 
also  to  nourish  in  their  young  bosoms  the  ardour  of  an  enlightened 
patriotism  and  public-spirited  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  which  may 
raise  them  above  the  petty  time-serving  presently  prevailing,  and 
lead  them  to  do  something  to  "  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate."  So  at 
least  it  will  be,  if  there  is  truth  in  what  the  poet  has  said  regarding 
these  same  "  Scots  Worthies  " — 

"  Their  names  shall  nerve  the  patriot's  hand, 
Upraised  to  save  a  sinking  land ; 
And  piety  shall  learn  to  hum 
With  holier  transports  o'er  their  xmL** 

An  attractive  feature  in  this  edition  are  the  illustrationfly 
profuse  and  finely  executed*     In  this  first  paxi  n^  Yi'am^ 
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George  Wishart,  the  Oood  Begent,  and  John  Knox,  with  ei^t  er  nine 
Tiews  of  buildingB  and  monuments  in  lona,  St  Andrews,  Dunfendini, 
and  Edinburgh.  We  heartily  wish  the  publishers  suooeas  in  their 
praiseworthy  enterprise. 

An  Sldm^B  Tkoughi$  o»  Umon.    By  Dftvid  Diokion,  Free  New  North  Ghmvli,  VSam- 
burgh.    Edinburgh :  Andrew  EUiot  and  John  MadArea. 

This  pamphlet  is  in  favour  of  the  projected  \mion  of  Churches  m 
Scotland.  It  is  written  temperately,  with  commendable  courtesy  and 
good  feeling,  and  we  have  no  doubt  out  of  honest  and  sincere  convio- 
tion.  There  is  considerably  more  of  sentiment  than  of  alignment  m 
it,  however,  and  what  of  argument  there  is,  is  based  on  the  &]se 
assumption  that  the  sole  point  of  difference  between  the  negotiating 
bodies  lies  in  the  question  of  endowments.  How  hard  put  to  it  Mr. 
Dickson  has  been  to  find  anything  in  the  shape  of  good  and  honest 
argument  appears  from  certain  references  he  makes,  which  we  feel 
called  on  to  notice  as  bearing  on  our  own  position  as  Original  Secedera. 
The  first  of  these  references  is  to  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie.  Mr.  Dickson 
quotes  the  following  sentences  from  that  illustrious  man's  reply  to  Sir 
George  Sinclair's  proposal  for  a  union  between  the  disendowed  Pres- 
byterian bodies  and  the  Established  Church : — ''  Nor  do  I  think  that 
all  who  join  in  such  a  union  should  be  perfectly  agreed  on  all  points, 
and  that  they  need  not  forbear  with  one  another  in  certain  things 
which  they  cannot  view  in  the  same  light.  Nor  does  it  strike  me 
that  there  would  be  required  any  '  Synopsis  of  Principles,'  while  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  other  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
remain.  The  great  desideratum  is  not  a  declared  or  authorised  system 
of  principles,  but  a  real  and  practical  adherence  to  it,  and  an  admini- 
stration which  would  promise  to  secure  this."  Surely  Mr.  Dickson 
was  nodding  when  he  made  this  quotation,  for  all  but  the  most 
inattentive  and  unthinking  must  see  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  imion  as  that  presently  contemplated,  save  to  condenm  it 
Dr.  M*Crie  was  for  imion  on  the  basis  of  "  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
other  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland:'*^  the  present  is  not  a 
proposal  to  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  five  Westminster 
Standards.  Dr.  M'Crie  demands  a  '^  real  and  practical  adherence " 
to  the  Standards :  what  is  presently  proposed  is  an  adherence  to 
the  Confession  tdth  tuch  allowance  as  will  cover  the  dissent  from  it 
made  in  the  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  M'Crio 
requires  as  indispensable  "  an  administration  which  would  promise  to 
secure  real  and  practical  adherence  to  all  the  Standards:"  how 
ridiculous  to  imagine  that  this  promise  of  honest  out  and  out  adherence 
is  given  by  an  administration,  the  very  first  act  of  which  is  to  deter- 
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mine  that  there  shall  be  a  broad  and  flexible  allowance  of  dissent  I 
We  could  quote  page  after  page  from  Dr  .M'Crie's  writings,  undeniably 
proving  that  he  could  go  in  with  no  union  of  Presbyterians  which  was 
not  based  on  the  whole  Westminster  Standards,  viewed  cu  Standards 
of  covenanted  uniformity ,  and  as  such  ratified  by  the  acts  of  the  State^ 
as  well  as  of  the  Church ;  and  is  he  perpetually  to  be  misrepresentecl 
and  wronged  by  being  quoted  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  a  union 
with  those  who  hold  the  Covenants^  and  State  ratification  of  the 
Church's  profession,  in  equal  scorn  ?  True,  in  the  former  of  the  sen- 
tences quoted,  he  says  he  does  not  think  that  all  who  join  in  the 
union  of  which  he  writes,  "  should  be  perfectly  agreed  on  all  points ; " 
but  if  the  two  sentences  are  to  hang  together — ^if  they  are  not  to  be 
in  point  blank  contradiction  to  each  other — these  must  be  points  not 
ascertained  and  determined  in  the  Standards 

The  other  reference  made  by  Mr.  Dickson  is  to  the  United  Original 
Seceders  who  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1852.  "  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
and  one  well  worthy  of  being  pondered,  that  almost  all,  if  not  all, 
those  who  claim  by  their  testimonies  to  represent  Second  Reformation 
principles,  such  as  the  ministers  of  Dr.  M*Crie*8  body,  the  United 
Original  Seceders,  who  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1854  (sic),  and  also 
our  Cameronian  Mends,  the  Reformed  Presbyterians,  are  ardently  in 
favour  of  the  union.  This  is  as  strong  evidence  of  the  kind  as  could 
be  presented.  I  suppose  it  arises  from  their  being  more  thoroughly 
grounded  than  many  in  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  true  Presbyterian- 
ism."  A  truly  charitable  supposition !  But  does  Mr.  Dickson 
write  as  he  does  in  excess  of  ignorance,  or  excess  of  charity  %  That 
these  quondam  Seceders  once  had  a  distinctive  testimony  for  Second 
Reformation  principles  we  admit;  but  in  whose  hands  is  that  dis- 
tinctive testimony  now  ?  And  whether  is  it  those  who  have  abandoned 
the  testimony  after  having  sworn  to  maintain  it,  or  those  who  still 
hold  by  it  in  all  its  integrity,  who  should  be  regarded  as  *^  grounded 
in  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  true  Presbyterianism  ?  '*  Does  Mr.  Dick- 
son know  that  these  former  Seceders,  on  whose  support  he  so  strongly 
leans,  abandoned  a  judicial  testimony  for  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation as  a  Covenanted  Reformation  in  order  to  join  the  Free  Church  ? 
— ^that  they  entered  the  Free  Church  solemnly  declaring  that  they 
would  publicly  testify  within  her  pale  for  all  the  principles  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation  as  such,  and  particularly  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  continued  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants  l~and 
that  so  far  from  redeeming  their  pledge,  they 'have  never  once  opened 
their  mouths  in  public  defence  of  their  former  distinctive  principles, 
but  have  rather  obstructed  and  opposed  all  recognition  of  them,  and 
been  the  foremost  promoters  of  laod^  sni  "^^-^-m^^    BraBe€iq\ii6\ai^ 
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better  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  these  truant  Seceders,  as  weQ 
as  of  his  Cameronian  friends,  before  arguing  that  the  approval  of  men 
who  have  deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  a  public  and  solemnly 
avouched  profession  of  certain  principles  is  of  itself  convincing  eTi- 
dence  that  the  Union  movement  is  in  harmony  with  those  principles, 
or  indeed  can  guarantee  the  sound  and  principled  character  of  any 
movement  whatever. 


Incidentt  of  a  Journey  through  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,    By  €^]^  Jack,  Dundee. 
Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street.    1870. 

Wb  have  received  this  volume  too  late  to  be  able  to  give  it  so  length- 
ened and  careful  a  notice  as  we  could  wish  to  do.  But  there  \&  the 
less  reason  to  regret  this  that  the  interest  and  value  of  its  contents 
are  already  well  known  to  our  readers.  Mimy  of  them,  we  are  aware, 
have  derived  an  instruction  and  pleasure  from  its  chapters,  as  these 
successively  appeared  in  this  Magannej  which  will  make  them  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  Jack  has  complied  with  the  request  of  the  present  and 
former  Editors,  that  they  should  be  transferred  from  our  ephemeral 
pages  to  the  separate  book  form,  which  is  likely  to  give  them  the  place 
and  permanence  they  deserve  to  have  in  our  literature. 

In  his  modest  preface  Mr.  Jack  notices  that  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  but  adds  "  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  in  most 
instances  every  succeeding  traveller  has  brought  into  view  something 
more  or  less  important  that  had  not  been  previously  noticed."  True; 
and  we  believe  also  it  will  be  admitted  by  intelligent  readers,  that  oiu* 
traveller  has  contributed  at  least  his  full  share  of  fresh  interest  and 
information  to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  We 
know  him  to  be  as  free  from  superstition  and  fanaticism  as  most  men, 
but  we  question  whether  crusader  or  pilgrim  of  the  middle  ages  ever 
turned  to  the  East  with  more  enthusiastic  ardour  than  that  which 
carried  him  unflaggingly  through  the  toil  and  discomfort  of  his 
wanderings.  It  was  evidently  a  daily  luxury  and  delight  to  him  to 
realise  that  he  was  treading  the  land  which  had  been  trodden,  not 
only  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  by 

Those  blessed  feet 
Which  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross. 

This  enthusiasm,  as  it  always  does,  has  sliarpened  his  faculty  of  close 
observation,  has  given  vividness  and  depth  to  his  impressions,  and 
imparted  a  verve  and  life  to  his  narrative  which  takes  hold  of  the 
reader.  At  the  same  time  it  has  not  betrayed  him  into  exaggeration 
or  sensational  writing.  His  style  is  natural,  easy,  often  graphic,  and 
relieved  ever  and  anon  witVi  a.  touviVi  oi  \m»S^^VAAVi5vma>ii« 
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A  characteristic  featiire  of  the  book  is  the  painstaking  with  which 
he  has  gathered,  and  presents  in  brief  view,  the  leading  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  principal  places  which  he  visited,  from  Bible  times 
downward.  Many,  too,  will  read  the  incidents  of  Scripture  history 
with  fresh  light  and  interest  from  the  description  he  gives  of  them  in 
connection  with  the  localities  where  they  occurred.  And  though  the 
shortness  of  his  visit  and  the  nature  of  the  work  have  precluded  him 
from  describing  Eastern  customs  and  manners  as  fully  as  Dr.  Thomson 
and  some  others  have  done,  yet  he  has  contributed  a  fair  quota  to 
this  important  source  of  Bible  evidence  and  illustration.  Altogether, 
we  venture  to  say  there  are  few  books  of  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  in 
which  a  greater  variety  of  sound  and  well-digested  information  will 
be  got  than  in  this. 

It  is  surprising  to  us  how  the  chapters,  which  were  such  a  morsel 
to  our  appetite  as  they  appeared  in  successive  numbers  of  our  periodi- 
cal, have  grown  into  this  goodly  and  handsome  volume  of  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pages.  It  is  printed  in  toned  paper,  and  is  illustrated 
with  plans  of  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  two  pictorial  views 
etched  fix)m  sketches  taken  on  the  spot  by  a  friend.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  many  of  our  readers  will  desire  to  have  it  for  the  sake  of 
continuous  reading  by  themselves  and  their  families,  and  will  recom- 
mend it  to  their  friends.  We  know  of  few  books  more  suitable  for 
congregational  libraries. 
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THE  UNION  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  FREE  CHURCH. 

The  leaden  of  the  Union  movement  in  the  Free  Church  have  apparently  agreed 
upon  their  final  course  of  action.  The  leading  Presbyteries  of  tne  Church  have 
overtured  the  Greneral  Assembly  to  send  the  Union  Committee's  report  to  Presby- 
teries, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are  prepared  to  \mite  on  the  basis 
of  the  Standards^  with  such  an  allowance  in  the  Formula  of  the  united  Church  a« 
shiJl  cover  the  differences  existing  in  the  negotiating  bodies  regarding  the  power  of 
the  Magistrate  about  religion.  The  policy  of  this  proposal  is  obvious.  It  keeps  up 
the  appearance  of  adhering  to  the  Standards.  At  the  same  time  it  allows  all  parties, 
with  their  existing  differences  unremoved,  to  coalesce  in  the  Union.  It  sounds  well 
to  say  we  unite  on  the  basis  of  the  Standards,  simply  allowing  all  to  hold  their  own 
views  regarding  the  teaching  of  the  Standards  on  one  particular  point.  But  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  is  dealing  fairly  or  honestly  oy  the  Stuidards,  when  we 
tnink  that  this  is  an  allowance  to  hold  that  their  teachmg  on  a  matter  to  which  they 
give  such  prominence,  and  which  is  so  important  in  itself,  as  the  Magistrate's  duty 
toward  religion  and  tne  Church  of  Christ,  is  unscriptural  and  wrong.  And  it  is  also 
a  serious  question  whether  an  allowance  of  dissent  from  the  Standards  on  this  great 
matter  will  not  tend  to  weaken  their  authority  in  other  matters^  and  render  them 
of  less  and  less  value  and  account  as  tests  of  orthodoxy.  One  thing  at  any  rate  is 
plain,  that,  by  agreeing  to  a  Formula  with  such  an  allowanoe^  the  Free  Church  will 
abanaon  wnatever  judicial  testimony  she  has  hitherto  borne  for  the  duty  of  nations 
as  such  to  recosnise  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ.  Vrom  the  momttity  too.  she 
unites  with  Voluntaries  on  tne  basis  of  such  a  Fofmiilfty  she  ibrcbiIiib  I|m  '^ 
Rights  and  Protest  in  which  she  has  hitherto  juikly 
idenMoBtioii  with  the  bistorictl  Ghwdh  of  8oolilii> 
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onl^  holding  tho  principle  of  Esiablisliments  ai  a  part  of  her  Tesiunony  from  fti 
be^nning,  but  in  cloee  and  covenantetl  alliance  with  the  State  during  her  purest  aad 
brightest  days  ;  from  the  high  position  of  claiming  at  least  (we  do  not  now  pranouHi 
on  the  justice  of  the  claim),  to  be  the  Old  National  Martyr  Church  of  Sootland,  ibi 
will  sink  to  tho  level  of  a  mere  Dissenting  sect.  So  the  result  of  seven  years*  ne^s- 
tiation  is  to  cover  up  all  existing  differences  and  contradictions  by  a  FOTmnls  d 
allowance  without  the  least  attempt  at  their  removal !  Either  the  negotiatiaif  hiT9 
been  a  great  deal  too  long,  or  they  should  have  been  longer. 


FREE  CHURCH  DEFENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEETiyo  to  inaugurate  an  association  under  the  above  name  was  held  at  Gliagom 
on  the  evening  of  March  «M.  The  following  resolutions  which  were  passed  at  tite 
meeting  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  correct  idea  of  tho  constitution  and 
ends  of  the  association : — 

1.  "That  this  meeting  stedfastly  believes  and  holds  that  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  especially  in  regard  to  the  universal  supremacy  of  Christ,  are  is 
accordance  with  the  AV  ord  of  Go<l,  as  revealed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  founded 
thereon,  and  that  they  are  therefore  of  unchangeable  obligation  on  the  Church  sad 
the  world,  for  the  promotion  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  interests  of  the  Redeemerli 
kingdom,  and  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls  as  well  as  of  churches  and  nations. 

2.  ''That  these  principles  have  been  held  by  the  Reformed  Church  of  Sootland, 
both  at  the  first  and  the  second  Reformation,  and  were  solemnly  reaffirmed  at  the 
Disruption  in  May  1843,  as  thcv  are  contiiined  in  the  Westminster  Confession  snd 
other  subordinate  Standards  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — principles  which  all 
her  ministers,  elders,  deacons,  and  probationers  solemnly  profess  to  receive  and  to 
hold,  without  any  reserve  or  compromise ;  and  to  which  they  arc  bound  by  pabUe 
vow  and  by  subscription  with  tho  iiand,  and  which  ought  not  on  any  account  there- 
fore to  be  compromised  or  surrendered. 

.3.  *'  That  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  holds,  and  all  her  office-bearers  are  boond 
solemnly  to  receive  and  subscribe,  tlio  Claim  of  Right  of  1842,  and  the  Protest  and 
Deed  of  Demission  of  184^^,  acconling  to  the  relative  formula  of  1846 ;  and  therefrae 
the  said  Church  repudiates  the  system  called  Voluntaryism,  as  being  in  entire  oppo- 
sition to  tho  foresaid  documents. 

4.  '*  That  it  is  the  solemn  conviction  of  this  meeting  that  the  principles  of  the  Free 
Church,  thus  so  long  professed  and  maintained,  are  now  being  assaued,  and  are  in 
danger  of  being  subverted,  not  only  by  wide  and  varied  opposition  of  parties  outside 
the  pale  of  the  Church  of  ChriHt  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  but  also  by  views  and 
proccedinp  in  some  of  the  professing  Presbyterian  Churches,  uid  even  in  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  connection  with  tho  proposed  Union  with  other  Churches, 
and  the  securing  of  a  national  system  of  Scriptunil  education  and  otherwise." 

What  our  readers  may  think  of  these  resolutions  we  cannot  say.  But  for  our- 
selves, we  confess  we  can  see  nothing  in  them  nor  in  the  weU-reasoned,  calm,  and 
high-toned  speeches  bv  which  they  were  supported  to  warrant  the  contempt  and 
bitter  words  cast  on  the  men  who  have  pledged  their  adherence  to  them,  oy  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  other  speakers  and  writers  on  the  side  of  the  prop<Med  Union.  We  are 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  Free  Churchman  can  see  anvthing  contemptible  or 
unworthy  in  liis  brethren  pledging  themselves  to  maintain  tho  principles  of  the 
Free  Church  in  regard  to  the  universal  supremacy  of  Christ,"  which  are  set  forth  in 
the  Standards  of  the  Free  Church,  which  he  huuself  has  subscribed  and  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  maintain.  We  are  no  Free  (.Churchmen,  but  we  are  so  attached 
to  "  the  principles  regarding  tho  universal  supremacy  of  Christ,**  as  **  held  by  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  both  at  the  first  and  second  Reformation,"  that  we 
cannot  but  feel  respect  and  bid  Go<l  speed  to  men  who  declare  that  they  axe  deter- 
mined at  all  hazards  to  maintain  a  public  and  judicial  testimony  on  their  behalf, 
when  that  is  in  danger  of  being  surrendered.  We  observe  that  on  the  general  com- 
mittee of  this  association  are  the  names  of  61  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  besidet 
those  of  a  large  number  of  influential  laymen. 


co\t:nanting  at  Glasgow. 

On  Thursday,  the  7th  of  April,  the  congregation  of  Mains  Street,  Glasgow,  engaged 
in  the  solemn  ordinance  of  social  religious  Covenanting.  This  exercise  has  long  bees 
termed  in  the  Secession  **  the  Rcncwinv^  of  tho  Covenants."  The  desi^ation  is  nd 
quite  a  happy  one,  and  it  baa  led  to  ical  ot  aSl<ic\«^\isaa!kVV«^^^'03^^ 
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is  not  the  literal  and  fonnal  renewing  of  the  National  Coyenants  in  the  Benae  of 
awearin^  them  over  again  in  the  name  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
be  manifestly  absurd  on  the  part  of  a  minority  of  the  nation ;  it  can  be  carried  out* 
only  by  the  nation  as  such;  and  even  the  nation  would  need  to  renew  its  old 
Covenants  in  a  bond  suited  to  its  altered  circumstances,  as  was  done  in  1638.  In 
Covenanting,  as  practised  in  the  Secession,  the  engagement  to  duty  is  made  in  a 
bond  separate  and  distinct  from  the  National  Covenants,  and  specially  adapted  to 
our  peculiar  circumstances  as  a  minority  of  the  nation  witnessing  for  the  whole 
Scriptural  attainments  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
bond  we  acknowledge  our  sense  of  the  continued  obligation  of  the  National  Cove- 
nants upon  us  and  upon  all  in  these  lands ;  our  conviction  of  the  guilt  lying  upon  us 
and  upon  the  whole  nation  for  the  violation  of  them  ;  and  our  resolution  for  our- 
selves to  adhere  to  them  faithfully,  and  to  carry  out,  as  grace  may  enable  us,  their 
Scriptural  and  unaccomplished  ends.  Social  Covenanting,  as  practised  by  us,  in  as 
far  as  it  goes  back  on  our  National  Covenants,  is  not  a  renewing  of  them  so  properly 
as  a  renewing  of  our  adherence  to  them  and  to  the  Standards  and  attainments  of 
the  Ueformation  as  ratified  by  them. 

In  the  present  instance  this  Divine  ordinance  has  not  been  observed  without 
special  and  anxious  preparation.  We  understand  that  during  the  winter  Dr. 
Murray  preached  a  coiirse  of  sermons  illustrative  of  its  obligation  and  seasonablenesa, 
has  for  some  time  been  holding  sectional  meetings  of  the  congregation  with  a  view 
to  further  instruction  and  to  the  remov^  of  objections  and  d^culties,  and  has 
spared  no  pains  to  enable  his  people  to  engage  in  it  intelligently  and  earnestly.  The 
result  has  oeen  gratifying,  we  believe,  even  beyond  his  expectations. 

On  the  day  of  Covenanting,  after  (ievotional  exercises,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  the  Bev.  J.  Smellie,  Edinburgh,  preached  from  Hosea  ii.  23—**  I  will  say 
to  them  which  were  not  my  people.  Thou  art  my  people :  and  they  shall  say.  Thou 
art  my  God."  The  National  Covenants  and  the  acknowledgment  of  sins  were  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Smellie,  the  Rev.  T.  Hobart,  Carluke,  the  Rev.  A.  T.  M*Clennaghan, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Mr.  Spence,  preacher.  Thereafter  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  offered  up 
solemn  prayer,  and  administered  the  bond  to  the  Covenanters,  which  was  afterwardui 
subscribed  by  them  to  the  number  of  115,  including  the  ministers  present  and  the 
majority  of  the  students  contemplating  the  ministry.  During  the  signing  of  the 
bond,  Messrs.  Smellie  and  M'Clennaghan  suitably  exhorted  the  Covenanters ;  and 
the  interesting  and  impressive  services  were  brought  to  a  close  bv  Mr  M*Clennaghan 
preaching  in  the  evening  a  most  appropriate  discourse  from  Joshua  xxiii.  8 — **  But 
cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day." 

We  congratidate  Dr.  Murray  on  the  so  successful  accomplishment  of  an  object  on 
which  we  are  aware  his  heart  has  been  loiig  and  anxiously  set.  We  congratulate  his 
congregation  on  the  heartiness  with  which  they  have  taken  the  lead  in  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  given  by  the  Synod  at  its  last  meeting  in  favour  of  the  observ- 
ance of  this  Scriptiund  and  Divinely-honoured  duty.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the 
congregations  in  which  this  duty  has  not  been  recently  observed  will  be  stimulated 
to  foUow  their  example.  If  ever  the  adherents  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation 
needed  to  be  closely  bound  to  the  Lord  and  to  one  another  it  is  in  this  shaking  and 
perilous  and  anxious  time,  when  latitudinarianism  and  indifference  are  doing  so 
much  to  open  the  way  for  the  progress  of  Popery  and  inMelity. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  IN  A^IERICA. 

In  the  Astodate  Pruhyterianj  which  continues  kindly  to  be  sent  us  from  America, 
reference  is  made  to  a  case  bearing  on  the  above  subject,  which  is  presently  causing 
much  excitement  throughout  the  United  States.  It  appears  that  some  time  a^  the 
School  Board  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  decided  that  the  resuung  of  the  Bible,  the  singing 
of  psalms  or  hymns,  and  the  offering  up  of  prayer  should  cease  in  all  the  public  free 
schools  of  that  city.  An  interdict,  as  we  would  call  it,  was  obtained  bv  the  friends 
of  religious  education  forbidding  the  carrying  out  of  this  decision,  and  tne  case  came 
for  settlement  before  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincinnati  in  November  last.  The 
decision  of  the  Court  has  recentiy  been  given  in  which  two  out  of  the  three  judges 
agree  to  sustain  the  interdict,  and  of  course  determine  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  other  religious  exeroises  shall  go  on  in  the  public  schools  as  heretofore.  Hie 
decision  is  based  mainly  on  a  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Bi^ts  of  Ohio,  to  the  effect  that 
**  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  essentisl  to  good  fovamment,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pus  snitsbls  lawi  io  nrottet  vnaj  rsUgjkras 
denomination  in  the  peaceable  SDjjojmsBt.  of  Um  "-^  F>«b  mi  vnash^  and  io 
encourage  sohools  and  the  mosiis  df ' 
*' that  under  this  dMife  iba  dtalt  «M  <>• 
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to  protect  religious  worship ;  that  church  properly  is  under  it  exempt  from  tuoiiaii; 
that  the  family  Bible  is  exempted  from  executions ;  that  in  the  Apprentice  Lsw  tlM 
master  is  bound  at  the  close  of  his  term  to  give  the  apprentice  a  copy  of  the  Bible; 
that  by  the  Penitentiary  Law  each  criminal  is  furnished  with  a  Bible  ;  that  the  Bibk 
is  placed  by  law  in  every  court  of  justice  ;  that  for  these  Bibles  all  citizena  are  taxed; 
that  blasphemy  is  made  criminal,  not  only  against  the  Supreme  Being,  but  agsinst 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost — names  found  only  in  the  Bible ;  that  ^religion'  did 
not  mean  natural  religion ;  and  that  while  they  did  not  r^ard  the  Kngliah  BiUe  si 
a  sectarian  book,  so  far  as  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Rationalists  are  oonoemed,  the;^  were 
at  liberty  to  have  their  own  schools,  and  also  to  raise  the  quite  different  question  si 
to  the  justice  of  the  present  distribution  of  school  rates.** 

This  is  a  most  gratifying  decision,  and  the  more  so  that  it  rests  on  such  a  Taziety 
of  what  appear  incontrovertible  flprounds.  It  has  excited  a  violent  oatcry,  however, 
especially  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are  likely  as  the  consequenoe  of  it  to 
demand  either  total  exemption  from  the  school  rates,  or  a  proportion  out  of  them  for 
their  own  separate  schools.  One  lesson  is  powerfully  taught  us  by  the  case,  and  thst 
is,  the  necessity  of  having  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  religious  teachmg  in  schoob 
expressly  provided  for  in  any  Education  Bill  which  may  be  passed  for  SootLmd. 
Otherwise,  what  security  is  there  that  the  conduct  of  the  School  Boaid  of  Cirniinnsti 
may  not  be  repeated  by  the  School  Boards  provided  hj  the  Bill,  whether  centrsl  or 
local.  And  if,  as  some  would  have  it,  the  matter  of  religious  education  is  left  entireltf 
in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Boards  there  will,  in  that  case,  be  no  redress. 


Joreign  ittijeiBi0narB  inttlliqtnct^ 


THE  GONDS. 

Some  time  ago,  we  published  a  statement  by  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  regarding  tbe 
aborigines  or  hill  tribes  of  India,  in  which  he  showed  how  pecuIiarW  accessible  they 
are  to  the  Gospel,  and  what  strong  claims  they  have  on  the  missionary  efforts  of 
British  Cliristians.  He  has  recently  sent  home  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  him  to  Chindwara,  where  the  Free  Church  has  recently  established  a  mission  to 
the  Gonds,  one  of  those  aboriginal  races.  We  quote  a  few  extracts  from  it  with  the 
view  of  showing  what  a  hopeful  field  of  labour  such  a  people  would  furnish  to  our 
young  missionary,  should  the  Church  see  its  way  to  send  him : — 

'*  I  am  most  thankful  that  our  Central  India  Miision  has  oommenced  work  among 
the  aborigines.  In  this  region,  there  is  no  mission  labouring  amongst  them  except 
our  own.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta  has  recently  appointed  a  missionary  to  Hoshunga- 
bad,  whose  primary  duty  is  to  work  among  the  Gonds ;  but  this,  I  nndnstand,  is 
simplv  a  private  effort. 

*  *  The  Gond  race  is  by  no  means  small  or  unimportant.  Indian  statistics  aie  seldom 
very  reliable,  but  the  Gonds  cannot  be  fewer  tnan  a  million  and  a-half ;  and,  with 
some  closely  allied  tribes,  may  fairly  be  estimated  as  about  two  millinna  of  men.  A 
vast  field,  all  but  untoucned. 

"  The  Gonds  are  not  a  compact  body  like  the  Kols  and  Santals.  with  comparatively 
few  Hindus  or  Mussulmans  among  them.  In  round  numbers  they  form  nearhr  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  Central  Provinces.  Some  viU^ges  are  purely  Gond ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  Gonds  are  intermingled  with  Hindus.  Tiub  has  an  important 
influence  on  their  language.  Probably  it  is  only  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  country 
that  the  Gronds  know  only  Gondi ;  in  most  cases  they  understand  the  language  <n 
their  Hindu  neighbours.  In  the  Chindwara  district,  in  which  I  write,  even  the 
women  understand  Hindi  pretty  well,  and  the  men  perfectly.  Further  south,  where 
Marathi  sui>er8edes  Hindi,  the  Gonds  understand  Marathi ;  and  in  those  districts, 
such  as  Chanda,  where  Telugu  and  Marathi  meet,  they  will  be  found  tolerably 
acquainted  with  these  two  languages  as  well  as  their  own.  In  a  few  places  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  Gondi.  Mr.  Hislop  has  noted  this  regarding  Gonds  living 
near  the  sources  of  the  Nerbudda ;  and  Mr.  Dawson  teUs  me  that  heround  the  same 
thing  true  of  some  who  are  a  considerable  distance  down  the  Nerbudda  valley.  StOl 
Gondi  is  an  important  language.  It  is  very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people — ^nearly 
as  much  so  as  Gaelic  to  a  Highlander  in  Scotland,  or  Welsh  to  a  Welshman.  Mr. 
Dawson  once  addressed  a  man  in  Gondi,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  nneinpected 
sounds  of  his  mother  tongue,  threw  his  arms  round  Mr.  Dawson's  neok|  ft'rfK"wi«g;p 
'JUi  I  you  are  my  brother.' 
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"  The  religion  of  the  Gronds  is  exceedingly  vagne  and  ill  defined — more  so  I  think 
even  than  that  of  the  KoIb  and  Santals.  Distinct  beliefs  they  have  exceedingly  few  • 
distinct  rites  equally  few.  They  have  no  proper  priesthood — none  whose  recognised 
duty  it  is  to  conserve  and  transmit  their  religion^  In  the  houses  there  seem  to  be 
no  images  kept ;  in  the  villages,  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  few  stones  under  trees 
which  are  more  or  less  regarded  as  sacred ;  but  generally  in  the  jungles  around  the 
villages  there  are  rude  stones  set  up,  to  which  worship  of  a  sort  is  rendered.  They 
sometimes  speak  of  their  being  fifteen  gods  ;  but  no  one  seems  to  know  the  names  of 
so  many.  The  names  of  the  deities  which  I  have  heard  most  frequently  are  Baro 
pen^  or  Baro  deva,  Pharsi  pen,  and  Bhim  sen.  Baro  pen  simply  means  great  god ; 
he  IS  marked  by  a  stone,  a  piece  of  wood,  or  perhaps  an  iron  rod.    Pharsi  pen  is 

g morally  represented  by  an  iron  spear-head,  and  may  be  guessed  to  be  the  war-god. 
him  sen  is  extensively  worshipped ;  his  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  great  Hindu 
hero,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  worship  of  the  dead  warrior  may  have  passed  from 
the  Hindus  to  the  Gonds.  A  most  interesting  question  is  this — Have  these  people 
a  distinct  conceptfon  of  a  Supreme  Being  as  distinct  from  their  other  gods  ?  My 
impression  among  the  Kols  and  Santals  was,  that  this  ereat  conception  was  never 
entirely  obliterated.  Among  the  Gonds  also  it  seemed,  from  the  answers  I  received 
to  testing  questions,  that  the  idea  of  the  Supreme — a  ^eat  Being  to  whom  all  their 
lesser  deities  were  subject  —  is  still  in  the  Gond  mind.  And  most  certainlv  the 
grand  truth  is  readily  accepted  when  it  is  declared ;  it  seems  even  welcome,  as  if  the 
heart  had  been  sighing  for  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  Being  all  glorious  and  all 
good.  The  blessed  Grospel  will  give  voice  to  longings  in  their  hearts  which  as  yet  the 
poor  Gonds  do  not  understand.  The  Gonds,  further,  worship  the  dead.  Spirits  are 
propitiated  for  at  least  a  year  from  the  time  of  death  ;  and  the  worship  is  kept  up 
for  several  vears  when  a  man  of  distinction  dies.  It  is  plain  that  they  distinguish 
between  gods  and  demons  as  much  as  the  Hindus — among  whom,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  the  distinction  is  not  very  decided.  The  demons  are  simply  male- 
volent. The  Gonds  are  greatly  afraid  of  witchcraft.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  go  to 
such  a  fearful  extent  with  them  as  it  does  with  the  Kols." 

Then  describing  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  some  of  their  villages  with  Mr  Dawson, 
the  missionary,  and  Samuel  Hardy,  a  converted  Tamil.  Dr.  Mitchell  says : — 

"  I  was  impressed  at  once  by  the  quiet  but  intelligent  attention  of  the  people.  To 
any  question  put  to  them  they  gave  clear,  distinct  replies.  They  confessed  at  once 
that  all  their  objects  of  worship — gods  and  devils  alike — were  useless,  and  that  only 
the  Supreme  ought  to  be  adored.  The  name  of  Christ  was  known — theygenerally 
called  Him  'the  Lord  Jesus' — and  also  something  about  His  work.  Tne  grand 
thought  of  love  having  brought  Him  down,  from  heaven  to  earth  seemed  quite 
fami^r.  After  I  had  spoken  to  them  for  some  time  in  Hindi,  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy 
arldressed  them  in  Gondi,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  same  language. 
They  put  a  good  many  questions  in  the  course  of  their  addresses,  and  both  men  and 
women  were  ready  with  the  answers.  The  language  was  quite  new  to  me  :  but  it 
was  evident  that  their  words  reached  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  thought  I  saw 
evidence  that  they  reached  also  their  hearts.  And  our  brethren  proclaimed  the 
message  of  love  in  the  spirit  of  love.  The  word  they  used  ht)m  time  to  time  in 
addressing  the  women  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  the  word  delar — that  is,  sister  ; 
and  in  this  unhappy  land  of  race  antasonism  and  female  degradation,  it  sounded 
strangely  beautiful.  Samuel  Hardy  sx>oke  chiefly  of  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour, 
especially  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  When  he  ended  the  narrative,  *  What  a  wonderful 
work  was  this  !  *  he  said  ;  and  several  at  once  replied,  '  Yes,  most  wonderful.'  He 
applied  it  spiritually,  and  spoke  of  Christ's  raising  the  soul  from  death  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  Sir.  Dawson  spoke  of  sin  and  salvation,  dwelling  on  Christ's  willingness 
to  save  to  the  uttermost.  I  then  spoke  in  Hinoi ;  and  tne  work  was  finished  by 
prayer,  all  listening  attentively,  and  occasionally  catching  up  and  repeating  some  of 
the  words.  More  than  an  hour  passed  away  in  this  manner — a  solemn,  delightful 
hour  :  not  a  word  in  opposition  ;  only  quiet  attention,  often  deej^ning  into  earnest- 
ness. On  two  mornings  Mrs  Mitchell  accompanied  us  to  the  villages,  and  she  was 
present  on  the  occasion  I  have  had  in  my  mind's  eye  when  writing  these  lines.  She 
was,  of  course,  an  object  of  great  attraction.  When  we  had  finished,  the  women  all 
gathered  round  her,  and  she  had  much  conversation  with  them  in  Hindi  She  was 
as  much  interested  in  them  as  they  in  her.  She  told  them  of  the  God  who  is  love, 
and  bade  them  in  all  their  sorrows  go  to  Him.  She  spoke  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  all 
His  tenderness.  The  women  listened  most  attentivwly ;  I  thoaj^i  «!•  or  two  wen 
melted  to  tears.  They  promised  that  they  would  neyvr  focfel  wbti  ilM  hif  iiUL 
They  then  carried  her  away  to  see  their  haoam^  aad  Am 
time  allowed.  How  kind  the  poor  peo|^  wm ' 
pavaget!" 
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Social  Mtttivq, 


PoLLOKSHAWS. — ^A  looial  meeting  in  oonnection  with  the  PolIokali&WB  cangftp^km 
WM  held  in  the  ohorch  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  10th  March,  and  wma  nomenMiiIj 
attended.  The  Bey.  William  B.  Gardiner,  paator  of  the  congregation,  ooonpied  tbs 
chair,  and  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  the  Ber.  Thomas  Hobart,  CSarluke,  sad 
the  office-bearers.  After  partaking  of  tea,  the  Chairman  reviewed  the  histoiy  of  the 
congregation  since  the  date  of  his  settlement  amongst  them,  and  showed  that  very 
gratifying  progress  had  been  made.  Interesting  and  encouraging  statements  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Kyle,  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
School ;  Mr.  Anderson,  missionary ;  and  Mr.  Beid,  a  member  of  the  oongregatian, 
who  is  employed  as  a  colporteur  by  "  The  Edinburgh  Book  and  Tract  Society."  An 
excellent  and  stirring  address  on  "Education"  was  delivered  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Hobart.  Brief  addresses  were  also  delivered  by  Messrs.  Hanna,  SprouU,  and 
Arbuokle.  After  spending  a  very  enjoyable  evening,  the  meeting  was  dosed  in  tbs 
usual  way. 


©bitttarg  fiotiu. 


It  has  pleased  God  in  His  inscrutable  Providence  to  remoye  by  death 
the  Rev.  George  Roger,  A.M.,  Auchinleck,  Clerk  to  the  Synod  and 
Senior  Editor  of  this  Magazine,  After  a  lingering  illness,  patiently 
borne,  he  died  at  Auchinleck  on  Monday,  4th  April,  in  the  60th  year 
of  his  age  and  33d  of  his  ministry.  As  a  biographical  sketch  of  him 
will  appear  (d.  v.)  in  our  next  number,  we  shall  only  at  present  say  how 
deeply  and  sorrowfully,  in  common,  we  are  sure,  with  all  the  Church, 
we  feel  the  loss  sustained  through  his  removal,  by  his  family  now  left 
orphans — by  the  congregation  to  which  he  ministered  with  such  affec- 
tionate assiduity — ^by  the  Church  which  he  served  in  a  variety  of  public 
capacities  so  ably,  indefatigably,  and  usefully— by  this  periodical,  which 
he  was  promising,  by  his  sound  judgment,  his  large  information,  and 
vigour  of  thought  and  style,  to  raise  to  a  position  of  influence  it  is  now 
little  likely  to  attain — and  by  the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation, 
of  which  he  was  an  enlightened  and  zealous  defender.  But  we  would 
not  sorrow  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope.  As  for  him,  we  know 
that  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord. "  And  as  for  ns  and 
the  interests  he  has  left  behind,  we  know  that  "  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
blessed  be  our  Rock. '' 
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THE  MEETING  OF  SYNOD. 
The  meeting  of  Sjnod  this  year  was  in  one  respect  a  mournful  one. 
The  calling  of  the  roll  reminded  one  of  the  calling  of  the  muster-roll 
of  a  regiment  after  battle,  so  many  were  not  there  to  answer  to  their 
names.  Of  absent  ministerial  members  two  were  among  the  dead, 
and  in  view  of  all  they  had  been  and  done,  their  surviving  brethren 
could  not  but  sorrow  much  that  they  should  see  their  faces  no  more. 
Three  others,  and  among  these  the  venerable  father  of  the  Synod, 
were  unable  to  attend  on  account  of  severe  bodily  illness.  But  if 
there  was  much  to  depress  in  these  circumstances,  there  was  more  to 
encourage  in  the  thc^ght  that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  upon 
the  shoulder  of  her  ever-living  Head.  The  want  of  their  accustomed 
leaders  shut  up  the  members  of  the  court  to  look  to  Him  for  coimsel 
and  help,  and  enabled  them  to  realise,  more  we  believe  than  they 
have  often  done,  the  comfort  and  strength  that  lie  in  His  promise, 
**  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway." 

One  fruit  and  token  of  His  presence  with  His  servants  is  oneness 
of  mind  and  heart  in  His  service.  And  this  characterised  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Synod  in  a  very  gratifying  measure.  Members  spoke  out 
their  minds  freely  and  independently ;  but  there  was  no  such  difference 
of  opinion  as  rendered  it  necessary  even  in  ont  case  to  take  the  vote. 
"Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity."  Next  to  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  triumph  of  His 
truth  and  cause  this  unity  is  our  strength.  In  love  to  the  great 
Scriptural  principles  given  us  to  maintain,  and  under  a  sense  of  the 
formidable  opposition  we  have  to  encounter  in  maintaining  them,  let 
us  close  our  thinned  ranks  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  we  know  that  laige  sabBoriptionB  to 
religious  objects  are  not  always  a  sore' test  of  ynwnal  vdii^ioiL    And 
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in  the  case  of  Churches  we  would  hesitate  to  make  the  lai^genesB  of 
their  contributions,  any  more  than  the  largeness  of  their  nombexi, 
the  measure  of  their  spiritual  prosperity.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
certain  that  when  a  Church  is  prospering  spiritually,  its  members 
will  be  growing  in  the  grace  of  liberality,  as  well  as  in  eveiy  other 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  We  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  take  it  as  a  tcken 
for  good — an  evidence  that  God  is  prospering  us,  and  has  still  a  inA 
for  us  to  do  for  Him  in  the  land — that  the  funds  of  the  Synod  ood- 
tinue  to  show  a  steady  increase.  On  the  aggregate  funds  this  year, 
there  is  an  increase  of  not  less  than  8  per  cent.  And  the  Tntnimnm 
stipend  of  our  ministers  has  been  raised  to  £103  and  a  manse.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  much  to  say  when  we  look  at  the  scale  of  ministerial 
support  in  most  other  denominations.  But  it  is  something  to  saj, 
and  to  say  with  thankfulness,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  highest 
minimum  yet  reached  in  the  Original  Secession.  A  general  feding, 
was  expressed,  however,  that  some  aid  •  receiving  congregatic«ifl, 
considering  their  numbers  and  their  means,  were  contented  to  remain 
too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  liberality  of  their  brethren,  and  Presbj- 
teries  were  instructed  to  deal  with  such  congregations  during  the 
year,  with  the  view  of  persuading  them  to  try  to  raise  their  contribu- 
tions a  little  nearer  the  average.  We  are  aware  that  Christian 
liberality,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  cannot  be  forced.  Whether  it 
be  the  offering  of  a  nation  or  the  offering  of  an  individual,  it  must  be 
voluntary  to  be  true  and  acceptable  tribute  to  Christ.  It  must  flow 
forth  spontaneously  from  a  living  sense  of  duty  to  Christ  as  the 
stream  gushes  from  the  welling  depths  of  the  hidden  spring.  Still  a 
sense  of  duty  to  Christ  may  be  quickened  and  deepened  by  right 
dealing  with  the  heart  and  conscience ;  the  spring  of  liberality  within 
may  be  reached  and  stirred  and  cleared  of  those  muddy  deposits  that 
obstruct  the  fulness  of  its  flow;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this 
needful  ofl^ce  will  be  done  by  Presbyteries  so  kindly  and  wisely  as 
that  the  congregations  in  question  shall  be  "  willing  of  themselves," 
not  merely  to  give  in  equal  proportion  to  their  brethren,  but  to  give 
"  as  God  hath  prospered  them." 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  before  the  Synod  was  our  pro- 
posed Foreign  Mission.  The  Synod  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  of  Mr. 
George  Anderson,  student  of  theology,  to  go  out  as  its  missionaiy  to 
the  heathen.  It  also  resolved,  that  henceforth  a  collection  shall  be 
made  aimually  by  all  the  congregations  under  its  inspection  on  behalf 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund.  As  a  Church,  we  profess  to  bear  a 
testimony  on  behalf  of  all  the  Crown-rights  of  Christ;  and  it  will  now 
be  seen  what  we  are  prepared  to  do  to  have  Him  actually  enthroned 
M  King  of  all  the  earth,  and  Vio'v?  i^  ^^^  ^^  t«^^  vd  ^^xivAKt  in  ^^y- 
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ing  ''Thy  kingdom  eome."  It  is  easy  to  see  and  to  magnify  di£5cultie8, 
but  all  difficulties  would  disappear  did  we  believe  that  we  are  workers 
together  with  God  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise  to  the  King  whom 
be  has  set  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion — "  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for 
thine  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  pos- 
Bession."  Wherever  our  missionary  may  be  sent,  an  annual  collection, 
unless  it  rises  considerably  above  the  average,  will  not  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  mission.  But  sessions  will  doubtless  do  their  best  to 
supplement  the  collection,  by  placing  missionary  boxes  at  the  church 
doors,  or  by  arranging  for  the  taking  up  of  such  smalls  sums 
periodically  as  the  members  of  their  congregations  may  be  willing  to 
give.  Heads  of  families,  too,  will  materially  benefit  their  children  as 
well  as  the  mission,  by  forthwith  installing  a  missionary  box  on  the 
mantel-piece  into  which  the  little  hands  may  be  encouraged  to  drop 
the  stray  pence  which  would  otherwise  go  on  self-indulgent  errands. 
From  such  missionary  boxes  alone  the  children  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  have  raised  upwards  of  £300  yearly.  We  need 
to  prove  what  Dr.  Chalmers  had  so  great  faith  in  "the  power  of  littles." 

When  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  mission  last  year  we  stated  that 
as  **  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth,"  so  if  we  gave  up  one 
labourer  to  the  foreign  field  the  Lord  might  raise  up  others  for  the 
work  at  home.  This  anticipation  has  been  remarkably  and  encourag- 
ingly verified.  Within  the  past  few  months  two  students  have  joined 
the  fellowship  of  our  Church  unexpectedly,  both  of  whom  are  in  such 
an  advanced  stage  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  it 
has  been  agreed  to  admit  them  to  our  hall  as  theological  students  of 
the  third  year.  Thus,  for  the  one  who  has  devoted  himself  to 
missionary  labour  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  given  us  two;  and  while 
this  seems  to  call  us  to  go  forward  in  our  contemplated  enterprise,  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  encouraging  to  vacant  congregations  waiting 
anxiously  for  a  further  supply  of  preachers. 

There  are  many  throughout  the  Body  who  will  be  gratified  to 
observe  that  the  "Committee  on  Union  with  the  Irish  Secession 
Syno4,"  which  was  never  called  together  last  year,  on  accoimt  of  the 
lamented  illness  of  the  Convener,  has  been  reappointed.  There  seemed 
a  strong  and  unanimous  desire  in  the  Court  that  something  may  be 
done  during  the  present  year  to  pave  the  way  for  union  with  brethren 
who,  so  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  are  entirely  one  with  us  in  principle 
and  public  profession.  A  imion  with  those  who  adhere  to  the  whole 
of  the  Westminster  Formularies  as  Standards  of  Covenanted  Unifor- 
mity, and  to  the  Judicial  Testimony  of  the  Original  Seceders,  will 
involve  no  compromise  of  principle,  while  it  will  materially  strengthen 
the  cause  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  6vi^^\j  Vf^  t^  ^^ 
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diurdhes — ^what  they  very  muoh  need  at  the  present  honr — an  eotainpfe 
of  union  based  on  honest  and  thorough  unity.  We  troBt  that  a  Toy 
short  period  will  suffice  to  give  more  emphatic  meaning  to  our  name 
by  making  us  in  a  laxger  sense  than  we  are  now  "  United  Origmsl 
Seceders." 

We  can  only  note  further,  that  the  Synod  completed  an  important 
and  much-needed  work  which  has  occupied  it  for  a  considerable  time-* 
the  compilation  and  revision  of  a  Manual  of  Rules  and  forms  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Procedure.  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  this  mAnwftl  as  pro- 
yiding  for  the  imiform  exercise  of  that  strict  and  impartial  discipline,  bj 
the  maintenance  of  which  alone  in  these  days  of  prevailing  laxity  can  we 
establish  our  claim  of  identity  with  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland. 
For,  as  Dr.  M'Crie  remarks,  "there  was  nothing  in  which  the  Scottiah 
reformers  approached  nearer  to  the  primitive  Church  than  in  the 
vigorous  and  impartial  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  relaxa- 
tion of  which,  under  the  Papacy,  they  justly  regarded  as  one  grnt 
cause  of  the  universal  corruption  of  religion.'* 
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Fathers  and  Brbthrbn — In  rising  to  address  you,  I  have  first  to 
thank  you — ^and  that  most  sincerely — for  the  high  honour  you  have 
done  me  in  placing  me  in  this  position.  Such  a  position,  at  once  bo 
honourable  and  responsible,  I  could  not  have  aspired  to  occupy  on 
the  ground  of  possessing  any  fitness  for  worthily  discharging  its 
important  duties ;  but  since  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  me  to  it, 
I  cheerfully  yet  diffidently  comply,  craving  while  I  do  so  your  kind 
indulgence. 

Like  others  of  the  younger  brethren,  who  have  in  recent  years  stood 
where  I  now  stand,  I  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  revered  fathers  of 
our  Church  again  called  to  fill  the  Moderator's  chair,  and  particularly 
at  such  an  eventftil  period  as  the  present  in  the  history  of  our  countiy, 
when  all  the  wisdom  which  long  experience  yields  is  needed  in  Uioee 
who  take  the  lead  in  conducting  the  Church's  affiurs.  As  regards 
some  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  however,  the  opportunity  for  this  is 
now  past — past  irrevocably.  "  Our  fathers,  where  are  they  H^  Few, 
very  few,  now  remain  with  us,  for  among  them  death  has  been  busj, 
as  well  as  among  those  younger  in  the  ministry.  Since  our  last 
meeting  two  more  haye  been  summoned  to  their  rest.  Having 
served  their  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  they  have  fallen  on  sleep, 
and  been  laid  unto  their  fathers.  And  now,  as  we  look  around,  we 
mark  with  a  sigh  not  a  few  empty  places  that  were  but  lately  filled 
by  devoted  men — men  'wVi.o  Yo'v^^  >i)tv%  \x\x^  ^sA^^^mca^  ^x^  ^sicMitended 
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eamestlj  for  the  faith — ^men  near  whose  hearts  lay  the  prosperity  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  in  particular  the  revival 
and  advancement  of  that  much-despised  cause  in  behalf  of  which  we 
have,  as  a  Church,  been  long  honoured  to  appear — the  cause  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation.  Through  grace  they  were  faithful  imto 
death  in  adhering  to  their  testimony,  and  now  they  have  their  reward 
in  the  "  well  done  "  of  their  Lord  and  Master. 

As  thus,  one  after  another,  our  tried  standard-bearers  are  falling, 
what  reason  have  we,  who  are  still  left  upon  the  field,  to  send  aloft  to 
the  God  of  Sabaoth,  with  increasing  fervency,  the  cry,  "  Help,  Lord, 
for  the  godly  man  ceaseth;  for  the  faithful  fail  fix)m  among  the 
children  of  men."  And  how  loud  the  call  to  gird  up  our  loins  more 
resolutely,  and  to  follow  more  devotedly  than  ever  in  the  footsteps  of 
those  who  through  faith  and  patience  are  now  inheriting  the  pro- 
mises— ^who  have  overcome  by  the  blood  of  ihe  Lamb  and  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony. 

Though  from  time  to  time  the  Lord's  public  servants  are  removed 
from  the  midst  of  their  labours  in  the  Church,  the  Lord's  great  work 
on  earth  cannot  stand  still.  It  must  advance,  generation  after 
generation,  according  to  His  own  immutable  purpose  and  gracious 
promise.  For,  while  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the  gloiy  of  man  as 
the  flower  of  grass — the  grass  withering  and  the  flower  thereof  falling 
away — the  Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever,  and  this  is  the  Word 
which  by  the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you.  Nor  shall  the  end  come, 
until  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  has  been  preached  in  all  the  world 
for  a  witness  unto  all  nations.  And  in  the  on-carrying  of  God's  work 
in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  through  the  instrumentality  of  His 
enduring  Word,  it  is  still  our  privilege  to  be  engaged.  We  are  still 
labourers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard  below,  not  resters  in  the  Father's 
house  above.  And  though  our  numbers  be  reduced  and  oiu:  strength 
weakened,  it  becomes  us,  nevertheless,  to  go  courageously  forward  in 
the  path  of  duty,  in  the  name  of  the  Church's  glorious  Head,  and  in 
the  faith  that  He  will  fulfil  to  us  His  promises — ''Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
"  Lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

In  the  kind  providence  of  God,  we  are  again  gathered  together  in 
the  Lord's  name,  as  the  supreme  Court  of  our  Church.  We  are  met 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business,  and  deliberating 
upon  the  internal  afiairs  of  that  particular  section  of  the  Church 
which  we  represent  And  this  important  work,  we  doubt  not,  will 
be  done,  as  heretofore,  under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  with 
enlightened  zeal,  and  with  scrupulous  concern  for  the  best  ini 
of  the  Church. 
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But  while  it  is  thus  our  present  duty  more  immediately  to  owe  6r 
our  own  things,  we  are  by  no  means  unalive,  as  some  would  reprsBent 
uSy  to  what  is  transpiring  around  us,  and  engaging  attention  in  otber 
sections  of  the  Church  and  in  society  at  large.  On  the  contrary,  wi 
humbly  venture  to  affirm,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  chaige  of 
self-commendation,  that  nowhere  has  a  deeper  interest  been  unifonnlj 
felt  and  manifested  in  all  that  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  the  prosperity  of  our  coimtry,  than  in  the  ecclesiastical 
body  of  which  we  are  the  present  representatives.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  we  have  adhered  to  the  ''  old  paths  "  in  which  our  reforming  uul 
covenanting  ancestors  walked,  and  for  walking  in  which  they  are  still 
applauded  on  every  side  as  the  greatest  benefactors  of  their  oountiy; 
and  we  have  refused  to  join  hands  with  those  who  have  manifestly 
departed,  and  are  departing  farther  and  farther,  from  those  hallowed 
Reformation  principles  which  have  formed  the  bulwark  of  our  libertiei, 
and  which  we  value  and  cleave  to,  not  because  they  are  oH  bat 
because  they  are  true,  and  therefore  worth  adhering  to.  This  we 
have  done,  and  this  we  are  not  ashamed  of  doing,  and  this,  through 
grace,  we  purpose  still  to  do.  And  are  we  on  this  account  to  be  con- 
temptuously spoken  of  as  a  mere  ''log  among  the  ecclesiastical 
communities  of  Scotland  1 "  Are  we  to  be  always  branded  as  intolerant 
bigots,  and  as  blind  obstructives  in  the  way  of  the  march  of  progress! 
If  BO,  BO  be  it.  By  such  treatment  from  those  who  boast  so  much  of 
their  liberality  and  charity,  and  sing  their  praises  so  lustily,  we  shall 
not  be  greatly  moved.  But  possessing  our  souls  in  patience,  we  shall 
hold  on  our  way,  well  assured  that  Divine  approbation,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience,  are  of  imspeakably  more  value  than  the 
applause  of  men. 

It  is  a  remark  that  is  being  constantly  made,  that  we  live  in  extra- 
ordinary times.  In  the  records  of  the  past  we  find  that  those  who 
have  preceded  us  have  often  felt  and  expressed  the  same  thing. 
However  true  this  may  have  been  of  times  gone  by,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably emphatically  true  of  the  present,  that  it  is  a  period  marked  by  a 
rapid  and  startling  evolution  of  events  of  most  noteworthy  character, 
both  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands.  Everywhere  changes  are  taking 
place,  most  important  in  their  nature,  and  likely  to  be  far-reaching  in 
their  consequences — changes  both  for  the  better  and  for  the  worse. 
The  present  is  pre-eminently  a  time  of  inquiry,  when  things  old  are 
being  tested,  and  things  novel  are  being  unsparingly  introduced,  with 
what  results  remains  in  many  instances  to  be  seen.  We  say  nothing 
here  as  to  the  spirit  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  this  is  being  done ; 
we  simply  allude  to  the  acknowledged  fact.  Particularly  in  our  own 
country^  and  within  the  4\Ser«nt  ^i^\ao\»ydx»^\3&».^^^  ^:3tt!sx5SEs^\M. 
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BO  bng  been  unhappily  divided,  questions  of  vast  importance  are  being 
freely  agitated,  and  movements  of  a  remarkable  character,*  and  of 
diverse  tendencies,  have  been  and  are  now  going  on — ^movements 
which  no  true  lover  of  his  coimtry,  no  true  well-wisher  of  the  Church, 
no  true  firiend  of  the  Christian  religion  can  take  part  in  or  contemplate 
without  feelings  of  deep  concern  regarding  the  ultimate  issue  of  all. 
The  opposing  principles  of  truth  and  error  are  in  deadly  conflict  on 
every  side,  as  perhaps  they  have  seldom  if  ever  been  before,  in  science, 
in  politics,  and  in  religion,  both  theoretical  and  practical.  And 
though  we  may  feel  assured  that,  since  the  God  of  truth  and  righteous* 
ness  reigns,  truth  shall  at  last  prevail ;  yet,  if  we  be  really  on  the 
Lord's  side — the  side  of  truth — we  cannot  but  view  the  fierce  conflict 
that  is  raging  with  trembling  anxiety,  which  will  find  expression  in 
the  prayer,  "  Arise,  0  God,  let  not  man  prevail.  Plead  Thine  own 
cause." 

And  now  we  come  to  inquire,  in  what  spirit  does  it  become  us,  as 
an  Evangelical  Church,  and  as  Seceders  holding  a  judicial  testimony 
for  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  in  their  entirety,  to 
view  the  various  movements  of  the  present  time,  both  ecclesiastical 
and  political  1  A  few  practical  observations  in  answer  to  this  question 
will  form  the  remainder  of  our  address. 

What  the  prominent  movements  of  the  present  time  are,  and  what 
are  their  character  and  prevailing  tendencies,  is  well  known  by  those 
to  whom  we  now  speak.  These,  therefore,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  and  formally  discuss,  more  especially  as  they  have  been 
repeatedly  touched  upon  by  previous  occupants  of  this  chair,  and  are 
from  time  to  time  being  treated  with  eminent  ability  in  the  pages  of 
our  admirably-conducted  Magadne.  One  general  remark  only  do  we 
here  make  respecting  them,  and  it  is  that  for  the  most  part  they  are 
movements  more  or  less  away  from  or-  at  variance  with  the  great 
Scriptural  principles  and  high  attainments  of  the  Reformation. 
Whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  connection 
with  the  comprehensive  subject  of  national  religion,  or  national  edu- 
cation, or  the  union  of  churches,  or  creeds  and  confessions,  or  the 
worship  and  government  of  the  Church ;  or  if  we  look  to  the  actings 
of  the  civil  government  in  relation  to  Popery,  to  Prelacy,  to  the 
sacred  law  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  Divine  ordinance  of  marriage,  and 
other  things  which  might  be  named,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  undeniably 
true  that  the  strongly-prevailing  tendency  of  public  sentiment  on  such 
vitally  important  subjects  is  sadly  in  the  direction  we  have  mentioned. 
The  character  and  deeds  of  those  noble  men  of  the  pMt* 
liberal  mind  and  large  heart — who  were  honoured 
cost  the  foundations  ot  our  country'a  greataeiB»\iP'^ 
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and  religious  liberty,  are  still  professedly  admired  and  praised ;  bat 
how  have  those  Bible  principles  which  they  counted  so  precious,  en 
which  they  acted  so  faithfully,  and  for  which  they  contended  so 
earnestly,  been  ignominiously  surrendered  by  their  faithless  de- 
scendants 1 

Looking  abroad  then  on  all  that  is  taking  place  around  ua,  in  society 
and  in  the  Church,  what  is  the  spirit  we  should  seek  to  cherish  t 
What  is  the  attitude  we  should  be  concerned  to  maintain!  We  reply 
that  our  spirit  shoidd  be  one  of  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Ood> 
Our  attitude,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  afi&drs  in  our  oountij, 
should  be  that  of  persons  who,  ELgah-like,  are  very  jealous  for  the 
Lord  of  hosts. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  at  present  much  need  cf  a 
large  increase  of  heaven-bom  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory  on  the  part  of 
professed  witnesses  for  the  cause  of  God  in  our  land,  and  in  the  world 
at  large,  seeing  they  are  called  to  act  in  the  midst  of  great  and  grow- 
ing indifference,  and  also  in  the  face  of  active  opposition  to  that  cause 
on  every  side  and  in  every  form.  In  an  age  when  God  and  His  daims 
are  much  forgotten,  self  served,  and  mammon  worshipped,  what  bat 
a  spirit  of  holy  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  Most  High  can  fit  the 
lovers  of  truth  and  godliness  for  their  important  work,  and  sustain 
them  in  its  performance.  Without  this,  they  are  ever  liable  to  fiunt 
and  tiun  back  in  the  day  of  sore  trial,  when  the  call  is  loudest  to 
quit  them  like  men.  As,  then,  we  behold  much  transpiring  that  is 
manifestly  dishonouring  to  the  name  of  God-His  law  disregaided, 
His  claims  ignored.  His  truth  trampled  under  foot.  His  glory  un- 
sought— does  it  not  become  us  to  long  for  and  seek  a  fresh  baptism 
with  the  spirit  of  holy  zeal^  that,  like  Phlnehas  of  old,  we  may  shov 
ourselves  zealous  for  our  Gq4  in  a  time  of  declension.  To  this  every 
thing  calls  us.  The  enemies  of  God's  cause,  the  opponents  of  the 
principles  of  truth  and  righteousness,  are  full  of  zeal.  And  shall  not 
those  who  have  solemnly  espoused  the  cause  of  truth  be  equally 
zealous  1  Multitudes  are  utterly  indifferent  whether  that  cause  pre- 
vail or  not,  being  void  of  all  concern  for  the  Divine  glory.  Is  there 
not,  therefore,  all  the  more  need  for  those  who  value  what  others  dis- 
regard and  despise,  being  of  another  spirit  1  Those  truly  patriotic 
men  of  the  past,  whose  descendants  and  representatives  we  clium  to 
be,  whose  faithful  contendings  unto  the  death  we  profess  to  admire 
and  thank  God  for,  and  whose  principles  and  testimony  we  have 
publicly  taken  up,  were  men  whose  inmost  souls  burned  with  ardent 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  His  Word.  And  shall  not 
we  seek  to  cherish  a  similar  spirit,  sa  beinig  that  which  the  character 
ftfld  movements  of  our  tVoxea  eisip\i'aXA$»Sq  ^^cwwAX  '^^  ^^^^sisl  ^^ 
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can  Lord  and  Master,  and  in  whose  sacred  name  we  are  now  assembled, 
was  very  zealous  for  His  God  and  Father.  Of  Him  it  is  written, 
"  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up.**  Would  that  it  were 
given  to  us  and  others  to  drink  ever  more  deeply  into  His  spirit  of 
consuming  zeal  for  the  Divine  glory !  Then  would  we  spurn  from  us 
all  ignoble  service,  and  rising  in  the  strength  of  our  God,  go  forth  and 
be  valiant  for  the  truth  upon  the  earth. 

Filled  thus  with  a  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  God  of  Truth, 
we  should  view  much  that  is  now  taking  place  in  our  country  with 
heartfelt  sorrow  and  deep  humiliation.  This  is  one  way  in  which  true 
zeal  for  God  ever  manifests  itself.  It  leads  its  possessors  to  bewail 
whatever  is  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  Divine  Word,  and 
therefore  dishonouring  to  the  Divine  character.  It  is  the  truly  zealous 
that  sigh  and  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that  are  done  in  the  Church 
and  the  land,  and  that  humble  themselves  before  the  God  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  on  account  of  error  corrupting  the  Oiurch  and  impiety 
disgracing  the  nation,  and  bringing  down  upon  both  £Us  wrathfld 
judgnients.  It  is  among  the  zealous  that  there  are  searchings  of 
heart  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben,  and  tremblings  of  heart  for  the  ark 
of  God.  Would  that  there  were  more  who  thus  manifested  their 
zeal ! 

Is  not  the  character  of  many  of  the  movements  now  going  on,  such 
as  is  fitted  to  produce  in  the  heart  of  every  pious,  reflecting  lover  of 
his  coimtry,  feelings  of  deep  concern  and  regret — ^yea,  of  grief  and 
shame  and  indignation  1  And  are  there  not  many  things  which  we  in 
particular,  as  witnesses  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  must  greatly 
deplore  1  Do  we  not,  for  example,  see  those  who  ought  to  rule  in  the 
fear  of  God  decreeing  unrighteous  decrees — framing  mischief  by  a 
law — in  defiance  of  the  rightedus  law  of  the  King  of  kings,  to  whom 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  morally  accountable  1  Do  we  not 
see  the  doomed,  persecuting  system  of  Antichrist,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  our  rulers  and  through  the  lukewarmness  of  professed  Pro- 
testants, rapidly  regaining  its  hold  on  these  lands  where  the  blood  of 
God's  martyred  saints  has  flowed  like  water  1  Do  we  not  see  doctrinal 
error  in  its  deadliest  forms  spreading  far  and  wide  and  laying  waste 
the  Protestant  Churches  of  our  country  t  Do  we  not  see  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  New  Testament  worship  corrupted  and  destroyed  by 
mere  human  inventions,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age  1  Do  we  not  see, 
in  certain  quarters,  great  Bible  principles  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  effecting  union  which  can  be  union  only  in  name  1  Do 
we  not  see  the  enemies  of  the  Bible  (in  company,  it  is  sad  to  think, 
with  many  friends  of  the  Bible,  but  Wlio  hold  tlM  vol 
doing  tbdir  utmost  to  seoure  its  eioUbdOii^lh 
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Do  we  not  see  worldly  conformity  on  the  increase  among  pfofisBMn 
of  religion,  showing  that  vital  godliness  is  in  a  declining  state  t  Do 
we  not  see  the  most  fearful  practical  evils  aboimding,  heaven-defpsg 
iniquities  perpetrated  which  make  the  blood  run  cold,  showing  tbU 
the  fear  of  God  is  neither  in  men's  hearts  nor  before  their  eyes  1  And 
as  we  behold  all  this,  and  more  that  cannot  now  be  mentioned,  whu 
should  oiir  feelings  be  but  those  of  commiseration  for  our  oountiy, 
leading  us  to  cry,  "  Spare  Thy  people,  0  Lord,  and  give  not  Thine 
heritage  to  reproach,  that  the  heathen  should  rule  over  them :  Where- 
fore should  they  say  among  the  people,  where  is  their  God  1 " 

But  while  we  deplore  what  is  evil — what  is  contraxy  to  sound 
principle — in  movements  presently  going  on,  it  becomes  tu  at  tke  mme 
time  to  cherish  both  a  thankful  and  a  hop^l  spirit  We  ought  to  "  thank 
God  and  take  courage."  ''  In  everything  give  thanks/'  is  the  Apostolic 
injunction,  "for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  conoeming 
you."  And  certainly  all  must  feel  that  there  are  many  things  to  be 
thankful  for,  amid  all  that  is  eviL  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  in 
our  land,  while  it  is  beting  set  firee  in  other  lands.  The  Goqwl  a 
proclaimed  in  its  purity  from  many  pulpits.  We  still  enjoy  libertj 
to  worship  God,  according  as  He  directs  in  His  Word,  none  making 
us  a&aid.  As  we  look  around,  we  see  many  important  agencies  at 
work  for  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  and  the  advancement  of 
religion.  Missionary  operations  are  being  carried  on  by  the  several 
Churches  at  home  and  abroad,  in  some  cases  with  unflagging  seal 
Bible  societies  are  busy  at  work  printing  and  circulating  far  and  near 
the  precious  word  of  life.  There  are  active  labourers  in  the  great  and 
growingly  important  cause  of  temperance,  while  there  are  many  other 
benevolent  schemes  which  have  for  their  object  the  temporal,  moral, 
social,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  the  people.  And  in  the  midst 
of  aboimding  error  and  growing  indifference  to  Divine  things^  there 
are  not  a  few  who  are  showing  themselves  valiant  for  the  truth,  con- 
tending earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  And  as 
we  think  of  such  things,  and  compare  our  condition  as  a  people  with 
that  of  almost  all  other  lands,  ought  not  our  hearts  to  go  up  in 
adoring  gratitude  and  praise  to  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  lights  and 
the  God  of  sovereign  grace,  from  whom  cometh  down  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gift  1  Verily,  "  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation." 
"  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not  imto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory, 
for  Thy  mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake." 

And  with  thankfulness  we  should  join  hopefulness.  Thanking  God, 
let  us  take  courage.  Gratitude  and  hope  naturally  go  together,  the 
language  of  the  one  being,  "  The  Lord  of  us  hath  mindful  been,"  and 
of  the  other,  "  He  ^Vft  \Aeea  \xa  ^XSX)"     ^^^  Na  ^w^  ^^  \.Va  Wt 
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ground  for  hope  respecting  the  cause  of  truth,  and  the  welfiure  of 
Zioni  Assuredly  there  is.  '<6od  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad, 
and  isles  rejoice  each  one."  And  He  who  reigns  has  spoken  glorious 
things  concerning  the  Church  and  our  poor  benighted  world.  To  Zion 
her  God  and  King  has  said,  **  I  have  graven  thee  upon  the  palms  of 
mine  hands ;  thy  walls  are  ever  before  me."  **  No  weapon  formed 
against  Thee  shall  prosper."  '<  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children.  In  righteous- 
ness shalt  thou  be  established;  thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression, 
for  thou  shalt  not  fear,  and  from  terror,  for  it  shall  not  come  near 
thee."  And  regarding  this  sin-cursed  earth  of  oiu^  this  is  the 
language  of  the  Most  High,  ''As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  Th^  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  shall  certainly  triumph  over  all  opposing  foes,  for 
greater  is  He  that  is  for  it  than  all  that  are  against  it.  Let  this 
thought,  this  conviction,  inspire  us  with  courage  and  with  hope,  and 
stimulate  us  to  redoubled  exertion  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Again,  it  becomes  us  to  regard  the  present  agitation  of  important 
questions  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  sympathy  with  all  true  progress.  We 
are  not,  as  some  would  represent  us,  the  enemies  of  progress,  but  its 
earnest  friends.  We  are  the  friends  of  all  progress  that  is  really  such, 
that  can  be  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  unalterable  principles 
of  (jk>d's  inspired  Word.  We  are  in  favour  of  the  frdlest  freedom  of 
thought  and  enquiry  in  the  science  of  theology,  as  in  all  other  sciences, 
since  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  searching  enquiries,  but 
the  reverse.  Only  let  such  enquiry  be  conducted,  as  it  oiight  to  be, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  for  belief  as  well  as  for  conduct,  with  sincere 
desire  to  know  and  submit  to  truth,  and  with  prayer  for  the  enlighten- 
ing influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Much  is  being  constantly  said 
about  the  progress  of  modem  thought  on  religious  subjects.  And  we 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  a  certain  kind  of  progress.  But  how 
much  of  what  is  boastfully  represented  as  advanced  thought  is  the 
very  opposite,  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  variance  with  the  thoiights  and 
words  of  the  Ckxl  of  truth.  There  is  a  progress  in  error,  as  well  as  in 
the  discovery  and  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not 
a  little  of  the  former  passes  current  for  the  latter ;  and  with  such  pro- 
gress we  can  have  no  sympathy.  The  test  of  all  alleged  progress,  in 
connection  with  religious  subjects,  is  the  infallible  Word  of  God.  If 
men  think  and  speak  not  according  to  this  Word,  it  is  because  there 
is  no  true  light  in  them.  And  we  decline  to  follow  those 
lead  us  away  from,  and  not  fiirther  into,  the  knowlfld||; 
exbatimeaa  tteMVueea  of  the  sacred  Soripitatw,  'tAiSI 
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prayerful  attempt  to  elucidate  the  teachings  of  God's  Word,  -and  to 
apply  Scripture  principles,  we  heartily  rejoice. 

Further,  the  spirit  in  which  it  becomes  us  to  look  upon  present 
movements  in  the  Church  and  in  civil  society  should  be  one  o/'yrowN^ 
love  and  devotion  to  Bible  truth  and  Bible  principles,  and  of  tUadfai 
adherence  to  the  position  toe  have  been  called  to  occupy  €U  a  Church. 
When  error  prevails  it  should  be  ours  to  love  and  cleave  to  truth  more 
devotedly.     When  vitally  important  principles  of  GUxl's  Word  aw 
being  set  at  nought,  they  should  become  all  the  more  precious  in  our 
estimation.     When  others  are  moving  away  from  important  Scriptural 
positions  which  they  have  long  occupied  as  Churches,  our  resolution 
ought  to  be,  to  abide  by  the  honourable  position  assigned  us  in  the 
providence  of  God,  assured  that  it  is  thoroughly  Scriptural,  and  there- 
fore safe.     In  the  present  state  of  things  among  the  Churches  of  our 
land,  we  are  more  and  more  persuaded  that  our  strength  is  to  sit  still, 
in  our  patience  possessing  our  souls.     We  are  the  ardent  friends  of 
union.     This  has  been  often  said,  and  we  say  it  again.     There  is 
nothing  we  more  earnestly  desire  than  to  see  the  divisions  of  the 
Chiu-ch  healed,  and  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  our  Scottish  Pree- 
bytenanism  gathered  into  one.     But  we  desire  such  union  as  God 
Himself  requires — union  in  the  truth — ^union  not  merely  in  name,  but 
in  reality — imion  founded  on  unity.     We  wish  to  see  the  breaches  of 
Zion  healed  in  a  right.  Scriptural  manner;  not  slightly  but  thoroi^gfaly, 
so  as  to  give  some  good  hope  that  it  will  be  lasting.     As  a  basis  <m 
which  such  a  union  of  the  various  Churches  in  our  land  might  be  most 
advantageously  effected,  we  still  hold  forth  the  whole  of  the  five 
Westminster  Standards,  as  Standards  of  Covenanted  uniformity ;  and 
we  declare  our  readiness  to  join  with  all  on  this  comprehensive  basis 
— a  basis  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  repudiate,  but  boimd  to 
adhere  to,  imtil  at  le£ist  it  has  been  proved  to  be  unscriptural,  and 
therefore  insufficient 

Once  more,  it  becomes  us  to  consider  all  that  is  now  transpiring 
around  us  in  a  most  prayerful  spirit.  Do  we  wish  to  see  all  overruled 
for  good]  Do  we  desire  to  see  error  uprooted  and  truth  established  1 
Do  we  long  to  see  the  Church  enjoying  peace  and  prosperity — all  her 
divisions  healed,  all  wasting  controversies  ceased,  all  her  watchmen 
seeing  eye  to  eye,  all  her  members  knit  together  in  the  enduring  bonds 
of  that  love  which  rejoiceth  in  the  truth  1  Do  we  want  times  of 
refreshing,  that  our  days  may  be  renewed  as  of  old  1  Do  we  desire 
the  fear  of  God  to  fall  upon  all  men,  and  iniquity  to  hide  its  head,  and 
righteousness  to  run  down  our  streets  like  a  river  1  Do  we  long  tQ 
see  Christ^s  kingdom  coming,  and  God's  will  done  on  earth  9$,  %ii^ 
done  in  heaven  1    Then,  fox  «bil  lYi^^^  ^i)DMi'^,  ^^  QtsA  <;it  IssmI  -^^«^^ 
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enquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  them  for  it.  **  Ye,  therefore  t 
that  make  mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence,  and  give  Him  no 
rest,  till  He  establish  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the 
earth."  "  For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's 
sake  I  will  not  rest,  until  the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  bright- 
ness, and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a  lamp  that  bumeth."  Let  this, 
fathers  and  brethren,  be  our  individual  and  united  resolution,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  such  a  noble  resolution,  be  it  ours  to  engage  in  the  im- 
portant work  for  which  we  are  again  assembled.  "  And  let  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God  be  upon  us ;  and  establish  thou  the  work  of  our 
hands  upon  us;  yea,  the  work  of  our  hands  establish  thou  it."    Amen« 


MEETING  OP  THE  SYNOD  OP  UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

The  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceden  met  in  Maina  Street  Church,  Glasgow, 
on  the  2d  May  last,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Gardiner,  Pollockshaws,  from  Jade,  verse  3 — '*  Ye  should  earnestly  contend  for 
the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. "  After  sermon,  the  Synod 
was  constituted  with  prayer  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  Moderator.  The  Moderator 
intimated  the  removal  by  death  of  the  Synod  Clerk,  the  Key.  George  Roger, 
and  requested  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  to  take  the  sederunt.  On  the 
roll  being  called,  it  was  reported  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Perth  and  Aberdeen 
Presbytery  that,  since  last  meeting  of  Synod,  Mr.  Alexander  John*  Yuill, 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  had  been  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office  as  colleague 
and  suooessor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  Perth,  and  his  name  was  added  to  the 
rolL  It  was  also  reported  by  the  interim  Clerk  of  the  Ayr  Presbytery  that  it 
had  pleased  God,  since  last  meeting  of  Synod,  to  remove  by  death  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Colmonell,  and  the  Rev.  George  Roger,  M.A.,  Auchinleck, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  drop  their  names  from  the  roU.  It  was  then  moved,  and 
agreed  to  unanimously,  that  the  Rev.  John  Sturrock,  Stranraer,  be  appointed 
Moderator  in  room  of  the  retiring  Moderator,  and  Mr.  Sturrock  took  the  chair 
accordingly.  Mr.  Sturrock  addressed  the  Court  on  '*  The  spirit  in  which  it 
becomes  us  to  view  present  political  and  ecclesiastical  movements.  *'  The  Synod 
unanimously  requested  Mr.  Sturrock  to  publish  his  address  in  the  Magazine, 
The  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Yuill,  Perth,  and  the  Rev.  James  Patrick,  Dromore, 
were  appointed  to  conduct  devotional  exercises  on  Tuesday.  Reasons  of  absence 
were  assigned  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  Perth ;  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Aitken,  Midlem ;  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gilchrist,  Kirkintilloch.  The  Court 
sustained  these  reasons,  and  agreed  to  record  their  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
brethren  under  their  affliction.  A  Conmiittee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  was 
appointed — the  Moderator,  convener — to  receive  papers  and  state  the  order  in 
which  the  business  should  be  taken  up.  This  Committee  gave  in  their  report 
on  Tuesday  forenoon,  and  the  following  is  an  outline  of  the  business  that  came 
before  the  Court  at  its  subsequent  sederunts : — 

L  EiAonoir  or  Oubk.— The  Synod  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Clerk  in 
room  of  the  late  liawn:!^  Bev.  QeoV  ^B'<^»  '^"^  ^^^  several  years  had  so 
f  •HklnQsr  and  ^Mgjtf^lMJIjt/MtJ^^  on  the  Synod  Qerk. 
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PoUookBhawi,  be  appointed  to  the  Ttoant  offioe.  The  Moderator  haTing  mtimatbd 
this  appointment,  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  hie  willingness  to  acoepi  of  the  offies 
to  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Clerk's  table  aooordinc^y. 
The  Itey>  John  Eobertson  and  the  Rev,  Thomas  Hobart  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  minute  books  and  Synodical  papers  in  the  poeaeasioa  of 
Mr.  Boger'k  family,  preyions  to  these  being  handed  oyer  to  the  custody  of  ths 
newly-eleoted  Olerk. 


IL  FiNANCi. — Varions  documents  connected  with  finanoe  were  laid  on  tin 
table  and  read  by  the  Clerk,  such  as — 

1.  Beport  qfthe  Finance  CfommiUee,  which  is  as  follows : — **  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee have  again  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  an  increase  this  past  year  ow 
the  fonner  upon  receipts  for  all  the  Funds  of  the*  Church,  with  the  exoeptiott 
of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund — the  net  increase  upon  the  whole  amounting  to  s 
little  over  eisht  per  cent.  Bv  deducting,  however,  the  prooeede  of  a  legacy  left 
to  the  Synod  last  year  by  the  late  Mrs.  Orandison,  of  Leith,  this  proportioa 
would  be  greaUy  reduced.  But  on  reference  to  the  comparatiTe  statement  of 
contributions  from  congregations,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  on  these, 
in  the  aggregate,  amounts  to  between  five  and  six  pwr  cent ;  and  advertiiig 
again  to  the  comparative  abstract  of  total  receipts,  it  will  be  seen  that  tiis 
decrease  upon  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  amounts  to  £36  14s  5d.  This  Fund, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  can  be  re^rded  hitherto  only  in  the  light  of  a 
deposit  Fund  for  donations,  with  an  ultmiate  view  to  a  Foreign  Mission ;  sod, 
not  being  one  of  the  sancUonfd  schemes  of  the  Church  to  which  all  the  congre- 
gations are  required  to  contribute,  it  may  be  considered  as  not  entering  properiy 
into  the  present  comparison  of  ordinary  income.  In  this  view,  ike  resolt  of  the 
yearns  contributions  and  donations,  irrespective  of  the  legacy  alluded  to,  wiU 
still  maintain  the  propottion  of  increase  of  eight  per  cent.  In  regard  to  the 
Foreign  Mission  Fund  it  may  be  here  also  noted,  that  the  donations  to  it  from 
the  first  up  till  the  present  date,  including  collections  from  three  congregatioiis 
made  last  year,  amount  to  £201  4s  8d.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
year's  increase  on  contributions  from  conmgations  has  arisen  chiefly  upon  the 
Synod  and  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Funds,  and  to  the  former  qf  ume  tk$ 
OommUtee  toouTd  denre  Mill  to  continue  to  direct  attention,  since  the  balance  carried 
to  the  present  year's  account  is  but  a  small  one,  and  inadequate  to  meet  any 
special  claim  wnich  may  fall  to  be  made  upon  it. 

"  As  referred  to  in  the  last  year's  report  of  the  Committee,  the  transfer  of 
the  Balmullo  property  to  the  Synod  has  been  effected  during  the  past  year ; 
and  the  title-deeds  examined  at  the  instance  of  the  Committee,  having  been 
found  legally  drawn  out,  were  regularly  recorded,  and  are  now  deposited,  for 
present  convenience,  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Martin,  solicitor,  Dundee.  The 
value  of  the  property  may  be  estimated  at  £400,  subject  to  a  bond  of  £100,  and 
to  an  annual  feu-duty — the  latter  payable  by  the  congregation.  In  reporting 
the  completion  of  this  transfer,  the  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  sense 
of  the  obligation  under  which  they  have  been  placed  to  Mr.  Jack,  of  Dundee, 
for  the  part  he  has  acted  in  connection  with  this  business.  The  Committee 
have  only  further  to  state  that  copies  of  the  papers  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  legacy  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grandiron  are  herewith  submitted. — In 
name  of  the  Committee,  (Signed)       Laurencx  Henderson,  Convener. 

••Glasgow,  2d  May,  1870." 

2.  Bpiod  Treasurer's  Slatement.-^An  elaborate  and  succinct  statistical  nport 
of  the  various  collections  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  congregations  for 
the  different  Funds  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  donations  and  disbdne- 
ments,  was  given  in  and  read.  A  comparative  statement  of  contributions  from 
all  the  congregations  to  the  several  scnemes  for  the  past  and  preoedmg  jean 
was  also  rMui.  Documents  anent  the  legacy  bM^ueathed  to  the  Synodmf  Ifn, 
Grandison,  Leith,  were  submitted.  ,  Members  having  expressed  their  nmid  oi 
these  reports,  it  was  moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  n 
the  Ftnanoe  Committee  and  Byuod.  Tt«iiraix«t  \)a  iAixs^Km^  «&A.  yilaliiCf 
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TagatvM,  and  that  tho  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee, 
id  particularly  to  the  Synod  Treasurer,  for  their  unwearied  dili^nce  and 
lelity  in  so  ably  managing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  Moderator 
myeyed  the  thanks  of  the  Court  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson,  the  Treasurer,  from 
le  cnair  accordingly.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  the 
lanagement  of  the  funds  during  the  current  year — viz.,  Mr.  Iiaurenoe  Hender- 
m  (Convener),  Mr.  Hugh  Howie,  and  Mr.  Andrew  G.  Anderson,  the  Synod 
reasurer. 

m.  '*  Maoazivb." — ^The  report  of  the  Magazine  Committee  was  read  by  the 
lerk.  Along  with  this,  carefully  prepared  abstracts  exhibiting  the  extent  of 
le  circulation  during  the  year,  the  Treasurer's  intromissions,  and  the  present 
oancial  state  of  the  MagaziM  were  submitted.  After  preliminary  remarks, 
le  report  proceeds  thus  : — 

"  As  will  be  observed,  the  number  of  copies  disposed  of  during  the  ^ear 
nounted  to  5,701.  The  Committee  had  entertained  fears,  based  on  various 
Tcumstances  without  the  Body,  tiiat  there  might  be  a  considerable  decrease 
L  the  circulation,  but  happily  tiiese  have  been  disappointed.  The  result  of 
le  year  points  to  the  gratifying  fact  that  the  circulation  exceeds  that  of  the 
dar  preceding  by  51  copies,  the  gross  circulation  being  the  highest  yet  attained, 
i  is  to  be  ob^rved  that  some  copies  issued  have  been  returned,  but  a  fraction 
f  these  only  apply  to  the  year  now  closed.  These  returns  apply  chiefly  to 
revious  years,  and  the  Committee  would  take  leave  to  refer  to  tne  objection- 
^e  practice  which  prevails  in  some  quarters  of  allowing  unsold  copies  to 
3cumulate  over  a  long  period,  whereas,  if  notice  were  given  to  the  lYeasurer, 
iwer  copies  would  be  printed  and  the  expense  saved. 

"  In  last  year's  report,  the  Committee  referred  to  a  loss  they  had  sustained 
irough  their  agent  in  the  United  States.  That  loss  was  not  written  off,  in 
opes  that  a  poition  of  it  mi^ht  be  recovered.    Some  of  it  was  recovered,  but 

nas  now  been  ascertained  tnat  the  positive  loss  on  that  head  amounts  to  £4 
78  6d.  Notwithstanding  this  considerable  loss  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the 
tagazine  is  more  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  The  balance  at  the 
id  of  last  year  was  £50  8s  6d ;  the  balance  for  the  year  now  closed  is  £59  6s 
1 ;  so  that  after  deducting  the  American  loss  there  is  still  a  surplus  on  the 
ear  of  £4  7s  lid.  The  Committee  have  only  further  to  remark  on  the  fiffures 
ow  submitted  that  the  sum  received  from  the  Synod  for  printing  is  no  advan- 
i^  whatever  to  the  Magazine  funds.  Only  the  net  amount  charged  by  the 
rmter  for  reports  by  the  Committee  of  Supplies,  which  appear  on  the  cover, 
id  the  extra  printing  in  the  July  number,  wnich  contains  tne  proceedings  of 
ynod,  is  repaid  by  the  Svnod  Treasurer. 

"  As  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Magazine^  and  rendering  it  if  possi- 
le  still  more  extensively  known,  the  Committee  need  say  little.  It  is  but  too 
sparent  that  the  attainments  of  the  Reformation  periods  are  being  ffenerally 
id  rapidly  thrown  aside  or  condemned,  and  the  bulwarks  by  which  they  have 
»ng  been  shielded  piece  after  piece  overthrown.  The  Magazine  is  almost  the 
ilv  periodical  in  tne  land  which  advocates  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
^formation  in  their  entirety  ;  the  friends  of  that  cause  in  otner  branches  of 
le  Church  frankly  own  the  fact,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  support. 

"  In  these  circumstances  it  surely  becomes  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  strengthen 
regard  to  those  principles  among  ourselves,  and  to  encourage  others  to  a  sted- 
«t  adherence  to  them.  The  Committee,  therefore,  earnestly  solittt  the 
>-operation  of  every  member  of  Synod  in  extending  the  circulation  'f  the 
fagazine. 

**  The  Committee  cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  their  deep  sense 
;  the  loss  the  Magazine  has  sustained,  as  well  as  the  Synod  and  the  Body 
nierally,  bv  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roger,  one  of  its  editors.  His  ability,  will- 
igness,  and  other  aualifications  for  Magazine  work  are  well  known,  and  require 
i  oommendatioii  Mse.  Hit  labonn  aa  joint-editor  were  permitted  by  the 
vsfti  Dknomg  ol  ■B  JMifclft  aflilhw  omj  lor  »  ahmrt  period^  but  ^<b  Cknsv.- 
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important  position  which  the  Synod  had  aangned  to  him. — ^In  name  cf  tiM 
Committee,  (Si^ed)        G.  Jack,  Treanzn. 

"Dundee,  30th  April,  1870." 

After  conversation  on  the  varions  topics  adrerted  to  in  the  report^  it  wu 
moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  approved,  and  an  ahstraet 
of  it  inserted  in  the  Magazine^  and  that  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  1» 
given  to  the  Committee  for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  they  havi 
attended  to  the  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Magazine  ;  more  espeoial^ 
would  the  Synod  express  their  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  Jack,  Convener,  for  tiis 
deep  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  periodical,  and  for  his  asaidnona  efforts  to 
promote  its  prosperity.     It  was  also  agreed  that  the  moat  cordial  <iK^«v«  of  tha 
Synod  be  given  to  the  Rev.  James  Smellie,  the  junior  editor,  for  the  eneigy 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  conducted  the  Magazine  during  the  past  yeir. 
It  was  then  moved  and  unanimously  carried,  that  the  Rev.  James  SnMOiflk 
Edinburgh,  be  appointed  sole  Editor  of  the  Magazine,    The  following  wen 
appointed  members  of  the  Magazine  Committee  : — The  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  £er. 
James  Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  Rev.  John  Bsiti 
with  Mr.  James  B.  Gillies,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  George  Jack,  Dundee— Mr. 
Jack  to  be  Convener  and  Treasurer.     It  was  remitted  to  the  Committee,  with 
full  powers,  to  consider  the  practicability  of  publishing  the  Magazine  monthly. 

IV.  Divinity  HALL.~The  Hall  Conmuttee^s  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Hobsit, 
Convener.  Besides  detailing  the  work  accomplished  during  the  last  aessicm  of 
the  Hall,  the  report  embodied  interesting  statements  regarding  the  intersessioiisl 
studies  of  the  students  under  the  inspection  of  the  Glasgow,  and  Perth  ind 
Aberdeen  Presbyteries,  and  gave  particular  details  anent  the  Buraaiy  competi- 
tion. After  several  members  had  spoken  on  the  subjects  introduoed  in  the 
excellent  and  encouraging  report  (which  is  subjoined  tA  exUnso),  it  was  moTsd 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the 
Magazine ;  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee, 
and  especially  to  the  Convener,  for  their  zealous  efforts  in  promoting  the  intereeti 
of  the  Hall ;  that  the  Committee  be  re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  the  Bev* 
John  Robertson,  Ayr — in  room  of  the  Rev.  George  Roger,  deceased — and  Mr 
William  Howie,  ruling  elder,  Glasgow  ;  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorised 
to  meet  with  the  Professor  and  students  when  the  next  session  of  the  Hsil 
begins  and  terminates,  and  take  the  management  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  Hall  during  the  current  year,  and  report  to  next  meeting  of  Synod.  The 
Rev.  John  Barr,  Coupar- Angus,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  valedic- 
tory address  to  the  students.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  HsU 
Committee — viz..  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Rev.  James  Smellie, 
Rev.  John  Ritchie,  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart  (Convener),  and  Rev.  John  Bair, 
with  Mr.  William  Howie,  ruling  elder. 

V.  MiRSiONS. — Two  deeply  interesting  and  very  valuable  reports  were  given 
in  and  read  by  Mr.  Smellie,  Convener  of  the  Mission  Conunittee.  These  fo^ 
nished  details  concerning — 

1.  Home  Mission  Operaiions. — ^The  report  anent  home  operations  ^ve  evi- 
dence of  the  earnestness  with  which  the  work  assigned  to  the  Committee  had 
been  prosecuted  during  the  bygone  vear.  Although  no  new  agents  had  been 
appointed,  the  report  indicated  that  the  agencies  at  work  had  been  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  with  a  gratifying  measure  of  success.  Special  reference  wai 
iDAde  to  the  missionary  opera'dona  in  coxmaction  with  Kilmarnock  oongrBg^ktioBi 
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and  to  the  labours  of  the  nuasionarieB  at  Ayr,  Glasgow,  and  PoUoluhawi. 
Cheering  and  satisfaetory  reports  were  read  by  the  Bey.  A.  T.  M'Qenaghan, 
and  by  MeBsrs.  M 'Vicar  and  Anderson.  Members  of  Court  expressed  their 
approval  of  the  zealous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  mission  work  is  conducted 
at  ICilmamock,  as  well  as  in  the  populous  and  necessitous  districts  where  the 
Synod's  agents  are  located.  It  was  then  moved  and  am«ed  to  unanimously 
that  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the  Magwaney  luozig  with  the  reports 
submitted  dy  Mr.  M'Clenaghan  and  the  three  Misionaries,  and  that  the 
cordial  thanhs  of  the  Synod  be  ffiven  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the 
Convener,  for  their  unwearied  dujgence  in  superintending  and  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Home  Mission.  The  following  Committee  was  appoint^,  with 
instructions  to  carry  on  this  important  work  during  the  ensuing  year — viz., 
Bev.  Dr.  Murray,  Kev.  John  Bobertson,  Bev.  James  Smellie,  Ilev.  John 
Bitchie  (Convener),  Bev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  Bev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  with 
Messrs.  Hugh  Howie  and  Andrew  G.  Anderson,  Glasgow,  and  Mr  John  Cfurrie, 
PoUokshaws,  ruling  elders. 

2.  CkmUmjilaJted  Foreign  Miadon, — The  report  on  the  contemplated  Foreign 
Mission,  besides  giving  an  account  of  the  enorts  of  the  Committee  to  collect 
information  regarding  the  most  suitable  field  where  a  missionary  might 
advantageously  labour,  conveyed  the  interesting  information  that  Mr.  Greorge 
Anderson,  student  in  diviniW,  had  formally  offered  himself  as  an  agent  for 
the  foreign  mission  field.  The  Committee  recommended  the  Synod  seriously 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  acceptinff  this  offer,  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  entering  on  this  laudable  enterprise  without  delay.  After 
several  members  of  Court  had  spoken,  it  was  affreed  to  thank  the  Mission 
Committee,  and  particularly  the  Convener,  for  uie  attention  given  to  this 
matter ;  to  record  their  devout  gratitude  to  God  for  having  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  one,  in  many  respects  so  well  qualified  for  the  work,  to  express  his  readiness 
to  go  abroad ;  and  to  recommend  ministers  to  bring  this  subject  prominently 
before  their  people  by  occasionally  preaching  thereon.  It  was  further  agreed 
that,  considering  the  great  importance  of  this  undertaking,  a  Special  Committee 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  series  of  resolutions  bearing  on  the  Foreign  Mission, 
and  report  to  a  future  Bcderuut.  Subsequently  this  Committee  submitted  the 
following  resolutions,  and  these  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Synod  : — 1st,  That  the  Synod,  having  had  laid  on  their  table  an  offer  from  Mr. 
George  Anderson,  student  of  theology,  to  go  forth  as  their  missionary  to  foreign 
parts,  resolve  to  accept  the  offer,  and  record  their  thankfulness  to  the  Head 
of  the  Church  for  providing  an  a^ent  for  this  great  work.  2d,  That  the  Synod 
resolve  to  adopt  tne  Foreign  Mission  Fund,  which  has  been  originated  by  the 
spontaneous  liberality  of  congregations  and  individuals,  as  one  of  the  sanctioned 
Funds  of  the  Church ;  that  an  annual  collection  in  aid  of  it  be  made  hereafter, 
which  is  commended  to  the  liberality  of  the  Church  ;  and  that,  in  order  to  this, 
the  follovrinff  distribution  of  the  five  sanctioned  Collections  be  made  over  the 
year — viz. ,  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  in  February  ;  Mutual  Assistance 
Fund  in  March ;  Home  Mission  Fund  in  June ;  Synod  Fund  in  September ; 
and  Forei^  Mission  Fund  in  December.  3d,  That  the  following  be  appointed 
a  Foreign  Mission  Committee,  with  power  to  make  arrangements  regarmng  the 
Mission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Synod — viz.,  Bev.  Dr.  Mimson,Bev. 
Dr.  Murray,  Bev.  John  Biooertson,  Bev.  James  Smellie  (Convener),  Bev.  John 
Bitchie,  Bev.  Thomas  Hobart,  and  Bev.  William  B.  Gardiner,  with  the  follow- 
ing rulm^  elders  : — Messrs.  Hugh  Howie  and  Andrew  G.  Anderson,  Glasffow ; 
Mr.  William  Jamieson,  Ayr ;  Mr.  James  B.  Gillies,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  WiBiam 
Forrest,  Carluke ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  Pollockshaws.  4th,  That  this 
Committee  hold  three  stated  meetings  annually  for  transacting  the  business 
connected  with  the  Mission,  and  that  these  meetings  be  held  in  the  months  of 
Mjurch,  August,  and  December. 

VI.  CoMMiTTSK  or  SuFPUxs.— The  report  of  the  Conuniitee  of  Supplies  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  Barr,  Convener.    It  ia  as  follows : — 

"  In  presenting  their  annual  report,  your  Coomiittee  feel  that  ihA  taiAmmi^ 
which  have  appemd  on  the  cover  of  XbA  Kugtaim^  HmI  iAmmM  ^  lag^daafiir 
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menti  published  there,  have  in  sreat  measnre  sapeneded  their  present  report. 
Boring  the  past  year  the  Lord's  hand  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  na ;  oar  ranks 
have  been  tninned .  by  affliction  and  death,  and  we  who  survive  made  to  diink 
tiie  wine  of  astonishment.  Althongh  present  with  us  at  oar  last  meetbgp  ve 
had  little  more  than  separated,  and  some  of  as  had  barely  retamed  to  our 
homes,  when  the  melancholy  tidings  reached  us  of  the  death  of  oar  revend 
father,  Mr.  Ritchie.  Then  followed  the  protracted  illness  and  aabseqaent 
removal  by  death  of  our  esteemed  brother,  Mr.  Roger.  And  still  more  recent^ 
has  our  young  brother,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  been  constrained  to  suspend  his  actire 
labours  on  account  of  severe  affliction.  The  righteous  waya  of  God  in  tlisee 
varied  and  painful  trials  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  more  fully  and  a{mropriate^ 
referred  to  in  another  form.  But  this  simple  allusion  is  made  here  m  order  to 
show  that  during  the  past  year  a  heavy  slaain  has  been  placed  on  the  amoimt 
of  supply  at  the  disposal  of  your  Committee,  and  that  ^e  diffioalty  of  makiiig 
a  proper  distribution  of  it  has  been  considerably  increased. 

"At  last  meeting  of  Synod  it  was  proposed  that  your  Ck>mmittee»  along  with 
the  Home  Mission  Ck>mmittee,  should  make  arrangements  for  having  a  preadur 
located  at  Kirkcaldy  for  a  period  of  time,  in  ot&t  to  cany  on  home  misnon 
work  there,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  friends  still  adhering  to  ns 
in  that  place.     With  this  object  your  Committee  cordially  sympathised,  sad 
gladly  would  they  have  co-operated  with  the  other  Committee  in  carrying  oat 
the  wishes  of  Sjmod  ;  but,  owing  to  the  circumstances  already  mentioned,  so 
action  has  been  taken  in  the  matter,  as  it  was  found  quite  impracticable  to 
locate  any  of  the  preachers  at  Kirkcaldy  when  so  many  vacancies  were  iwair- 
ing  supply.     But  with  this  single  exception,  all  others  on  tiie  supply-list  nsve 
had  their  wishes  complied  with  in  full,  or  very  nearly  so,  during  tne  past  year. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  not  bo 
favourable.     During  the  summer  months,  while  the  Professor's  pulpit  has  to 
be  fully  provided  mr,  and  even  after  that,  until  the  number  of  preachers  is 
increased,  the  supply  will  not  be  ec^ual  to  the  demand.     In  these  drcumstaiicet 
it  is  evident  that  settled  congregations  will  have  to  forego  to  some  extent  tiie 
services  of  their  respective  pastors ;  or,  if  the  Professor  could  ffive  his  valuable 
ser\'ice8  to  one  or  other  of  the  vacancies  on  those  days  on  which  his  own  pnlprt 
is  supplied,  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome 

"It  may  be  observed,  farther,  that  some  of  the  vacancies  have  requested  thit 
a  settled  minister  be  sent  to  them  occasionaUy  in  exchange  with  a  preacher,  in 
order  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  might  be  more  regularly  dispensed,  and 
other  interests  of  the  congregation  promoted,  and  that  they  would  wiUinglv 
defray  any  additional  expense  that  might  be  incurred.  Having  considered  ma 
request  reasonable,  and  likely  to  })e  profitable  to  the  parties  interested,  yoor 
Committee  have  endeavoured  to  comply  with  it  from  time  to  time  as  they  have 
been  enabled. 

"  As  to  those  applications  occasionally  received  from  brethren  for  appoint- 
ments or  exchanges  to  suit  their  convenience  when  called  from  home  on  other 
duties,  it  has  always  nven  ^our  Committee  the  greatest  pleasure  when  able  to 
favour  any  of  the  breuiren  m  a  matter  of  this  kmd ;  but  tiiere  is  one  point  in 
connection  therewith  to  which  the  attention  of  Synod  is  directed.  It  is  thought 
that  in  such  cases  no  expenses  from  the  Sjmod  Fund  should  be  exigible,  'uiis 
has  been  the  practice  in  most  instances  hitiierto,  and  it  is  now  recommended  as 
a  rule,  so  as  to  save  all  reference  to  a  subject  of  this  nature  in  future  cones- 
pondence. 

**0n  the  whole,  then,  your  Committee  have  had  great  pleasure  in  t^'^'^g 
chaise  of  the  Supplies  durmg  the  past  year.  The  preachers  have  regularly  fol- 
filled  their  appomtments  ;  all  the  brethren  whose  services  have  been  lequiied 
have  cheerfully  rendered  these  ;  and  from  the  fewness  of  the  complaints,  it  is 
humbly  hoped  that  the  arrangements  have  met  with  some  measure  of  approval 
The  limited  amount  of  supply  at  their  disposal,  and  the  circumstance  tibat  no 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  list  of  preachers  during  the  year,  have  been  a 
cause  of  much  anxiety  and  concern  ;  but  even  this  wiU  not  be  without  its  good 
results,  if  it  lead,  as  it  is  earnestly  hoped  it  will,  all  the  friends  of  our  beloved 
Zion  to  pray  more  fervently  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  would  send  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest,  aad  tikuat  Ba  ^Q\>ld.  «A^m^gejiY  the  efforts  ol 
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fieirants  with  ahowen  of  blessingB  from  above,  so  that  His  weary  heritage  may 
be  watered  and  refreshed  again.  (Signed)       John  Babr,  Convener." 

After  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  report  be  adopted,  that  the  cordial 
thanks  of  the  Synod  be  given  to  the  Committee,  and  especially  to  the  Convener, 
for  the  attention  bestowed  on  this  matter,  and  that  the  Committee  be  re- 
appointed with  instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Supplies  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  members  of  this  Committee  are  the  Bev.  John  Barr  (Convener),  and 
Bev.  William  B.  Gardiner. 

YII.  Refebsnoes. — Several  important  matters  were  referred  from  the  subor- 
dinate Courts  to  the  Synod,  and  the  following  among  others : — 

1.  AnaU  Call  to  the  Rev,  John  Sturrock,  Stranraer, — ^The  caU  addressed  to  the 
Bev.  John  Sturrock,  Stranraer,  by  Mains  Street  congregation,  Glasgow,  to 
become  colleague  and  successor  to  tne  Bev.  Dr.  Murray,  was  taken  up.  As  the 
Moderator  was  a  party  in  the  case,  Mr.  Findlav,  Thurso,  took  the  chair  while 
it  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  The  minutes  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr 
Presbyteries,  referring  the  case  nmpliciter  to  the  Synod,  were  read.  The  caU, 
subscribed  by  124  members  in  full  communion,  and  a  concurrence  paper  sub- 
scribed by  21  ordinary  hearers,  were  laid  on  the  table  and  held  as  read.  Keasons 
for  the  translation  of  Mr.  Sturrock  from  Stranraer  to  Glasgow,  and  answers  to 
these  reasons  by  the  congregation  of  Stranraer  were  read.  A  petition  from  the 
Stranraer  congregation  anent  the  call,  together  with  an  extract  from  the  minute 
of  congregational  meeting  held  at  Stranraer,  appointing  commissioners  to  repre- 
sent the  congregation  at  meeting  of  Synod,  and  a  minute  of  meeting  of  Stranraer 
session  transmitting  these  documents  were  likewise  read.  Commissioners  from 
both  congregations  appeared  and  were  heard  in  support  of  their  respective 
claims.  Dr.  Murray  was  also  heard,  after  which  the  commissioners  were  declared 
to  be  removed.  Mr.  Sturrock  had  then  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  mind 
in  reference  to  the  call,  ^hen  he  stated  that  he  decidedly  preferred  remaining  in 
his  present  charge,  believing  that  this  would  be  for  the  greater  good  of  the 
Church,  while  at  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  Court.  It  was  then  moved  and  agreed  to,  nemine  contradicent^ 
that  Mr.  Sturrock  be  continued  in  Stranraer.  Wherefore  the  Synod  did,  and 
hereby  do,  resolve  to  continue  Mr.  Sturrock  in  his  present  charge.  In  this 
decision  the  commissioners  from  Stranraer  acquiesced,  took  instruments  in  the 
Clerk's  hands,  and  craved  extracts.  The  Moderator  sidtably  addressed  the 
commissioners  on  both  sides. 

2.  Anent  Status  qf  Mr.  Benjamin  Broion,  Student. — The  Synod  took  up  a 
reference  from  Glasgow  Presbytery  anent  the  status  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown, 
student.  Mr.  John  Bitchie  stated  the  case.  From  this  statement  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Brown  had  been  connected  with  the  Irish  Secession  Church,  and  had 
attended  our  Divinity  Hall  for  two  sessions  as  a  student  regularly  certified  by 
the  Presbytery,  under  whose  inspection  he  was.  Mr.  Brown  having  recently 
joined  Mains  Street  couffregation,  had  placed  himself  under  the  supervision  of 
Glasgow  Presbytery,  and  that  Court  wished  his  status  determined.  After 
deliMration,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  instruct  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  iff 
recognise  Mr.  Brown  as  a  theologi(ud  student  of  the  second  year's  standing,  and 
after  the  usual  examinations,  certifyhim  to  the  Hall  Conmiittee,  with  the  view 
of  attending  the  next  session  of  the  Hall  as  a  regular  student  of  the  third  year. 

3.  Anent  Staitia  qfMr,  William  Colvin,  Student. — The  Court  next  proceeded  to 
consider  the  present  status  of  Mr.  William  Colvin,  Toberdony,  who  had  attended 
the  Divinity  Hall  in  1867»  and  had  subsequently  attended  one  session  at  the 
Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh.  The  case  was  stated  by  members  of  Ayr 
Presbytery.  After  conversation,  it  was  agreed  to  instruct  the  Ayr  Presbytery 
that,  if  satisfied  with  Mr.  Colvin's  reasons  for  not  attending  recent  sessions  of 
our  Hall,  they  be  authorised  to  certify  him  to  the  Hall  Committee,  after  having 
passed  the  customary  examinations,  as  a  regular  student  of  the  third  year. 

4.  Anent  Salbaih  Services  at  Kilmarnock,  — ^There  was  brought  before  the  ^^tl<A 
a  referenoe  from  the  Home  Mianoa  Committee  inent  ^be  invgcvgnfiN*!  ^^  ts&^^x^ 
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ing  it  imperative  that  three  dieta  of  worship  be  oondueted  in  KUnuumoek  evtiy 
Sabbath.  The  reference  was  stated  by  Mr.  Smellie.  Mr.  M*Clenaghan  and  tiie 
members  of  Ayr  Presbytery  were  beam.  After  oonsaltation,  it  waa  moved  aad 
unanimously  agreed  to  that^  as  it  was  never  oontemplated  by  tlie  Synod  that  ths 
minister  settlea  in  Kilmarnock  should  have  three  diets  of  public  worahip  esdi 
Sabbath,  it  be  remitted  to  the  Ayr  Presbytery,  along  witii  the  Home  Missioo 
Committee,  with  full  powers,  to  investig^  the  matter,  and  report  to  aeit 
meeting  of  Synod. 

VIIL  OvsRTURXS.— -The  following  overtures,  left  over  from  last  meeting  of 
Synod,  were  called  for :— vis., 

1.  Anent  Rvlea  and  Farms  of  EceletkuUeal  Procedure, — ^Tbe  Synod  resnmsd 
oonsideration  of  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Ritchie^  Convener  of  Com- 
mittee, on  Rules  and  Forms  of  Ecclesiastical  Procedure.     Having  spent  sevenl 
hours  in  revising  and  oorreotinff  the  remaining  portion  of  the  overture^  it  was 
moved,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  that  the  Rules  and  Forms  oi  Ficclesisstiflsl 
Procedure  as  amended  be  adopted,  printed,  and  issued  by  the  anthority  of  tlw 
Synod  for  the  future  guidance  of  the  Churdi.     It  was  also  agreed  to  record  the 
warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  the  Committee,  and  chiefly  to  the  Convener,  for 
their  great  attention  to  wis  matter.     The  Committee  was  re-appointed  to  cany 
the  decision  of  the  Synod  into  effect  with  all  convenient  speea.     The  foUowiog 
are  the  members  of  this  Committee:— viz..  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  Jamei 
Smellie,  Rev.  John  Ritchie  (Convener),  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hoburt;  with  Mr.  J. 
B.  Gillies,  ruling  elder. 

2.  Anent  additional  Clause  to  the  Formula. — ^The  overture  concerning  an  ex- 
planatory clause  being  added  to  the  Formula  was  taken  up,  when  Mr.  Smefliflk 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  asked  leave  to  withdraw  it^  and  his  request  was 
granted. 

3.  AnetU  Answers  to  Naim^s  Reasons  qf  Dissent.— The  report  of  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  method  of  republishing  the  Associate  Preebyteiy'i 
Answers  to  }At,  Nairn^s  Reasons  of  Dissent,  and  the  Defence  subjoined  thereto^ 
was  called  for.  It  was  ascertained  that  no  report  had  been  prepared,  aa  Synod 
had  omitted  to  appoint  a  Convener.  The  following  Committee  was  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  bring  up  a  report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod : — viz..  Rev. 
John  Robertson,  Rev.  John  Ritchie  (Convener),  and  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart. 

IX.  PsnnoNS.— It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  petition  Parliament  against 
the  *' Sunday  Trading  Bill"  and  the  *< Marriage  Affinity  Bill,"  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  ''Contagious  Diseases  Act."  Appointed  the  Rev.  William  Robert- 
son and  Rev.  John  Sturrock  to  prepare  and  transmit  these  petitions  to  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  presentation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

X.  Union  with  Irish  Sscxdebs.— -The  report  of  Conunittee  on  Union  with 
the  Irish  Secession  Synod  was  called  for.  Several  members  of  Committee 
reported  verbally  that,  owing  to  the  illoess  and  subsequent  death  of  the  esteemed 
Convener,  there  had  been  no  meeting  of  Committee  during  the  past  year, 
consequently  nothing  had  been  done  during  that  period  to  effect  a  union  with 
that  denomination.  After  deliberation,  it  was  moved  and  unanimonsly  agreed 
to  that  the  following  Conunittee  be  appointed  to  re-open  negotiation!  with  the 
Irish  Secession  Synod,  and  endeavour  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  inoorporatiDg  or 
fraternal  union — viz.,  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Rev.  John  Robert- 
son, Rev.  James  Smellie,  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  and  Rev.  ThomBB  Hobart 
(Convener). 

XI.  PuBUO  QuisnoNB.— The  annual  report  on  Public  Qoestioosb  which  ii 
ttfUAliy  looked  forward  to  witti  dMi^SxkV«Ew^Nraa«ii2Sm^^j»^^^aBLi^ 
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tained  that  some  ndflnndentaiiduig  had  ariaen  regarding  tlie  Ocmmnmidp,  and 
conseqoeDtly  no  report  had  been  prepared.  Appointed  the  following  Committee 
to  bring  up  a  report  at  next  meeting  of  Synod— via.,  Bev.  Dr.  Mnrray,  Bev. 
James  Smellier  and  Rot.  John  Stnrrock  (Gonyener). 

Xn.  State  or  Rslioion.— As  was  previously  reeolyed,  the  Synod  spent  some 
time  in  private  oonference  on  personal  godliness^  and  on  the  state  of  religion 
throughout  the  Church,  in  which  nearly  all  the  members  took  part  Veiy 
cheering  statements  were  made  by  several  members,  of  the  ontoarfsring  of  the 
resolutions  adox»ted  at  last  meeting  of  Synod,  for  the  revival  of  the  Lord's  work 
among  the  office-bearers  and  private  members  of  the  respective  congregations. 
Reports  of  special  meetings  of  Presbyteries,  Sessions,  and  oongr^^tions  for 
prayer  and  religious  conference,  were  also  submitted.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  renewal  of  our  National  Covenants  in  one  congregation,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  several  fellowship  meetings  in  others.  Mention  was  made  of  various 
facts,  eminently  caloulated  to  encourage  ministers  to  continue  unwearied  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  well  fitted  to  incite  ministers  and  elden  to  visit  the 
people,  and  converse  freely  with  them  on  religious  topics.  The  conference  was 
felt  to  be  both  refreshing  and  encouraging. 

XUL  ALLOCATioir  ot  Fumd& — The  usual  Committee  on  Funds  was  appointed 
at  an  early  part  of  the  Synod's  proceedings,  and  at  a  subsequent  period  they 
reported  on : — 

1.  The  Mtdual  Assistance  Fund. — ^The  report  of  the  Committee^  submitted  by 
Mr.  Hobart,  Convener,  recommended  that  the  mimstera  of  aid-receiving  oongre- 
gations  ahoold  receive  out  of  the  Mutual  Assieitance  Fund  such  an  amount  as 
would  bringup  their  stipends  to  £103,  and  a  manse ;  that  the  amount  formerly 
granted  to  IDundee,  Kilmarnock,  and  Shottsburn  be  continued  this  year,  and 
that  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  Mra.  Grandison  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Mutual  Asnstance  and  Synod  Funds.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee thanked  for  their  attention  to  this  matter.  It  was  agreed  that  a  grant  of 
£5  be  given  to  the  Kirkcaldy  congregation  out  of  the  portion  of  Mrs.  Grandison's 
legacy  placed  in  the  Mutual  Assistance  Fund,  and  th/it  Uie  balance  be  permi^^ 
to  lie,  adonj^  with  the  interest  accumulating  on  Mr.  Gourlay's  bequest^  for  behoof 
of  the  ministers.  It  was  further  agreed  to  instruct  Presbyteries  to  visit  tiie 
congregations  under  their  inspection,  with  special  reference  to  the  provision 
made  for  their  respective  pastors. 

2.  The  Aged  and  Infirm  MinvUera^  Fund. — The  Court  took  up  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures,  anent  application  made  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Ritchie,  presently  residing  in  Arbroath,  for  pecuniary  assistance  in 
her  present  circumstances.  After  deliberation,  it  was  agreed  to  approve  of  the 
Committee's  recommendatioD,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  for  the  present  year,  the 
sum  of  £25,  with  an  additional  grant  of  £10,  be  eiven  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm 
Ministers'  Fund  for  behoof  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ritchie  and  family.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Ritchie,  Toberdony,  subscribe  (in  room 
of  his  father)  the  obligation  for  the  sum  of  £25  to  the  managere  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  Mr.  A.  Ritchie  resides.  It  was  moved  and  agreed  to  that  the 
sum  of  £25  be  granted  from  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministera'  r'und  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Manson,  Perth,  and  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Dunning,  respectively,  for  the 
current  year. 

XIV.  Lbtteas  or  Condolence. — A  Committee  waa  appointed,  oonsisling  of 
the  Moderator  (Convener),  and  Clerk,  to  draw  up  a  lettw  of  oondolMHM^ 
expressive  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  MrSi  BibdUs  f^^ 
hoBvy  heroavemeDt  theflukfe  soifeainediA  te^VMH^  ' 
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the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bitchie^  ColmoneU,  and  trmnsmit  the  nine  in  name  oi  the  Synod. 

Another  Committee^  oonsiating  of  the  Bev.  John  Bobedaon  (CooveDer),  aad 
Bev.  Thomaa  Hobart^  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  letter  of  condolenoe^  ezprauig 
the  deepest  sympathy  of  the  members  of  Court  with  the  family  of  the  bit 
lamented  Bev.  George  Boger,  Anohinleck,  under  their  very  painful  bereaTemenlk 
and  forward  the  same  in  name  of  Synod. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  reoord  the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Synod  to  tiio 
offioe-bearers  and  members  of  Mains  Street  oongregation,  for  tlie  kind  attentioB 
shown  to  the  members,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  their  oomfort  during  tbs 
present  meeting.  Appointed  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  witiiin  Vietoris 
Terraoe  Church,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Monday  after  the  first  Sabbath  of  May, 
1871,  at  seven  o'clock  evening.  A  few  oonoluding  remarks  were  made  by  the 
Moderator,  after  which  he  engaged  in  prayer.  After  singing  the  dosing  verses 
of  the  122d  psalm,  the  Synod  was  dosed  by  the  Moderator  pronoondng  tiie 
Apostolio  benediction. 

WILLIAM  a  OABDINEB,  Synod  Gleik. 
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Pbbsbnted  to  Stvod  at  Olaboow,  Mat  S,  1870. 

In  submitting  their  annual  report,  your  Committee  have  pleasure  in 
stating  that,  as  the  work  of  the  Hall  during  the  past  year  has  been 
efficiently  performed,  they  have  nothing  of  special  or  striking  interest 
to  communicate. 

The  Divinity  classes  were  opened  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Sabbath  of  June,  and  closed  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Sabbath 
of  August.  According  to  the  instructions  of  Synod,  the  Conmiittee 
met  with  the  Professor  and  students  both  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  session.  The  nujnber  of  students  in  attendance  was  nine. 
Three  of  them  are  regular  students,  and  two  of  them  hearers  in 
connection  with  our  own  Synod ;  two  are  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
Secession;  and  two  with  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod.  The 
Committee  have  to  state  that  it  was,  as  usual,  with  the  cordial  con- 
currence of  the  Professor,  that  the  hearers  and  students  from  other 
bodies  were  admitted  to  the  Hall.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  report 
of  the  Glasgow  Presbytery,  that  since  the  close  of  the  session  Mr. 
Benjamin  Brown,  of  the  Irish  Secession,  has  been  admitted  to  our 
fellowship,  and  recognised  as  a  student  under  our  inspection. 

The  valedictory  address  to  the  students  was,  according  to  previous 
appointment,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  Ayr,  who  selected 
as  his  subject,  "  The  Christian  Ministry :  Its  Moral  Dignity  and  Great 
Importance,"  with  special  reference  to  the  entire  consecration  of  them- 
selves to  the  Lord,  required  of  those  who  engage  in  this  work,  and 
the  willingness  they  ought  to  manifest  to  labour  at  home  or  abroad, 
where  God  in  His  providQixcQ  x£^^\>q  ^<^djai^^\A^»^\}si^\s^<^\iQtbY 


^  ,  • 
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oonstraint,  but  willingly  \  not  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind.** 
The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  students  were  given  to  Mr. 
Robertson  for  his  deeply  interesting  address,  and  a  unanimous  request 
was  presented  to  him  to  publish  it  in  the  Magazine,  It  was  also 
unanimously  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  Coupar- 
Angos,  be  requested  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address  at  the  dose  of 
the  next  session. 

The  Professor  read  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  past 
session,  which  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
the  Synod : — 

"  In  giving  in  my  report  to  the  HaU  Committee  on  this  occftsion,  I  have  to  itate 
that  during  the  past  session  it  has  been  attended  by  nine  students.  Three  of  these, 
Messrs.  George  Anderson,  William  Hamilton,  and  Andrew  MiUer,  were  regular 
students  of  the  first  year,  and  delivered  each  a  homily  which  was  approved  of,  besides 
performing  with  diligence  and  success  all  the  other  exercises  prescribed.  The  other 
six  students  attended  at  their  own  private  request,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
lectures,  and  enjoying  the  other  advantages  and  means  of  instruction  which  our 
Theological  Seminary  affords.  All  of  them  have  delivered  approved  homilies,  and 
have  acquitted  themselves  otherwise  in  a  highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner. 
It  maybe  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  B.  Brown  (of  the  Irish  Secession)  has  attended 
this  Hall  two  sessions,  and  delivered  both  a  homily  and  lecture,  which  were 
approved. 

"  As  to  the  work  itself  which  has  been  done  during  the  past  session,  I  may  state 
that  about  twenty-two  lectures  have  been  delivered,  the  greater  part  of  which 
formed  the  regular  course,  and  had  for  their  subject  that  branch  of  theology  which 
is  usually  styled  Apologetics,  or  the  Evidences  of  Bevealed  Religion.  A  few  were 
on  miscellaneous  topics,  including  several  of  the  controverted  questions  of  the  day — 
particularly  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  as  held  by  Calvinists  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  new  school ;  also  the  power  of  the  OivU  Magistrate  circa  »acra,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  connection  between  Church  and  State ;  as  weU  as  the  nature  and 
design  and  continued  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants.  It  has  been  my  regular 
custom,  as  formerly,  to  examine  the  class  upon  each  of  the  lectures,  and  require  a 
written  summary  of  it.  Part  of  our  time  has,  as  usual,  been  devoted  to  the  reading 
and  explanation  of  Mark*s  Medulla,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  The  whole  of 
chapter  V  of  the  Medulla,  Dc  Dto,  and  nearly  half  of  chapter  YI  Dt  Trinitate^ 
together  with  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  been  gone 
over  this  session.  Another  of  the  regular  Hall  exercises  has  been  the  weekly  pre- 
paration of  one  or  more  skeletons,  or  outlines  of  sermons,  from  prescribed  texts.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  conduct  and  deportment  of 
the  students,  their  regular  attendance  at  our  meetings,  the  interest  they  have  mani- 
fested in  the  various  subjects  discussed,  and  the  uniform  care  and  diligence  with 
which  they  have  performed  the  daily  work  of  the  Hall. 

**  Glasgow,  August  2, 1869.  (Signed)       Matthew  Mubbat.** 

Apologetics,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  students  has  been  in  a 
special  manner  directed,  fomi  an  important  branch  of  theological 
study  at  the  present  day.  The  Bible  claims  to  be  the  only  authori- 
tative revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the  only  perfiBOt  rale  of 
and  manners.  It  is  the  only  Book  of  whkh  it  ll 
parts  of  it  were  given  by  inspiration  of  Go 
spake  OB  they  were  moved  by  the  Hdy 
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Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  bouL"  It  is,  therefore,  the  odj 
authority  on  earth  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  whidi  in  sD 
things  we  ought  to  be  directed,  and  by  which  we  will  be  tried  at  the 
great  day.  **  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony :  if  they  apeak  not 
according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them." 

Now,  the  object  alike  of  the  Romanist  and  infidel  is  to  bring  down 
the  Bible  from  this  high  position,  or  to  destroy  its  claim  to  be  the 
only  authoritative  revelation  of  God.  The  Romanist  tries  to  gun  this 
end,  by  placing  the  Bible  on  a  level  with  early  tradition  and  P^pal 
decisions.  The  infidel  tries  to  gain  the  same  end  by  placing  the  Bible 
on  a  level  with  the  religious  books  of  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  and 
other  Pagans.  During  the  last  century  Bolingbroke,  Home,  Paine^ 
Voltaire,  and  others  boldly  and  publicly  declared  that  the  Bible  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  the  authoritative  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
Infidels  at  the  present  day  adopt  a  wiser,  and  it  may  be  a  m(»e 
efiectual,  because  a  more  plausible  method  of  gaining  the  same  end. 
Instead  of  denying,  they  admit  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  from 
God ,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  declare  that  all  authoritative  reli- 
gious books,  as  the  Koran,  are  revelations  from  God ;  that  all  are 
designed  to  promote,  and  all  in  some  respects  do  promote,  the  wel&re 
of  their  respective  votaries.  They  grant,  of  course,  that  rational,  or 
as  they  frequently  call  it,  muscular  Christianity  is  the  best  of  all 
religions,  and  they  say  many  pretty  things  in  its  behal£  They  praise, 
for  instance,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  though  often  at  the  expense 
of  the  intercessory  prayer  and  the  Paulino  epistles ;  but  they  declare 
that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  only  one  of  the  many  religions  God 
has  made  known  unto  man.  Now,  in  thus  treating  the  Bible  as  if  it 
were  one  of  several  Divine  revelations,  infidels  destroy  its  claim  to  be 
tlie  Book  of  God  altogether.  For  if  it  is  not  what  it  claims  to  be,  the 
onli/  authoritative  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  it  cannot  be  tru& 
It  must  be  useless,  nay  worse  than  useless,  as  a  guide.  Like  a  broken 
reed,  or  a  deceitful  bow,  it  must  deceive  and  so  ruin  all  who  rely  on 
it.  For  the  claim  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  authoritative 
revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  Christianity  must  answer  with  its  life. 
Now,  by  having  their  attention  directed,  as  it  has  been,  to  this  all- 
important  subject,  by  having  it  proved  to  them  how  completely 
infidelity  in  its  newest,  as  in  its  oldest  form,  is  reftited ;  how  the  Bible 
the  more  it  is  tried  the  more  clearly  it  shines  forth  as  the  revelation 
of  God,  "as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of. earth,  purified  seven  times," 
our  students  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  this  foundation  truth*  are 
brought  to  feel  that  as  ministers  they  must  not  only  preach,  but  be 
set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
faith  they  possess,  and  the  Yio^  \Xie^  ^"o^^^l^  >i2cL<^>;^  NnVOck.  \&»QkDMi 
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and  fear.  Let  ua  rejoice  that  when  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a 
flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  in  this  and  in  various  other  ways 
lifting  up  a  standard  against  him. 

The  following  are  the  reports  which  have  been  received  by  the 
Committee  from  the  Presbyteries  that  have  had  students  under  their 
inspection  during  the  past  year : — 

BEPOBT  OF  THB  GLASGOW  PBESBTTEBY  OF  U.  O.  & 
Anxnt  thub  Supxbintindbngb  or  Studxmts  Duanro  tbi  Ybas  1869-70. 

The  Presbyieiy  have  to  report  that  there  have  been  leven  Btadenti  under  their 
inspeetion  during  the  past  year.  Of  theie,  four  are  students  of  theology,  sad  the 
others  are  advanced  students  of  literature  and  philosophy.    More  particularly : — 

1.  Mr.  GiOBOi  AimEBBON,  Student  of  Theology  of  the  first  year,  has  been  ex- 
amined upon  <*M'Orie*s  Life  of  Knox;**  Algebra,  as  far  as  Equations;  "Killin*s 
Ancient  Church  ;**  "  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Oritioal  Study  of  the  Scriptures,** 
voL  IL;  "Alexander's  Thoughts  on  Preaching;**  Greek  New  Testament,  Bomana 
1st  to  5th  chapters ;  Hebrew  Grammar ;  and  Genesis  1st  to  3d  chapters.  Upon  aU 
these  Mr.  Anderson  acquitted  himself  satirfactorily.  He  has  also  delivered  a 
popular  sermon  upon  John  xiL  32,  which  was  cordially  sustained.  During  the  past 
session  he  has  been  attending  the  clnsnos  of  NaJbunU  PkUoiopkjf  and  of  Jumor 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

2.  Mr.  WiLUAX  HAini/roN,  Student  of  Theology  of  the  first  year,  has  been  ex- 
amined upon  Algdira,  as  far  as  Equations;  "EjUin's  Ancient  CQiuroh;**  "Home*s 
Introductioa  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,**  voL  IL;  "Alexander's 
Thoughts  on  Preaching  ;**  and  Greek  New  Testament,  Romans  1st  to  5th  chapters— 
aU  of  which  were  sustained.  In  addition,  the  Presbytery  heard  and  sustained  a 
popular  sermon  delivered  by  him  upon  Bomans  viii  14.  During  the  past  winter 
session  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  attending  classes  in  the  University  for  Smior  LaHn 
and  Bnglith  LiUraturt. 

3.  Mr.  Andrew  Miller,  Student  of  Theology  of  the  first  year,  was  examined  upon 
the  following  subjects  of  intersessional  study  for  students  in  Arts : — ^vis.,  Greek  New 
Testament,  John's  Gospel,  10th  to  21st  chapters ;  Latin,  "Horace,  Ar9  Poetica,''  100 
lines ;  Algebra,  as  far  as  Equations ;  historical  part  of  the  Original  Secession 
Testimony;  Westminster  "Confession  of  Faith;"  "Whately's  Logic;**  Mathe- 
matics, Euclid,  first  six  books ;  Greek  New  Testament,  Epirtle  to  the  Philippians ; 
"  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox ;"  and  doctrinal  part  of  the  Original  Secession  Testimony. 
He  was  alio  examined  upon  the  following  subjects  for  students  of  Theology  between 
first  and  second  sessions  at  the  Hall : — viz.,  "  Killin's  Ancient  Church ;"  "  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,"  voL  II. ;  "  Alexander's 
Thoughts  on  Preaching ;"  and  Greek  New  Testament,  Romans,  1st  to  Gth  chapters. 
Upon  all  these  subjects  BIr.  Miller  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. He  also  delivered  a  fk^pular  sermon  upon  Matthew  vi  33,  which  was  sus- 
tained. During  the  winter  he  has  been  attending  classes  in  the  University  of  Glasgow 
for  Moral  PhUotophyy  Natural  Philosophy,  and  English  Literature, 

4.  Mr.  Benjamin  Brown,  Student  of  Theology  from  the  Secession  Synod  of  Ire- 
land, who  has  been  attending  the  Divinity  Hall  for  two  sessions,  made  application 
to  be  received  as  a  student  of  the  United  Original  Secession  Church,  and  to  be  taken 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Presbyteiy.  It  appeared  to  the  Presbytery  that  it  would 
be  for  the  Synod  to  determine  the  status  which  Mr.  Brown  holds  as  a  Divinity 
student,  but  it  was  agreed  at  once  to  take  himiuidflr tiM iMpiettoa  d  the  Presby- 
tery, and  accordingly  subjects  wm  VnMriM  4^tetaM|i|^Hlli  adopted  by  the 
Synod.  He  has  been  examined,  aad  hUMlMMMB^^^^^^^BBlBW^  **HQ«a  ■ 
Introductkm  to  the  OriliMl 
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the  oompetition  was  founded.  The  fint  borsaiy  (£6)  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Robert  Morton,  Wester  MofiOsit,  Airdrie ;  the  second  (£5)  by  Mr* 
Geoi^  Anderson,  Pollockshaws ;  and  the  third  (£4)  by  Mr.  WDHam 
Hamilton,  Carluke. 

In  closing  this  report,  your  Committee  have  to  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  that  the  hopes  they  ventured  to  express  last  year,  in  regard 
to  the  Bursaiy  Fund,  have  been  fidly  realised.  Congregations  and 
members  in  various  parts  of  the  body  have  responded  most  Hbenllj 
to  their  call  for  increased  contributions,  and  so  have  manifested  the 
depth  of  their  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  students^  and  in  the  ordi- 
nance  of  a  standing  ministry  in  the  Church. 

In  the  removal,  in  the  adorable  providence  of  God,  of  Mr.  Bpger, 
one  of  our  ablest  and  most  respected  members,  we  have  sustained  a 
great  loss ;  but,  as  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  the  Hall  has  been 
conducted,  and  the  funds  supplied,  we  have  cause  to  thank  God  and 
take  courage ;  and  in  praying  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  fcffth 
labourers  into  His  harvest,  to  look  up  and  expect  the  fulfilmoit  of 
the  precious  promise,  '*  1  will  give  you  pastors  according  to  mine 
heart,  which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge  and  understanding.**— 
By  order  of  Committee. 

THOMAS  HOBABT,  Convener. 


REPORT  OF  HOME  MISSION  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  YEAR 

ENDING  MAY,  1870. 

The  need  of  home  missionary  work  is  every  year  growing  more  uigent 
and  alarming.  The  rapid  increase  of  pauperism  throughout  the 
country  has  recently  excited  much  and  anxious  attention.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  country  is 
increasing  in  equally  rapid  ratio,  for  both  originate  to  some  extent  in 
the  same  causes,  and  the  one  always  tends  to  aggravate  the  other. 
Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  40,000  persons 
living  in  neglect  of  ordinances.  At  this  moment,  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained there  are  130,000  who  belong  to  no  section  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  in  addition  to  the  100,000  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
In  the  district  of  the  Wynd  Church,  out  of  which  so  many  have  been 
reclaimed  from  heathenism,  it  was  stated  not  long  ago  that  in  1,335 
families  which  may  bo  held  to  represent  more  than  6,000  individuals, 
there  are  only  121  communicants.  Now,  admitting  that  in  this  vast 
and  crowded  centre  of  population  there  are  causes  operating  to  pro- 
duce this  fearful  state  of  things  which  do  not  operate  with  the  same 
intensity  elsewhere,  there  is  only  too  sad  evidence  that  all  over  the 
country  the  same  oauaea  axe'  ^xo^u^Vs^  m^x^  QT\^^>i^^  ^nssda  ^^S^oita^ 
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and  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  abandoned  to  open  nngodlinesSy 
without  the  shadow  even  of  a  profession  of  Christianity,  is  increasing 
at  a  rate  sufficient  to  excite  the  deepest  solicitude  and  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  every  patriot  and  of  every  Christian. 

But  that  is  not  alL  Our  home  heathenism  is  not  only  rapidly 
increasing  in  extent  It  is  getting  worse  and  more  hopeless  in 
character.  By  a  natural  law  of  deterioration,  the  lapsed  masses  are 
sinking  into  lower  depths,  out  of  which  it  is  becoming,  humanly 
speaking,  a  more  difficult  task  to  raise  them.  There  are  still  among 
them  many  who  have  fallen  into  heathenism  out  of  the  conununion 
of  the  Church,  who  look  back  remorsefully  on  what  they  once  were, 
and  whose  consciences  retain  some  impression  of  what  they  learned  in 
better  days.  But  a  generation  is  rising  who  have  been  bom  in 
heathenism.  Their  godless  parents  never  took  them  by  the  hand  to 
lead  them  to  the  house  of  God,  never  spoke  to  them  about  God  or 
their  duty  to  Him,  never  taught  them  anything  but  their  own  pro- 
fanity and  vice.  A  few  religious  ideas  may  have  been  got  into  their 
darkened  and  perverted  minds  at  the  Sabbath  school,  but  too  often  to 
be  swept  away  by  the  powerfully  contaminating  influences  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed  all  the  week.  They  are  as  ignorant  of  God 
and  the  way  of  salvation,  as  utterly  regardless  of  the  Sabbath  and  of 
all  the  duty  which  God  requires  of  man  in  His  Word,  as  abandoned 
to  present  sensual  gratification,  more  sophisticated  and  debauched  in 
heart  and  conscience,  more  hardened  against  religion  from  being  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  know  and  profess  it  and  too  often  dishonour 
it,  than  the  blinded  Pagans  of  Africa  or  Japan.  What  an  unlikely 
soil  this  into  which  to  cast  the  seed  of  the  kingdom !  What  a  valley 
of  dry  bones  to  which  to  prophesy ! 

And  while  the  class  your  mission  is  designed  to  benefit  are  thus 
sunken,  the  social  and  religious  degeneracy  pervading  all  society  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  doing  anything  hopefully  to  elevate  diem.  The 
moral  evil  existing  in  society,  like  the  impurities  floating  in  a  liquid^ 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  descend  and  settle  thickest  and  foulest 
at  the  bottom.  And  when  we  think  how  irreligion  and  selfish  addic- 
tion to  earthly  pleasure  and  gain,  and  Sabbath  desecration,  and 
infidelity,  and  xmcleanness  are  increasing  among  all  classes  of  society, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  what  we  may  caU,  though  in  no  contemptuous 
spirit,  its  dregs  and  lees,  should  be  growing  fouler  and  more  feculent^ 
so  that  to  all  but  simple  faith  in  Almighty  grace  and  powery  it  aeems 
impossible  to  purify  them. 

But  while  all  this  shows  the  growing  magnitiwte 
home  missionary  work,  it  shows  at  the  same  t^ 
tion  imder  which  we  are,  as  a  part  of  Oh 
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it    As  the  plagae  spreads  and  grows  in  yirolence,  we  are  the  mon 
bound  to  supply,  as  we  can,  the  only  remedy  which  can  eTer  stay  it 
If  Satan  is  gaining  an  advantage  in  the  great  battle  that  is  waging  f<r 
Christ's  supremacy  and  the  souls  of  men,  the  more  as  good  soldieiB 
of  Christ  are  we  called  on  to  stand  to  our  colours,  and  ply  the 
weapons  that  are  not  carnal  but  spiritual  and  mighty  throu^  Goi 
We  may  be  ready  to  fiednt  when  we  contrast  the  smallness  of  the 
means  at  our  disposal  with  the  vastness  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  bat 
the  work  is  ours  only  instrumentally,  it  is  God's  efficiently ;  and  He 
who  delivered  Israel  firom  the  myriad  host  of  Midian  by  Gideon's  three 
himdred  men,  with  their  lamps  and  pitchers  and  trumpets,  can  with 
equal  ease  employ  our  few  agents  to  deliver  no  small  number  of  the 
poor  hapless  captives  of  Satan  and  sin.    At  all  events  we  are  bound 
alike  by  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  to  do  all  we  can  for  their  rescue, 
and  if  God  in  His  holy  sovereignty  is  pleased  to  grant  little  ai^nrent 
success,  lot  us  remember  how  little  success  He  granted  to  Moses  when 
he  first  carried  His  message  to  the  Israelites,  and  when  they  hearkened 
not  for  anguish  of  spirit  and  for  cruel  bondage,  how  little  success  He 
granted  to  His  holy  prophets  when  pleading  with  the  apostate  nation 
during  the  long  dark  days  of  degeneracy  which  preceded  its  captivity, 
how  little  success  He  granted  to  His  own  Incarnate  Son  and  Servant 
who  came  unto  His  own  and  His  own  received  Him  not. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  press  upon  the  minds  of  your 
Committee  in  laying  their  annual  report  upon  your  table.  Through 
the  want  of  men,  rather  than  of  means,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
extend  their  operations  during  the  past  year.  Nor  is  it  their  privilege 
to  record  any  groat  visible  results  from  existing  operations.  But  they 
feel  the  necessity  and  duty  of  the  work  more  than  ever,  and  they  are 
not  left  without  some  tokens  of  blessing  in  carrying  it  on. 

Your  Conunittee  deeply  regret  that  they  have  been  able  to  do  no- 
thing during  the  past  year  in  Kibkcaldy.  The  grant  you  voted  them 
for  the  employment  of  a  preacher  for  a  few  months  to  make  trial  of 
evangelistic  work  in  connection  with  the  congregation  there  they  have 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  our  many  and  multiplying  vacancies,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  spare  a  preacher  for  the  necessary  time.  So  £ur  as  can 
be  seen,  the  difficulty  is  one  which  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  ^^imA. 
This  is  a  great  trial  to  the  faith  and  patience  of  the  friends  in  KsA» 
caldy  who  have  longed  and  prayed  through  so  many  yean  that  their 
eyes  might  see  their  teacher.  But  they  are  still  adheripg  to 
principles  and  to  one  another.  Let  them  remember  that 
tion  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  was  to  be  for  "  ten  daj%?j 
limited  time.    And  let  them  take  comfort  from  the 
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the  intimation  of  it — ''  Be  thou  fiEdthful  unto  death  and  I  will  give 
thee  a  crown  of  life." 

The  Committee  need  scarcely  say  that  the  arduous  and  honourable 
post  which  their  brother,  Mr.  M^Clenaghan,  occupies  in  Eilhabnook 
continues  to  be  zealously  and  effectively  filled.  The  reports  which 
are  regularly  sent  through  the  Presbytery  to  your  Committee  show 
tiiat,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  laboiurs,  he  continues  to  do  a  laige 
amount  of  work  in  the  outlying  and  destitute  field  around  his  Church. 
From  his  last  report  we  find  that  he  had  been  spending  no  less  than 
eleven  hours  weekly  in  visitation  in  the  district,  was  holding  two 
meetings  weekly  for  the  special  benefit  of  its  inhabitants,  had  a  class 
for  teaching  the  young  belonging  to  it,  and  superintended  a  staff  of 
tract  distributors,  besides  giving  away  tracts  at  the  meetings.  These 
abimdant  labours  have  not  been  without  gratifying  results.  Some 
have  been  added  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  Others  have  been 
brought  out  to  hear  the  Word.  The  cases  quoted  firom  his  journal 
show  that  a  blessing  has  followed  the  visits  of  our  brother  to  the  sick 
and  the  dying.  We  have  had  to  sympathise  with  him,  however,  in 
other  cases  in  which  those,  over  whose  rescue  he  was  beginning  to 
rejoice,  have  been  caught  again  in  the  deadly  vortex  of  temptation  and 
sucked  back  out  of  the  reach  of  help.  Such  cases  show  what  the  ex- 
perience of  every  minister  confirms,  that  it  is  all  but  a  hopeless  thing 
to  try  to  reclaim  the  victims  of  intemperance  while  the  temptations  to 
its  indulgence  continue  so  rife  and  powerful  on  every  side.  Alas!  how 
many  a  brand  seemingly  plucked  from  the  fire  has  been  drawn  into  it 
again  to  perish,  because  of  the  facilities  which  a  professedly  Christian 
Government  licenses  for  the  indulgence  of  this  accursed  vice.  Still, 
as  we  have  said,  there  is  encouragement  to  our  brother  to  labour  on, 
and  encouragement  to  the  Church  to  contribute  to  the  Home  Mission 
Fund  which  aids  so  materially  in  his  support.  It  is  much  to  be 
keeping  aloft  the  banner  of  the  Secession  Testimony  in  such  a  large 
commercial  town — much  to  bo  bringing  the  Gospel  of  salvation  through 
a  commissioned  Ambassador  of  Christ  to  many  for  whose  souls  no  man 
might  have  cared — and  much  to  have  the  prospect,  through  the  Lord's 
blessing  on  His  servant's  labours,  of  gradually  building  up  by  accessions 
from  these  an  otherwise  sinking  congregation  into  self-sustaining 
strength  and  vigour.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  some  changes  have 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  M'Cleni^han  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
missionary  department  of  his  laboiu^,  to  which  your  Committee  have 
not  seen  their  way  to  oonsent,  chiefly  because  they  interfere  with  the 

Ly  settled  as  laid  down  by  the  Synod, 
they  would  solicit  the  Synod's  in- 
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Ab  the  reports  of  the  Student  MiadonKrieB  are  Baltjomed  and  viH 
be  published,  your  Committee  do  not  judge  it  neoesaaiy  to  enter  into 
any  analyaiB  of  them. 

That  from  Atr  they  put  first,  as  being  from  the  oldest  of  onr  miasun 
stations,  and  the  only  one  which  ia  in  the  honourable  positioD  of  bang 
supported  by  the  unuded  liberality  of  the  oougregation.  The  minkii 
there  has  now  existed  for  siiteen  years,  and  the  tone  which  pemd» 
the  report  shows  that  the  congr^ation  are  aa  fkr  as  ever  fi>om  bong 
veaiy  in  welldoing,  and  neither,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  work  dcme,  ii 
their  excellent  missionary,  Mr.  Gray. 

The  report  from  Glasgow  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  matter 
of  thankfulness  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M'Yicar,  who  now  knowi 
the  district  so  thoroughly  that  ite  moral  condition  has  improved  utd 
is  improving  much.  He  also  mentions  some  cases  which  show  that 
both  among  Protestants  and  Romanists  his  conscieutious  and  eamsst 
labours  are  tolliug  with  effect  We  are  sure  the  Synod  will  reci{m)cate 
the  earnest  wish  of  your  Committ«e  that,  in  conjunction  with  the 
congregation,  thoy  could  begin  a  strictly  territorial  mission  in  Glu- 
gow.  When  we  consider  that  the  chief  hindrance  to  this  is  the  want 
of  licentiates,  it  gives  ui^ncy  to  the  call  so  loudly  addressed  to  m 
at  proBent  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  may  thrust  forth 
labourers  into  His  harvest. 

The  mission  in  Pollockshaws  continues  to  be  prosecuted  widi 
energy  and  zeal,  and  a  measure  of  visible  success  truly  gratifying  by 
your  missionary,  Mr.  Anderson.  During  the  past  year  he  has  not 
only  succeeded  in  bringing  out  a  number  of  the  careless  to  hear  the 
Word,  but  several  from  the  district  have  been  received  into  the  felloK- 
ship  of  the  Church.  He  notes  the  interesting  fact,  that  "  some  of 
these  had  the  ordinance  of  baptism  publicly  administered  to  them 
previous  to  their  admission,  as  they  had  not  been  baptised  in  infancy." 
This  fact  shows  how  literally  many  of  those  outside  the  Church  among 
us  deserve  the  name  of  "  Pagan,"  the  term  anciently  applied  to  the 
unbftptized  villager  ;  it  brings  before  us  with  new  vividness  the  scenes 
of  primitive  Christianity  and  of  the  first  triumphs  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
it  supplies  encouraging  evidence,  though  wo  had  none  other,  that  our 
Home  Mission  work  is  at  least  worth  all  its  cost. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  stir  up  themselves,  and,  witli 
all  respect,  yet  with  all  earnestness,  would  stir  up  th^  tnvthnn  to 
mora  interest  and  zeal  in  this  work  in  which  they  so  closely  follow 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  All  around  us 
the  feet  of  the  lost  sheep  are  stumbling  on  the  daric  mountains,  and 
wo  are  dying  who  possess  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  bo  brought 
back  to  God.    SiilQe  last  mooting  of  S^uwl  ona  m«mb«r  of  vnnr  n^^m 
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xuittee  has  been  taken  away  who  took  a  very  active  interoBt  in  its 
business,  and  whose  heart  was  much  in  the  Christian  and  philanthropic 
work  it  is  aiming  to  help  on.  We  cannot  forget  how  his  eye  kindled 
with  interest  when  addressing  us  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  and  how, 
though  burdened  so  largely  with  attention  to  all  the  dry  details  of 
Synod  business,  he  threw  himself  into  our  conversations  on  missions 
with  as  entire  engrossment  and  glowing  earnestness  as  the  most  dis- 
engaged of  us  alL  He  is  gone :  he  has  left  the  work  to  us ;  and  with 
what  redoubled  diligence  should  we  prosecute  it,  seeing  we  are  so 
solemnly  reminded  by  his  removal,  and  that  of  other  beloved  brethren, 
that  the  night  is  coming  on  us  also  when  no  man  can  work  1  Can  we 
not  take  more  interest  in  the  Home  Mission  than  we  have  yet  done  1 
Can  we  not  pray  more  for  our  missionaries,  hqlding  up  hands  of  inter- 
cession on  the  mount  while  they  go  down  into  the  valley,  as  it  were,  to 
fight  the  Amalekites  %  Can  we  not  endeavour  to  draw  the  attention  of 
ihe  members  of  our  congregations  more  to  the  condition  of  those  who 
are  perishing  eternally  around  our  doors  and  almost  within  sound  of 
the  word  of  salvation,  and  tiy  to  get  them  to  look  on  them  as  the 
good  Samaritan  looked  on  the  perishing  Jew  when  ''he  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  woimds,  pouring  in  oil 
and  wine  1"  Can  we  not  cry  more  to  God  to  pour  out  His  Spirit  in 
mighty  power  to  arrest  and  turn  back  and  dry  up  that  swelling  tide 
of  heathenism  which  is  sapping  the  very  foimdations  of  society  and  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  sweeping  himdreds  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  into  perdition,  which  is  calling  down  the  judgments 
of  heaven  on  the  land  which  it  pollutes  and  curses  ?  Yes !  we  can  all 
do  more  in  this  truly  Christian  and  patriotic  cause  than  we  have  done; 
and  firom  the  grave  of  departed  and  dying  fellow-workers  there  comes 
the  call — ^let  us  trifle  with  it  if  we  can! — "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  migkt ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device, 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  the  grave  whither  thou  goest." — By 
order  of  the  Committee, 

JAMES  SMELLIE,  Convener. 


TO  THE  BSV.  THE  OONVENKR  OF  THE  SYNOD'S  HOME 
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Bay.  Sir— The  Ajr  HboM  Miinon  now  wnd  in  their  ■Lxtocnth  anniuJ  report  of 
mluioDeiy  opentions.    We  oaimol  eipeel  to  bftve  mnoh  efanotiy  new  to  report 
eiTei7  leeeoii,  alihongh  w«  ekoold  ehniiyi  tin  Ukm  ifpMl  Tiekriet  orer  Satan's 
mnhniim,  end  efaif  te  im\B  Imimj^  m  Mi  jWnlWik 
In  eonMQMnMifll  4m: riNHMMtflteflMMlnMniW^ t^  ^» tt  ie  now  15 

eeiriedon 
devotional 
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gate  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  been  about  4,500.  The  attention  paid  al  ^ 
meetings  is  generally  marked,  and  though  we  would  desire  to  see  greater  resnlti, 
yet  from  remarks  occasionally  made,  their  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  Word  findi  an 
entrance.  The  average  attendance  on  Sabbath  evening  is  about  30 ;  on  Tuesday,  14 ; 
Wednesday,  14.  The  meeting  held  on  Friday  in  Cross  Street  it  was  thought  advis- 
able to  change.  It  is  still  held  in  that  street,  but  in  another  house.  The  attendsBee 
which  had  fallen  ofif  has,  since  the  change,  been  about  an  average  of  20. 

Visitation  has  been  conducted  as  formerly.  Upwards  of  1,000  hours  have  beat 
employed  in  this  way,  and  the  visits  have  been  willingly  received.  This  occupaticm 
of  visiting  is  sometimes  very  depressing,  from  the  misery  which  is  so  comman  and 
apparently  so  hopeless,  and  the  spiritual  destitution  which  is  also  painfully  evident 
There  are  numbers  who  are  utterly  careless,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  laugh  at  me  aiieit 
I  am  gone  ;  there  are  others  without  any  x>o8itive  dislike  to  religion,  but  at  the  same 
time  without  any  sense  of  its  value ;  and  there  are  others  giving  evidence  that  they 
are  the  children  of  God,  while  there  are  a  few  who  display  an  amount  of  intelligenoe, 
a  depth  of  feeling,  and  a  strength  of  religious  principle,  which  would  be  thought 
remarkable  in  far  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  sick  and  afflicted  have  ai 
usual  been  specially  visited,  for  though  religion  is  needed  in  health  as  well  as  in 
sickness,  we  at  that  season  feel  more  our  own  depemlence,  and  the  heart  is  generally 
more  open  to  good  impressions.  Some  have  lately  died  who  were  long  aOing,  and 
had  been  visited  by  those  in  connection  with  the  mission  since  its  beginning. 

The  distribution  of  tracts  is  still  continued,  but  is  more  than  formerly  confined  to 
Cross  Street,  in  consequence  of  some  arrangement  come  to  between  the  minister!  of 
Wallacetown.  It  is  very  desirable  that  this  department  should  be  attended  to,  and 
that  the  distributors  should  be  as  regular,  and  spend  as  much  time  in  their  districts 
as  possible. 

The  Penny  Bank  continues  to  be  conducted  under  the  same  management  in  the 
session-house  on  Saturday  evening.    The  number  of  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it 
remain  about  the  same.     The  average  number  in  one  night  may  be  about  60.    De- 
posits are  not  allowed  to  accumulate  to  any  great  amount,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  of  real  use  to  the  depositon,  to  whom  a  smaQ 
sum  is  of  some  importance.     The  fact  that  a  considerable  sum  is  withdrawn  at  the 
terms,  and  such  seasons,  indicates  that  the  bank  is  found  to  be  a  convenient  place  in 
which  to  lay  past  a  little  money  for  useful  purposes.     "We  cannot  conclude  thia 
report  without  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that  we  have  been  enabled  for  sixteen 
years  to  axTry  on  the  mission  work.    Although  to  the  human  eye  results  may  be 
small,  we  cannot  tell  how  much  in  reality  has  been  effected.    Through  means  of  our 
missionaries  and  tract  distributors,  the  good  news  of  salvation  has  been  presented  to 
hundreds,  who  otherwise  never  would  have  enjoyed  the  means  of  grace,  and  for 
aught  we  know,  saving  impressions  may  have  been  produced  when  wo  least  expected 
thorn.    AVhatever  the  result  may  be,  the  duty  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  continues  in  all  its  force. 

Lot  us  therefore  persevere  in  our  efforts,  and  if  possible  redouble  them,  fund  prayer- 
fully look  to  Him  who  causeth  the  wind  to  blow  where  he  listeth,  for  success  to  the 
work.     We  api>end  two  cases  from  the  missionary's  journal : — 

Mr.  A .    There  is  a  little  boy  in  this  house  who  is  very  iU,  and  whom  I  have 

visited  at  different  times.  He  suffers  a  good  deal,  and  it  is  very  painful  to  see  one 
so  young  in  such  a  condition.  It  seems  a  mysterious  thing  in  the  providence  of  Ood, 
and  it  does  appear  impossible  to  account  for  it,  if  we  do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  He  seems  to  bo  a  bright,  intelligent  child,  and  appeared  to  derive  real 
comfort  and  pleasure  from  the  exorcises  I  engaged  in,  and  the  conversation  I  V^^ 
with  him.  He  did  not  say  much  himself,  partly  because  of  his  trouble,  whioh  maid* 
speaking  difficult ;  but  he  appeared  much  interested  when  I  spoke  of  the  goodncM  of 
God,  that  He  floes  not  afflict  us  willingly  or  from  want  of  love,  but  f or  our  jgoodl  J 
the  love  of  God  to  us  in  giving  up  His  own  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  of  the 
Jesus  to  receive  all  who  come  to  Him,  \w\*V  \i\%  \»TQ\s\Aafc  Vcv^V  VL^^^yn  fjb#**^^ 
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that  they  need,  will  make  them  holy,  wash  away  all  their  Bins,  and  at  length  take 
them  to  the  better  land,  where  no  one  will  say,  "  I  am  sick,"  where  there  will  be  no 
■in  and  no  suffering.  When  he  is  able  he  enjoys  reading  for  himself,  and  I  have 
found  >iiTin  engaged  in  reading  the  psalms  and  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  All 
hearts  are  open  to  God,  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  is  able  to 
perfect  praise.  This  little  boy  has  since  died.  His  mother  said  he  passed  away  very 
quietly,  and  did  not  suffer  much  at  the  last.  He  often  asked  her  to  read  to  him,  and 
made  remarks  on  what  was  read.  She,  of  course,  was  grieyed  at  parting  with  him ; 
but  at  the  same  time  was  almost  glad  that  his  sufferings  were  ended.  I  reminded 
her  that  these  dispensations  of  God's  providence  are  designed  for  our  good,  and 
ought  not  to  be  left  unimproved  by  us.  We  ought  not  to  be  content  with  natural 
feeling  only,  but  seek  that  through  the  blessing  of  God  we  may  receive  the  salutary 
impressions  which  these  dispensations  are  intended  to  make  on  us. 

Mrs.  B .    This  person  has  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  I  believe  seven  years. 

She  was  confined  to  bed  with  palsy.  She  was  a  simple-minded  person,  and  had  been 
rendered  still  more  so  by  her  trouble.  She  sometimes  expressed  great  weariness  of 
her  long  confinement ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  reasons  for  patience,  such  as  the  will  of 
God,  the  sufferings  which  Jesus  endured,  or  the  afiUotions  which  others  as  well  as 
she  were  bearing,  she  would  acquiesce  at  once,  and  seem  reconciled  to  her  lot.  She 
took  great  apparent  interest  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  periodicals  as 
the  Ooipd  Trumpet,  She  always  manifested  peculiar  emotions  at  any  reference  to 
Jesus,  and  seemed,  though  in  comparative  ignorance  and  weakness  of  mind,  to  be 
resting  in  Him.  What  measure  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  salvation  is  not  for 
man  to  say.  The  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  most  advanced  Christian  is  no  doubt 
comparative  ignorance,  and  both  Scripture  and  observation  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  soul  may  be  resting  on  Christ,  and  a  work  of  grace  begun  within, 
amid  very  great  darkness  and  weakness.  Of  course  to  be  content  to  live  in  ignor- 
ance is  a  very  different  thing. 

Mrs.  B seemed  to  miss  ipe  a  good  deal,  when  from  any  cause  I  did  not  see 

her  at  the  usual  time.  I  observed  a  marked  change  in  her  appearance  some  time 
ago,  when  she  seemed  to  have  another  shock  of  palsy.  She  again  changed  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  on  a  Monday,  and  then  sank  rapidly,  and  died  on  Wednesday  night. 
I  called  during  the  day  on  Wednesday,  and  found  her  very  low,  though  quite  con. 
scions.  She  made  an  effort  to  answer  me  when  I  spoke  to  her.  I  oaUed  back  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  saw  that  she  was  then  at  the  point  of  death,  and  no  longer 
able  to  speak,  although  apparently  still  conscious.  I  remained  for  a  time,  when  that 
change  came  over  the  countenance  which  immediately  precedes  death,  and  with  a 
few  gasps  without  a  struggle  her  spirit  fled,  let  us  hope  (as  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
hope)  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest.  Her  face  after  death  wore  a  peaceful  aspect,  and 
seemed  fresher  than  it  did  in  life.  I  was  glad  that  I  had  been  present,  as  her  son 
with  whom  she  lived  is  peculiarly  nervous,  and  seemed  to  be  much  agitated  by  his 
mother's  death. 


BEPOBT  OF  GLASGOW  HOME  MISSION. 

At  the  dose  of  another  year  I  have  to  submit  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Home  Mission 
operations  carried  on  in  M' Alpine  Street.  Whilst  we  have  to  mourn  the  heathenish 
indifference  to  Divine  things  which  prevails  among  the  majority,  still  it  is  matter  of 
gratitude  to  God  to  see  several  who  formerly  were  living  careless  and  immoral  lives 
becoming  interested  in  the  good  news  of  salvation,  and  some  roused  to  consider  their 
itate  before  God.  It  is  true  that  these  are  few,  comparatively  speaking,  when  we 
look  at  the  difllriet  at  a  "whole;  but  such  cases  are  cheering  indications  that  the 
Spirit  li  airiviiig  with  their  hsarti,  and  fitted  therefore  to  encourage  and  stimulate  us 
to  gmlMr  ^iHiBW|tt  wAllgwJWI^Tipg  prayer  that  God  would  perfect  this  work  in 
ttifrhrf||itiHHMHHHH  <rf  othen.    Thcra|(^  ^e\)^«H^  \\i<&\sv^t^ 
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tho  vigorous  prosecation  of  miBsion  work  is  great,  when  we  conrider  ihe  tim  lad 
immorality  that  is  prevalent ;  so  that  not  only  are  persons  come  to  yean  of  matadty 
in  danger  of  hardening  in  sin  and  perishing  in  their  iniquity,  but  the  young  have  Hhb 
most  godless  example  set  before  them.  There  are,  of  those  who  oome  to  the  distdct, 
many  among  whom  we  are  not  permitted  to  labour  long,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
removals,  so  that  our  work  is  chiefly  to  sow  the  seed  of  the  kingdom ;  but  knowiag 
that  the  progress  which  Divine  truth  makes  is  dependent  upon  God,  and  that  thers 
is  no  limit  to  his  power  and  grace,  we  believe  that  the  seed  now  sown  he  can  make  to 
spring  up  many  days  hence,  and  bear  fruit  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his  holy  name. 
During  the  past  year  the  operations  carried  on  have  been  the  same  as  formerly.  The 
first  we  notice  is : — 

1.  Visitation. — In  this  department  I  have  been  weU  received  upon  a  whole.    Maoy 
welcome  me,  and  invite  me  to  return ;  others  again  receive  me  with  indifference,  and 
never  ask  me  back.    In  no  case,  however,  have  I  been  forbidden  to  return.    In  s<aiie 
one  sees  a  spirit  of  aversion  to  converse  on  religious  matters ;  in  others^  even  where 
an  interest  has  been  awakened,  there  seems  a  sort  of  inability  to  oomprehend  Divine 
truth  when  presented  in  the  plainest  terms.    As  indicating  the  change  in  the  receptaon 
I  have  met  with  from  some,  there  is  one  family  who  used  to  keep  their  door  dosed 
upon  mo  when  they  saw  me  approach,  now  there  is  no  house  to  which  I  am  more 
welcome.    The  mother  of  this  family  has  for  some  time  been  under  conviction,  and 
so  earnest  does  she  seem,  that  though  scarcely  able  to  walk  through  afiBlicticm,  she 
comes  to  tho  meetings  rather  than  lose  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Gospel 
Another  family  is  one  in  which  the  husband  is  a  Roman  Catholio,  and  the  wife  a 
Protestant.    He  was  at  first  opposed  to  my  visits ;  latterly,  however,  he  received  me 
freely,  and  was  induced  to  come  to  the  meeting,  which  he  has  done  repeatedly  nnoe. 
Besides,  he  has  taken  to  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  refuses  to  make  confessiQin  to  a 
priest.     In  my  visitation,  special  attention  is  always  paid  to  the  sick  and  dying,  some 
of  whom,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  resting  on  the  sure  foundation.     Bealiiiiig 
the  solemnity  of  a  soul  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  we  strive  to  guard  all  against  trust- 
ing in  any  false  refuge,  and  direct  them  to  ground  their  hopes  upon  the  righteooiaeai 
of  the  Saviour.     The  total  number  of  visits  made  is  1,415. 

2.  Meetings. — Those  regularly  held  have  been  102,  on  Sabbath  and  Thursday 
evenings,  in  15  M 'Alpine  Street.  Besides  these,  nine  have  been  held  on  Monday 
evenings,  once  a  fortnight  during  winter,  in  75  M*Alpine  Street,  wm-lring  altogether 
111.  The  average  on  Sabbath  has  been  32 ;  on  Monday,  12,  and  on  Thursday,  17. 
The  Monday  meeting  was  started  with  the  view  of  drawing  out  some  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  who  did  not  come  to  the  other  meetings  at  the  foot ;  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  chiefly  attended  by  those  who  came  to  the  regular  meetings.  For  this  reaaon,  I 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  it  up  in  the  meantime,  and  confine  my  attention  to  the 
others.  The  slight  decrease  perceptible  in  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  for  the 
past  year  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  changes  in  the  district,  but  chiefly  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  trouble  during  winter.  The  manner  of  conducting  the  meeting 
is  as  formerly  stated.  The  exercises  of  prayer  and  praise  are  engaged  in,  portions  of 
Scripture  are  read,  and  a  practical  address  delivered,  foimded  on  some  portion  of  the 
Divine  Word.  To  all  of  these  earnest  attention  is  given,  and  judging  from  the  out- 
ward deportment  of  some,  there  is  an  interest  evinced,  as  if  the  truths  declared  were 
to  them  both  new  and  good.  We  feel  assured  that  these  meetings  have  had  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  some  who  were  formerly  guilty  of  gross  and  open  sin,  as  is 
shown  by  their  regularity  at  the  meetings,  and  the  reformation  in  their  outward 
life.  But  for  the  opportunity  thus  enjoyed,  the  time  spent  in  this  way  might  other- 
wise be  spent  in  sin,  whereas  by  possessing  this  privilege,  and  induoed  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  they  are  in  the  way  of  having  the  seeds  of  eternal  truth  depoaited  in 
their  minds,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  €rod,  may  take  root  in  the  heart,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  righteousness. 

3.  Tract  DistribtUion. — A  large  number  of  tracts  continue  to  be  circulated  every 
week,  through  the  district,  by  IjBydiea  coImfic^A^LNl\^i\l.^^<»T^p«^5l^6»n^ 
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ixid  for  whose  Taluable  Bervioes  we  feel  deeply  gratefoL  The  benefit  ihey  confer  by 
ihiB  Iftbonr  of  love  is  one  for  which  the  people  themBelyes  feel  thankful,  and  which 
may  be  instrumental  in  arresting  some  in  their  downward  career.  The  tracts,  which 
are  all  examined  by  Dr.  Murray,  are  mostly  of  a  practical  character,  and  well  fitted, 
by  the  Spiiit*8  blessing,  to  arouse  the  consciences,  and  enlighten  the  minds  of  the 
readers. 

As  usual  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  for  the  aid  received  from  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society,  and  other  members  connected  with  the  congregation.  Several 
sums  of  money  have  been  given  us  for  distribution,  and  gifts  of  clothing  made  by 
some  to  very  poor  and  needy  persons.  The  assistance  thus  rendered  to  the  destitute , 
in  relieving  their  temporal  wants,  has  been  greater  than  usual  during  the  past  year ; 
and  many  have  been  led  to  bless  Qod  for  putting  it  into  the  hearts  of  some,  whilst  in 
the  midst  of  comforts,  not  to  forget  the  poor. 

The  Penny  Savings'  Bank  continues  every  week,  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  a 
good  number.  Several  families  allow  their  sums  to  accumulate  till  they  come  to 
twenty  shillings ;  then  draw,  and  appropriate  them  for  clothes  to  their  children. 
In  this  way  the  Bank  proves  of  great  benefit.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  for  the  past  year ;  and  in  looking  back  we  feel  confident,  that  while 
there  has  been  much  to  discourage,  there  has  also  been  much  to  encourage  us. 
Special  instances  of  inquiry  have  been  met  with ;  an  outward  change  for  the  better 
is  seen  in  some,  who  before  were  noted  for  intemperance  and  ungodliness ;  and  a 
number  are  now  coming  out  to  the  meetings  who,  for  nearly  two  years,  refused  to 
come.  Facts  like  these  are  fitted  to  cheer  us,  and  make  us  grateful  to  God,  who  is 
ever  mindful  of  His  promise.  But  great  is  the  moral  darkness  that  yet  prevails. 
More  believing  prayer  must  ascend  to  God,  and  more  persevering  effort  put  forth, 
that  the  wilderness  may  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  desert  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose.  It  is  ours  to  be  found  in  the  path  of  duty,  sowing  the  good  seed  of  the 
Gospel  Word,  trusting  in  God  who  is  faithful  and  true,  and  who  encourages  us  by 
the  assurance  that  He  will  make  the  increase  to  appear,  for  He  has  said,  *'  My  Word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it."  Let  us  seek  then  that  the  Almighty  Spirit 
may  be  poured  out  upon  these  dark  places,  and  that  the  Gospel  may  be  felt  to  be  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  So  shall  sinners  be  plucked  as  brands  from  the  burn- 
ing, and  God's  great  name  be  glorified. 

PETEB  M'YICAB,  Missionary. 


BBPOBT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  MISSION  IN  POLLOOKSHAWS, 

Fbom  23d  April,  1869,  till  12th  Apsil,  1870. 

DUBINO  the  past  year  the  mission  in  PoUockshaws  has  been  conducted  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  former  reports.  Am  the  district  has  been  already  described  in  these 
reports,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  give  any  detailed  information  concerning  it. 
It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  it  is  large  and  widely  scattered,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  ordinances. 

Since  the  last  report  was  given  in,  upwards  of  900  hours  have  been  spent  in  the 
district  in  holding  meetings,  and  in  visiting  from  house  to  house.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  time  has  been  devoted  to  visitation  of  the  sick,  infirm,  and  dying. 

Much  of  the  time  and  labour  expended  in  home  mission  work  is  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  little  visible  fruits.  It  is  not,  however,  on  that  account  less  necessary ; 
nor  is  the  amount  of  real  good  effected  always  proportional  to  the  measure  of 
apparent  success. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  PoUockshaws,  I  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  [>er8uade 
those  who  are  living  in  the  neglect  of  the  means,  of  grace  to  come  to  the  cliurch. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  end  to  be  always  kept  in  view  by  those 
engaged  in  home  mission  work,  even  though  succmb  m  ikoA  v^iixVi  ol  \Xxfo  '«^\>i^  ^S&kpq^ 
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prove  an  obstacle  to  fmccess  in  other  parts  of  it — snch  as  in  seeuzing  %  large  attsDd* 
anoe  at  mission  meetings. 

In  my  last  report  I  had  the  privilege  of  stating  that  my  efforts  in  this  direetka 
had  been  attended  with  an  encouraging  measure  of  success,  as  a  considerable  number 
had  begun  to  attend  the  church  with  regularity,  and  a  few  had  been  added  to  the 
membership  of  the  congregation.  I  am  happy  to  add  that  since  that  time  a  itfll 
larger  number  have  been  received  into  churdi  fellowship,  while  others  have  bsgas 
to  attend  as  hearers  with  greater  or  less  regularity.  Some  of  those  who  have  been 
admitted  as  members  had  the  ordinance  of  baptism  publicly  administered  to  than 
previous  to  their  admission,  as  they  had  not  been  baptised  in  infancy. 

Besides  thofe  to  whom  I  have  referred,  several  persons  who  formerly  attended  the 
meetings  regularly  have  become  connected  with  other  churches,  and  do  not  now  come 
to  the  meetings  so  frequently.  The  attendance  has  also  been  diminished  by  removsli 
from  the  district,  as  well  as  by  sicknesii,  death,  and  other  causes,  which  need  not  be 
specified  in  this  report. 

A  number  of  those  who  formerly  attended  the  mission  meetings  have  been  with- 
drawn from  them  by  various  causes ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
as  many  as  would  fill  their  places  from  the  class  for  whom  these  meetings  are  intended 
There  has  therefore  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  attendance  at  some  of  the  meetingi, 
as  compared  with  last  year.  This  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered  at  in  general ;  bat 
it  is  to  be  expected  in  the  present  case,  as  I  never  give  encouragement  to  any  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  attending  the  meetings,  but  endeavour  to  stir  them  up  to  do 
all  that  is  in  their  power  to  attend  the  church  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath. 

As  formerly,  there  are  five  district  meetings  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
mission,  of  which  three  are  held  weekly,  and  the  other  two  in  alternate  weeks,  being 
in  all  four  meetings  each  week.  During  the  past  year,  176  meetings  have  been  held 
as  follows : — 45  in  the  Titwood  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  24 ;  46 
in  Potterfield,  with  an  average  of  17 ;  49  in  Thomliebank,  with  an  average  of  U ;  19 
in  Maxwell  Street,  with  an  average  of  10 ;  and  17  in  New  Street,  with  an  average  d 
16.    The  aggregate  average  weekly  attendance  is  therefore  about  64. 

I  have  again  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  to  several  of 
the  elders  and  memben  of  the  congregation  here,  for  the  deep  interest  which  they 
take  in  the  mission,  and  for  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which  they  oontinae 
to  give  to  me  in  this  good  work. 

On  reviewing  the  work  of  the  past  year,  I  feel  persuaded  that,  although  in  some 
respects  it  has  not  been  attended  with  that  success  which  is  to  be  desired,  there  ii 
much  cause  for  thankfulness  that  the  efforts  put  forth  have  been  productive  of  some 
good  results.  Those  have  truly  cause  for  joy  who  are  made  instrumental  in  any 
degree  in  spreading  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  so  that  at  last  the  time  may 
arrive  when  no  one  shall  need  to  say  to  his  neighbour  or  to  his  brother.  Know  the 
Lord  ;  for  all  shall  know  Him,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest. 

GEOROE  ANDERSON,  MiMionaiy. 


STATEMENT    REGARDING    PROPOSED 

FOREIGN   MISSION. 

At  last  meeting  of  Synod  it  was  remitted  to  the  Home  Mission 
Committee  to  endeavour  to  obtain  such  information  as  might  help 
the  Synod  to  fix  upon  a  suitable  location  for  their  proposed  Foreign 
Mission.  The  Committee  regret  that  they  have  not  yet  got  such 
information  as  enables  them  to  say  decisively  and  finally  regarding 
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any  one  plaoe^  that,  in  their  opinion,  that  is  the  place  where  we  ought 
to  pitch  our  missionary  tent,  and  unfurl  the  Gospel  hamper. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Synod,  that  last  year  we  had 
a  most  advantageous  offer  from  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church  of  the 
mission  station  they  had  established,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
occupied,  at  Sylhet.  That  door  is  now  closed.  After  receiving  a 
report  from  their  missionaries  in  India  in  fevour  of  the  retention  of 
the  station  in  their  own  hands,  they  have  resolved  to  retain  it,  and 
have  sent  out  a  missionary,  who  is  expected  to  take  up  the  suspended 
work  there.  Of  this  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as,  at  the  time 
they  resolved  to  re-occupy  the  station,  we  were  not  able  to  say  when 
we  would  probably  be  able  to  send  out  a  missionary,  or  whether  even 
we  were  likely  to  get  a  missionary  to  send  at  alL 

The  present  remarkable  and  most  hopefril  work  in  Spai7i  has 
naturally  drawn  much  attention  to  it,  as  supplying  an  important  and 
promising  field  of  missionary  labour.  But  various  considerations 
combine  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
establish  our  one  foreign  mission  there.  The  country  is  still  compara- 
tively unsettled.  With  the  revolutionary  spirit  not  perfectly  allayed, 
a  change  may  take  place  in  the  government  of  the  country.  In  the 
event  of  such  a  change,  should  the  Ultramontane  priesthood  and 
party  rise  to  influence  in  the  Government,  liberty  of  worship  may  be 
withdrawn,  and  Protestant  missions  put  down.  Besides,  if  it  be  true 
what  a  recent  correspondent  of  Evangelical  Christendom^  who  writes 
with  apparent  information  and  good  sense,  says,  the  Spaniards  are 
naturally  a  high-spirited  and  sensitive  people ;  they  are  jealous  of 
the  interference  of  foreigners;  they  peculiarly  dislike  to  hear  their 
fine  language  incorrectly  or  imperfectly  spoken;  and  missionaries 
from  other  countries,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  obtain  that  influence 
and  do  that  good  among  them  which  a  native  ministry,  such  as  is 
now  being  trained  at  Seville,  is  likely  to  do.  And  certainly  it  seems 
undesirable  that  a  missionary  should  be  sent  out  at  considerable 
expense,  and  spend  a  considerable  time  in  acquiring  the  language, 
only  for  us  to  find,  that  revolution  has  driven  him  out  of  the  country, 
or  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  so  acceptable  and  usefril  as  he  might 
have  been  in  another  land. 

Some  inquiries  have  been  made  since  last  meeting  of  Synod  regard- 
ing Southern  Africa.  It  furnishes  in  some  respects  a  very  tempting 
field  for  such  a  limited  missionary  enterprise  as  ours  must  be.  The 
cost  of  living  is  the  minimum.  The  climate  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  Within  or  near  the  borders  of  our  own  colonies,  such  as 
that  of  Natal,  the  missionary  could  find  ample  work  among  tht||| 
heathen^  while  yet  not  out  of  reaoh  of  ciNiAia^  ^of^v^t^^     kD^ 
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suooess  which  has  attended  nusfflonary  work  aimang  the  Zidas  and 
Caffires  has  been  on  the  whole  sufficiency  encouraging. 

Still  the  claims  of  India,  the  longer  they  aie  eontemplated,  Appear 
the  more  to  dominate  all  others.  Never  was  the  finger  of  God  more 
conspicuously  seen  than  in  the  manner  in  wloch  that  vest  land  wHIi 
its  180,000,000  of  heathen  inhabitants  has  been,  territory  by  territoiy 
and  nation  by  nation,  brought  under  the  sway  of  this  small  and  remote 
island  of  Britain.  Never  was  there  a  more  immistakeable  or  a  louder 
call  given  by  Providence  to  any  nation  than  that  gfren  to  liiis 
Christian  nation  to  employ  the  influence  so  remaxluibly  «u trusted  to 
it,  in  every  lawful  way,  for  the  Christianizing  of  Uieee  beniglited  and 
perishing  millions.  We  have  disobeyed  the  call  and  pfotned  Jbithleas 
to  the  trust  In  the  fearful  mutiny,  with  its  wholesale  mmmittrm,  we 
have  seen  the  judgments  of  God  on  our  nSational  fidtiileasnees.  We 
encouraged  the  natives  of  India  in  their  Uoody  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, and  God  gave  us  blood  to  drink  at  their  hands,  for  wo  were 
worthy.  But  He  has  still  continued  them  under  our  sway  to  see 
whether  we  will  repair  the  dii^onour  done  to  Him  and  ^le  sin  done 
against  them.  Our  Government  wiU  not  repair  it:  ihej  are  pursuing 
to  a  large  extent  their  old  God-dishonouring  and  in&tuated  pdiey-— 
shutting  out  the  Book  of  God  from  the  national  schools  they  have 
planted  all  over  the  land,  while  sanctioning  the  reading  of  the  Koran 
of  Mahonmied  and  the  Vedas  and  Shastras  of  Hindoo  iddatry.  But 
surely  we,  as  British  Christians,  who  see,  and  deplore,  and  confesB  the 
unworthy  and  wicked  course  our  Government  is  pursuing,  are  bound 
to  do  all  that  we  can  to  undo  and  counteract  it.  And  how  can  we  do 
this  more  effectually  than  by  planting  the  only  Foreign  Misffion  we 
are  able  to  sustain  among  our  heathen  fellow-subjects  in  India. 

From  an  able  and  successful  missionary  who  was  recently  in  this 
country,  the  Committee  have  learned  that  there  is  a  very  desirable 
locality  for  a  mission  in  the  protected  territory  of  Rajpootana.  The 
name  of  the  district  recommended  is  Erinpura.  It  lies  between  the 
missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Churches,  about  120  miles  from  the  former.  A  society  in  Geneva 
intended  to  occupy  it,  but  as  they  wished  to  send  out  two  missionaries, 
and  did  not  find  they  could  meet  the  expense  of  maintaining  two  in 
India,  they  have  abandoned  it  for  some  place  in  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  missionary  who  kindly  furnished  this  information  left  for  India 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  promised  that,  as  he  was  to  pass  through 
Erinpura,  he  would  send  such  further  particulars  regarding  it  as  mi^t 
appear  likely  to  be  useful  after  his  arrival.  The  promised  conununi- 
cation,  however,  has  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

It  will  have  been  seen  tiom  V2iii<d  Mo^aaMi^  ^t^^^^ycJ^Rsgwc^  '^Ufiiy^ii 
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lias  recently  been  sending  home  some  interesting  iotelligenc^  r^arding 
the  hill  tribes  of  India  who  were  recommended  to  the  Committee  by 
Dr.  Duff  and  Dr.  Thomas  Smith  as  Itimishing  peihaps  the  most 
desirable  field  of  labonr  for  a  Church  like  ounk  Sometime  ago  the 
Convener  of  the  Committee  addressed  a  letter  to  Dr.  Mitchell  contain- 
ing alist  of  enquiries  regarding  these  tribes  and  mission  work  in  India 
generally,  the  answers  to  which  it  was  hoped  might  guide  the  Com- 
mittee to  some  definite  conclusion.  But  as  it  is  only  about  two 
months  since  that  le1i:er  was  despatohedy  the  Clommittee  are  not 
surprised^  considering  Dr.  Mitchell's  many  laborious  and  important 
engagements,  that  a  reply  to  it  has  not  yet  been  received.* 

The  chief  and  almost  only  objection  made  to  the  establishment  of 
our  mission  in  India  has  been  the  supposed  great  expense  of  maintain- 
ing it  But,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  objection  holds  good 
only  as  regards  the  large  towns,  where  the  rents  of  houses  are  ex- 
tremely high.  The  Committee  have  been  assured,  on  what  oug^t  to 
be  competent  authority,  that  in  the  country  districts  and  villages  the 
cost  of  living  rises  little,  if  at  aU,  beyond  what  it  is  in  this  oonntry. 
And  in«€K)nfirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  tiU  lately  the  salary 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church  to  tiie  hill  tribes 
was  £150  a-year,  and  at  present  does  not  exceed  £200.  This  is  a 
matter  which  will  require  further  enquiry  and  consideration ;  but,  so 
far  as  appears  at  present,  the  ^Ufflculty  of  supporting  a  misdoaaiy  in 
India  is  not  likely  to  jnrove  insuperable. 

So  much  for  the  locality ;  but  the  Committee  have  found  wliat,  In 
some  respects,  is  more  important,  a  suitable  agent.  They  have  to 
report  with  much  thankfulness  that  Mr.  George  Anderson,  student  of 
theology,  has  formally  offered  to  go  as  missionary  Wherever  the 
Church  is  led  to  send  him,  if  no  serious  obstacle,  on  the  sooie  of 
health  or  otherwise,  is  found  to  stand  in  the  way.  It  is  undenitood 
ihat  he  has  long  had  a  desire  to  engage  in  fbreign  mission  worl^  and 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  led  to  offer  himself  so  hearti]j«t  a  time 
when  the  Church  was  anxiously  and  prayerfully  seeking  an  agent>  is 
surely  an  encouraging  call  to  go  forward.  And  since  the  Synod  was 
led  to  put  its  hand  to  the  plough  two  years  ago  by  formal  resolutian, 
it  is  not  doubted  but  that  in  dependence  on  Him,  in  whose  hands  is 
all  fulness  of  power  and  means  and  grace,  it  will  go  forward.  Should 
it  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Anderson,  it  will  of  course  make  aiTange*> 
ments  for  finally  fixing  on  a  mission  field,  and  providing  means  to 
enable  him  to  occupy  it  without  any  unnecessary  delay.    May  He 

*  A  fall,  interoBting,  and  altogether  kind  oommnnieatlon  wm  reeehred  horn  J)^ 
Mitchell  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  Sjnod,  aod  Win  be  kid  bsCon  tki 
Mkmtm  OoaamHee  si  iftiiiMeliiiiSiB  Aagost. 
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who  has  ooiyoined  the  promise  of  His  continual  presence  with  the 
Chiirch,  with  the  command  to  it  to  go  and  disciple  all  nations,  guide 
and  aid  the  Synod  in  this  important  matter! — ^Bj  order  of  Committee, 

JAMES  SMELLIE,  Convener. 
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STUDENTS'  AND  BUESAEY  FUND. 
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April  80,  iseoi 

To  Balftnoe  of  lait  Aooonni,   £10   9 

April  80,  isra 

To  Aberdeen  oon- 
gregatioii,  contri- 
bution,        £1    0  0 

ToArbroathdo.,do.,  10  0 

To  Ayr  do.,  do.,   ...  7  10  0 

To  Dundee  do.,  do.,  12  0 
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ABSTRACrr  STATEMENT  OF  THE  SYNOD*S  FUNDS, 
As  AT  Globe  of  the  Ankual  Account. 


alance  due  on  Synod  Fund,  £10    4 

6 

Cash  in  Union  Bank  on  Open 

Do.  Home  Mission  Fund,     366    9 

4 

Account,    

...  £728  16 

9 

Do.  Mutual        Aasistanoe 

Do.  on  Deposit  Beoeipt, 

...    150    0 

0 

Fund, 294    0 

6i 

Do.  Aged  and  Infirm  Mini- 

sters' Fund, 100  19 

2} 

Do.  Students'  and  Bursary 

Fund,            25  18 

6 

Do.  Foreign  Mission  Fund,    81    4 

8 

£878  16 

9 

£878  16 

9 

INVESTMENTa 


Invated  under  Debenture  Bonds  of  Clyde  Namgaiion  Tnuteet,  Interest  at 

4  per  sent. 

LoED  AND  Infirm  MnasTEBs' Fund,      

£373  18 

1 

iIutual  Assistance  Fund — 

Bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Gourlay,  St.  Andrews,     ... 

...    156    1  11 

roBBioN  Mission  Fund,     

120    0 

0 
0 

• 

£650    0 

We  have  examined  the  various  Accounts  in  the  Treasurer's  Books  for  the  year 
ding  30th  April,  1870,  with  their  relative  vouchers,  and  found  them  correct.  The 
Jances  being  as  indicated  in  the  above  Abstract  Statement. 

H.  HOWIE. 

Glasgow,  30th  April,  1870.  LAURENCE  HENDERSON, 


COMPARATIVE  ABSTRACT  OF  RECEIPTS. 


1868-60.  1869-70. 
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Foreign  Mission  Fond, 76  12  6  88  18   0 
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THE   LATE   REV.   GEORGE   ROGER,    A.M., 

OF  AUCHINLECK 

The  biographies  of  Scripture  show  it  to  be  a  duty  to  preserve  some 
record  of  the  life  and  work  of  those  who  have  done  worthily  for 
Christ.  It  honours  Him  by  whose  grace  they  were  what  they  were. 
It  is  a  means  of  working  out  His  piirpose  that  ''  the  righteous  shall 
be  in  everlasting  remembrance."  And  it  enables  survivors  to  obej 
His  command  to  be  ''followers  of  them  who  through  fiiith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises."  We  feel,  then,  that  we  are  doing  a 
right  and  good  thing,  as  well  as  enjoying  a  melancholy  gratification, 
in  framing  a  brief  memorial  of  one  of  our  most  useful  ministers,  who 
has  been  cut  down  in  the  full  matiu*ity  of  his  powers,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  busy  and  important  labours. 

Mr.  Roger  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in  the  year  1810.  His  fiitherwas 
a  respected  elder  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  continued 
so  till  he  died.  His  mother  originally  belonged  to  the  same  com- 
mimion,  but  had  been  led,  from  conscientious  motives,  to  connect 
herself  with  the  congregation  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Aitken,  so  long 
the  honoured  representative  of  the  Original  Secession  in  Aberdeen. 
When  he  was  about  three  years  of  age  his  father  was  struck  with 
paralysis,  which  left  him  wholly  speechless,  and  otherwise  compara- 
tively helpless,  during  the  five  remaining  years  of  his  life.  A  fiunily 
of  seven,  of  whom  George  was  the  youngest,  were  thus  cast  upon  tiie 
undivided  care  of  their  mother.  This  was  not  the  only  affliction  that 
shadowed  his  early  years.  A  sister  and  two  brothers  died  of  con- 
sumption, all  within  the  short  period  of  three  months.  One  of  these 
was  his  eldest  brother  Andrew,  then  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  who 
was  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  whose  rare  promise  and  piety  have 
been  commemorated  by  his  pastor,  Mr.  Aitken,  in  a  touching  memoir, 
well  fitted  to  make  deep  and  salutary  impression  on  the  hearts  of  the 
young.*  The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  too  yoimg  to  be  much  a£fected 
by  these  sore  family  trials,  but  one  can  see  in  them  the  Divine  hand 
shaping  out  for  him  the  path  of  his  futiu*e  years.  It  was  probably  the 
loss  of  her  eldest  son,  that  led  his  pious  mother  to  devote  her  yoimgest 
to  the  public  service  of  Christ,  like  one  '^  baptized  for  the  dead." 
And  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  record  of  his  departecl  brother's 
devotedness  deepened  his  early  religious  impressions,  and  had  an 
important  influence  in  leading  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  holy 
ministry. 

Mr.  Roger  received  his  early  education  at  the  Granmiar  School  of 

*  Memoir  of  Andrew  Boger,  A.M.,  drawn  up  chiefly  from  his  diaiy  and  oilier 
priraie  papers.    Second  Etditvon.    lk\M>t^««u\^.^l&M^««3i>^\^ififfsii^»im^  IMft.. 
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Aberdeen,  which  has  so  long  held  a  foremost  place  among  the  public 
schools  of  Scotland  for  the  excellence  of  its  classical  education.  There 
he  made  such  proficiency,  that,  before  he  was  thirteen,  he  had  gained 
one  of  the  bursaries  annually  competed  for  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  his  native  city,  and  donned  the  gown  of  the  student. 
He  continued  at  Marischal  College  five  years,  diu*ing  which  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  especially  in  the  department  of  mathematics,  for 
which  he  had  a  natural  predilection,  and  in  which  his  attainments 
were  decidedly  high.  While  attending  the  University,  he  acted,  for 
four  years,  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  Public  Commercial  and  Mathe- 
matical School  of  the  city ;  and  when  we  add  that  any  spare  hour  he 
had  was  given  to  private  tuition,  we  have  a  manifestation  of  industry, 
energy,  and  self-help,  altogether  honourable  to  the  son  of  a  now 
widowed  mother,  and  such  as  knit  and  braced  the  sinews  of  his 
oharacter  for  the  hard  work  of  his  after  years.  Having  taken  his 
degree  of  A.M.,  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  in  September,  1828,  to  attend 
the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Original  Secession  Church,  then  under  the 
caxe  of  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Professor  Paxton. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  his  inner  and 
spiritual  history.  Two  documents,  written  at  this  period,  are  before 
us — the  one  entitled,  "  Confession  of  Sin  to  God,"  the  other,  ^*  Self- 
Dedication  to  the  Lord."  From  the  former  of  these  documents — too 
private  and  in  a  manner  sacred  to  quote  here — it  appeal's  that  Mr. 
Roger  believed  that  he  had  lived  practically  "  without  God  in  the 
world,"  up  to  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  year.  When,  or  through  what 
external  means,  the  great  spiritual  change  was  wrought,  that  gave 
new  meaning  and  a  new  aim  to  his  life,  he  does  not  say.  But  that  it 
had  been  wrought  before  he  wrote  these  papers  no  one,  we  think,  who 
reads  them  can  doubt.  They  reveal  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  spirituality  and  exceeding  breadth  of  the  Divine  law,  a  loathing 
sense  of  sin  as  it  had  formerly  reigned  and  was  still  working  in  his 
nature,  a  self-renouncing  reliance  on  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God's 
covenant  as  made  with  him  in  Christ,  and  an  entireness  and  solemnity 
of  self-devotement  to  God's  service,  which  make  it  delightfully  plain 
that  the  pulse  of  the  "  new  creature  "  was  beating  within  him,  and 
that  it  was  under  the  power  of  the  highest  and  worthiest  of  motives 
that  he  was  now  entering  on  more  immediate  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his  attendance  at  the  Hall,  Mr. 
Roger  applied  for  the  situation  of  mathematical  teacher  in  the  Com- 
mercial Academy,  Dunfermline.  He  obtained  the  situation.  Professor 
Wallace,  the  examiner,  having  no  hesitation  in  preferring  him.  tA  ^V^^ 
other  and  older  candidates.     He  soon  inspixed  ^uOdl  coii^^^tl^^  V^  ^^s^^ 
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character  and  ability  that  the  directors  entrusted  to  him  the  wliok 
practical  management  of  the  institution.  Under  his  administzatxm 
it  rose  in  name  and  prosperity — a  fact  which,  along  with  the  hi^ 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man  and  a  teacher,  is  attested  bj  ft 
considerable  pamphlet  of  printed  testimonials  now  bef<Mre  us,  one  of 
them  signed  by  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  members  of  the  Guild 
Incorporation  of  the  town.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
among  his  pupils  were  the  now  distinguished  painters,  Sir  Jose|^ 
Noel  Paton  and  his  brother  Waller,  and  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Sir 
Joseph  sent  him  portraits  of  himself  and  his  brother,  in  token 
of  the  respect  and  affection  he  continued  to  cherish  for  his  early 
teacher. 

One  circumstance  connected  with  his  residence  at  Dunfermline  we 
notice  as  characteristic.  During  all  the  seyen  years  he  resided  there, 
he  walked  regularly  to  Kirkcaldy  to  worship  in  connection  with  the 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  being  the  nearest  belon^ng  to  the 
Original  Secession,  though  distant,  as  we  understand,  between  twelve 
and  fourteen  miles.  His  custom  was  to  start  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  return  on  Monday  in  time  for  his  duties,  though  in  those  days, 
when  there  were  no  railways  in  the  district,  the  journey  going  and 
returning  had  to  be  made  on  foot  Many,  in  these  days  of  easj- 
going  indifference,  will  open  their  eyes  at  this.  They  will  a^ 
wonderingly,  if  he  could  not  have  heard  a  good  and  edifying  sermon 
nearer  home.  He  would  readily  have  acknowledged  that  he  might 
But  he  was  one  who  held  his  religious  profession  from  a  higher  motive 
and  for  a  higher  end  than  his  own  edification.  It  was  not  becauae 
the  curates  and  indulged  ministers  did  not  preach  the  Gospel  that 
our  Covenanting  fathers  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  went  to 
worship  among  the  hills  rather  than  hear  them.  It  was  because,  by 
hearing  those  who  exercised  their  ministry  only  by  fiivour  of  a  usurp, 
ing  king  and  prelates,  they  would  have  compromised  their  testimony 
for  the  rights  of  Christ  as  sole  King  in  His.  own  Church  So  Mr. 
Roger  had  satisfied  himself  that  the  principles  of  his  testimony  were 
the  word  of  Christ's  patience ;  and  as  a  witness  for  Christ  he  did  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  weaken  or  compromise  his  testimony  for  them,  by 
holding  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with  those  who  ignored  or  denied 
them.  Rather  did  he  value  them  so  highly  that  he  thought  it  a 
privilege,  worth  more  than  the  toil  and  the  self-denial  which  it  oost 
him,  to  worship  under  a  banner  publicly  displayed  because  of  them. 
And  no  one  who  knew  his  large-heartedness,  and  what  a  '*  lover  of 
good  men  "  he  was,  dreamed  of  calling  him  a  bigot  for  this.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  evidence  that  his  unbending  consistency  doepoiied 

the  respect  in  whidh  be  wsAb^^ 
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Mr.  Roger  continued  at  Dunfermline  two  or  three  years  after  he 
had  finished  the  usual  course  of  theological  study.  His  love  of 
teaching  was  strong  to  enthusiasm.  At  the  head  of  a  large  educa- 
tional institution  he  felt  that  he  occupied  a  most  important  sphere  of 
usefulness.  But  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  higher  work  to  whidi  he 
had  deyoted  his  life ;  and  when,  one  day,  he  heard  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  late  Dr.  M'Crie,  the  news,  it  is  said,  so  deeply  unpressed 
him  that  he  resolved  instantly  to  enter  upon  it  In  that  event  he 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Master  saying — **  Go  work  to-day  in  my  vine- 
yard." He  resigned  his  situation  at  once;  the  Directors  of  the 
Academy,  unwiUii^  to  lose  his  services,  made  him  liberal  offers  of 
encouragement  to  remain;  but  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  turning  his 
back  on  the  tempting  worldly  iprospoctB  opening  before  him  in  the 
higher  walks  of  the  teachii^  profession,  he  presented  himself  to  the 
Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  Original  Seceders  as  a  candidate  for  license. 
During  the  winter  months,  while  preparing  his  trials,  he  showed  his 
anxiety  to  be  tlioroughly  equipped  for  his  work  by  attending  the 
theological  lectures  of  Drs.  Chahners  and  Welsh,  and  the  Hebrew 
class  of  Dr.  Brunton,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  As  he  had 
previously  studied  Hebrew  under  Professor  Kidd  of  Aberdeen,  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  was  superior,  and  he  was  afterwards  at 
praiseworthy  pains  to  keep  it  up.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1836. 

He  had  not  preached  many  months  as  a  probationer  till  he  received 
a  cordial  call  from  the  Original  Secession  congregation  of  Auchinleck, 
Ayrshire.  In  prospect  of  his  settlement  there  he  solemnly  dedicated 
himself  to  the  Lord  in  a  written  Covenant  which  has  been  foimd 
among  his  papers.  In  that  document  he  shows  a  deep  sense  of  what 
he  calls  ^'  the  awful  responsibility  attaching  to  the  ministerial  office,** 
and  his  own  helplessness  to  discharge  it;  confesses  with  affecting 
minuteness  the  sins  of  his  life  and  of  his  preaching  and  public  work 
as  a  probationer ;  in  earnest  prayer  commits  himself,  the  congregation 
over  which  he  was  about  to  be  placed,  and  the  whole  denomination  to 
God ;  and  concludes  by  a  solemn  act  of  self-surrender  to  a  Three-One 
Grod  as  his  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  A  ministry  so  begun  might  not  be 
brilliant  or  popular,  as  these  words  are  commonly  used,  but  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  devoted  and  useful,  and  that  Mr.  Roger's  unques- 
tionably was. 

Mr.  Boger  was  ordained  at  Auchinleck  near  the  close  of  1837. 
Spent  in  a  rural  village,  in  the  uplands  of  Ayrshire,  his  ministerial 
life  supplies  few  incidents  worihy  of  record.  In  quiet  walks  of 
paAotal  msflfiilufli  WMiig  a  poqpib  who  loc^Led  up  to  him  with 
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pulpit,  the  fruit  of  which  remains  in  a  whole  pile  of  cloBely-written 
manuscript  volumes ;  in  yaried  and  extensive  reading,  especially  in 
systematic  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  supplied  by  the  stores 
of  his  large  and  constantly  increasing  library — his  days  paased  labori- 
ously and  happily  by.     In  1844  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his 
excellent  mother,  who  had  resided  with  him  almost  constantly  finom 
the  time  of  his  settlement  seven  years  before.     He  owed  much  in 
early  life  to  her  wise,  energetic,  and  pious  training,  and  by  the  affec- 
tionate core  with  which  he  watched  over  her  declining  years  he  nobly 
strove  to  repay  the  debt.     In  August,  1845,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  a  daughter  of  William  Wood,  Esq.  of  Woodville,  Ayr.     The  union 
was  a  singularly  happy  one.     By  her  wmning  gentleness  and  amia- 
bility, her  prudence  and  discretion,  her  sunny  cheerfulness,  her  meek, 
unobtrusive  piety,  which  made  itself  felt  by  its  quiet  pervading  influ- 
ence, rather  than  by  many  words^  Mrs.  Roger  was  **  a  crown  to  her 
husband,"  and  worthy  of  the  strong  affection  with  which  he  and  her 
family  regarded  her.     She  was  the  light  and  comfort  of  his  dwelling; 
and  her  untimely  removal,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  noArried  life, 
smote  him  with  a  heart-blight  and  sorrow  which,  though  borne  with 
Christian  resignation  and  relieved  by  the  consolations  of  the  Goq>e], 
tended,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  to  aggravate  ihd 
physical  decline  which  ended  in  his  death. 

In  1852  Mr.  Roger's  fidelity  as  a  public  witness  for  the  truth  and 
cause  of  Christ  was  put  to  a  severe  test.  A  minority  of  his  ministerial 
brethren  had  resolved  to  unite  with  the  Free  Chmxh,  in  the  way  of 
abandoning  their  Judicial  Testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation, 
and  simply  asking  that  Church  to  allow  them  to  hold  and  advocate 
their  distinctive  principles,  as  individuals,  within  her  pale.  A  great 
deal  of  subtle  and  plausible  and  unquestionably  able  argument  was 
employed  to  prove  that  the  proposed  union  was  right.  Many  con- 
siderations, some  of  them,  as  we  can  prove,  not  of  the  most  elevated 
kind,  were  urged  to  show  that  it  would  prove  every  way  advantageoua 
Mr.  Roger's  logical  and  well-informed  mind  penetrated  at  once  the 
fallacy  of  the  argument;  and  his  standard  of  moral  principle  was 
pitched  altogether  too  high  to  be  moved,  in  so  sacred  a  matter,  by 
considerations  of  worldly  wisdom  and  expediency.  He  painfully  felt 
the  trial  of  being  separated  from  so  many  brethren  with  whom  be  had 
taken  sweet  counsel  in  the  intimacies  of  personal  friendship  and  in  the 
bonds  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship ;  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  obloquy 
and  the  struggle  that  lay  before  him  as  one  of  a  feeble  and  despised 
minority;  but  he  never  faltered  as  to  the  path  of  duty.  From  the 
first  he  resolved  to  stand  by  the  few,  who  were  prepared  to  wnLJnfaun^ 
at  all  hazards,  the  pubUo  tQa>\i\m.oTi^  Xa^  ^\)iO[i\}tw^^\A^'<g^»^!i^ 
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selves  by  solemn  oath  and  vow,  and  we  know  be  never  saw  cause  to 
repent  the  resolution  to  his  dying  day. 

After  the  Disruption  in  the  body,  Mr.  Roger,  who  had  been  Clerk 
of  his  Presbytery  since  1840,  was  unanimously  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Synod ;  and  from  his  business  aptitude  and  habits,  from  his  knowledge 
of  Church  law  both  wrilten  and  consuetudinary,  from  the  readiness 
and  exactness  with  which  he  could  refer  to  precedents  and  historical 
facts  when  necessary,  and  from  the  unflagging  patience  and  cheerful 
good  humour  with  which  he  went  through  his  laborious  duties,  his 
services  in  that  office,  during  the  eighteen  years  he  held  it,  were  simply 
invaluable. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Synod's  Committee 
of  Supplies.  From  the  large  number  of  vacant  congregations  to  be 
provided  for  after  the  Disruption,  and  from  the  oft-times  few  preachers, 
this  was  an  office  requiring  no  small  amount  of  management  and  tact, 
as  well  as  of  troublesome  labour,  to  get  everything  to  work  smoothly. 
But  the  cases  were  rare  indeed  in  which  any  complaint  was  made 
regarding  Mr.  Roger's  arrangements,  on  the  part  of  either  congrega- 
tions or  preachers.  On  one  occasion,  the  preachers  presented  him 
with  a  number  of  valuable  volumes,  suitably  inscribed,  in  token  of 
their  sense  of  his  kind  consideration  of  their  interests,  and  of  the 
friendly  solicitude  for  their  wel&re  every  way,  which  marked  all  his 
correspondence  with  them. 

It  would  be  quite  tedious,  however,  to  enumerate  all  the  public 
services  which,  after  this  period,  Mr.  Roger  rendered  to  the  Church. 
As  Clerk  of  Synod,  it  fell  to  him  to  instruct  the  law-agents  in  some  of 
those  litigated  property-cases  which  arose  out  of  the  Disruption ;  this 
entailed  on  him  an  immense  toil  in  drawing  up  papers,  in  correspond- 
ing, and  in  travelling  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland ;  but  he  gave 
the  toil  ungrudgingly,  and  felt  he  had  ample  reward  when  success  at 
last  crowned  his  efforts.  He  was  also,  for  many  years,  Convener  of 
the  Theological  Hall  Committee,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  great 
pains  to  draw  up  and  perfect  that  admirable  system  of  intersessional 
study  which  has  wrought  so  beneficially  for  the  advancement  of  our 
students.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  singular  capability,  ready  to  turn 
his  hand  to  any  work  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  never  failing  to 
do  what  he  imdertook,  energetically  and  well. 

In  1868,  when  Dr.  Manson  resigned  the  editorship  of  this  Magazine, 
which  he  had  so  long  ably  and  successfully  conducted,  Mr.  Roger  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  one  of  two  joint-editors.  His  work  on  it 
is  so  recent,  that  we  need  not  refer  to  it  at  length,  especially  in  the 
pages  in  which  it  appeared.  We  may  aimply  pointy  however,  to  such 
artieleB  aa  tboB9  on  ''TbaBAv-  WalfcaC.Sod^«a^Vk^l^c^^^St^^ 
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Assembly/'  and  on  "The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan's  Novel  Opinioia 
regarding  the  Principle  of  Establishments,"  as  showing  how  deaily 
and  comprehensively  he  could  grasp  a  perplexed  subject,  and  with 
what  cogent  and  conclusive  reasoning  he  could  deal  with  it  Hii 
*^  Memoir  of  the  late  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Ayr,"  several  instalments  of 
which  had  appeared  before  he  became  too  ill  to  write  more,  was  pro- 
mising to  supply  a  great  desideratiun,  and  to  form  an  interesting  and 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Secession.  That  Memoir, 
'we  fear,  can  never  be  finished  now;  he  was  drawing  his  materiah 
very  much  fVom  his  own  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  and 
good  man  whose  life  he  was  delineating ;  and  no  one  stirviveB,  it  is 
believed,  who  can  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  it  fell 
from  his  dying  hand.  And  so  it  stands  unfinished,  a  torso,  speaking 
affectingly  of  the  power  of  death  to  arrest  and  paralyse  all  human 
effort. 

It  was  noticed,  as  we  have  hinted,  that  Mr.  Roger  never  eDJoyed 
the  same  bodily  vigour  and  elastic  buoyancy  of  spirit  after  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife  in  1865.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  spring  of 
1868  that  symptoms  of  failing  health  began  manifestly  to  appear. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  winter  these  had  become  increasingly 
decided  and  painful,  spite  Of  all  that  skill  and  care  could  do  to 
remove  them.  Still,  though  often  in  much  weakness  and  suffering, 
he  went  on  with  his  ministerial  and  literary  work,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  fortitude,  conquering  what  would  have  mastered  others, 
by  sheer  force  of  will.  Though  suffering  much  from  an  ulcerated 
foot,  and  otherwise  enfeebled,  he  attended  the  meeting  of  Synod  at 
Edinburgh  in  May,  1869,  and  did  all  his  duties  as  Clerk  with  remark- 
able eflficiency.  In  the  month  of  July  he  went,  on  medical  recom- 
mendation, to  Harrowgate ;  but  instead  of  deriving  the  anticipated 
benefit  from  its  waters,  he  returned  more  enfeebled  than  ever.  It 
then  became  evident  that  his  disease  was  creeping  paralysis,  which 
ere  long  deprived  him  almost  entirely  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  to 
a  large  extent  of  the  power  of  motion,  though  his  consciousness  con- 
tinued as  lively  as  ever.  He  gradually  became  feebler  and  more 
helpless,  still,  however,  retaining  perfect  consciousness,  till  on  Mon- 
day, the  4th  of  April  last,  his  spirit  entered  the  everlasting  rest. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  speech,  Mr.  Roger  was  prevented  firom 
bearing  that  dying  testimony,  by  which  the  believer  has  often  ^orified 
the  triumphant  power  of  his  Saviour's  grace  in  the  hour  of  nature's 
greatest  weaknes&  But  the  patience  and  resignation  so  manifest  in 
all  his  demeanour  under  his  protracted  sufferings,  and  the  broken 
expressions  which  could  now  and  again  be  gathered  from  his  lips,  bore 
evidence  that  the  peace  oi  Ood^^Yiv^  ^g«s&^\Xi^^nA<Qn^»SL^^^^ 
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keeping  his  heart  and  mind  through  Christ  Jesus.  In  the  early  part 
of  September,  while  he  had  still  some  power  of  communicating  his 
ideas,  he  called  all  his  six  children  aroimd  him,  and  spoke  to  them 
most  affectionately  in  the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  them,  addressing  to 
each  of  them  appropriate  words  of  counsel  and  of  comfort,  assuring 
them  that  when  Mher  and  mother  had  forsaken  them,  the  Lord 
would  take  them  up,  and  solemnly  commending  them  to  the  care  and 
keeping  of  their  heayenly  Father.  Among  other  texts  which  he  often 
repeated,  as  he  was  able,  were  these,  ''Weeping  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning ; "  ''At  eyening  time  it  shall 
be  light ; "  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that 
He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to  Him  against  that 
day."  He  took  great  delight  in  the  lines,  which,  it  is  said,  also  solaced 
the  late  Dr.  Ciumingham  on  his  death-bed — 


t( 


A  few  ihort  yean  of  evil  past 
We  reach  the  happy  shore, 
Where  death-divided  frienda  at  last 
Shall  meet  to  part  no  more/ 


t* 


He  was  much  cheered  and  refreshed  by  the  visits  of  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  appeared  to  enter  with  peculiar  fervour  and  pleasure 
into  the  devotional  exercises,  which,  at  his  request,  they  engaged  in 
with  him.  In  particular,  the  visits  of  his  Mend  and  co-presbyter,  the 
Rev.  John  Robertson  of  Ayr,  who  had  been  long  intimately  associated 
with  him,  and  who  frequently  saw  him  during  his  illness,  were  a  source 
of  much  comfort  and  refreshment  to  him.  The  affectionate  attention 
of  his  elders  and  people  too  were  very  grateftd  to  a  pastor,  who  could 
truly  say,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  Ye  are  in  our  hearts  to  die  and  live 
with  you." 

Thus  has  passed  gently  and  gradually  fVom  earth  one  who  will  be 
much  and  long  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends,  by  the 
Church  he  served  so  well,  and  by  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
and  laboured.  With  a  few  characteristics  of  him  which  we  have  but 
slightly,  if  at  all  yet  alluded  to,  we  shall  conclude  our  brief  sketch. 

He  was  an  able  and  useful  preacher.  The  characteristics  of  his 
preaching  were  soundness,  discrimination,  fulness,  energy.  His  dis- 
courses were  full  of  the  old  Puritan  and  Marrow  theology,  the  whole 
field  of  which  he  had  studied,  and  could  traverse  with  confidence  and 
ease.  In  hearing  them  one  noticed  the  comprehensive  and  logical 
division,  the  clearness  and  exactness  of  doctrinal  statement,  ihe 
tendency  to  argue  out  any  point  very  fldly  that  needed  elucidation 
and  proof,  the  aptitude  and  fulness  of  scriptural  intistr«tioii,,aiid  the 
vigour  and  force  of  delivery.  He  had  none  of 
about  the  Bjrstematic  and  doctrinal  exUttl&llkti"' 
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pulpit,   which  troubles  many  modem  preachers  and   makes  thdr 
sermons  a  kind  of  amorphous,  molluscous  creations,  without  bone  and 
sinew,  without  symmetry  or  strength.     On  the  contraiy,  he  beUeyed, 
and  soundly,  we  think,  that  it  is  only  when  Bible  truth  is  exhibited 
systematically  in  its  various  doctrinal  bearings  and  relations  that  it 
lays  the  foundation  either  for  a  clear  and  enlarged   Christian  in* 
telligence  or  for  a  sound  and  stable  Christian  experience,  and  that  the 
hearers  of  the  word,  ceasing  to  be  children  tossed  to  and  fro  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  grow  *'  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."    But  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  because  Mr.  Roger  was  a  doctrinal,  he  was  therefore  a  dry 
preacher.     He  laid  the  foundation  solidly  in  doctrine,  but  he  built 
thereupon.      And  the  building,  if  not  adorned  with  any  laboured 
beauty  of  thought  or  style,  was  enriched  with  much  apt  acriptunl 
illustration  (the  most  interesting  of  all),  and  with  frequent  experi- 
mental delineations,  both  of  the  gracious  character  and  exercise  of  the 
saint  and  of  the  miserable  condition  and  only  available  hope  and  duty 
of  the  sinner.     We  have  heard  him  preach  sermons  not  a  few,  redolent 
of  that  spiritual  unction  and  savour  which  comes  of  a  heartfelt  ex* 
perience  of  Divine  things,  and  of  the  help  and  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
obtained  in  answer  to  prayer.     And  though  he  was  always  more  intent 
upon  the  truth  and  fitness  of  his  matter  than  about  the  graces  of  his 
style,  we  have  heard  him  occasionally,  when  warmed  with  his  theme, 
rise  to  an  energy  of  expression  and  a  force  and  fire  of  manner  which 
had  all  the  effect  of  real  eloquence. 

It  would  be  wrong,  in  a  sketch  like  this,  not  to  refer  to  Mr.  Roger's 
diligence  and  assiduity  in  pastoral  work.  His  congregation,  though 
not  numerous,  indeed,  was  widely  scattered,  yet  he  never  allowed  his 
many  other  public  duties  to  interfere  with  the  regular  visitation  of  all 
its  members.  His  kind  and  sympathising  nature  made  him  speciaUy 
attentive  to  the  sick  and  the  dying ;  and  he  was  often  felt  to  be  a 
Barnabas — ^a  true  "  son  of  consolation  " — in  the  home  darkened  by 
trouble  and  sorrow.  Nor  did  he  confine  such  labours  of  love  to  the 
members  of  his  own  congregation.  They  were  eagerly  sought  and 
always  cheerfully  rendered  throughout  the  entire  neighbourhood,  till 
it  became  a  common  saying  that  ''no  one  could  die  without  the 
Secession  Minister." 

He  was  a  man  of  lai^  and  varied  information,  well-read  on  many 
subjects  outside  of  his  special  domain  of  tlieology,  particularly  on 
history.  He  was  at  home  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scot- 
land, but  he  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  periods  of  the  Second 
Reformation,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Secession,  and  with  the  facts 
and  documents  connected  mtVi  \kQ^  ^t\<cA&  V^^  ^%a  vor^  minutely 
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familiar.  He  was  an  eager  and  industrious  collector  of  old  and  rare 
pamphlets  belonging  to  these  periods,  and  out  of  his  lai^  store  of 
these  he  had  the  privilege  of  furnishing  one,  through  his  friend  Mr. 
Hill  Burton,  to  the  late  Lord  Macaulaj,  which  the  great  historian  had 
been  unable  to  procure  otherwise. 

He  was  a  man,  moreover,  of  much  public  spirit,  always  ready  to 
exert  himself  for  the  public  good.  As  a  brother,  who  has  the  best 
means  of  knowing,  has  written  elsewhere,  "  he  took  a  Uvely  interest  in 
every  question  which  afifected  the  mental  and  social  improvement  and 
happiness  of  the  commimity.  The  various  educational  measures 
which  have  been  under  discussion  during  the  past  years  received  due 
consideration,  and  as  a  practical  teacher  he  formed  his  judgment  and 
gave  expression  to  his  opinions.  He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
annual  examinations  of  a  number  of  schools  £ind  educational  institutes, 
both  in  the  parish  of  Auchinleck  and  neighbouring  parishes.  He 
occasionally  delivered  lectures  on  astronomy  and  history  in  different 
towns,  which  were  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  Some  years  ago  he 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Book  of  Revelation,  both  in 
Auchinleck  and  Ayr,  which  was  attended  by  crowded  audiences,  who 
were  both  instructed  and  pleased  with  his  expositions."  We  may  add, 
that  as  a  token  of  the  warm  esteem  in  which  he  was  widely  held  for 
his  personal  qualities  and  his  efforts  to  do  good  to  all  as  he  had 
opportunity,  he  was  presented  some  years  ago  with  a  very  valuable 
testimonial,  subscribed  for  not  only  by  members  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, but  by  a  large  number  of  other  friends  throughout  the  district. 

One  thing  which  helped  to  commend  Mr.  Roger  and  his  reUgion  so 
largely  was  his  habitual  geniality  and  cheerfulness.  He  had  much 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  and  a  habit  of  bright  and  cheery  outlook  which 
made  his  conversation  and  correspondence  a  sort  of  tonic  to  his  more 
atrabilious  friends,  and  made  them  feel  that  not  only  to  its  owner  but 
to  others,  "  a  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  At  tha  same 
time,  we  believe,  no  one  ever  saw  his  good  humour  degenerate  into 
levity.  In  all  his  social  intercourse  he  maintained  at  once  the  amenity 
of  the  Christian  gentleman,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  minister. 

We  have  hinted  at  his  large-heartedness,  and  true  catholicity  of 
spirit.  Firmly,  as  he  held  his  testimony  for  all  the  Scriptural  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  and  ready  as  he  was  to  maintain 
and  defend  these  when  called  to  it,  he  nevertheless  lived  on  terms  of 
friendliest  intercourse  with  the  ministerial  brethren  of  other  denomi- 
nations around  him.  He  was  a  member  for  many  yeaiB  of  a  aeleot 
friendly  association  of  these,  which  met  alteniatd||'^ 
manses,  for  the  critical  study  of  the  origvpal 
reading  of  papers  bearing  on  ezegeUoi^  on 
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theology,  or  on  the  general  work  of  the  ministry.  Daring  dXL  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Auchinleck,  it  was  his  privilege  to  lire  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  excellent  minister  of  the  parish,  the  Be?. 
Dr.  Chrystal ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  terms,  honour- 
able as  they  are  to  both  parties,  in  which  that  revered  and  estimaUe 
minister  referred  to  him,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  Parish  Chnrdi,  on 
the  Sabbath  after  his  death  : — 

**  I  cannot  oondude  the  lervioei  of  this  day  without  adverting  to  the  solenin  hd 
that  ainoe  we  last  met  together  in  this  place  one  has  been  removed  firom  the  nidit 
of  OS  who  long  laboured  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  this  distriot  with  eacemplaiy 
seal  and  faithfulness.    I  need  scarcely  remind  yon  of  Mr.  Boger's  nnweaiied  dili- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  aU  his  duties,  for  of  tMs  yon  are  all  aware.    *'  He  was  sa 
epistle  of  Christ,  seen  and  read  of  aU  men  ;**  and  your  own  knowledge  of  his  eni- 
nently  useful  and  active  life  renders  any  special  reference  to  the  aobjeot  aloMit 
supexiiuous  on  my  part.    However,  having  been  associated  with  him  in  many  waji 
since  he  came  to  this  parish,  33  years  ago,  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  both  as  to  his  private  character  and  publie  conduct,  and  I  can  tnily  uy 
that  few  men  are  privileged  to  pass  through  life  canying  with  them  mwe  fully  thsa 
he  did  the  general  respect  of  the  community  among  which  his  lot  was  oast.    He  vis 
esteemed  by  professing  Christians  of  aU  classes,  and  was  on  terms  of  friendly  inter 
course  with  the  ministers  of  every  evangelical  denomination  in  the  neighbovriiood; 
and  while  no  man  held  his  own  peculiar  opinions  more  firmly,  and  maintajnm!  thmr 
more  ably  than  Mr.  Roger,  still  this  was  always  done  in  such  a  way  as  oooU  give 
offence  to  none,  but  so  as  rather  to  increase  the  respect  felt  for  his  conaoientioiu 
convictions ;  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  as  well  at  tiie  hope 
that  was  in  him  with  meekness  and  fear.    His  talents  were  of  a  raperior  order;  iMrt, 
in  matters  more  immediately  relating  to  his  own  profession,  while  he  was  a  nim  and 
sound  theologian,  no  one  was  more  thoroughly  versed  in  the  history  of  the  different 
controversies  which  have  agitated  the  Churches  of  his  own  country  since  the  Befbr- 
mation,  or  better  qualified  to  explain  them.    How  ready  he  was  on  aU  occasions  to 
minister  comfort  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  to  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  among 
us,  I  need  not  enlarge  upon,  nor  ii  it  necessary  to  speak  to  you  of  his  private  worth, 
and  of  his  amiable  and  cheerful  disposition.    "Being  dead,  he  yet  speaketii,** fcr 
he  carries  with  him  to  the  grave  the  regard  of  aU  who  were  privileged  to  enj<qr  hit 
acquaintance,  and  leaves  behind  him  the  legacy  of  his  pious  example.    Havii^ 
known  Mr.  Boger  so  long,  and  having  had  so  many  opportunities  of  h<dding  pleasant 
and,  I  trust,  profitable  intercourse  with  him,  I  feel  that  I  am  entitled  to  testify  to 
his  worth,  and  to  his  many  excellent  qualities;  and,  though  he  did  not  worship 
with  us,  we  can  all  appreciate  his  character  and  honour  his  memory,  aad  cordially 
unite  in  offering  his  family  our  deep  sympathy  under  their  bereavement,  and  in 
praying  that  their  Heavenly  Father  may  be  with  them  to  comfort  and  sustain  them, 
and  that  he  may  be  the  guide  of  their  youth  and  the  portion  of  ^eir  inheritance  and 
of  their  cup  in  their  riper  jrears.'* 

On  Monday,  the  11th  April,  the  remains  of  this  fiuthfol  servant  of 
Christ  were  laid  in  their  last  resting  place,  in  the  beautifril  <^Qroh* 
yard  of  Auchinleok,  beside  those  of  his  beloved  wife.  A  veiy  lai^ 
company  of  mourners  followed  them  to  the  tomb,  including  the  most 
of  the  members  of  his  Presbytery  and  other  ministers  of  his  own  and 
Other  denominations.  When  we  contrast  the  quiet  beauty  of  the 
spot  where  he  sleeps  in  Jesus  with  his  busy  and  devoted  life  we  have 
felt  how  applicable  to  \mn.  «xq  Wi^  ^qt^  ^>Di^  ^^Sosi  ^^s^  ^ntDs&axidQd 
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by  the  voice  from  heaven  to  write : — ^'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  thej 
may  rest  frt)m  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SYNODS  AND  ASSEMBLIEa 
In  reading  the  accounts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  recently  held, 
what  forcibly  strikes  one  is  the  fact,  that  ahnost  all  the  denominations 
which  they  represent  are  in  a  state  of  movement  and  change.  The 
feverish  restlessness  of  the  time  has  invaded  the  deliberative  Assemblies 
of  the  Church,  and  is  agitating  them  with  revolutionary  proposals, 
almost  enough  to  make  the  staid  fathers  of  a  former  generation  stir  in 
their  graves.  If  a  Christian  from  another  land  were  to  come  to  this, 
resolved  to  carry  out  literally  the  inspired  command,  ''Meddle  not 
with  them  that  are  given  to  change,''  he  would  be  sorely  perplexed 
which  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  conmiunions  to  join  himself  with.  In 
the  most  of  them  the  old  landmarks  are  being  taken  up,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  finally  put  do¥m  again — if,  indeed,  there  is  to  be  such 
a  thing  as  landmark  anywhere — ^no  human  foresight  can  possibly 
divine.  One  ominous  thing  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  various  pro- 
gressive parties  (as  they  take  themselves  to  be)  appeal  so  very  little 
to  the  Word  of  God,  and  so  much  to  the  imagined  requirements  of 
the  time  and  the  dictates  of  a  seeming  present  expediency.  When 
the  captain  of  a  ship  is  led  to  alter  his  course  from  a  true  observation 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  stars,  all  is  safe  and  welL  But  when,  instead  of 
steering  by  these  unalterable  ''  ordinances  of  heaven,"  his  object  is 
only  to  go  with  the  wind,  or  to  get  into  the  smoothest  waters  and  the 
widest  seas,  then  woe  betide  the  ship  and  all  on  board  of  her. 

THE    ENGLISH    PRESBYTERiAN    8TN0D. 

This  Synod,  which  met  in  London  in  the  end  of  April,  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  example  and  success  of  its  elder  sister  in  Scotland, 
to  resolve  upon  having  a  Sustentation  Fimd.  The  object  of  the  frmd 
is  to  secure  to  ministers  of  ordinary  charges  a  minimum  stipend  of  at 
least  ^150  per  annum.  The  motion  to  establish  it  was  keenly  op- 
posed, but  was  ultimately  carried  by  87  votes  to  61. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  this  Synod  had  rested  content  with 
adopting  the  Free  Church's  financial  policy.  We  are  sorry  to  find  it 
also  adopting  that  Church's  downward  educational  policy.  In  the 
matter  of  the  English  Education  Billy  a  motion  was  carried  in  favour 
of  leaving  the  subject  of  religicms  <4Wihiiig  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  boards.  Tbmwti$i^omglkmiM^i^^ 
own  Committee  on  Wwi*''"  "*^^^^^^^^*'''"^"^  »ib*c^^ 
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tion  of  Bible  teaching  into  the  schools  should  not  be  left  to  the  difloe- 
tion  of  the  ratepayers,  but  should  be  formally  proyided  for  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  the  tide  of  Voluntaryism  ran  too  high  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Committee's  report,  and  instead  of  it  there  was  adopted 
the  conclusion  that  the  State  has  no  right  and  no  oonoem  to  teach 
the  ignorant  children  of  England  to  know  that  Word  of  Crod  which  is 
incorporated  with  its  constitution  and  is  the  basis  of  its  laws. 

We  always  understood  that  the  mission  of  the  Synod  in  Vln^mA 
was  to  uphold  the  Scriptural  simplicity  and  purity  of  Presbyteriaa 
worship,  as  well  as  the  Scriptural  freedom  and  efficiency  of  Presbyte- 
rian government.  If  that  was  its  mission  it  has  proved  faithless  to 
it.  In  the  matter  of  worship  it  has  begun  to  strike  hands  with 
Episcopacy.  At  its  late  meeting  it  enacted,  by  a  lai^  majority,  that 
if  sessions  and  congregations  want  to  have  instrumental  music  in 
public  worship,  they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to  employ  it.  In  doiDg 
this  it  formally  rescinded  a  series  of  Acts  passed  in  five  several  jean, 
which  declared  that  the  use  of  instrumental  music  was  inoonaistent 
with  the  law  of  the  Church.  It  appears  that  several  congr^jations 
have  for  some  time  been  setting  the  law  as  enforced  by  these  Acts  at 
defiance,  and  the  Synod,  instead  of  vindicating  the  law  and  its  own 
authority  at  the  same  time,  has  repealed  the  law,  and  declared  that 
the  recusants,  and  all  who  choose  to  imitate  them,  shall  be  finee  to 
take  their  own  way.  Now,  not  to  say  that  such  vacillation  and  incon- 
sistency is  not  very  likely  to  exalt  Presbyterian  Church  government 
in  the  eyes  of  Episcopalians ;  nor  to  say  that  the  concession  of  such 
liberty  to  individual  congregations  seems  to  be  going  a  very  long  way 
in  the  direction  of  Independency ;  nor  to  say  that  the  Act  of  the 
Synod  destroys  that  imiformity  of  worship  which  is  one  outcome  and 
bond  of  Scriptural  unity  in  the  Church,  and  introduces  a  very  imedi- 
fying  schism — ^we  have  simply  to  ask  how  the  ministers  who  supported 
it  can  reconcile  their  conduct  with  their  ordination  vow,  that  they 
will,  "  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  assert,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
purity  of  worship  as  presently  practised  in  this  Church  1 "  If  they 
say  they  have  Scripture  warrant  for  the  oi^gan  or  harmonium,  it  can 
only  be  by  going  back  to  the  temple  service  ;  and  then  the  same  plea 
will  admit  the  consecrated  building,  the  altar,  the  priestly  vestments, 
the  smoking  incense — all,  in  short,  of  ancient  Judaism  that  has  found 
its  way  into  modem  ritualism,  whether  that  of  Puseyism  or  of  Popery. 
If  they  do  not  plead  Scripture  warrant  for  these  instruments,  and 
have  voted  for  their  introduction  solely  on  grounds  of  expediency, 
then  they  have  directly  violated  the  great  principle  of  the  Confession 
they  have  vowed  to  maintain,  that  "  the  acceptable  way  of  worship- 
ping the  true  God  is  mftl\tv\\jed  Vj  ^va\ai^^«xA  i!«>\\n£L\i^Vs*3  "^>a  <i^m 
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teyealed  will,  that  He  may  not  be  worshipped  according  to  the  ima^- 
nations  and  devices  of  men,  or  any  other  way  not  prescribed  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  One  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Synod  has 
advocated  the  innovation  on  the  ground  that  without  this  accommo- 
dation to  the  likings  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen  they  will  not  get 
them  to  join  their  Churches.  And  is  this  their  confidence  in  the 
divinity  of  Presbyterianism  that  they  cannot  expect  God  to  bless  their 
efforts  to  extend  it  unless  they  borrow  from  Prelacy  the  strumming  of 
its  organ !  Let  them  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Southwark, 
and  they  will  see  how  5,000  English  people  can  be  brought  together 
every  Sabbath  day  without  an  organ,  or  any  other  attraction  than 
Scriptural  preaching,  and  prayings  and  hearty  vocal  praise  ! 

THE  REFORMED  PRBSBTTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  Court  met  at  Edinburgh  on  2d  May.  One  of  the  first 
matters  that  came  before  it  was  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Union.  From  the  beginning  this  Synod  has  displayed  a  readiness 
and  even  eagerness  for  the  proposed  union  that  has  hopelessly  per- 
plexed those  who  knew  anything  of  its  professed  principles  or  its  past 
history.  Though  its  Testimony  presented  the  most  numerous  and 
much  the  highest  bars  to  such  a  union  as  is  contemplated,  it  cleared 
them  at  a  bound,  with  an  ease  and  agility  marvellous  to  behold;  whUe 
the  Free  Church,  though  it  has  declared  there  is  no  insuperable  bar 
to  imion,  is  still  painfully  boggling  at  such  bar  as  exists.  Verily, 
young  Reformed  Presbyterianism  has  in  it  a  litheness  and  suppleness 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  inflexibility  of  those  old  blue-bonneted 
heroes  who  would  not  worship  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  of  the  Revo- 
lution Church,  though  in  fellowship  with  men  like  Boston  and  Hogg 
and  the  Erskines,  and  with  the  no  less  unbending  consistency  of  their 
descendants  who  would  make  no  terms  with  Original  Seceders,  though 
entirely  at  one  with  them  on  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Covenanted 
Reformation,  and  indeed  on  every  point  save  that  of  owning  allegiance 
to  the  powers  that  be.  With  its  usual  readiness  to  accept  of  every 
thing  which  emanates  from  the  Joint  Union  Committee,  the  Synod 
had  no  difficulty  al3out  sending  do¥m  to  Presbyteries  the  proposal  to 
imite  on  the  basis  of  the  Confession  only,  with  the  proviso  that  the 
whole  of  its  teaching  regarding  the  duty  of  the  State  to  religion  and 
the  Church  shall  be  left  an  open  question.  A  counter  motion  indeed 
was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Easton,  Stranraer,  but  on  the  vote  being 
taken  it  was  found  to  be  supported  only  by  three  elders  besides  him- 
self. We  confess  we  do  not  much  wonder  at  this,  for  to  our  mind  the 
consistency  and  moral  weight  of  Mr.  £aston*8  motion  was  in  large 
measure  destroyed,  through  its  embodybig  ikieMbQXInCkVft. 
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federal  union  of  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Sootland^  in  accoid- 
ance  with  whioh  representatives  of  all  the  Churches  are  to  meet  in  i 
Common  Geneial  Assembly,  while  each  Church  continues  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  a  certain  independent  jurisdiction  and  its  own  separate 
creed.  Not  to  speak  of  the  manifest  latitudinarianiam  of  such  a  pro- 
posal, it  stands  condemned  by  its  manifest  inconsistency ;  for,  unlem 
the  proposed  General  Assembly  is  to  be  a  mere  evangelical  allianoe, 
without  any  Church  power  and  authority,  with  what  show  of  con- 
sistency could  its  members  meet  to  hold  communion  in  ecclesiastical 
government  while  refusing  to  hold  communion  in  ecclesiastical  wor- 
ship,  and  while  openly  testifying  against  each  other's  distinctive  prin- 
ciples as  unscriptural  and  wrong  1  We  regret  much  that  Mr.  Easton 
should  have  weakened  his  position  by  such  an  untenable  and  quixotic 
proposal,  for  we  regard  his  reasons  of  protest  against  the  decision  of 
Synod  as  good  and  weighty,  as  in  £EU)t  unanswerable,  and  not  in  tbe 
least  disproved  by  the  attempted  answers  to  them  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Court  In  one  of  these  answers,  for  example, 
the  Synod  says — "  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  United  Church  will 
adopt  our  terms  of  communion;  but  the  Union  Conunittee  haie 
expressly  claimed  the  right  of  abiding  by  their  views  on  the  sulject 
of  the  Covenants ;  and  the  Synod  rejoice  that  in  labouring  to  effect 
the  union,  they  are  in  reality  prosecuting  the  express  design  of  these 
deeds — viz.,  to  *  endeavour  to  bring  the  Church  of  God  in  the  three 
kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  imiformity  in  religion.  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  form  of  Church  government,  directory  of  worship  and 
catechising ;  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us,  may,  as  brethren, 
live  in  faith  and  love«  and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  us.' "  Did  the  Synod  really  expect  to  palm  that  shuffling  state- 
ment upon  their  people  as  a  good  and  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection 
of  the  protestors  ?  Charged  with  giving  up  their  judicial  testimony 
for  the  continued  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants  as  explicitly 
set  forth  in  their  terms  of  communion,  they  reply,  we  cannot  expect 
"that  the  United  Church  will  adopt  our  terms  of  communion."  Then, 
feeling  it  might  be  asked.  Why  enter  the  United  Church  on  lower 
terms  of  communion  than  those  you  believe  to  be  Scriptiural  and  have 
solemnly  vowed  to  maintain  1  they  add,  that  they  have  "  claimed  the 
right  of  abiding  by  their  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Covenants."  A 
very  modest  claim  surely,  and  one  not  difficult  to  concede,  for  there 
is  no  Church  on  earth,  not  even  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  suppose, 
which  would  interfere  with  their  holding  their  views  on  the  Covenants, 
so  long  as  they  kept  these  views  to  themselves.  If,  however,  they 
mean  that  they  have  asked  Uberty  to  express  and  advocate  their  views 
regarding  the  CoveuwotB  *m  V\i<^  \iTa\^  ^\wxOa.^\iiK^  ^uQis^  they 
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only  do  this  as  separate  individiials,  and  the  objection  still  remains 
untouched,  that  they  have  abandoned  that  public,  united,  and  authori- 
tative testimony  for  the  continued  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  which 
they  have  borne  for  180  years,  and  have  pledged  themselves  to  their 
people  and  one  another  to  maintain.  But  then,  be  it  observed,  they 
are  ''prosecuting  the  express  design  of  these  deeds;"  as  if  the  design 
of  the  Covenants  can  be  secured  by  union  with  those  who  disown  and 
repudiate  the  obligation  of  the  Covenants  altogether  1  or,  as  if  that 
"  nearest  conjunction  and  ifliiformity  in  religion.  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  so  on,  which  the  Covenants  bind  all  to  seek,  can  be  attained  by 
a  union  in  which  those  who  hold  conflicting  and  contradictgry  opinions 
on  matters  admittedly  pronounced  on  in  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Confession  of  Faith  are  comprehended  by  the  policy  of  open  questions 
and  mutual  forbearance ! 

Owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  Synod  to  mei^ge  itself  in  a  United 
Church,  less  interest  attaches  to  the  adoption  by  it  of  new  formulas 
for  the  ordination  of  office-bearers  and  licensure  of  probationers.  We 
have  compared  the  new  formula  with  the  old,  and  find  that  it  differs 
in  being  more  condensed  and  logically  arranged,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  being  less  full  and  explicit  in  its  assertion  of  some  matters  of 
principle  and  public  testimony.  It  omits,  for  example,  the  formal 
renimciation  made  in  the  old  of  "Popery,  Prelacy,  Erastianisra, 
Arianism,  Arminianism,  Antinomianism,  and  Independency."  It 
leaves  out  the  10th  question  of  the  old — "  Do  you  own  the  Divine 
right  and  original  of  Presbyterian  Chiu"ch  government]"  retaining 
only  the  vague  assertion  that  Presbytery  is  "  founded  on  and  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God."  It  also  leaves  out  questions  7,  8,  and  11, 
requiring  a  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  Covenants,  National  and 
Solemn  League,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  our 
Covenants  and  of  the  duty  of  a  minority  to  adhere  to  them  when  the 
nation  has  cast  them  off,  and  a  declaration  that  the  cause  for  which 
the  martyrs  suffered  was  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God  and  oiu*  solemn 
national  engagements.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that  the  new 
formula  requires  an  approval  "  of  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Church  on  the  principles  of  the  Testimony  it  has  emitted 
in  behalf  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  and  the  contendings  of 
Christ's  faithful  martyrs  in  Scotland."  How  far  this  change  of  for- 
mula is  significant  of  change  of  sentiment  we  cannot  of  com-se  say.  It 
was  formally  protested  against  by  three  ministers  and  two  ruling-elders. 

The  Home  Mission  Report  of  the  Synod  contained  some  facts  highly 
creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  zeal  of  the  body.  It  stated  that  three 
congregations,  two  of  them  newly  formed,  had  been  raised  into  tlsa 
condition  ot  beiiy  now  self-flupporting,  by  aid  demod  ^oxsx  ^Cci^^^^tsl^ 
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Mission  Fund.  It  also  stated  that  the  foundation  of  a  mission  chmdi 
had  been  lately  laid  in  Rutherglen,  by  a  body  of  people  amountii^ 
to  between  sixty  and  seventy,  who  had  applied  for  admission  to  tiie 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  were  already  in  a  oonditioo 
to  support  ordinances  themselves. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Report  was,  as  usual,  full  of  much  intenst 
and  encouragement  The  income  for  Foreign  Missions  during  tbe 
year  amounted  to  £594  18s  8d ;  the  expenditure  to  X558  9s  5d ;  and 
the  balance  in  hand  to  £873  3s  Id.  In  addition,  the  contributioiis 
of  the  children  of  the  Church  to  the  support  of  the  missionary  schoona 
amounted  to  about  £300.  The  whole  income  of  the  Church  during 
the  past  year,  for  every  purpose,  was  £9,060. 

THB  UNITED  PRESBTTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  Court  commenced  its  sittings  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  Maj. 
One  of  the  first  subjects  of  public  interest  before  it  was  that  of 
National  Education.     The  report  of  the  Synod's  Committee  on  that 
subject  may  be  fairly  described  sis  a  strenuous  protest  throughout 
against  the  incompetency  and  tyranny  and  manifold  evils  of  the  State 
providing  in  any  way  for  the  teaching  of  religion  in  national  8chool& 
It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  leaving  of  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  those  schools  in  the 
hands  of  local  boards  of  ratepayers,  on  the  ground  that  thus  "  in 
every  locality  a  minority  may  be  taxed  to  teach  religious  doctrines 
from  which  it  dissents."     In  keeping  with  the  policy  it  has  pursaed 
for  some  time,  the  Synod  carefully  abstained  from  pronouncing  on  tlie 
report  in  one  way  or  another.     No  member  expressed  disapproval  of 
the  high  Volimtaryism  it  contained,  from  which  we  are  bound  to  infer 
that  no  member  in  his  conscience  felt  any.     But  neither  did  the 
Synod  take  the  usual  course  in  such  circumstances  of  adopting  the 
report,  from  which  we  can  only  infer  that  they  did  not  wish  to  commit 
themselves  to  a  deliverance  on  the  subject  of  education  that  might 
embarrass  the  present  negotiations  for  union.     And  the  success  of  the 
policy  has  justified  the  prudence  of  it,  for  when  Dr.  Begg,  in  the  Free 
Chiurch  Assembly,  appealed  to  the  report,  as  showing  that  the  United 
Presbyterians  were  opposed  to  the  leaving  of  the  religious  instruction 
to  be  given  in  national  schools  in  the  hands  of  local  boards,  he  was 
immediately  met  with  the  cry  that  the  Synod  had  not  adopted  the  report. 
In  fact,  through  this  sort  of  management  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what 
way  United  Presbyterians  would  provide  for  religion  being  taught  in 
connection  with  State-supported  schools  at  all.     When  it  is  surmised 
that  they  want  religious  teaching  banished  from  such  schools  alto- 
gether;  they  indigaaxitl^  tq^m^ybAa  ^>\Oql  «xl  vcL^AT^t^tajtion  of  their 
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views.  When,  then,  we  wish  to  know  how  they  would  have  it  given, 
we  find  them  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Dr.  Marshall,  in  the  Union  debate, 
spoke  decidedly  in  &vour  of  leaving  the  whole  matter  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  hands  of  local  boards  of  ratepayers.  Dr.  Cairns, 
in  the  same  debate,  expressed  a  different  but  veiy  nebulous  and  ill- 
defined  view,  when  he  said  that  he  was  for  *'  religion  taught  in  schools 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parents  in  some  shape  or  other,  as  by  their 
self-imposed  rates."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee's  report  is 
clear  that  religious  teaching  cannot  be  left  to  such  a  secular  and 
promiscuous  body  as  local  boards,  that  it ''  must  be  sought  outside  of 
the  machinery  set  up  by  law  for  children  of  all  classes  and  creeds," 
and  that  it  can  be  supplied  only  by  Christian  parents  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Such  a  difference  of  view'  is  sufficiently  perplexing,  but 
it  serves  to  show  how  helpless  Voluntaryism  is  to  solve  the  problem 
of  securing  that  every  child  in  the  realm  shall  be  taught  that  know- 
ledge of  Crod,  and  of  its  duty  to  God,  without  which,  as  a  rational  and 
moral  being,  it  is  not  educated  at  alL  The  simple  expedient  of  a  law 
emanating  from  the  all-embracing  authority  of  the  State  (with,  of 
course,  as  wide  a  conscience  clause  as  shall  preserve  religious  liberty 
to  all)  alone  can  secure  that.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  this  Church  of 
Christ  will  not  allow  the  State — ^the  minister  of  God  for  good  to  its 
subjects — ^to  pass  such  a  beneficent  law.  And  what  is  stranger  still, 
it  sincerely  believes  that  in  this  it  is  doing  God  service  ! 

The  speaking  on  the  subject  of  Union  was  imquestionably  able.  A 
good  deal  of  it  was  directed  to  the  Free  Church,  as  needing  the  benefit 
of  it  more  than  parties  nearer  home.  The  majority  in  that  Church 
received  much  sincere  condolence  on  their  inability  to  have  every- 
thing their  own  way.  The  minority  were  treated  with  scant  deference 
by  Dr.  Harper,  but  respectfully  and  earnestly  expostulated  with  by 
Dr.  Cairns.  There  was  little  discussion  in  the  Synod  on  the  Union 
question,  as  indeed  there  was  little  room  for  discussion,  when  the 
motion  proposed  was  in  favour  of  union  on  the  basis  of  the  Confession, 
with  that  full  reservation  of  dissent  from  its  teaching  on  the  subject 
of  the  Magistrate's  duty  towards  religion  and  the  Church,  which  is 
already  made  in  the  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  extreme  Voluntaries,  however,  are  afraid  that  the  ambiguous 
Articles  of  Agreement  are  interpreted  by  the  Free  Church  in  such  a 
sense  as  allows  too  much  power  to  the  Magistrate  about  religion; 
they  are  jealous,  lest,  by  assenting  to  these  Artioles,  they  should  be 
held  to  have  compromised  their  liberty  to  ™^"«*f^  tad  Oitfty  out 
their  Voluntaryism  in  all  its  extent  in  tbi: 
fore  they  proposed  an  fiTnondniia^j 
should  be  asked  to  consider  ''libB^: 
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particular,  ihe  practicability  of  union  between  this  and  the  ete 
negotiating  Churohee  on  the  basis  of  the  common  StandaitiBy  reaenriog 
and  protecting  the  qualification  with  which  this  Church  reoeives  thoe 
Standards,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  members  and  office- 
bearers as  now  enjoyed."  But  the  minority  of  the  Synod  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  their  *'  rights  and  liboiiee'*  to 
advocate  and  carry  out  their  Voluntaryism  were  at  all  likely  to  be 
curtailed  in  the  United  Church,  and  therefore  the  axn^idment  vas 
negatived  by  nearly  the  whole  House,  against  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
who  held  up  their  hands  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Dr. 
Marshall  made  a  remark  on  the  propositions  in  the  Articles  d  Agre^ 
ment  which  is  worth  the  noting.  He  said  ''the  first  propositiQiis 
our  fi-iends  of  this  Church  declare  to  be  anti-Voluntary,  while  oar 
friends  of  the  Free  Church  declare  them  to  be  Voluntary.  I  thioi 
that  both  sides  being  that  way,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  done  their  work  pretty  wisely  and  pretty  sucoessfbJlj." 
So  that,  according  to  this  leading  authority,  the  perfection  of  wisdoin 
in  any  ecclesiastical  document  designed  to  unite  and  bind  together 
separate  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  its  Delphic  susceptibility 
of  contradictory  interpretation.  K  that  is  the  wisdom  of  the  seipent, 
it  is  surely  unattended  by  the  simplicity  of  the  dova 

An  overture  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Renton  of  Kelso,  which,  like 
much  that  emanates  from  the  man,  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  honesty. 
It  proposed  that  the  Synod  should  expimge  from  the  Confession  of 
Faith  and  Catechisms  all  the  passages  which  are  excepted  to  in  the 
Formula  of  the  Synod,  on  the  groimd  that  they  ''  teach,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  intolerant  and  persecuting  pnnci]^ 
in  religion."    Though  Mr.  Renton  pled  the  example  of  the  American 
Church  in  fstvour  of  the  process  of  expurgation  he  reconunended,  his 
proposal  met  with  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  the 
Synod,  who  voted  for  a  motion  declaring  that,  as  the  terms  of  the 
Formula  ''  secure  liberty  of  opinion  in  this  question  of  civil  establish- 
ment of  religion,  the  Synod  dismiss  the  overture  as  imcalled  for  and 
inexpedient"     We  think  it  can  be  shown  on  other  and  stronger 
grounds  than  those  adduced  by  the  supporters  of  the  motion  that  the 
alteration  of  the  Confession  is  ''  imcalled  for  and  inexpedient ; "  still 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be  more  honest  and  satisfifto- 
tory  for  a  Church  to  alter  the  Confession,  so  as  to  make  it  out  and  out, 
as  it  stands,  the  Confession  of  iu  Faith,  than  to  profess  to  adhere  to  it, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  passages  and  statements  which  it  does 
not  specify,  which  it  does  not  particularize,  save  by  throwing  on  them 
the  vague  and  bad  imputation  of  teaching  intolerant  and  persecuting 
principles. 


^    ' 
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The  aocotints  of  the  Synod  show  a  steady  moreaBe  in  the  oontribu- 
tions  for  ministerial  support  The  minimuTn  stipend  now  aimed  at  is 
JC150,  with  £7  IDs  additional  for  expenses,  ezohisive  of  manse  or 
allowance  for  house  rent  And  so  steadily  is  this  being  reached  that^ 
while  in  1865  there  were  307  congregations  whose  stipends  were 
under  £150,  there  are  now  only  60  in  which  the  stipend  is  under 
that  sum ;  and  of  these  there  are  only  12  under  the  former  minimum 
stipend  of  £130. 

The  Foreign  Mission  report  shows  that  the  Synod  has  seven  foreign 
missions — ^viz.,  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Old  Calabar,  Cafi&aria,  Rigpoo- 
tana  in  India,  Ningpo  and  Cheefoo  in  China,  and  Cadiz  in  Spain ;  and 
that  in  these  missions  it  has  40  ordained  European  missionaries,  7 
ordained  native  missionaries,  1  native  licentiate,  3  European  medical 
missionaries,  13  European  male  and  female  teachers,  26  native 
catechists,  48  stations,  5,740  communicants,  and  770  inquirers.  The 
income  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Fund  for  the  past  year  was  £29,118 
8s  5d« 

FBEB  OHUBOH  ASSSMBLT. 

The  Moderator  of  this  Assembly  for  the  present  year  is  the  veteran 
missionary,  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay,  a  man  of  immense  learning  and 
versatility,  who  has  laboured  for  45  years  under  the  burning  sun  of 
India,  and  still  retains  much  of  his  vigour  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  report  on  Education  gave  rise  to  an  animated  and  interesting 
debate.  The  point  on  which  the  discussion  turned  was  the  question 
whether,  in  the  event  of  Government  proposing  an  educational  mea- 
sure for  Scotland,  the  teaching  of  religion  should  be  secured  by  express 
provision  in  the  bill,  or  should  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  local 
boards.  In  powerful  and  telling  speeches,  Dr.  Begg  moved  and  Dr. 
Smith  seconded  a  motion  which  set  forth  that  *'  it  would  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  wore  the  Legislature  now  to  declare  and  secure 
that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  retained  in  all  the  national  schools 
of  the  United  Kingdom."  In  a  speech  which  seemed  to  us  more 
notable  for  a  certain  lawyer-like  adroitness  than  for  moral  power,  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieff  moved  that  "  the  Assembly  declare  that,  while  a 
recognition  in  the  bill  of  the  use  and  wont  of  Scottish  religious 
education  would  be  very  desirable,  they  would  not  insist  upon  a 
special  clause  to  that  effect^  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  a  settle- 
ment, provided  the  whole  matter  of  the  arrangement  as  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  including  religious  instruction,  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  local  committees,  and  provided  the  leading  provisions  of 
the  measure  be  otherwise  in  accordaiice  with  the  substance  of  what 
is  coutained  in  the  deliverance  of  last  AssemUju*^  As  jf^ 
to  fear,  &x>m  the  deb'venmoe  <rf  the  Qqw 
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February,  this  latter  motion,  acquiescing  in  the  proviaion  for  religioos 
instruction  being  left  entirely  to  local  committees,  was  carried,  though 
not  by  a  very  triumphant  majority,  there  being  223  votes  for  it, 
against  154  for  that  of  Dr.  Begg.  Having  in  a  former  article  fullj 
spoken  our  mind  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Commission,  we  need  not 
stay  to  comment  on  the  same  deliverance  as  now  given  by  the 
Assembly.  We  can  only  express  our  deep  and  sorrowful  regret  tliat 
the  Free  Church  seems  to  have  committed  herself  finally  to  a  position, 
in  regard  to  this  vital  matter  of  religious  education,  so  miserably 
unworthy  of  her  former  self  and  of  the  duty  she  owes  to  the  oountiy. 
Had  she  put  forth  all  the  weight  of  her  influence,  in  cohjunction  with 
all  the  friends  of  national  religion  in  other  Churches,  to  obtain  from 
Government  some  adequate  legislative  seciurity  that  religion  shall  be 
taught  in  all  national  schools  in  Scotland  as  it  has  been  from  the 
Reformation  downwards,  we  believe  that,  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Secularists  and  Voluntaries,  the  security  would  have  been  gained 
There  is,  we  fear,  no  hope  of  such  seciu'ity  being  obtained  now ;  and 
when,  owing  to  the  want  of  it,  local  committees  shall  begin  to  decide 
in  this  country,  as  they  have  decided  in  Ohio  in  America,  that  religion 
shall  be  banished  outside  the  school,  it  will  then  be  seen  what  the 
country  owes  to  the  faithlessness  and  defection  of  this  great  Church 
at  this  critical  hour. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  was  fruitful  of  conflicting 
motions.  We  can  only  find  room  for  the  two  between  which  the 
struggle  finally  lay.  The  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Candlish  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  The  General  AsBembly  having  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Cbmmittee  laid 
on  the  table  of  last  ABsembly,  and  also  the  supplementary  report  now  submitted, 
with  relative  overtures,  did  and  hereby  do  resolve  to  send  down  said  reports  to  Pres- 
byteries, with  a  view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole  subject  to  which  they  relate, 
unfettered  by  the  resolutions  of  any  former  Assemblies,  and  sending  up  to  next 
Assembly  the  results  of  their  deliberations.  In  particular,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  mature  and  express  their  views  on  the  whole  subject,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  the  General  Assembly  instruct  them  to  give  their  special  atten- 
tion to  the  following  point,  with  a  view  to  send  up  their  opinion  thereon  to  next 
General  Assembly— namely.  Whether,  apart  from  other  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  present  movement,  there  is  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  formation  of  an 
incori>orating  union  among  the  negotiating  Churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  said  Churches. 

^*  Further,  the  General  Assembly  declare  that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
principle,  the  entire  question  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  union  contem- 
plated, as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  effecting  it,  is  and  must  be  held  to  be 
reserved ;  inasmuch  as  the  character  and  amount  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the 
Church  uix)n  the  subject  cannot  be  ascertained  and  estimated  in  an  orderly  and  con- 
stitutional way  until  the  results  of  this  remit  to  Presbyteries  are  known ;  inasmuch, 
also,  as  the  Church  is  bound  to  keep  herself  always  free  to  be  guided  by  the  leadings 
of  God^s  providence,  aa  well  as  by  the  teaAhiuig  of  His  Word  and  Spirit,  in  whatever 
steps  she  may  have  to  take  irom  ^me  Va  \axn&  Vn.  v^  Ssxvv^tXjkdX  «»  tea^at  . 
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*'The  Aisembly  reappoint  the  Oommittee,  with  inBtmotioiui  to  watch  over  the 
matter,  and  to  confer,  if  they  lee  cause,  with  the  Oommitteefl  appointed  by  the  other 
negotiating  Chorohei. 

'*  Finally,  the  ABsembly  renew  the  exhortation  of  last  Assembly  to  office-bearen 
and  people,  that  they  should  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  guidance 
and  blessing  in  connection  with  this  important  matter.** 

The  motion  which,  in  the  final  diviaion  of  the  House,  was  put 
against  the  aboye  was  that  of  Mr.  Moody-Stuart.  The  following  are 
the  terms  of  it : — 

**  The  Assembly  record  their  thanks  to  the  Oommittee  on  Union,  and  especially  to 
the  Convener,  for  their  now  completed  labours.  But  inasmuch  as  the  hannony  of 
this  Church,  which  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  entertaining  any  proposal  for 
union  with  other  Churches,  has  been  most  seriously  disturbed  by  difference  of  con- 
viction in  connection  with  the  negotiations  for  union ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  report  of 
the  Committee  does  not  contain  adequate  materials  for  judgment  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, its  tenns  being  now  interpreted  in  the  most  widely  different  senses,  while  many 
members  of  this  Assembly  are  not  satisfied  with  its  treatment  of  important  doctrinal 
and  practical  matters  :  And  considering,  further,  that  it  now  clearly  appears  that 
under  the  present  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  the  Standards  are 
accepted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  allow  the  widest  range  of  view,  even  to  the  denial  of 
the  duty  of  the  national  recognition  of  Christ ;  and  that  therefore  the  denial  of  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Scripture  would  be  equally  aUowed  in  the  proposed  United 
Ohurch,  a  result  which,  if  foreseen,  would  have  prevented  the  n^^tiations  for  union 
being  entered  on  by  this  Church :  The  Assembly  resolve  to  take  no  action  on  the 
report  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  n^^tiations  with  the  other  Churches,  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  brethren  holding  different  views  on  the  proposed  union,  to 
endeavour,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  restore  the  harmony  of  this  Church  ; 
it  being  understood  that  the  whole  question  is  now  before  the  Church,  and  that  it  is 
open  to  any  Presbyteries  or  Sjrnods  to  take  action  therein  if  it  seem  expedient.  The 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  express  their  cordial  desire  that  friendly  relations  should 
be  cultivated  with  other  Churches,  and  cooperation  with  them  in  all  good  works,  to 
the  glory  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
common  country." 

For  Dr.  Candlish's  motion  there  voted  379 ;  for  Mr.  Moody-Stuart's^ 
144 — ^leaving  a  majority  for  the  former  of  235. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  onlooker  as  to 
which  of  these  motions  conserves  Free  Church  principles.  Thai  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  establish  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
hitherto  been  part  of  the  public  and  authoritative  testimony  of  the 
Free  Church  is  undeniable.  In  proof  of  it  we  do  not  need  to  point  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  the  office-bearers  of  that  Church 
have  hitherto  tendered  an  unlimited  subscription,  and  in  which  they 
regard  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  religion  and  the  Church  to 
be  unquestionably  taught,  how  far  expressly  or  how  far  inferentially 
it  does  not  much  matter.  Nor  do  we  need  to  point  to  that  Church's 
famous  Protest,  on  which  her  Formula  expressly  reduplicates,  and 
which  contains  these  words  as  expressive  of  her  unaltered  testimony — 
"  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  main- 
tain and  support  an  Establishment  of  religvou  in  ^tfti^xdabXi^^  ^>^!ck 
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February,  this  latter  motion,  acquiescing  in  the  proviaion  for  religioiis 
instruction  being  left  entirely  to  local  committees,  was  carried,  though 
not  by  a  very  triumphant  majority,  there  being  223  votes  for  it, 
against  154  for  that  of  Dr.  Begg.  Having  in  a  former  article  Mj 
spoken  our  mind  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Commission,  we  need  not 
stay  to  comment  on  the  same  deliverance  as  now  given  by  the 
Assembly.  We  can  only  express  our  deep  and  sorrowful  regret  that 
the  Free  Church  seems  to  have  committed  herself  finally  to  a  position, 
in  regard  to  this  vital  matter  of  religious  education,  so  miserably 
unworthy  of  her  former  self  and  of  the  duty  she  owes  to  the  oountiy. 
Had  she  put  forth  all  the  weight  of  her  influence,  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  friends  of  national  religion  in  other  Churches,  to  obtain  horn 
Grovemment  some  adequate  legislative  seciurity  that  religion  shall  be 
taught  in  all  national  schools  in  Scotland  as  it  has  been  from  the 
Reformation  downwards,  we  believe  that,  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Secularists  and  Voluntaries,  the  security  would  have  been  gained 
There  is,  we  fear,  no  hope  of  such  security  being  obtained  now ;  and 
when,  owing  to  the  want  of  it,  local  committees  shall  begin  to  decide 
in  this  country,  as  they  have  decided  in  Ohio  in  America,  that  religion 
shall  be  banished  outside  the  school,  it  will  then  be  seen  what  the 
country  owes  to  the  faithlessness  and  defection  of  this  great  Church 
at  this  critical  hour. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Union  was  fruitful  of  conflicting 
motions.  We  can  only  find  room  for  the  two  between  which  the 
struggle  finally  lay.  The  first  proposed  by  Dr.  Candlish  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  Tho  General  AsBembly  having  taken  up  the  report  of  the  Union  Cbmmittee  laid 
on  tho  table  of  last  Assembly,  and  also  the  supplementary  report  now  ■obmitted, 
with  relative  overtures,  did  and  hereby  do  resolve  to  send  down  said  reports  to  IVei- 
byteries,  with  a  view  to  their  deliberating  on  the  whole  subject  to  which  they  relatd, 
unfettered  by  the  resolutions  of  any  former  Assemblies,  and  sending  up  to  next 
Assembly  the  results  of  their  deliberations.  In  particular,  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  Presbyteries  to  mature  and  express  their  views  on  the  whole  subject,  or 
any  branch  thereof,  the  General  Assembly  instruct  them  to  give  their  special  atten- 
tion to  the  following  point,  with  a  view  to  send  up  their  opinion  thereon  to  next 
General  Assembly — namely.  Whether,  apart  from  other  considerations  bearing  upon 
the  present  movement,  there  is  any  objection  in  principle  to  the  formation  of  an 
incon^orating  imion  among  the  negotiating  Churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  at  present  accepted  by  the  said  Churches. 

**  Further,  tho  General  Assembly  declare  that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
principle,  the  entire  question  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the  union  contem- 
plated, as  well  as  the  time  and  manner  of  effecting  it,  is  and  must  be  held  to  be 
reserved ;  inasmuch  as  the  character  and  amount  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in  the 
Church  upon  the  subject  cannot  be  ascertained  and  estimated  in  an  orderly  and  con- 
stitutional way  until  the  results  of  this  remit  to  Presbyteries  are  known ;  inasmuch, 
also,  as  the  Church  is  bound  to  keep  herself  always  free  to  be  guided  by  the  leadings 
of  God's  providence,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  of  His  Word  and  Spirit,  in  whatever 
steps  she  may  have  to  take  irom  ^me  Va  \axn&  Vn  «o  Vrnv^t^axv^  «.  xeaNKat  . 
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**The  Aitembly  reappoint  the  Oommittee,  with  initraotioni  to  wateh  over  the 
matter,  and  to  confer,  if  they  lee  caoBe,  with  the  Oommitteef  appointed  by  the  other 
negotiating  Ohurohei. 

'*  Finally,  the  ABsembly  renew  the  exhortation  of  last  Assembly  to  offioe-bearen 
and  people,  that  they  should  abound  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  His  guidance 
and  blessing  in  connection  with  this  important  matter.** 

The  motion  which,  in  the  final  division  of  the  House,  was  put 
against  the  above  was  that  of  Mr.  Moody-Stuart.  The  following  are 
the  terms  of  it : — 

'*The  Assembly  record  their  thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Union,  and  especially  to 
the  Convener,  for  their  now  completed  labours.  But  inasmuch  as  the  harmony  of 
this  Church,  which  ii  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  entertaining  any  proposal  for 
union  with  other  Churches,  has  been  most  seriously  disturbed  by  difference  of  con- 
viction in  connection  with  the  negotiations  for  union ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  report  of 
the  Committee  does  not  contain  adequate  materials  for  judgment  on  this  great  ques- 
tion, its  terms  being  now  interpreted  in  the  most  widely  different  senses,  while  many 
members  of  this  Assembly  are  not  satisfied  with  its  treatment  of  important  doctrinal 
and  practical  matters  :  And  considering,  further,  that  it  now  clearly  appears  that 
under  the  present  formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  the  Standards  are 
accepted  in  such  a  sense  as  to  allow  the  widest  range  of  view,  even  to  the  denial  of 
the  duty  of  the  national  recognition  of  Christ ;  and  that  therefore  the  denial  of  this 
cardinal  doctrine  of  Scripture  would  be  equally  aUowed  in  the  proposed  United 
Ohurch,  a  result  which,  if  foreseen,  would  have  prevented  the  negotiations  for  union 
being  entered  on  by  this  Church :  The  Assembly  resolve  to  take  no  action  on  the 
report  for  the  present,  to  suspend  the  negotiations  with  the  other  Churches,  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  brethren  holding  different  views  on  the  proposed  union,  to 
endeavour,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  to  restore  the  harmony  of  this  Church  ; 
it  being  understood  that  the  whole  question  is  now  before  the  Church,  and  that  it  is 
open  to  any  Presbyteries  or  Synods  to  take  action  therein  if  it  seem  expedient.  The 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  express  their  cordial  desire  that  friendly  relations  should 
be  cultivated  with  other  Churches,  and  co-operation  with  them  in  aU  good  works,  to 
the  glory  of  their  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
common  country." 

For  Dr.  Candlish's  motion  there  voted  379 ;  for  Mr.  Moody-Stuart's, 
144 — ^leaving  a  majority  for  the  former  of  235. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  impartial  onlooker  as  to 
which  of  these  motions  conserves  Free  Church  principles.  That  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  establish  and  support  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
hitherto  been  part  of  the  pubhc  and  authoritative  testimony  of  the 
Free  Church  is  undeniable.  In  proof  of  it  we  do  not  need  to  point  to 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  which  the  office-bearers  of  that  Church 
have  hitherto  tendered  an  unlimited  subscription,  and  in  which  they 
regard  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  religion  and  the  Church  to 
be  unquestionably  taught,  how  far  expressly  or  how  fiu:  inferentially 
it  does  not  much  matter.  Nor  do  we  need  to  point  to  that  Church's 
famous  Protest,  on  which  her  Formula  expressly  reduplicates,  and 
which  contains  these  words  as  expressive  of  her  unaltered  testimony — 
"  firmly  asserting  the  right  and  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  to  main- 
tain and  support  an  Establishment  of  reU^ou  va  %^sn»TdsbSi^  ^\NXk 
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God's  Wordy  and  reserving  to  ourselTes  and  our  suooeasorB  to  ftarife 
by  all  lawful  means,  as  opportunity  shall  in  €k>d*8  proTidenoe  be 
offered,  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  duty  agreeably  to  the  Scarip- 
tures,  and  in  implement  of  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotknd 
and  the  obligations  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  as  understood  by  us  and 
our  ancestors.**  We  need  only  point  to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  as 
now,  in  terms  of  the  successful  motion,  to  be  sent  down  to  Presby- 
teries, in  which  it  is  declared  to  be  held  by  the  Free  Church  that,  "as 
on  act  of  national  homage  to  Christ,  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought,  when 
necessary  and  expedient,  to  afford  aid  from  the  national  resources  to 
the  Church  of  Christ." 

Henceforth,  however,  if  union  is  consummated  on  the  basifl  she  now 
asks  Presbyteries  to  ratify,  the  whole  public  and  authoritative  testi- 
mony left  to  the  Free  Chiu*ch  will  be  the  Confession  of  Faith,  mmtu 
the  whole  of  its  teaching  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Civil  Magistrate 
toward  religion  and  the  Church.  For  it  will  be  the  Confession  of 
Faith  taken  with  such  reservation  as  covers  all  that  is  excepted  to  in 
the  Formula  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  it  is  sufficiently 
understood,  that  what  is  excepted  to  in  that  Formula  under  the  name 
of  compulsory  or  intolerant  principles  is  the  entire  teaching  of  the 
Confession  regarding  the  duty  of  the  Magistrate  toward  religion  and 
the  Church.  On  the  day  then  that  the  Union  is  consummated  on 
such  terms,  the  Free  Church  surrenders  and  gives  to  the  winds  all 
that  public  authoritative  ecclesiastical  testimony  she  has  hitherto 
borne  for  the  duty  of  nations,  as  the  subjects  of  Prince  Messiah,  to 
employ  their  national  authority  and  resources  for  the  advancement 
and  support  of  His  mystical  body,  the  Church.  Her  ministers  and 
members  may  still  hold  that  as  individuals  ;  but  they  hold  it  no  longer 
as  part  of  their  public  judicial  testimony  for  the  truth  and  claims  of 
Christ ;  they  hold  it  only  as  a  matter  of  forbearance,  a  point  on  which 
they  have  admitted  an  opposite  opinion  may  warrantably  be  held,  an 
open  question  ;  and  when  they  hear  it  publicly  disputed  and  denied, 
thoy  must  either  maintain  an  inglorious  silence,  or  be  held  to  have 
broken  the  "  brotherly  covenant "  and  to  be  troublers  of  the  peace  of 
the  Cliui-ch. 

It  is  vain  to  pretend,  as  has  been  done  in  justification  of  this  sur- 
render of  her  testimony,  that  the  Free  Church  already  qualifies  her 
adherence  to  the  Confession  just  as  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
does.  This  is  simply  not  the  case.  She  explains  but  she  does  not 
qualify.  Her  explanation  implies  no  exception  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Confession.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  given  for  the  very  piupbse  of 
meeting  and  counteracting  that  exception  to  it  which  United  Presby- 
terians make.     The  latter  object  to  certAin  yoorts  of  the  Confeesion 
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because  they  tecuh^  ct  may  he  guppoted  to  teachy  intolentnt  and  perae- 
cuting  prmoiple&  The  Free  Churchy  m  her  Act  of  1846  anent  the 
Formula,  says,  that  ^^  ske  does  not  regard  her  Confessicm  of  Faith,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  when  feirly  interpreted,  as  &youring  intolerance 
or  persecution."  It  thus  appears  that  her  explanation  is  a  testimony 
against  the  exception  to  the  Confession  taken  by  the  United  Presby- 
terians. The  two  things  are  at  opposite  poles :  the  one  affirms  a 
thing  to  exist,  and  the  other  denies  that  it  exists ;  and  yet  they  are 
assumed  as  lying  in  the  same  line  of  qualification,  and  liiis  is  urged 
as  a  strong  presumptive  argument  for  union  ! 

It  does  not  furnish  much  consolation  to  the  minority  to  say,  as  the 
successful  motion  does,  that  Presbyteries  are  only  asked  to  judge  of 
the  question  of  ^^  principle  "  involved  in  the  proposed  basis  of  union, 
and  that  the  whole  question  of  "  the  propriety  or  expediency  "  of  it 
is  reserved.  Might  it  not  have  occurred  to  the  firamers  of  the  motion 
that,  if  the  question  of  principle  is  determined,  principled  men  will 
feel  that  there  is  little  left  for  them  to  care  for  1  And,  if  it  is  declared 
to  be  right  in  point  of  principle  to  unite  on  the  proposed  basis,  then, 
in  so  far  as  union  is  a  duty,  the  Free  Church  is  bound  to  unite,  and 
proclaims  herself  guilty  of  schism  if  she  does  not  unite.  Of  coturse, 
there  may  be  room  for  the  counsels  of  expediency  to  determine 
whether  it  is  better  to  keep  up  the  schism  of  unwarrantable  separa- 
tion from  United  Presbyterians,  or  to  create  the  schism  of  leaving  a 
large  niunber  of  her  own  office-bearers  and  members  to  maintain  her 
abandoned  principles  alone.  That  may  require  consideration,  though 
few  will  doubt  which  of  the  two  schisms  is  likely  to  be  preferred  when 
they  reflect  how  the  leaders  of  the  Union  movement  have  persistently 
urged  it  forward  in  disregard  of  their  brethren's  solemn  remonstrances 
and  protests. 

Great  fatdt  has  been  found  with  the  minority  for  opposing  so  con- 
stitutional a  step  as  that  of  asking  the  judgment  of  Presbyteries  on 
the  report  on  Union.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  such  a  step 
is  not  constitutional  formally  and  in  itself,  but  we  should  think  no 
one  who  considers  the  convictions  of  the  minority,  and  the  terms  in 
which  the  remit  is  made  to  Presbyteries,  can  fail  to  see  their  utter 
inability  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Had  no  definite  issue  been  set  before  the 
Presbyteries,  and  had  they  been  asked  simply  to  say,  how  in  their 
judgment  that  union  report  should  bo  disposed  of,  the  case  would  have 
been  totally  different  But  when  a  definite  issue  is  proposed  to  Pres- 
byteries— an  issue  which  the  Supreme  Court  evidently  wants  them  to 
determine  only  one  way — and  an  issue  involving,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
abandonmei^t  of  the  Church's  judicial  testimony  for  one  of  her  great 
publio  prinoirtlfj  i^JfcMPHUy.^li  ^^^'^  ^  miaotvt^  b&ji  x^s^  \;^\Kt- 
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natiye  but  to  oppose  the  proposal,  if  they  were  not  to  lend  their 
sanction  to  a  course  of  foithlessness  and  defection. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  unfeignedly  regret  that  a  Churchy  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Disruption,  and  long  after,  so  explicitly  proclaimed 
her  distinctive  part  to  be  to  witness  agamst  Erastianism  on  the  one 
hand  and  Voluntaryism  on  the  other,  shoidd  have  declared  her  readi- 
ness so  ingloriously  to  drop  one  half  of  her  testimony.  To  us  it  was 
a  most  painful  thing  to  find  Dr.  Candlish  not  only  admitting  the 
existence  of  Voluntaryism  in  the  minds  of  a  laige  part  of  the  yoimger 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  but  weakly  appealing  to  it,  and  holding 
it  up,  as  it  were  in  terrorem,  to  silence  men  who  once  fought  by  his 
side  in  the  noble  battle  he  did  fight  for  Scriptural  Establishments  of 
religion.  We  have  all  along,  as  Hugh  Miller  did,  deprecated  the 
result  of  the  Free  Church  mooring  itself  over  the  Disruption ;  but 
unspeakably  rather  woidd  we  see  her  fast  anchored  over  the  Disrup- 
tion to  perpetuity,  than  drifting  on  this  union  current  into  the  wide 
and  treacherous  sea  of  open  questiona 

BSTABUSHBD  CHUROH  ASSEMBLY. 

Some  imagined,  when  the  Free  Church  swarmed  off  in  1843,  that 
the  residuary  inmates  of  the  hive  were  too  dronish  and  had  their  wings 
too  heavily  clogged  with  the  honey  of  State  favour  and  State  pay  to 
be  capable  of  much  more  activity.  But  when  we  hear  the  buzs  of 
awakening  life  and  movement  which  has  begun  to  rise  within  the  old 
hive,  we  begin  to  think  that  such  must  have  been  mistaken.  Under 
the  impulse  of  younger  minds  and  somewhat  larger  hearts,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  been  rousing  herself  from  her  lethargy,  and  is 
agitating  for  reforms  which  will  bring  her  so  far  abreast  of  the  Free 
Church,  that  the  leaders  of  the  latter  are  beginning  to  feel  that  they 
can  now  honourably  and  consistently  ask,  not  a  share  in  her  church- 
fellowship  indeed,  but  a  share  in  her  endowments ;  though,  how  they 
can  seek  communion  after  the  one  sort,  and  not  wani  communion 
after  the  other  sort,  is  not  so  clear. 

We  have  stated  before  that  the  present  anti-patronage  movement 
in  the  Established  Church  is  made  on  too  low  grounds.  To  seek  the 
abolition  of  patronage  as  a  grievance  and  a  cause  of  scandal,  and  an 
incubus  on  the  Church's  prosperity  and  progress,  and  not  because  it 
is  anti-Scriptural  and  a  violation  of  the  Divinely  given  rights  of  the 
Christian  people,  is  not  worthy  ground  for  a  Church  of  Christ  to  take. 
We  may  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  very  ground  taken  by  the 
Non-Intrusion  party  in  the  Church,  when,  in  1842,  they  carried  the 
famous  declaration  in  the  Assembly  that  "patronage  was  a  grievance, 
had  been  attended  with  mudi  Vixyxrj  \a  ^^  ^>3fift  ^1  tni<&  reli^on  in 
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this  Church  and  kingdom,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  Church  is  at  present  involved,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
abohshed.*'  We  quite  admit  that  the  refonning  party  which  now 
leads  the  Established  Church  are  moving  for  the  abolition  of  patronage 
on  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  the  Non-Intrusionists  moved  for  it 
in  1842 ;  but  while  that  may  and  ought  to  be  a  reason  for  the  Free 
Church  looking  kindly  on  the  present  movement  and  its  promoters,  it 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  condemn  the  ground  taken  in  both 
cases  as  unwarrantably  low.  StiU  as  a  movement  for  what  is  right 
and  good  in  itself,  we  cannot  but  hail  it  with  satisfaction  and  heartily 
wish  it  success.  We  therefore  rejoiced  to  find  Dr.  Pirie's  motion  for 
continued  agitation  for  thp  abolition  of  patronage  carried  by  so  large 
a  majority  as  that  of  241  against  68  who  voted  for  a  motion  advocat- 
ing delay.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  find  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  holders  of  patronage  in  Scotland,  so  promptly  offenng 
his  help  to  the  Church  in  her  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  not  only  by 
his  influence  as  a  legislator  and  member  of  Government,  but,  as  he  not 
obscurely  intimates,  by  surrendering  his  large  legal  rights  as  patron 
freely  and  at  once.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  generous  an  example 
will  find  a  host  of  imitators. 

But  suppose  that  patronage  is  abolished,  how  is  it  proposed  that 
the  ministers  of  parish  churches  shall  be  chosen  ?  By  a  committee, 
one-third  of  whom  is  nominated  by  the  elders  and  heritors,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  by  the  communicants  in  the  congregation.  The 
committee,  however,  who  are  thus  nominated  to  choose  the  pastor, 
miist  all  themselves  be  members  in  communion  with  the  Church  ;  so 
that  the  choice,  after  all,  is  made  by  communicants,  not  the  whole  of 
them  indeed,  but  certain  of  their  number  representing  them.  Now, 
to  this  involved  and  cumbrous  apparatus  we  totally  object  as  being 
unscriptural  as  well  as  needless.  Still  we  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  Dr.  Candlish,  the  once  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
Veto  Act,  should  have  raised  so  vehement  an  outcry  against  it  in  the 
Free  Church  Assembly,  as  being  grossly  and  intolerably  Erastian. 
We  admit  the  element  of  Erastianism  in  allowing  heritors,  whether 
members  of  the  Established  Church  or  no,  by  virtue  of  their  mere 
civil  qualification  of  heritorship,  a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  one-third 
of  the  committee  of  communicants  who  are  to  choose  the  pastor. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  whole  of  that  committee  who  choose 
the  pastor  must  be  communicants,  the  element  of  Erastianism  appears 
small  indeed  compared  with  that  tolerated  by  the  Veto  Act,  which 
would  have  allowed  the  patron  by  himself,  no  matter  to  what  Church 
he  belonged,  to  nominate  the  pastor,  provided  only  the  people  had 
the  right  of  vetoing  the  oh<»oe  if  it  did  net  HdbuSj  \Sd«bsu    ks^\^. 
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Gandlish  hiiUBelf  will  admit  that,  if  the  Veto  Act  had  been  allowed 
unchallenged  operation,  he  and  the  other  Non-intmsioniste  woold 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied,  and  the  Free  Church  might  never  have 
been  formed.  Of  course,  we  grant  that  Dr.  Gandlish  and  his  farethrai 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  patronage  under  a  Veto  Act  now,  but 
the  &ct  that  they  have  made  such  progress  since  1842  is  surely  a 
reason  why,  while  faithfully  pointing  out  the  shortoomingB  of  their 
Establishment  friends,  they  should  encourage  them  on  in  the  same 
career  of  progress,  from  the  Christian  wish  and  hope  that  they  also 
may  soon  stand  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  maketh  free. 


©bitttarg  fiatut. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  M*KAY,  KIRKINTILLOCH. 

Thb  Kirkintilloch  sesaion,  which  remained  so  long  unbroken,  has  of  late  met 
with  heavy  losses,  by  reason  of  death,  and  recently  one  of  its  meet  valued 
members  has  been  called  away  to  the  eternal  world.  The  departure  of  office- 
bearers from  the  Church  on  earth  is  by  no  means  unoonmion,  for  here  neither 
teaching  nor  ruling-elders  abide  continually.  Every  congregation  has  to  monm 
the  loss  of  men  who  have  been  renowned  for  their  piety,  who  were  ardent^ 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  distinguished  for  genuine  humiUty  and  child- 
like trust  in  God,  eneigotic  in  every  good  work,  and  most  exemplaiy  in  their 
walk  and  conversation.  The  removal  of  such  men  may  well  be  lamented  by 
the  Church,  and  their  holy  and  consistent  life  held  up  as  an  example  for  others 
to  imitate.  Believing  that  it  is  our  incumbent  duty  to  *'mark  the  perfect 
man,"  we  consider  it  proper  to  record  the  removal  by  death  of  Mr.  John 
M'Kay,  who  was  long  and  honourably  known  in  connection  with  the  Kirkin- 
tilloch congregation. 

Mr.  M*Kay  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  removed  to 
Kirkintilloch  in  the  spring  of  1832,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  request  of 
his  esteemed  employers,  who  wished  him  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  smith 
department  of  the  extensive  foundry  they  had  erected  in  that  town.  At  that 
period  Mr.  M*£lay  belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  and  he  sat  for  a  few 
Sabbaths  under  tiie  ministrations  of  the  parish  minister.  Unimpressed  and 
unediiied  with  what  he  heard,  he  resolved  to  hear  the  other  ministers  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  in  canying  out  this  resolution  he  was  led,  in  the  good 
providence  of  God,  to  worship  in  the  congregation  of  which  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Tannahill  was  pastor.  Having  felt  greatly  delighted  and  refreshed  with  Mr. 
TannahilPs  preaching,  he  resolved  to  make  inquiry  regarding  the  principles 
held  by  the  Burgher  Synod.  Satisfied  that  these  were  in  agreeableness  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  having  carefully  and  prayerfully  perused  the  Testimony 
and  other  documents  connected  with  the  Secession,  he  resolved  to  connect 
himaftlf  with  Mr.  Taunahill's  congregation.  From  that  period  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  never  regretted  having  taken  this  step  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
often  heard  admiring  the  goodness  of  God  in  leading  him  to  join  the  Seceders. 
Very  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  fellowship  of  our  Church,  his  worth  began 
to  be  known  and  his  value  appreciated,  and  he  was  prevailed  on  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  ma&agjement  ol  ^\i^c«f5a.\iL<siuiiX  «Smx^.  ^a.  y^^  \is^  ^^a 
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elected  to  the  office  of  ruling-elder,  and  after  his  ordination  he  zealondy  and 
faithfully  diacharged  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  eldership.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  of  the  sick  and  dying,  and  he  administered  counsel  and  consolation  to 
the  bereaved.  He  gave  practical  evidence  of  his  sympathy  with  the  poor,  both 
by  assisting  them  out  of  his  own  means,  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  others.  He 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  young,  and  displayed  this  by  .teaching  a  class  of 
young  people  on  Sabbath  evenings,  during  the  long  period  of  28  years.  In  this 
unostentatious  way  he  has  done  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.  In  the 
Kirkintilloch  Town  Mission  and  Industrial  School  he  took  the  liveliest  interest. 
He  attached  great  importance  to  fellowship  societies  and  prayer  meetings. 
About  23  years  ago,  when  party  spirit  was  pretty  strong  in  the  congregation,  his 
mind  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  controversy  and  unseemly  strife,  and  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  originating  a  meeting  for  prayer,  where  the  members 
might  unitedly  carry  their  affairs  before  the  Lord,  and  ask  counsel  of  Him ;  and 
he  had  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  such  a  meeting  organised,  but  carried 
on  during  the  remaining  period  of  his  life.  Mr.  M'Eay  was  a  warm-hearted 
friend,  a  judicious  adviser,  a  devout  believer,  "a  lover  of  hospitality,  a  lover 
of  good  men,  sober,  just,  holy,  temperate."  His  last  illness  was  of  short 
duration,  and  up  to  the  last  he  displayed  the  deepest  anxiety  about  the  welfare 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer.  About  two  hours  before 
his  departure,  when  a  brother  elder  with  whom  he  had  taken  sweet  counsel, 
and  in  whose  company  he  had  often  gone  to  the  house  of  God,  asked  if  he  had 
any  particular  request  to  make  to  God  in  prayer,  his  reply  was,  "Ask  that 
grace  may  be  given  me  to  say  from  the  heart,  '  Thy  will  be  done. ' "  Up  to  the 
period  of  dissolution  he  was  calm  and  collected,  his  spirit  passing  away  without 
a  struggle  on  Thursday,  the  27th  January  last. 

Instead  of  moralising  on  the  removal  of  this  godly  man,  or  attempting  to 
describe  the  blank  caused  by  his  death  in  the  family  circle,  session,  or  congre- 
gation, we  shall  append  a  letter  of  condolence  received  by  the  sorrowing  widow 
from  a  father  in  the  ministry,  and  an  extract  from  a  discourse  in  Kevelation 
xiv.  13,  which  was  delivered  by  the  esteemed  pastor  of  the  congregation  on  the 
Sabbath  following  the  interment,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  M'Kay*s  character  is 
finely  depicted,  and  his  worth  properly  estimated  : — 

"  Dear  Friend—  The  departure  of  yoTir  dear  husband  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  ohoroh  triumphant,  is  an  event  which  naturallv  leads  us  to  exclaim,  'Help, 
Lord ;  for  the  gooly  man  ceaseth ;  for  the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  children  of 
men.'  He  is  not  lost,  but  gone  before.  He  has  entered  into  peace,  he  rests  in  his 
bed.  he  walks  in  uprightness.  He  has  heard  the  voice  of  his  Beloved,  saying, '  Come 
up  nither,'  and  he  has  taken  his  flight  to  the  mountains  of  myrrh  and  to  the  hills  of 


>rdinanr 

man,  no  ordinary  Christian,  no  ordinaiy  elder  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
Christian  intelligence,  genuine  piety,  distinguished  devotedness,  and  profound 
humility  and  lowliness  of  spirit.  With  zeal  for  God,  and  truth,  and  duty,  he  united 
charilj  and  kindliness  to  men.  The  ^^races  and  virtues  of  the  Christian  character 
were  nnelv  blended  and  proportioned  m  his  whole  deportment.  He  was  a  polished 
stone  in  the  heavenly  temple.  In  all  the  relations  of  me  he  was  exemplary — a  duti- 
ful husband,  an  affectionate  father,  a  kind  friend,  a  liberal  and  devoted  Church 
member,  an  aotive,  diligent,  judicious,  and  sympathising  elder.  I  considered  him  as 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  Christian  elder  of  a  past  generation,  respectable  and  respected, 
honoured  and  esteemed  both  by  God  and  by  men.  *  Mark  the  perfect,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  With  sympathy  for  yourself,  and 
sons  and  daughters,  in  the  season  of  your  bereavement,  I  am,  yours  most  sinoerelv. 
"  To  Mrs.  John  M*Kay."  ^ 

When  improving  the  sorrowful  event  to  his  people,  the  Rev.  Mx.  Qn\fi&fiDifiii  <^cs^- 
okided  »  V917  impxtmiwe  disooarae,  thiw :~ 
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**  And  now,  ere  drawing  to  a  dose,  we  would  pay  a  brief  tribate  of  respect  to  thi 
memory  of  one  who  has  long  and  faithfully  laboured  in  this  oongregationy  and  wboM 
removiu  by  death  all  of  us,  on  our  own  account,  not  on  his.  hare  cause  to  nmm. 
The  pulpit  is  not,  indeed,  a  place  for  eulogising  man ;  but  we  nave  Scripture  wanaai 
for  drawing  special  attention,  at  particular  times,  to  those  who  have  'laboond 
much  in  the  Lord.'  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  enjoy  communion  with  our  deptrted 
friend  for  any  lengthened  period,  but  this  I  can  say,  with  sJl  sinoeri^,  that  the  more 
I  knew  him  the  more  I  became  attached  to  him.  And  such,  I  doubt  not,  has  been 
the  experieuce  of  all  who  really  knew  him,  for  he  was  possessed  of  a  wBim  haii, 
and  a  kind  and  genial  nature  which  were  ever  manifesting  themselTes  in  active 
efforts  for  the  good  of  those  in  whom  he  felt  interested.  His  heart  aeems  to  hAve 
been  early  and  deeply  imbued  with  the  grace  of  God.  The  nrace  which  was  in  his 
heart  manifested  itself  in  the  course  of  his  daily  life,  as  also  in  his  delight  in  religiooi 
exercises.  In  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God  he  took  peculiar  pleasure,  and  ooft 
unfrequently  have  we  found  him  engaged  in  this  study,  being  aided  in  it  by  the  em- 
oise,  yet  oftentimes  ver^  suggestive,  notes  of  his  favourite  oommentatcn' — Po(4e. 
The  same  desire  for  the  smcere  milk  en  the  Word  was  evidenced  by  the  deep  interest 
he  took  in,  and  the  sweet  enjoyment  he  received  from,  the  fellowship  meeting,  which 
for  many  vears  has  been  held  in  his  house.  Nor  can  we  overlook,  as  fuxnishi&g 
evidence^!  his  growing  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  his  eager  desire  for  closer 
eommunion  with  God,  his  regular  attendance,  unless  when  necessarily  prevented,  as 
our  weekly  con^gational  pnyor  meeting,  the  last  public  means  of  grace  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  on  earth.  Thus  diligent  in  the  use  of  means,  there  was  a  felt 
power  about  his  reli^on.  He  was  enabled  to  '  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  loiowledgB 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.' 

**  In  the  discharge  of  all  relative  duties  he  was  faithful  and  diligent.  On  the 
sacredness  of  home  life  we  do  not  intrude,  further  than  to  say  that  ne  was  a  most 
affectionate  and  loving  husband,  and  such  a  father  as  that  his  children  might  even 
now  rise  up  and  call  Mm  blessed.  In  the  more  public  sphere  of  eoclesiastical  rehi- 
tions,  he  acted  in  an  eminently  faithful  manner.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  he  beome 
a  member  of  this  congregation,  under  the  ministry  of  a  former  mueh-reepMted 
pastor  of  this  flock,  Mr.  Tannahill.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  was  elected  to  the 
of9ice  of  the  eldership,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  he  acted  most 
efiiciently  as  session-clerk.  As  a  member  of  session,  he  was  beloved  by  his  brethren 
in  office,  faithful  in  the  d^harge  of  his  various  duties,  and  very  strict  in  his  views 
regarding  admission  to  (jnurch  fellowship.  He  watched  for  souls  as  one  who  must 
^vo  an  accoimt.  Nor  was  he  unmindful  of  the  temporal  comforts  of  those  who  were 
in  poverty.  Often  and  anxiously  did  he  consider  the  poor  man's  case,  seekiiu^  as  far 
as  was  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  hardness  of  Us  lot.  Nor  did  he  confinehimself 
to  the  labours  devolving  upon  him  in  virtue  of  his  office,  for  as  a  teacher  in  our  Sabbath 
school  he  sought  during  many  years  to  guide  those,  who  had  but  few  xirivil^es  at 
home,  to  a  knowleds^e  of  the  truth.  In  all  schemes  connected  with  the  congregatim 
and  tne  Church  at  large  he  took  the  most  lively  interest,  and  was  ever  willing  to 
contribute  both  of  his  means  and  time  for  the  outcarrying  of  these  schemes.  Thus  he 
laboured  while  he  enjoyed  health  and  vigour,  and  we  may  say  he  so  laboured  unto  the 
end.  Of  him  it  was  literally  true  that  he  died  'in  harness,*  for  he  was  mu<di  engaged 
in  thought  with  the  affairs  of  Zion  even  to  the  day  of  his  death — a  public  spirit  tiiis, 
which  is  very  cheering  to  see  manifested  in  such  circumstances.  On  his  experience 
as  death  drew  near,  we  do  not  dwell.  He  felt  himself  t>o  be  a  sinner,  but  his  comfort 
was  that  he  was  reaoemod  with  the  previous  blood  of  Christ.  On  Christ  he  rested,  as 
^l  his  salvation  and  all  his  desire  ;  and  when  in  the  near  approach  of  death  the  eye 
of  his  faith  caught  a  glimpse  of  'the  King  in  His  beauty,'  he  was  enabled  to  say,  per- 
haps with  a  fumess  of  meaning  hitherto  unfelt,  '  My  Beloved  is  white  and  ruddy, 
the  chief  est  among  ten  thousand.'  Let  us  'mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.'  Thus  was  it  with  him  whom  we  mourn. 
He  was  an  old  man  and  full  of  davs.  He  had  laboured  long  and  faithfully  in  the 
Church  on  earth,  and  having  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  he  has  fallen 
on  sleep.  His  soul  quitted  the  clay  tabernacle  without  a  struggle,  and  his  spirit 
made  perfect  was  ushered  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  to  enjoy  tiie  beatific 
vision.  We  feel  confident  that  our  departed  mend  even  now  experiences  the  truth 
of  that  of  which  wo,  who  are  yet  in  the  bodv,  are  assured  only  by  a  voice  from 
heaven^  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' 
And  now,  what  remains  for  us  to  do,  but  to  thank  God  for  idl  that  graoe  enabled 
His  departed  servant  to  accomplish,  and  to  bow  with  submission  to  Ck>d's  holy  and 
sovereign  will.  The  bereaved  widow  and  family  we  would  commend  to  the  care  of 
his  covenant  God,  who  revcaU  himself  sa  tbe  Husband  of  the  widow,  and  the 
Father  of  the  fatherleia.    The  QongcQ|sB»^\cni^^  ^wi^il  cKsosmssiA  v^  ^^^  ^axA  <iC  th« 
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■ame  ooTeiutiit  Qod.  Let  our  earnest  prayer  and  desire  be  that  His  presence  may 
ever  be  with  us,  that  others  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be  raised  up  to  take 
the  place  of  those  removed,  and  that  the  Divine  injunctions  may  be  pressed  home 
upon  our  oonscienoes  with  grea;ter  force.  '  Be  not  slothfuL  but  followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promises.'  Therefore,  my  beloved 
brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmoveable,  alwayv  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  hotd^ 
forasmach  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  inthe  Lord.*  *' 


(Bccltzuztxc^l  Intdlxqtnct. 


Maivb  Street  CoKOBsaATiON,  Olaboow—Sabbath  School  Tbaohebs*  Absoou- 
TION. — ^The  annual  meeting  of  this  association,  with  the  congregation,  took  place  in 
the  Church  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  9.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Murray,  pastor  of  the 
congregation,  presided.  The  meeting  having  been  opened  with  prayer,  the  Chair- 
man delivered  a  short  address,  after  which  he  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
annual  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  average  number  of  children  (who  are 
all  collected  from  the  mission  dittriot)  in  attendance  during  the  year  had  been  66 — 
37  boys  and  29  girls,  ranging  from  92,  the  largest  number  present  on  any  one  Sab- 
bath, to  29,  the  smallest  number.  The  average  number  of  teachers  was  10.  Among 
other  things  the  report  stated  that  the  weekly  educational  classes,  commenced  last 
year,  were  resumed  during  the  winter  months,  when  there  were  an  average  attend- 
ance of  22  boys  and  17  girls.  Also,  that  1,200  tracts  had  been  distributed  among 
the  scholars  during  the  past  year,  and  that  some  additions  had  been  made  to  the 
library  which  is  kept  in  circulation  among  the  scholars.  It  also  referred  to  the 
social  meeting  of  the  children,  which  was  held  in  January  last,  and  to  the  annual 
examination  for  prixes,  awarded  for  repeating  psalms,  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
questions  from  the  Catechisms.  The  Bev.  Messrs.  Findlay,  Thurso,  and  Gardiner, 
Pollockshaws,  then  delivered  appropriate  and  impressive  addresses,  cotmselling  the 
teachers  to  prosecute  the  good  work  with  diligence,  believing  that  in  due  time  they 
would  reap  if  they  faint  not.  Mr.  Gardiner,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  stated  his 
experience  as  a  teacher  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  referred  to  some  interest- 
ing cases  that  had  come  undeV  his  notice,  illustrative  of  the  good  effects  arising  from 
the  instruction  imparted.  Mr.  A.  G.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  the  school,  and 
Mr.  William  Gibson  having  made  a  few  remarks,  the  chairman  closed  the  meeting 
with  praise,  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction. 

Atb  Congbeoational  Meetino. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ayr  congregation  of 
United  Original  Seceders,  for  congregational  business  and  missionary  purposes,  wa« 
held  in  the  Church,  George  Street,  Wallacetown,  on  Monday  evening,  the  18th  ApriL 
The  Bev.  Mr.  Bobertson  opened  the  meeting  with  praise  and  prayer.  Mr.  David 
Milligan,  the  retiring  chairman,  was  re-elected  for  the  current  year,  and  presided 
over  the  business  part  of  the  proceedings.  After  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved, 
the  Clerk  read  the  financial  statement  for  the  past  year.  The  following  vidimus  of 
the  account  will  show  that  in  this  respect  the  congregation  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition : — 

For  Congregational  Purposes, 

Mutual  Assistance  Fimd, 

Aged  Ministers'  Fund, 

Poor  of  Congregation, 

Fever  Hospital, 

Ayr  Home  Mission, ... 

Total  amount  raised,         £287  15  11} 

After  paying  all  accounts  a  balance  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  £17  4s  7|d. 
As  the  funds  were  evidently  in  a  healthy  state,  the  mK&a^ena  ot^«t^«.  ^qtaS^^tsl  ^V 
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£5  to  be  paid  to  the  miniAter,  and  sondiy  neoeisaiy  repain  to  be  made  on  the  ina^ 
of  the  church.  A  new  Oommittee  of  Management  having  been  ohoaen,  Mr.  HiOi^ 
left  the  chair,  and  Hr.  Uobertion,  who  now  preiided,  introduced  the  Home  Hunoi 
bonneai.  The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Hie  Seereluy 
next  read  the  annual  report  of  miftionary  work,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  miaion- 
ary.  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bobezt- 
■on,  the  report  was  unanimously  adopted.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Reid,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bliller,  **  That  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  members  of  this  congregatian  to 
record  in  their  minutes  the  sorrow  which  they  have  felt  at  the  departure  of  the  Bet. 
George  Roger,  Auchinleok,  who  has  ever  taken  a  warm  and  loving  interest  in  the 
various  schemes  of  this  church.  They  cannot  forget  his  amiable  and  oourteom  dii • 
position,  or  his  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  or  the  faithfulness  of  his  ministrstioiis 
as  a  learned  divine.  They  grieve  for  the  loss  they  themselves  have  sustained,  but 
«Q>eoially  do  they  sympathise  with  his  family  and  congregation  in  being  deprired 
of  one  so  dear.  They  desire  with  them  to  improve  the  sad  dispensation,  and  to 
acquiesce  with  Christian  resignation  in  the  will  of  their  heavenly  Father,  look- 
ing up  with  prayerful  expectation  that  He  would  raise  up  one  to  fill  the  onerous 
position  which  Mr.  Roger  occupied  with  so  much  fidelity  and  discretion.'*  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  and  in  consideration  of  the  long  and  intimate 
connection  of  Mr.  Roger  with  this  congregation,  the  friendly  and  affectionate  inter 
course  which  existed  all  along  between  him  and  our  pastor,  the  lively  interest  he 
always  manifested  in  our  mission,  and  the  very  active  part  he  so  often  took  in  oar 
annual  meetings,  this  meeting  reccnds  its  sense  of  the  great  loss  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  his  death,  by  his  family,  his  flock,  the  religious  body  to  which  we  belong,  and 
the  community  among  whom  he  lived  and  laboured,  and  among  whom  he  always  walked 
and  acted  as  the  diligent  and  faithful  servant  of  God,  the  affectionate  and  dutiful 
father,  and  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  citisen :  And  this  meeting  also  instructs 
the  Secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  this  minute  to  the  bereaved  family  of  Mr.  Roger  ss 
an  expression  of  heartfelt  sympathy  and  condolence.  Mr.  James  Miller  made  a  few 
remarks  on  the  financial  state  of  the  Mission,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
increasing  our  subscriptions.  He  considered  it  very  desirable  to  have  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  subscriptions  in  the  Collectors'  books.  Mr.  'William  Jamiesoo 
enforced  Mr.  Miller's  remarks.  After  singing  a  part  of  the  72d  Psalm,  the  meeting 
was  closed  by  the  Chairman  pronouncing  the  benediction. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  HALL. 

Thb  Hall,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Synod,  was  opened  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday 
the  7th  June,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Murray,  D.D.,  who  delivered  an  able  and 
instructive  introductory  lecture  '*  On  the  Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation." 
Along  with  the  Professor  and  students,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Robertson,  James 
Smellie,  Thomas  Hobart,  William  B.  Gardiner,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Howie,  elder,  were 
present  at  the  opening  services.  Ten  students  are  in  attendance  this  session.  One 
of  them  is  a  student  of  the  third  year,  three  are  of  the  second  year,  three  of  the 
first  year,  and  three  are  hearers— two  of  the  hearers  being  from  other  denominations. 
Mr.  Robertson  closed  with  prayer.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that,  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  large  number  of  students — the  largest  we  have  had  for  some 
years — Congregations  and  friends  will  be  as  liberal  as  they  were  last  year  in  their 
contributions  to  the  Students'  Bursary  Fund.  Contributions  may  be  sent  either  to 
A.  G.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  Synod  Treasurer,  or  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  Car- 
luke, Convener  of  the  Hall  Committee. 
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ADDRESS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN   MINISTRY, 
WITH  SOME  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN 

WHICH  IT  IS  TO  BE  EXERCISED.* 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.   ROBERT  CRAIG,  KIRRIEMUIR. 

( Continued  from  Page  ^i. ) 

In  proceeding  now  to  state  some  characteristics  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  ministry  is  to  be  exercised,  we  would  have  you  to  regard  what  is 
offered  merely  in  the  light  of  an  outline,  w^hich  does  not  pretend  to 
an  exhaustive  completeness,  and  which  you  may  fill  up  and  enlarge 
as  you  see  meet. 

First — The  ministry  is  to  he  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and 
fortitude. 

Self-denial  is  a  quality  which  Christ  requires  in  all  who  would 
attach  themselves  to  His  person  and  interest  in  the  world.  "  If 
any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me."  Now,  if  it  be  the  duty  of  private 
individuals  to  cultivate  this  virtue  in  cleaving  to  the  Redeemer,  much 
more  ought  those  who  aspire  to,  or  are  invested  with,  the  office  of 
guides  and  examples  to  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  cherish  it  in  a  high 
degree  in  the  exercise  of  their  ministry. 

Self-denial,  that  you  may  resist  those  temptations  of  a  worldly  kind 
which  would  seduce  you  from  your  proper  work,  or  that  would  lead 
you  to  withdraw  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  in  connection  with 
a  banner  displayed  for  the  truth  ;  and  fortitude,  that  you  may 
courageously  bear  the  privations  and  trials  which  may  fall  to  your 
lot,  are  graces  you  should  seek  eminently  to  possess.     It  becomes  you 

*  Delivered  to  tlie  Stndenis  attending  the  United  Original  3ei«A»!»A\i  ^ss.^^ 
Augnst  2,  1865. 
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to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who,  with 
respect  to  the  ease,  the  wealth,  and  the  fiune  which  he  could  oth«- 
wise  have  had,  said — *^  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  ion 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord :  for 
whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
dung."  And  what  is  his  language  in  regard  to  the  positive  hardship 
and  suffering  that  he  saw  before  him  1  Is  it  not  this  t — "  None  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  deeu:  unto  myself,  so 
that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministiy  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
If  we  look  back  to  the  past  history  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cause  of  truth  against  error,  and  of  holiness  as  opposed  to 
sin,  has  been  maintained  by  men  who  were  in  a  high  degree  charac- 
terised by  self-denial  and  fortitude — men  who,  like  Moses,  *^  esteemed 
the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  all  the  treasures  of  Egypt" 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  history  of  our  own  country  must  be 
aware  that  the  precious  heritage  of  truth — for  the  maintenance  of  which 
we  are  associated — has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  those  who  were  noted 
for  self-denial  and  holy  courage,  many  of  whom  "  loved  not  their  Ht^ 
unto  the  death."  That  they  cotdd  have  appreciated  the  comforts  and 
honours  of  this  life  we  may  well  believe,  for  they  were  "  men  of  like 
passions  "  with  ourselves  ;  but  being  animated  by  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  by  an  unswerving  regard  to  every  letter  of  His  name  and  eveiy 
iota  of  His  truth,  they  were  enabled  to  prefer  the  interests  of  the 
Redeemer  to  their  own,  and  to  brave  with  more  than  Roman  courage 
the  evils  to  which  their  adherence  to  the  public  cause  of  truth  and 
righteousness  exposed  them.  By  these  graces  many  in  the  Secession 
Body  also  have  been  distinguished  in  times  past ;  and  if  the  blood- 
consecrated,  time-honoured  banner,  which  they  unfurled  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  is  yet  to  flaimt  on  the  breeze — 
if  this  cause  is  to  be  maintained  and  perpetuated,  then  it  is  speciaUy 
need^  that  those  who  arc  and  those  who  aspire  to  be  standard-bearers 
— to  whose  hands  it  is  in  a  principal  measure  entrusted,  and  on  whose 
shoulders  a  great  responsibility  rests — should  be  men  of  self-denial 
and  holy  courage.  That  you  may  possess  their  excellencies  in  some 
goodly  degree,  we  would  exhort  you  to  be  frequently  conversant  with 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  After  an  enumeration  of  the 
troubles  that  had  to  be  endured  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  Paul  says — "  We  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen, 
but  at  the  things  which  are  imseen  ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  unseen  are  eternal." 

Secondly — The  ministry  is  to  he  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  humility. 
The  opposite  of  this  grace  is  pride  with  Protean  shape.    There  is 
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perhaps  no  sin  which  insinuates  itself  so  readily  into  the  heart ;  and 
certainly  there  is  none  so  peculiarly  hateful  to  God^  or  against  which 
He  has  recorded  such  severe  denunciations.  Now,  called  as  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  are  to  deal  with  that  Word  in  which  pride  is 
80  thoroughly  reprobated,  and  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  others,  it  becomes 
them  to  be  scrupulously  careful  to  afford  little  room  for  its  develop- 
ment in  themselves.  Should  there  be  a  hankering  only  after  that 
part  of  the  work  of  Christ  which  meets  the  public  gaze,  an  eagerness  4 
for  what — ^to  use  a  modem  phrase — have  come  to  be  designated  "  first- 
class  congregations,"  and  a  disposition  to  look  down  upon  those  whose 
lot  has  been  ordered  to  minister  to  congregations  outwardly  poor  and 
iminfluential ;  should  there  bo  a  shrinking  from  fields  of  labour, 
because  there  are  few  laiurels  to  be  gained — from  posts  of  duty,  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  good  or  sufficiently  great — ^from  spheres 
of  usefulness,  because  the  aspect  thoy  present  is  discouraging,  and  the 
labour  they  demand  is  difficult,  arduous,  and  self-denying  ;  if,  instead 
of  putting  the  question  who  shall  he  most  like  Christ,  we  inquire,  with 
manifest  feverish  anxiety  to  have  the  answer  returned  in  our  favour, 
"  who  shall  be  greatest " — who  shall  stand  highest — it  cannot  be 
difficult  to  detect  the  root  whence  this  itching  after  honour  and  fame 
has  sprung,  and  it  may  be  feared  that  God  will  cause  His  frown  to 
come  upon  us.  Let  humility  then,  as  a  robe,  envelope  your  entire 
man.  "  Be  ye  clothed  with  humility,  for  God  resisteth  the  pi*oud, 
but  He  giveth  grace  to  the  hiunblc." 

Oh  !  how  numberless  are  the  motives  with  which  we  are  furnished 
for  cultivating  the  grace  of  humility.  What  are  we?  Poor,  weak, 
empty,  earthen  vessels,  having  nothing  but  what  we  have  received, 
and  should  we  be  proud  1  Has  God  been  pleased  to  call  us  from  a 
lowly  station  in  life — as  He  called  David  from  following  the  sheep — 
that  He  might  make  us  the  ambassadors  of  His  grace ;  and  should 
we  be  proud  ?  Do  wo  share  in  common  with  our  fellow-creat\u"cs  in 
the  guilt  and  depravity  in  which  the  hirnian  race  is  involved,  and  yet, 
while  there  is  much  remaining  imperfection  and  sin  about  us,  are  wo 
invited  to  stand  before  the  Lord  and  minister  in  His  name  ?  Surely, 
then,  we  ought  not  to  be  proud  and  haughty.  Ought  not  this  consi- 
deration to  produce  in  us  feelings  akin  to  those  of  the  prophet  when  he 
exclaimed — "  Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
ini clean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips." 
Did  we  properly  realise  the  infinite  greatness  of  the  Master,  there 
would  be  in  us  something  of  the  same  self-debasing,  Christ-exalting 
s[)irit  of  the  Baptist  when  He  said — "  There  comoth  One  after  me, 
the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  unworthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose." 
And  what  is  the  language  of  Paul )    "  Unto  me  who  am  leoi^  ti\s^s^ 
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the  least  of  all  saints  is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  snong 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.''  But  above  aU  htUDan 
examples  of  lowliness  of  mind,  we  have  that  of  Christ  Himaell 
"  Learn  of  me,"  he  says,  "  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart"  At 
the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher  it  becomes  all,  and  especi&llj  those  irito 
are  or  aspire  to  be  His  public  servants,  to  sit  Imbibing  His  humUe 
spirit,  all  the  vain  considerations  of  self-importance  shall  be  dispdled, 
and  we  shall  be  unable  to  glory  in  His  presence. 

Thirdly — The  miniitry  is  to  he  exercised  in  the  spirit  qf  fidelity. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  stewards,  "  and  it  is  requhned  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful"  Epaphras  is  kindly  spoken  of  by  Paul 
as  '^  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ."  Ministerial  fidelity  has  two  objects 
in  regard  to  which  it  is  to  be  exercised — viz.,  the  tnUh  cf  God  and  the 
sohIs  of  men.  Fidelity  to  the  truth  will  lead  to  its  maintenance  in 
every  particular,  whatever  the  sacrifice  which  it  may  cost  A  Gospd 
is  given  us  to  preach,  not  a  Gospel  to  make.  It  must  not,  therefore, 
be  pared  away  in  acconmiodation  to  the  corrupt  likings  of  men,  nor 
altered  in  a  single  jot  in  order  to  please  the  imrenewed  taste.  The 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  must  be  held  fast  and  held  forth  by  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Word  as  they  tender  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer  and  their 
own  comfort  and  happiness  when  they  come  to  give  in  their  account 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  such  fidelity  must  characterise  the  whole 
period  of  ministerial  life.  Should  we  resile  fix)m  ascertained  truths, 
because  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  maintenance  of  them  may 
expose  us,  how  confused  must  we  feel  when  called  to  assign  a  justi- 
fiable reason  for  doing  so  at  the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  on  the  contrary, 
if,  through  the  aid  of  Divine  grace,  we  are  enabled  to  hold  on  unto 
the  end,  how  encouraging  to  hear  the  language  of  approbation  and 
welcome  from  the  Saviour's  lips.  From  the  golden  cloud  and  firom 
His  majestic  throne  He  will  address  every  one  who  preserves  his 
allegiance  and  continues  stedfast  unto  the  end — 

"  Servant  of  God,  weU  done — ^weU  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  singly  hast  maintained 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth  ;  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  anna ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
World-wide  reproach — far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence,  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  stand  approved  in  the  sight  of  God, 
Though  men  adjudged  thee  perverse." — PoUok. 

The  honour  which  this  utterance  will  confer  will  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  dishonour  cast  upon  us  for  Christ's  sake  in  the  world ; 
and  the  felicity  on  which  such  shall  enter  as  are  then  addressed  after 
thJs  manner,  will  infimteVy  vodi  ^\ATt^si2\^  cjc(vrcL\j^T\A3taai<;^  thA  &«  and 
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short-lived  hardships  to  which  they  were  subjected  on  account  of 
adherence  to  the  truth  in  time. 

But  ministerial  faithfulness  has  respect  also  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  demands  that  we  deal  honestly  with  them  in  warning  them  of 
their  guilt  and  danger.  '*  Son  of  man/'  said  the  Lord  to  Ezekiel,  ''  I 
have  set  thee  a  watchman  to  the  house  of  Israel :  therefore  thou  shalt 
hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn  them  from  me.  When  I  say 
unto  the  wicked  man,  O  wicked  man.  Thou  shalt  surely  die,  if  thou 
dost  not  speak  to  warn  the  wicked  frt)m  his  way ;  that  wicked  man 
shall  die  in  his  iniquity ;  but  his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand." 
Now,  among  the  various  things  which  this  chaige  implies,  plainness 
of  speech  cannot  be  considered  as  doubtful  "  If  the  trumpet  give 
an  uncertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  for  the  battle."  And 
surely,  when  called  to  treat  with  men  on  matters  of  eternal  moment^ 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  instructions  we  offer  be  such  as 
admit  of  no  dubiety.  The  watchman  was  not  confined  to  one  note, 
though  under  the  necessity  of  giving  a  definite  sound ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  ministers  of  the  Word  may,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  their  office,  employ  aU  the  power  of  reasoning,  pathos,  and  eloquence 
of  which  they  are  capable ;  but  one  thing  they  must  not  omit  to  do> 
and  that  is  to  give  due  warning,  and  to  make  that  warning  so  plain 
that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

We  may  readily  grant  that  this  is  a  painful  part  of  ministerial  duty, 
and  that  there  are  many  considerations  which  would  tempt  us  to 
soften  down  the  intimations  of  coming  woe.  On  no  account,  however, 
must  these  be  yielded  to.  But  while  we  may  not  intentionally  give 
a  milder  description  than  the  Word  warrants  when  constrained  to 
speak  of  the  matter,  yet,  if  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  the  subject 
— if  we  are  more  concerned  about  the  graces  of  style  and  the  orna- 
ments of  learning  than  to  be  plainly  understood — if  the  truth  be  hid 
amid  the  superabundance  of  the  drapery  in  which  it  is  displayed, 
however  the  natural  taste  of  otu*  hearers  be  gratified — still  if  we  use 
no  pains  to  inform  their  judgments,  affect  their  hearts,  and  impress 
their  consciences,  what  can  be  expected  but  that  they  shall  perish  in 
their  iniquity,  and  that  their  blood  will  be  required  at  our  hands.  It 
will  be  small  comfort  to  us  on  a  death-bed,  and  in  view  of  giving  an 
accoimt  of  our  stewardship,  that  we  have  never  violated  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  if  we  have  failed  to  employ  such  means  as  might,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  convince  men  of  guilt  and  misery,  show  them  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  bring  them  to  the  Saviour — if  sin  and  Satan 
have  been  permitted  to  carry  on  their  operations  without  molestation, 
and  the  weapons  of  our  spiritual  warfare  have  never  been  brQu^ht  tA 
bear  on  the  strong^iQldA  of  evil  in  the  befttt. 
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Fourthly — The  ministry  is  to  he  exercised  in  the  spirit  of  great 
tenderness. 

While  it  may  be  quite  legitimate  to  ask  regarding  any  composiUon 
designed  for  pulpit  use,  Is  it  sound,  faithful,  and  pointed  1  we  must 
not  forget  to  inquire  also  whether  it  be  expressed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
evince  that  we  are  animated  by  a  tender  affection  for  those  to  whom 
we  minister  ?  While  we  are  to  speak  the  truth  only,  we  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  speak  it  in  love.  While 
we  must  on  no  account  palliate  or  extenuate  sin — while  it  must  ever 
be  the  object  of  our  aversion  and  condemnation — ^and  while  there  may 
be  occasions  when  the  lightning  glance  of  indignation  may  flash  from 
our  eye,  and  its  frown  settle  momentarily  upon  our  countenance,  yet 
towards  the  sinner  himself  we  must  try  to  cherish  bowels  of  kindness, 
and  seek  to  produce  the  impression  in  his  mind  that,  although  we 
can  have  no  sympathy  with  his  sin,  we  have  a  deep  and  heartfelt 
comnfiseration  for  himself. 

It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  avoid  that  style  of  pulpit  ministra- 
tion which,  notwithstanding  its  soundness,  plainness,  and  faithfulness, 
is  fitted  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  speaker  would  have  a 
pleasure  in  actually  inflicting  on  the  persons  of  sinners  the  judgments 
which  he  denounces  against  their  sins.  Such  exhibitions  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite  prejudice  against  the  truth  ;  now  the  opposition  of  the 
natural  heart  to  the  Gospel  is  strong  enough  without  our  doing  ought 
even  unintentionally  to  make  it  stronger.  We  should  rather  seek  lo 
disarm  it,  not  indeed  by  toning  down  the  truth  itself,  but  by  tlie 
affectionate  and  kindly  manner  in  which  we  endeavour  to  present  it. 

If  we  would  succeed  in  this,  we  must  cherish  high  views  of  the 
value  of  the  soul  and  heart-affecting  convictions  of  the  danger  to 
which  ungodly  men  are  exposed.  It  was  because  he  was  animated  by 
such  views  that  Paul  could  say — "  Many  walk  of  whom  I  have  told 
you  often,  and  now  teU  you,  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies 
of  the  cross  of  Christ ; "  and  was  it  not  from  the  same  cause  that 
Jesus  Himself  wept  over  guilty  and  devoted  Jerusalem.  In  the  true 
imitator  of  the  Lord  and  His  inspired  Apostles,  there  will  be  no  frigid 
apathy,  no  listless  indifference  ;  but  whether  the  immediate  object  of 
his  ministry  be  the  conversion  of  sinners  or  the  edification  of  saints, 
he  will  speak  from  a  fulness  of  heart  melting  with  compassion  and 
glowing  with  love.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Gospel  is  a  message 
from  the  God  of  love,  and  that  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  act  most  in 
accordance  with  the  compassionate  nature  of  the  Great  Master  when 
the  law  of  love  is  written  on  their  heart  and  the  language  of  kindness 
flows  from  their  tongue,  bo  it  youra  to  copy  the  approved  example  of 
him  who  has  said — ^"  N^e  ^ere  ^eiv\\a  \i»isyc^  ^ws.^  «^^\i  v^  ^  w 
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cherisheth  her  children ;  so  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we 
were  willing  to  impart  unto  you  not  the  Gospel  of  God  only,  but  also 
our  own  souls,  because  ye  we^e  dear  unto  us." 

In  drawing  to  a  close,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  of  that 
intense  earnestness  which  should  characterise  the  ministry.  Holy  fer- 
vour shoidd  be  a  feature  in  the  character  of  every  Christian,  and  much 
more  in  every  Christian  minister.  Are  men  in  earnest  in  other  call- 
ings, and  shall  those  who  engage  in  the  noblest  avocation  seem  to  be 
slack  1  To  use  the  language  of  Baxter — "  Stir  up  yourselves  to  the 
great  work  of  God  when  you  are  upon  it,  and  see  that  you  do  it  with 
all  your  might.  Though  I  move  you  not  to  a  constant  loudness,  for 
that  will  make  your  fervency  contemptible,  yet  see  that  you  have  a 
constant  seriousness" — %.e,  earnestness — "and  when  the  matter  re- 
quireth  it,  then  lift  up  yom:  voice  and  spare  not  yom:  spirits,  and 
speak  to  them  as  men  that  must  be  awakened  either  here  or  in  helL 

.  .  .  Oh,  speak  not  one  cold,  careless  word  about  so  great  a 
business  as  heaven  or  hell.  Whatever  you  do,  let  the  people  see  that 
you  are  in  good  earnest." 

Let  us  remind  you  further  of  that  seriousness  which  should  ever  be 
exemplified.  If  you  would  attain  to  this  in  any  good  degree,  you 
must  try  to  live  above  the  world,  and  maintain  a  close  and  constant 
walk  with  God.  Yes,  we  repeat  it :  the  soul  and  the  secret  of  Scrip- 
tural seriousness  is  fellowship  with  God.  And  if  this  be  habitually 
cherished,  it  will  manifest  itself  as  if  you  were  unto  the  "  manner  . 
bom."    To  employ  the  language  of  the  Christian  bard — 

"  When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skiea 
Has  filled  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise. 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
Tis  e*en  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings. 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied." 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  warn  you  against  levity.     This  is 

eminently  unseemly  in  the  ministry  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  in 

the  pulpit.     There 

"  He  that  negotiates  between  Qod  and  man, 
As  God's  ambassador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware  ' 

Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin  where  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest  where  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales 
When  sent  with  Qod's  commission  to  the  heart. 
So  did  not  Paul" 

No ;  all  the  extraordinary  ministers  of  the  Word  who  bore  a  Dlvlxv^ 
commiimm,  mibae  bflfim  or  8ixu)d  the  oomiog  oi  C\msX>>l<^  >(^£^\.  'Oc^'^ 
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Word  of  the  Lord  was  a  "  burden."  They  knew  that  God  was  seriooB 
both  in  the  promises  He  made  and  in  the  threatenings  He  denomiced ; 
that  in  ministering  the  Word  they  were  engaged  with  serious  things ; 
and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  utterly  incongruous  in  them  to  cherish 
anything  but  serious  feelings,  or  utter  ought  but  serious  sentiments, 
when  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Wo  might  further  have  reminded  you  of  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
Word  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  various  classes  of  men,  and  the  differ, 
ent  aspects  of  Divine  Providence  ;  as  also  of  the  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God  that  should  animate  all  who  speak  in  the  Divine  name — but,  with 
merely  mentioning  these  points,  we  forbear.  In  conclusion,  our 
heart's  desire  for  each  of  you  is  that  he  may  know  the  power  of  the 
Gos^K)!  in  his  own  soul ;  be  richly  qualified  for  making  it  known  to 
others  ;  that  he  may  be  eminently  successful  in  gathering  in  souls  to 
the  blessed  Shiloh ;  and  ultimately  receive  a  great  and  gracious 
reward  from  the  hands  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ 


LEGALISM. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  exercise  of  &ith  is  the  spirit  of 
legalism  which  is  natural  to  fallen  man.  It  looks  at  God  only  through 
the  law.  When  the  soul,  feeling  its  guilt,  dreads  the  punishment 
which  the  law  threatens,  then  the  legal  spirit  cries,  "  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  1 "  And  when  the  consideration  is  how  heaven  is  to  be 
attained,  the  same  spirit  asks,  ^*  Wh&t  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal 
life  1 " 

This  legality  in  the  heart  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  self- 
conceit.  It  does  not  know  God,  and  therefore  it  distrusts  Him.  It 
has  never  realised  its  own  utter  inability  to  accomplish  anything 
absolutely  good,  and  therefore  it  fancies  it  can  work  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  divine  law. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  revelation  which  Jehovah  has  made  of 
Himself?  How  does  He  draw  near  the  sinner,  so  as  to  beget  confi- 
dence towards  God  in  the  self-condemned  soul  ?  A  simple  anecdote 
may  perhaps  assist  some  anxious  heart  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  sUite  of  the  case  : — 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  a  pious  young  clergyman  of  Hamburg  felt 
his  bosom  yearning  with  desire  to  rescue  from  ruin  some  of  the  wUd 
young  blackguards  of  that  city.  Ho  and  a  few  like-minded  friends 
waited  upon  God  in  prayer  continually  till  He  sent  the  means  to  open  a 
little  lieformatory.  Thither  Wichcni,  the  young  minister,  removed  hill^ 
mother,  and  took  up  Yiowae  ^\V>\  «l  (ioiftw  qI  tqivj^^  V«' 
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bom  and  bred  in  crime.  ''  He  shut  himself  up  with  them,"  says  the 
Kev.  W.  F.  Stevenson,  "  in  the  hope  of  winning  hold  upon  their  wild 
natures.  They  were  mostly  hopeless  incoirigibles,  given  up  by  every- 
body who  had  tried  a  hand  upon  them.  What  will  he  do  with  these 
vicious,  hardened  beings  ?  How  shall  they  be  won  from  the  old  ways, 
and  become  gentle,  teachable,  sober,  busy,  honest  ?  Only  by  loving 
them.  One  special  difficulty  was  their  distrust.  When  Wichem 
kindly  reached  out  his  hand  to  welcome  a  lad  one  day,  he  drew  his 
quickly  back  lest  he  should  be  struck.  Kindness  seemed  to  them 
only  a  cunning  disguise,  under  which  some  mysterious  project  for 
their  hurt  lay  hidden.  They  watched  every  act  with  a  suspicion  that 
was  quickened  by  all  they  had  hitherto  known  of  life.  How  waa  this 
distrust  overcome  1  Wichem  assured  them  of  an  entire  forgiving  and 
forgetting  of  the  past ;  that  there  was  to  be  no  punishment  for  any 
thing  they  had  ever  done ;  and  that  his  mother  waa  to  be  their 
mother,  his  home  then*  home.  They  heard  and  gazed  in  amazement. 
But  as  time  wore  on,  and  they  found  it  was  true,  their  whole  heart 
warmed  to  their  new  life.  Love  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  house ; 
and  the  harshness  of  their  own  experiences  gradually  gave  way  to  it, 
until  the  same  spirit  was  wakened  among  themselves." 

This  earthly  thing  is  a  picture  of  God's  method  of  driving  out  terror 
and  distrust  from  our  natures.  "  Behold,"  said  the  angelic  messenger, 
"  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 
For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which 
is  Christ  the  Lord."  "  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward 
us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  Him.  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins."  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not 
imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them ;  and  hath  committed  imto  us 
the  word  of  reconciliation.  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  hy  iis  :  we  pray  you  in  Christ^ a  steady  he 
ye  reconciled  to  God.  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who 
knew  no  sin ;  that  we  might  bo  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him."     "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Jehovah  is  thus  love  itself;  and  yet  He  is  ever  just,  even  while  the 
justifier  of  the  greatest  simier  that  believes  in  Jesus.  It  is  only  our 
ignorance  of  His  holy  love,  and  of  the  Saviour  freely  offered  in  the 
Gospel  to  whosoever  will,  which  leads  us  to  dread  Him  with  the  terror 
of  the  slave.  In  his  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures^  Mr.  Fleming  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  most  hardened  criminal  that  was  sentenced  to  be 
Lied  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  The  Lord  convinced  him  of  his  sin,  and 
Tevealed  His  Divine  mercy,  aa  ei!iQJ[)a\\;^^mNXv<Ei  ^xvy^Sss^ 
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Redeemer,  that  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold  the  man  could  not  help 
crying  out,  "  Oh,  He  is  a  great  forgiver  I  He  is  a  great  fargustrl^ 
And  then  He  added,  '*  Now  hath  perfect  love  cast  out  fear.  I  know 
Grod  hath  nothing  to  say  against  me,  for  Jesus  Christ  hath  paid  all ; 
and  those  are  free  whom  the  Son  makes  free." 

Do  we  desire  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  happy  confidence  \ 
Let  us  go  often  to  Bethlehem  and  gaze  on  the  Infant  of  days  laid 
in  the  manger ;  to  Gethsemane,  and  contemplate  the  Godman  sweat- 
ing great  drops  of  blood  ;  to  Calvary,  and  stand  in  awe  at  our  Incar- 
nate Creator  dying  that  He  might  atone  for  our  guilt ;  and  surely  ve 
shall  grow  into  the  knowledge  of  the  character  of  our  God  and  Father, 
and  find  His  perfect  love  casting  out  all  our  slavish  fear.  And  yet  we 
shall  grow  in  another  kind  of  fear,  the  fear  of  offending  Him  whoee 
love  makes  our  hearts  bound  with  gladness.  We  shall  hate  and  dread 
sin  with  an  ever-deepening  intensity,  even  when  our  joyous  voices 
swell  the  chorus — "0  Lord,  I  will  praise  thee:  though  thou  wast  angry 
with  me,  thine  anger  is  turned  away,  and  thou  comfortedst  me.  Behold, 
God  is  my  salvation ;  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid :  for  the  Lord 
Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song ;  He  also  is  become  my  salva- 
tion." 

Is  there  one  reader  who  has  not  yet  believed  the  love  that  God 
hath  to  us  %  You  must,  dear  friend,  be  very  unhappy  when  you  think 
of  Him  who  cannot  pass  by  transgression,  and  of  the  day  of  death  and 
judgment.  True  it  is  that  your  sin  must  be  punished  either  in  your- 
self, or  in  another  capable  of  becoming  your  surety  and  substitute. 
"  Without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  God  Himself  hath, 
however,  provided  a  Lamb,  His  only  begotten  Son,  for  a  burnt- 
offering.  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and  the  Lord  had  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all."  "  Through  this  Man  is  preached  imto  you  the  forgiveness 
of  sins :  and  by  Him  all  that  believe  are  justified  from  all  things, 
from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  Receive 
not  then  the  grace  of  God  in  vain.  He  makes  known  to  you  His 
compassionate  love  in  Jesus.  Do  you  believe  it  1  Are  you  willing 
to  accept  God's  free  pardon  1  Do  you  close  with  His  offered  love 
in  Christ  1  Then  you  are  forgiven  all  trespasses.  You  are  accepted 
in  the  Beloved.  "  It  is  God  that  justifieth  :  who  is  he  that  con- 
demneth  \ " 

And  now,  that  we  may  advance  a  step  in  the  consideration  of  our 

subject,  let  us  rehearse  the  experience  of  one  who  became  a  great 

preacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  : — "  I  lay,"  said  Martin  3oof^(. 

"  I  lay  for  years  together  m^otv  l\\e  Ciold  ^o\md,  though  my  bod  il 

near  me ;  I  scourged  mjaeVf  \a[\.  >i!iMi  \^wA  ^^ascL^^^sA  ^^j^M^ 
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with  a  hair  shirt ;  I  hungered,  and  gave  my  bread  to  the  poor ;  I  spent 
every  leisure  moment  in  the  precincts  of  the  Church ;  I  confessed  and 
communicated  every  week."  Boos,  moreover,  gave  himself  an  inunense 
deal  of  trouble  to  lead  what  he  thought  was  a  holy  life,  and  by  every 
one  who  knew  him  he  was  accoimted  a  saint.  The  saint,  however, 
was  miserable,  and  could  not  but  cry  dolefully,  "0  wretched  man 
that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  1 "  Going  to  see  a  pious  old  woman 
on  her  death-bed,  he  said  wistfully,  "  Ah !  you  may  well  die  in  peace !  ** 
"  Why  r*  inquired  she.  "  Because  you  have  lived  such  a  godly  life," 
answered  Boos.  "  What  a  miserable  comforter ! "  said  the  old  woman 
smiling ;  "  if  Christ  had  not  died  for  me,  I  should  have  perished  for 
ever,  with  all  my  good  works  and  piety.  Trusting  in  Him,  I  die  at 
peace."  These  words  gave  new  light  to  his  soul.  God's  way  of  peace, 
through  the  blood  of  His  Son,  was  understood  and  accepted  joyfully. 
Henceforth  the  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength. 

This  story  brings  out  both  the  aspects  of  legalism,  guilty  dread  of 
God,  and  great  efforts  to  work  out  a  righteousness  that  will  secure 
His  favour.  It  toils  that  it  may  merit  love,  and  knows  nothing  of 
free  love,  already  welcomed  and  enjoyed,  as  a  motive  power  in  the 
heart.  It  looks  ever  at  what  it  can  do  for  God,  not  at  what  God  does 
for  us,  and  offers  to  us.  It  clings  to  its  own  worthless  doings  as  a 
covering  in  God's  sight,  and  rejects  the  clothing  of  wrought  gold — the 
perfect  obedience  of  Christ — the  only  wedding  garment  which  is  fit 
to  be  seen  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb.  It  can  render  no 
loving  service,  for  in  its  eyes  God  is  only  a  hard  taskmajster.  Measur- 
ing Him  by  its  own  narrow,  selfish  nature,  it  cannot  comprehend  that 
"  they  are  dearer  to  God  that  seek  something  fh)m  Him,  than  they 
who  strive  to  bring  something  to  Him."  Therefore,  it  forces  itself  to 
yield  a  wretched,  halting,  heartless  service,  with  the  view  of  buying 
blessings  from  heaven,  and  refuses  the  free  gift  of  pardon  and  peace, 
love  and  life,  the  child's  place  and  the  child's  new  nature  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

Paul  describes  the  error  of  this  spirit  of  legality,  and  exhibits  the 
only  true  ground  of  hope,  when  he  says,  "  The  Jews  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteous- 
ness, have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God ; 
for  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
belie veth."  (Romans  x.  3,  4.)  In  other  words,  when  I  take  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  my  Redeemer,  not  only  are  my  sins  then  forgiven  because  of 
His  sufferings,  but  I  am  at  once  and  for  ever  accepted  by  the  Father, 
on  aooount  of  the  perfect  obedience  which  my  Saviour  rendered  on 
earth  to  t||^rf||f||[^&^i  tlw^  I^^  my  Ki^htAo>]A\v«ei^^^x<^N\\^\ 
JiT'ipiilHl^^^l^^HlHiiidilikMIt  \i^  Bxai)  m^  ^^^^^  v^ 
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well  pleased  with  me.  I  require  not  to  serve  that  I  may  win  tiie 
place  of  a  child ;  but  becoming  a  child  at  once  when  I  lay  hold  on 
Christ  as  my  Saviour,  I  delight  in  serving  my  loving  Father.  The 
service  cumbers  not.  It  is  not  a  toil  for  wages  or  mere  reward,  but 
a  daily  thank-offering  from  a  heart  that  knows  and  believes  the 
infinite  love  that  God  hath  to  us. 

The  prodigal's  first  thought  (Luke  xv.)  as  he  ruminated  over  his 
contemplated  return  to  his  father's  house  was,  in  the  spirit  of  legalism, 
to  offer  himself  as  a  '*  hired  servant ;  *'  but  the  gushing  tenderness  of 
his  parent's  love  at  once  buried  all  his  distrust,  and  bound  him  soul 
and  body  to  the  promotion  of  his  father's  pleasure,  by  bonds  siich  as 
no  mere  worker  for  wages  ever  know. 

Even  when  we  have  been  begotten  again  to  a  lively  hope,  the  spirit 
of  legalism  requires  to  be  watched  and  prayed  against,  like  eveiy 
other  lust  of  the  old  man.  If  we  have  been  distinguished  in  any  way 
by  sovereign  grace,  it  will  tiy  to  exalt  us  above  measure,  as  if  we  teere 
8omeiht7i^,  and  had  some  meritorious  claim  on  Crod ;  and  when  such  a 
result  as  self-glorifying  is  apprehended  by  the  Great  Physician,  He 
may  deem  it  necessary  to  permit  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  us. 
A  sinner  saved  by  grace  is  the  highest  style  and  title  of  the  noblest 
of  God's  family  on  earth.  The  farthest  advanced  in  the  Divine  life 
will  be  the  most  ready  to  confess  himself  with  Paul  as  "  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  and  to  rejoice  in  the  faithful  saying  that  it  was  the  lost  whom 
Christ  Jesus  came  to  save. 

When  Dr.  Carey,  the  celebrated  Indian  missionary,  was  supposed 
to  be  dying,  he  was  asked  what  should  be  the  text  of  his  funeral 
sermon.  "Oh,"  said  he  in  reply,  "I  feel  that  such  a  poor  sinful 
creature  as  I  am  is  unworthy  to  have  anything  said  about  him ;  but  if  a 
funeral  sermon  should  be  preached,  let  it  be  from  the  51st  Psalm  and 
the  first  verso,  *  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God,  according  to  Thy  loving 
kindness ;  according  to  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mei*cies  blot  out 
my  transgressions.' "  When  his  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain the  following  instruction  to  his  executors : — "  I  direct  that  my 
funeral  be  as  plain  as  possible,  and  that  the  following  inscription 
and  nothing  more,  be  cut  out  on  my  gravestone  : — 

William  Cabet, 
Bom  Aug.  17, 1761 ;  Died 


*  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm, 
On  Thy  kind  arms  I  fall.' " 

A  labourer  in  God's  vineyard  at  home,  who  had  been  much  blessed 
in  his  work  for  Christ,  once  visited  a  young  lady  who  was  dying  under 
a  slow  but  mortal  disease.  He  spoke  to  her  of  having  hope  of  heaven 
to  comfort  the  heart,  'wVieu  \ftWJYa%  \)civ^  ^oitV^  X^^ssai^'^  «»a.  i* 
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replied,  "  You  may  well  have  hope,  you  who  have  laboured  so  much 
for  Jesus."  Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  her  visitor.  "  Alas !  alas ! "  he 
said,  ''  you  are  much  mistaken.  I  feel  my  nature  so  corrupt  that  I 
would  not  like  any  creature  to  see  within.  Only  to  my  gracious  God 
can  I  unveil  all,  that  He  may  send  me  health  and  cure.  I  cannot 
remember  a  sinless  day,  or  an  imtainted  action.  My  best  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  deeds  have  been  defiled.  But  though  I  had  a 
righteousness  of  my  own  working,  had  I  even  the  righteousness  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  deck  myself  with,  I  would  put  all  off  at  once,  if  I 
might  put  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  It  possesses  infinite  merit, 
as  the  obedience  to  the  death  of  the  Almighty  Lawgiver  to  His  own 
law.  I  count  all  but  dung  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in 
Him,  covered  with  the  robe  of  His  glorious  righteousness.  He  is  the 
Lord  my  Righteousness."  Ere  long  the  young  lady  learned  for  herself 
that  Christ  is  made  of  God  to  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
sanctification,  and  redemption ;  and  she  died  glorying  in  the  Lord. 

It  is,  however,  more  especially  when  Christians  have  been  ensnared 
by  some  besetting  sin  that  the  legal  spirit  awakes  again,  and  prevents 
an  immediate  application  to  the  fountain  opened.  Its  language  then 
is,  "  I  am  such  a  heinous  backslider,  God  cannot  love  or  forgive  me." 
Thus  it  limits  God,  dishonours  the  blood  of  Christ,  and,  if  indulged, 
takes  away  all  power  from  the  soul  to  resist  renewed  temptation.  My 
friend,  if  this  be  your  case,  let  me  entreat  you  to  believe  God  when 
Ho  says,  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous.  If  we  confess  our  sins.  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  foi^ve  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  firom  all  unrighteousness." 
Insult  not  the  Majesty  of  heaven  by  questioning  His  truth.  He 
means  what  He  says.  He  delights  to  multiply  pardons.  Stay  not 
away  then  from  your  God  in  Christ.  He  is  waiting  to  be  gracious  to 
you.  Your  only  ruin  is  away /rom  Him.  Your  only  safety  is  under 
His  shadow.  Cast  yourself  on  Jesus,  and  you  shall  find  complete 
pardon,  entire  acceptance,  and  grace  all-sufficient  to  purify  and  make 
you  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.  All  our  well-springs  of  light, 
life,  and  love  are  in  God,  and  in  Him  alone.  "  Whosoever  toilly  let  him 
take  the  %vater  of  life  freely, ''^ 

A  fair  young  woman,  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  mother,  had  been 
seduced  from  her  poor  but  happy  home.  Her  sohtary  parent,  in  her 
lonely  cottage,  had  no  resource  but  in  prayer.  Some  months  passed 
away.  At  length,  abandoned  by  her  deceiver,  but  hoping  still  in  her 
mother's  love,  the  poor  girl  at  midnight  returned  to  her  old  home. 
Lifting  the  latch  she  found  the  door  unbarred,  and  crept  softly  to  bed 
at  her  mother's  feet.  Awaking  soon,  the  mother  discovered  that  all 
hior  prayers  had  been  answered  in  the  return  of  the  ^mte\i\i^^xA^^c^st« 
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When  asked  how  she  could  sleep  while  her  door  was  unfastened 
within,  she  declared  that  never,  by  day  or  night,  had  it  been  barred 
since  her  daughter  wont  away.  She  had  ever  cherished  the  expecU- 
tion  that  her  child  would  be  restored,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  her  finding  a  barred  door,  come  home  again  when  she  might 

The  door  to  our  Father's  home  and  heart  is  never  barred  against 
the  returning  prodigal.  Nay,  He  has  set  before  us  an  open  door  that 
no  man  can  shut.  The  door  is  Christ,  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  able  to  lay  His  hand  upon  both.  "By  Me,"  says  Christ,  "if 
any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture.  Como 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wOl  give  you 
rest.  Him  that  cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  tnse  cast  out.*'  In  despite 
then  of  all  legal  doubts  and  fears,  and  whatever  be  our  condition,  let 
us  hasten  to  our  Father  in  Jesus.  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  aboimd :  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteousness  imto  eternal  life  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord." 

The  best  corrective  of  legalism  is  to  consider  our  relation  to  God  in 
the  light  which  thus  beams  from  the  mercy  seat ;  its  only  perfect  cure 
comes  from  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  love  which  passeth 
knowledge.  Planted  in  this  rich,  revivifying  soil,  our  fruit  will  assur- 
edly bo  unto  holmcss.  Our  Father  in  heaven  will  be  glorified,  and 
our  own  joy  will  be  full. 


GOD'S  HAND  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN, 
MORE  ESPECIALLY  IN  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GIBRALTAR 

BY  BRITAIN. 

The  operations  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  arrangement  of 
terrestrial  affairs,  though  frequently  a  source  of  bewildering  per- 
plexity, are  always  a  theme  of  profitable  contemplation  to  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  tracing,  reverently  and  devoutly,  the  doings  of  an 
Almighty  Hand.  That  these  providential  dispensations  should 
immeasurably  transcend  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  created  intellect 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Their  intricate  and  perplexingly  involved 
evolutions  are  the  device  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  and  they  are  executed 
by  Infinite  Wisdom  on  a  theatre  as  wide  as  the  universe  and  eternity 
can  make  it  How,  then,  should  created  intellect  grasp  such  a 
stupendous  theme  ?  Our  created  and  necessarily  limited  powers  of 
comprehension,  even  when  exerted  to  their  utmost  stretch,  can  only 
grasp  a  small  portion  of  concurrent  providential  dispensation  at  a 
time.  And  as  we  stay  to  decipher  the  mystic  characters  presented  to 
our  mental  vision,  the  great  roll  \%  ^;raidually  and  unceasingly  unfiiikl-j 
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ing,  and  the. characters  inscribed  upon  it  are  passing  away  beyond 
the  range  of  our  observation,  thus  rendering  a  broad  comprehensive 
perception  of  the  whole  record  altogether  impossible.  God  alone 
sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  comprehends  the  entire  scheme 
of  providence  at  a  glance.  He  surveys  it  perfectly  in  all  the  match- 
less wisdom  of  its  conception,  the  uiyarring  harmony  of  its  operation, 
and  the  unfailing  certainty  of  its  results.  But  as  for  us  "  creatures 
of  yesterday,  who  know  nothing,"  it  is  only  after  some  distinct  evolu- 
tion of  providence  has  run  its  cycle,  that  we  can  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  or  precision  comprehend  the  design  of  God  in  its  arrange- 
ment. The  devout  Cowper,  realising  this  truth,  has  given  expression 
to  it  in  the  following  simple  and  beautiful  lines  : — 

*'  Ood  moves  in  a  mysterioiis  way 

Hia  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  His  footsteps  on  the  ate, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 
Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never-failing  skill ; 
He  treasures  up  His  vast  designs. 

And  works  His  sovereign  wilL" 

But  besides  the  necessarily  limited  powers  of  our  creature  intellect, 
we  are  frequently  incapacitated  for  a  profitable  and  dutiful  apprehen- 
sion of  God's  dealings  in  the  world  by  our  own  culpable  indolence  and 
apathy.  We  are  so  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  mere 
mediate  and  secondary  causes,  that  wo  forget  in  a  sinful  degree,  and 
sometimes  altogether,  that  "  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  In  the  changes  and  revolutions  of  time  we  look  too  much 
to  the  mere  instruments  which  the  Great  Disposer  employs  in  working 
out  His  designs — to  this  emperor  or  that  king  or  queen,  to  this 
statesman  or  that  philosopher  or  philanthropist.  But  to  read  history 
aright — ^that  is,  profitably  and  intelligently — we  must  endeavour  to 
discover  the  purpose  of  God  as  indicated  by  the  events  recorded  by 
the  historian.  Undoubtedly  these  are  working  out  some  great  pro- 
blem worthy  of  the  Almighty  to  demonstrate,  and  surely  worthy  of 
our  earnest  attention.  In  thus  studying  the  operations  of  Providence, 
we  shall  have  our  faith  strengthened,  our  hopes  animated,  and  our 
spirits  cheered  and  comforted,  when  otherwise  we  might  be  over- 
whelmed with  darkness  and  doubt,  perhaps  with  dismay.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  see  the  hand  of  God  guiding  and  controlling  all 
events,  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  good  out  of  apparent  evil,  and 
making  the  very  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  It  is  indeed  both 
pleasant  and  profitable  thus  to  follow  the  hand  of  God,  with  awe  and 
reverence,  as  He  gradually  and  majestically  unrolls  that  pregnant 
soroIL  whiQh  diiolMMjte  totinioi  of  our  race.    And  as  we  decl\ih.et 
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now  a  word,  then  a  sentence,  and  by-and-bye  a  chapter  of  provideotial 
Scripture,  let  us  with  uplifted  hearts  give  glory  to  the  God  of 
heaven. 

These  reflections  have  been  elicited  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
past  history  of  Spain,  particularly  that  which  relates  to  the  conquest 
of  Gibraltar  by  the  British,  in  the  light  projected  upon  it  by  recent 
events.     And  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting' or  unprofitable  to  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
recital  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  this  part  of  European  territory. 
Spain  is  a  land  invested  with  peculiar  interest.     Its  history  as  it  is 
being  exhumed  from  the  grave  of  centuries  of  comparative  oblivion 
excites  our  interest  in  no  ordinary  degree.     Its  very  degradation  and 
misery  appeal  to  our  sympathy  as  Christians^  especially  when  we 
contrast  its  present  condition  with  its  former  proud  and  powerful 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.     It  has  special  interest  to 
the  Bible  student.     We  know  its  spiritual  destitution  appealed  power- 
fully to  the  compassion  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  it  may 
still  do  to  ours.     Further,  there  seems  good  reason  for  concluding  that 
the  Tarshish  of  Scripture  was  situated  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  prch 
bably  in  Andalusia,  the  centre  of  the  present  religious  reformation  in 
that  land.     Wore  this  the  time  and  place,  we  should  be  glad  to  present 
the  grounds  upon  which  this  hypothesis  rests.     This  would  lead  us, 
however,  too  far  from  our  present  object.     But  viewed  in  this  light, 
how  greatly  is  the  Christian's  interest  in  that  land  increased,  and  his 
desire   intensified  that   the   unfulfilled  prediction   may  be  speedily 
accomplished  that  the  "  Kings  of  Tarshish  "  shall  yet  bring  gifts  and 
presents  to  the  enthroned  Iledcemer.     Such  a  consideration  as  this 
gives  a  significance  to  the  present  amazing  changes  occurring  bdbre 
our  eyes  in  Spain,  that  may  well  cheer  the  hearts  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
as  it  undoubtedly  gilds  the  future  with  the  radiance  of  a  heavenly 
hope.     It  seems  to  furnish  a  key  to  the  mysterious  operations  of  God's 
providence,  which  are  thus  made  to  appear  as  the  initial  steps  pre- 
paratory to  the  full  accomplishment  of  His  own  promise  of  giving 
Tarshish  to  Christ.     Spain,  after  being  wrested  from  the  possession  of 
its  original  Celtic  inhabitants,  passed  successively  through  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths.     In 
the  year  710  Count  Julian,  Governor  of  Mauritania,  a  Spanish  pro- 
vince in  Africa,  in  revenge  for  an  indignity  done  to  his  family,  first 
admitted  the  Moors  into  his  own  fortress,  and  then  accompanied  them 
across  the  Straits,  and  landed  with  them  on 
The  Moorish  officer  by  whom  this  conquest  wi 
Taric,  from  whom  the  rock  reciw^^  \}tkft  waxsi^ 
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Arabic,  the  Mount  of  Taric — now  somewhat  corrupted  into  Gibraltar. 
From  this  strong  and  commanding  position  the  Moors  urged  forward 
their  conquests  first  in  the  adjacent  districts,  and  then  in  those  more 
remote,  until  in  a  comparatively  short  time  almost  the  whole  peninsula 
was  subject  to  their  power.  Still  Christianity  was  tolerated.  Amid 
the  feuds  and  wars  waged  between  the  rival  governors  and  petty  kings 
of  the  different  Spanish*  provinces,  the  Christians  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able amount  of  toleration  and  liberty.  Gradually  the  Christians  rose 
to  power  and  influence,  until  ultimately  several  of  the  provinces  were 
ruled  by  Christian  kings.  Though  these  kings  were  Popish,  yet  they 
were  not  then  the  abject  slaves  of  the  Pope  which  their  successors 
afterward  became.  Thus  matters  proceeded  until  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV  to  the  throne  of  Castile  in  1450.  This  monarch  signalised 
his  accession  to  power  by  attacking  Granada,  the  great  stronghold  of 
the  Moors  in  Spain.  As  a  preliminary  to  this  he  recovered  the  for- 
tress of  Gibraltar ;  and  thence,  like  Taric  seven  centuries  before  him, 
he  pushed  his  conquests  so  successfully  that  the  Moorish  King  of 
Granada,  Mahomet  X,  became  a  vassal  of  Castile.  Gibraltar  then 
became  an  integral  part  of  Spain,  and  continued  so  for  two  centuries 
and  a-half. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  perception  of  the  hand  of  that  God  who 
is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working,  as  well  as  to  enable 
us  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
trust  thus  confided  to  Spain,  in  having  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean 
placed  under  her  care,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
position  and  prospects  of  Spain  at  this  period.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  at  this  time  Spain  was  the  most  prosperous,  and  on  many 
accojiints  the  most  promising  and  hopeful,  nation  in  the  world.  This 
will  appear  evident,  whether  we  consider  her  unrivalled  naval  and 
military  prowess  or  her  extensive  possessions.  It  was  not  without 
reason  that  she  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  threatening  to  become 
the  centre  of  an  universal  empire.  Her  influence  was  paramount  in 
Europe.  Partly  by  discovery  and  partly  by  conquest,  sometimes  by 
matrimonial  alliances,  her  possessions  were  rapidly  extending  far  and 
near.  In  one  way  or  other  France,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  Italy, 
(fee,  all  seemed  as  if  in  danger  of  being  absorbed  by  Spain.  Nor  was 
our  own  land  altogether  exempt  from  the  likelihood  of  the  same  fate. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  Portugal.  Nothing  seemed  more 
probable  than  that  Portugal,  either  by  intermarriage  or  conquest,  would 
be  drawn  into  this  all  devouring  vortex  of  Spanish  empire.  And  what 
enormous  increase  of  power  and  territory  would  thus  have  accrued 
The  Portuguese  had  long  carried  on  a  most  lucrative 
,the  precious  metals  with  the  coast  of  Gumi^ou    TVv<^\t  ^^- 
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coveries  extended  all  round  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Hindostan.  Indeed  the 
whole  of  the  East  Indies,  being  heathen,  were  supposed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Pope  as  the  great  spiritual  fitther,  and  were  by  him 
bestowed  upon  the  Portuguese.  Yet  all  this  immense  territory  and 
wealth  seemed  to  be  almost  within  the  grasp  of  Spain,  and  might  at 
any  moment  in  reality  become  hers. 

Besides  this,  either  by  discovery  or  conquest,  she  was  adding  to  or 
extending  her  possessions  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  century  of  which  we  are  treating  that  Christopher 
Columbus,  under  the  auspices  of  Spain,  made  his  great  discovery  when 
he  landed  on  the  hitherto  unknown  shores  of  the  western  world, 
which  offered  to  Spain  incalculable  stores  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
immense  territory.  Indeed  her  power  was  such  as  to  enable  her  to 
make  her  own  terms  with  any  nation  in  the  world,  while  her  prospects 
for  the  future  were  of  the  brightest  description.  And  when  about  a 
century  later  she  launched  the  terrible  Armada,  with  which  she  pur- 
posed laying  Britain  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Rome,  she  sent  a  thrill  of 
dismay  through  the  hearts  of  our  forefathers  that  drove  them  to  their 
knees  at  the  throne  of  the  Highest 

Nor  was  God  unmindful  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  Spain  at  this 
time.  On  the  contrary,  He  was  now,  and  had  been  for  centuries, 
visiting  her  and  dealing  very  bountifully  with  her  in  this  respect  like- 
wise. Long  centuries  before  tihis  period  of  her  history  He  had  sent 
the  Gospel  within  her  borders.  The  Vaudois  and  Waldenses  had  long 
been  employed  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  in  carrying  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  into  the  Peninsula.  And  so  far  from  their  efforts 
being  unavailing,  they  were  attended  with  a  very  large  measure  of 
success.  The  doctrines  of  God's  Word  which  they  taught  seemed  to 
find  a  gonial  soil  in  Spain.  Great  multitudes,  and  many  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society,  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrines.  Indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  both  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  truth  as  if  these 
doctrines  were  about  to  be  embraced  by  the  whole  nation. 

Such,  in  brief  terms,  was  the  material  and  spiritual  condition  and 
prospects  of  Spain  when  the  God  of  Providence  placed  under  her 
care  the  vastly  important  stronghold  of  Gibraltar.  And  surveying 
the  nations  of  Europe  at  the  time  and  comparing  them  with  Spain, 
we  may  well  ask,  where  could  that  important  trust  have  been  reposed 
with  more,  nay  with  as  much  propriety.  When  we  consider  the 
amount  of  interest  wliich  Spain  as  a  nation  had  in  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar,  commanding  as  it  did  the  whole  of  her  extensive  Mediter- 
ranean  seaboard,  the  power  with  which  the  God  of  Pro) 
invested  her  for  enabUng  Yiet  \^  >ift«^  \V>,  ^sA  \3tkB  TSkSMr' 
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had  so  long  employed  for  rendering  her  worthy  of  so  important  a 
trust,  and  enlightening  her  as  to  her  duty  to  Him  and  to  the  world, 
we  are  constrained  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  this 
arrangement  of  His  Providence.  God  thus,  as  it  were,  provided  Spain 
with  everything  that  she  could  wish  or  require  for  advancing  His 
glory  and  promoting  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  and  then  left 
her  to  prosecute  the  glorious  mission  thus  assigned  to  her.  The 
subsequent,  mournful  history  of  Spain  shows  in  what  manner  she 
fulfilled  her  noble  mission,  and  how  she  requited  God  for  all  the  good- 
ness which  He  bestowed  so  abundantly  upon  her.  The  very  goodness 
of  God  was  so  abused  as  to  furnish  the  occasion  of  dishonouring  Him, 
and  ultimately  precipitating  the  ruin  of  the  land. 

In  the  year  1479  the  two  powerful  Sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  formed  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  the  expulsion  of  the 
remaining  Moors  or  infidels  from  the  Peninsula.  Previous  to  embark- 
ing in  such  a  sacred  enterprise,  however,  they  wished  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  efforts.  For  this  end  they  applied  to  the 
Pope,  whom  they  regarded,  at  least  in  spiritual  matters,  as  God's 
Vicar  upon  earth.  The  Pope  was  very  willing  to  grant  the  coveted 
boon,  but  for  a  consideration ;  in  short,  at  a  price  from  the  conse- 
quences of  which,  after  a  lapse  of  three  centuries  of  almost  incredible 
humiliation  and  misery,  Spain  has  not  yet  recovered.  The  condition 
attached  to  the  contract  for  the  Pope's  benediction  was  the  repression 
of  the  Reformed  doctrines  and  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  who 
taught  them.  For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  this  object  the  more 
successfully,  the  infiimous  Spanish  Inquisition  was  established  in 
1480 — first  in  Castile,  the  liereditary  kingdom  of  Isabella,  and  after- 
wards in  Aragon,  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Ferdinand.  And  now 
commenced  a  course  of  cruelty  and  crime  the  fierceness  and  enormity 
of  which  will  never  be  fully  known  in  this  world.  Spain  had  now 
reached  the  zenith  of  her  glory.  From  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  we  may  warrantably  date  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  Spain.  Religious  and  civil  liberty  thus  assailed,  and  indeed 
extinguished,  soon  produced  the  inevitable  consequence  of  national 
decrepitude  and  disaster.  Enterprise  was  arrested,  and  commerce 
languished  under  the  absurd  and  suicidal  restrictions  imposed  by  a 
bigoted  and  intolerant  priesthood.  Especially  was  this  the  case  under 
the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  and  bigoted  Philip  II.  Under  his  terrible 
sway  the  fairest  and  richest  portions  of  Europe  were  converted  into 
the  most  dismal  wastes.  Spain  was  now  palpably,  in  sight  of  the 
whole  world,  failing  entirely  in  her  mission.  The  power,  and  in- 
fold wealth  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  her,  she  was 
Pi  and  impiously  turning  against  the  very  RojcA  \.VkS^  V^i^ 
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bestowed  them,  as  well  as  against  the  wellbeing  of  all  who  oane 
within  the  range  of  her  influence.  Dark  and  secret  plotting  and 
intrigue  against  the  liberties  and  highest  interests  of  humanity  dov 
became  the  leading  characteristic  of  Spanish  policy.  It  was  therefore 
only  to  be  expected,  from  God's  method  of  dealing  with  sinning 
nations  hitherto,  that  Spain  having  sown  the  wind  should  sooner  or 
later  reap  the  whirlwind.  But  Grod  is  a  God  of  long-suffering  and 
forbearance.  He  did  not  summarily  hurl  Spain  fi-om  her  exalted 
position  down  into  the  abyss  to  which  she  by-and-bye  sunk.  He 
mercifully  measured  out  now  one  chastisement,  then  another,  some- 
times more  at  other  times  less  severe.  Thus  He  remonstrated  with 
and  admonished  her  for  about  230  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Inquisition  within  her  borders.  Disaster  and  ruin  settled  down 
upon  her  like  an  awful  nightmare.  Towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  she  had  become  so  weakened  and  humbled  that  there 
was  every  appearance  of  her  becoming  a  mere  outlying  province  of 
France.  Louis  XIV  of  France  was  practically  King  of  Spain.  In 
order  to  repress  the  encroachment  of  France  upon  Spain,  and  through 
Spain  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  generally,  a  combination  was 
entered  into  between  England,  Holland,  and  Austria,  called  the  Grand 
Alliance,  in  1701.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  this  Alliance, 
the  Allied  Powers  found  it  necessary  to  open  active  hostilities  in  1704. 
An  English  fleet,  luider  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke, 
entered  the  Mediterranean  and  cast  anchor  ofl^  the  coast  of  Catalonia, 
with  the  view  of  aiding,  if  necessary,  the  Catalans  in  throwing  ofi^  the 
yoke  of  the  French  puppet  that  held  Court  at  Madrid.  The  Viceroy  of 
Catalonia,  however,  succeeded  in  preventing  any  expression  of  popular 
feeling.  In  deep  disappointment  and  mortification,  therefore,  Sir 
George  Rooke  weighed  anchor  and  took  leave  of  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia. On  the  way  home,  however,  and  before  leaving  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  And 
nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the  debility  and  imbecility  to  which 
Spain  had  now  sunk  than  the  fact  that  she  should  have  left  such  an 
important  stronghold  almost  entirely  without  defence.  Or,  rather, 
should  we  not  say  tliat  it  affx)r(ls  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  God  accomplishes  His  own  purposes.  After  the  merest 
semblance  of  resistance  from  the  miserable  garrison  left  to  guard  that 
position  from  which  Spain  had  been  twice  previously  conquered,  the 
English  Admiral,  after  a  two  days'  siege,  entered  Gibraltar  in  triumph 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  name  of  Queen  Anno  of  England.  And 
thus  Gibraltar  was  taken  from  Spain  and  given  to  Britain.  And 
despite  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  combined  Powers  of 
France  and  Spain  to  wre^t  Vl  iroxfi  o\a  ^c^s^>  \^>  V^a^  ^^xsAinued  in  tte 
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possession  of  Britain  till  the  present  day.  The  motives  by  which 
Britain  has  been  actuated  in  keeping  possession  of  Gibraltar  apart, 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  same  Divine  wisdom  in  this  arrange- 
ment that  we  beheld  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  it  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Spain.  That  miserable  coimtry  had,  by  her  veiy  weakness 
and  degradation,  become  as  great  a  menace  to  Europe  now  as  she  was 
two  centuries  and  a-half  before  by  her  wealth  and  power.  It  ^as  there- 
fore  only  to  be  expected,  as  meet  and  proper,  that  she  should  be  made 
to  surrender  Gibraltar  to  some  other  Power  more  able  to  keep  it.  It 
was  not  meet  that  a  stronghold  which  projected  its  shadow  not  only 
over  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  the  immense  interests 
more  immediately  involved,  but  far  beyond  that,  over  the  whole 
eastern  world,  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  Power  so  feeble  and 
imprincipled  as  Spain  had  now  become.  It  was  of  the  first  importanod 
that  it  should  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  Power  sufficiently  influential 
and  powerful  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  interested,  and  that 
would  save  Europe  from  that  state  of  chronic  alarm  which  would  be 
engendered  by  frequent  wars  in  order  to  retain  possession.  It  was 
likewise  of  paramount  importance  that  it  shoidd  be  held  by  a  Power 
so  enlightened  as  to  hold  it  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  other 
Powers.  And  where,  let  us  ask,  could  such  a  Power  have  been  foimd 
at  that  day — perhaps  at  this  day— except  in  Britain.  Before  Grod 
entrusted  this  important  piece  of  European  territory  to  her.  He  had 
prepared  and  qualified  her  for  holding  the  trust  in  some  measure  for 
His  glory  and  the  good  of  mankind.  The  blessed  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation, against  which  Spain  had  shut  her  eyes,  or  rather  which  she 
had  extinguished  in  blood,  had  been  cordially  embraced  by  Britain. 
Its  ennobling,  because  Scriptural  principles,  had  been  incorporated  in 
the  very  constitution  of  the  country.  Britain  had  devoted  herself  to 
the  Most  High  by  solemn  oath  and  covenant.  She  had  vowed  to 
maintain  His  truth  and  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  subject 
inviolate,  against  all  aggression,  come  from  what  quarter  it  might. 
She  had  given  practical  effect  to  her  principles  on  more  occasions  than 
one.  In  1688  she  cast  off  for  ever  the  last  remnant  of  the  incubus  of 
a  Popish  and  tyrannical  dynasty.  In  no  other  country  in  Euix^pe 
were  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  so  well  imderstood 
and  so  consistently  and  vigorously  prosecuted  as  in  Britain.  And  as 
her  enlightenment  increased,  so  did  her  influence  and  power,  until  she 
came  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the  first,  in  some  important  respects 
the  very  first  Power  in  Europe.  And  upon  the  whole  the  trust  has 
been  in  some  good  measure  held  by  her  worthily,  as  far  as  the  integrity 
of  the  Meditemyuan  and  thio  interests  of  surrounding  nations  have 
been 
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But  not  only  do  we  see  the  wisdom  of  God  displayed  in  this  arrange- 
ment, we  also  sec  His  goodness  and  mercy ;  and  that  not  merely  to 
our  own  and  other  nations  interested  in  a  free  Mediterranean,  but  even 
to  Spain  herself  in  her  highest  interests.  This  is  rendered  still  more 
manifest  in  the  light  of  recent  as  well  as  present  events.  It  looks  aa 
if  God  had  mercy  and  goodness  yet  in  store  for  Spain,  the  land  which 
is  supposed  to  liave  furnished  a  goodly  quota  of  the  gold  that  adorned 
His  temple  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  In  the  light  of  these  events 
occurring  in  our  day,  we  see  the  mercy  and  goodness  to  Spain  that 
underlay  her  loss  of  Gibraltar.  It  was  taken  from  her  in  order  to  be 
employed  as  a  mean  for  her  future  salvation.  In  710  the  Moors  took 
Gibraltar,  and  thence  pushing  their  conquests,  very  soon  laid  nearly 
the  entire  Peninsula  at  the  feet  of  the  False  Prophet.  In  1450  a 
Popish  Prince,  Henry  IV  of  Castile,  took  Gibraltar,  and  within  a  com- 
paratively short  term  of  years  he  and  his  successors  expelled  the 
Moors  and  laid  the  whole  Peninsula,  laden  with  the  most  degrading 
fetters,  ut  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  In  1704  the  first  steps  were  taken 
in  a  more  blessed  and  glorious  conquest,  when  the  British  flag,  the 
symbol  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  was  planted  on  the  heights  of 
Gibraltar.  Thus  an  infinitely  more  powerful  and  exalted  Conqueror 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  Gradually  and  silently  He  has  till  now 
prosecuted  His  campaign  against  darkness  and  tyranny.  He  too  has 
chosen  Gibraltar  as  the  base  of  His  operations.  Under  the  protection 
of  British  power  the  friends  of  Christ  in  Gibraltar  laboured  for  many 
years  for  the  spiritual  emancipation  and  regeneration  of  Spain.  It 
furnished  an  asylum  also  for  the  persecuted  disciples  of  Jesus  who 
fled  from  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  dungeon.  On  that  one 
free  spot  in  Spain  the  friends  of  the  Redeemer  met,  and  united  in 
effort  imd  prayer  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula  to  Messiah. 
There  they  consulted  together  and  concerted  their  plans,  aggressive 
or  defensive,  and  superintended  and  directed  their  execution.  And 
when  the  "  set  time  "  came  it  was  from  Gibraltar  that  the  agents  pro- 
ceeded whom  God  had  prepared  for  assailing  the  power  of  Antichrist 
in  the  very  citadel  of  his  empire  in  the  land.  From  the  immediate 
contiguity  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain,  and  yet  its  independence  of  it,  no 
place  could  have  been  selected  that  affbrded  such  facilities  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  benign  and  glorious  enterprise.  From  it  alone 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  radiated  over  the  benighted  land.  From  it 
the  Prince  of  Peace  is  now  going  forth  to  conquer  Spain  for  Himself. 
We  can  in  this  see  an  end  worthy  of  Himself  in  giving  Gibraltar  in 
trust  to  Britain.  We  can  now  recognise  amid  all  the  changes  and 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  Spain  the  hand  of  Him  who  ruleth  in 
Jacob  to  the  ends  of  tYie  eaT\)a,  ^Tt\«i^\v%>^\i\xO0CYG3^^^i5A  ^ict««i\.\\s% 
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eveiy  event,  in  infinite  and  unerring  wisdom,  so  as  to  subserve  the 
advancement  of  His  own  kingdom  in  the  earth. 

From  this  brief  outline  of  God's  dealings  with  Spain,  and  His  dis- 
posal of  Gibraltar,  surely  our  hearts  may  be  comforted  and  cheered 
amid  all  that  is  dark  or  distressing  in  the  events  of  time.  Such 
manifestations  of  His  wisdom  and  goodness,  His  unslumbering  watch- 
fulness and  cai*e  over  His  cause  and  people,  may  well  strengthen  our 
faith  and  confidence  in  Him.  We  see  how  He  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  Him,  and  restrains  the  remainder  thereof.  How  He 
controls  and  overrules  the  passions  of  men  so  as  to  work  out  His  own 
wise  purposes,  and  makes  the  seemingly  most  adverse  prove  in  reality 
the  most  propitious  circumstances  for  their  attainment.  With  such 
exhibitions  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  before  us,  we  may  well 
exclaim  with  the  apostle  of  old,  "  0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God,  how  unsearchable  are  His  judg- 
ments, and  His  ways  past  finding  out." 


SECESSION    FACTS    AND    DATES. 

The  following  jottings  are  not  made  with  the  design  of  giving  any- 
thing like  an  account  of  the  acts  of  the  Secession.  They  are  simply 
intended  to  connect  chronologically,  and  present  in  a  small  space,  the 
various  vital  events  connected  with  the  Secession.  The  defections 
and  abuses  which  occasioned  it  were  not  of  rapid  growth.  They  date 
from  the  Revolution  Settlement,  hence  the  first  date  is  1688.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  chronological  notes  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous 
by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Secession  history,  and  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  are  not.  They  are  intended  to  be  continued  till 
all  the  principal  events  connected  with  the  Secession  have  been 
recorded  : — 

DBFECnONR  IN  THE  CHUBCH  OF  8C0TLAKD. 

1C88.  •  -The  Revolution,  at  which  ended  the  persecution  of  the  PresbyterianB,  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Stuarts. 

1690.— The  first  Scottish  Parliament,  after  this  event,  disestablished  Episoopacy 
as  the  national  form  of  Church  government,  because  it  was  found  to  be  "  a  great 
and  insupportable  grievance  to  this  nation,  and  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the 
generality  of  the  people  ever  since  the  Reformation.**  In  its  second  session  this 
year  it  re-established  the  Presl)yterian  form  of  Church  government,  according  to  its 
ratification  and  establishment  in  1592.  An  Act  was  also  passed  imposing  the  oath 
of  allegiance  in  the  room  of  all  previous  oaths.  The  defects  in  this,  th»  Revolution 
settlement,  are,  that  the  Second  Reformation  was  ignored,  together  with  the  Natknal 
Covenant  against  Popery,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  against  PrelM^yUld 
that  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  was  established,  beoauM  it  mm  Id 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  not  becaoie  it  is  in 
the  Word  of  Qod.    Patronage  was  abolished  by  thii  ParliameDt. 

October  10, 1690.— The  Qeneral  Assembly  ol  tb»  CUnw^^ 
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first  time  after  the  Revolation.  Only  60  of  the  old  Pretbjrterian  minuien  were  nmi 
alive.  A  law  was  passed  which  allowed  the  Episcopal  curates,  intruded  on  t^ 
Church  during  the  persecution,  to  remain  without  being  reordainedy  or  depoeed  fw 
their  Episcopalian  views  of  Church  government. 

1694.— The  Assembly,  at  the  dictation  of  Parliament,  passed  an  Act  "to  receive 
into  ministerial  communion  such  of  the  late  conformed  miniaters,  as  haying  qushfied 
themselves  according  to  law,  shall  subscribe  the  Formula."  Several  hundred  cuiatei 
were  retained  on  this  condition.    This  was  the  beginning  of  moderatiani. 

1704.— Rev.  John  Macmillan,  Balmaghie,  was  deponed  for  holding  antt-govemaicst 
principles.  He  joined  the  ''Society-men**  or  "Cameronians."  These  refused  to 
join  the  Established  Church  on  accouut  of  its  Erastianism.  They  professed,  also,  to 
withdraw  their  subjection  from  the  State,  because  the  King  and  Parliament  did  not 
swear  the  Covenants. 

. — Bev.  John  Hepburn,  Urr,  was  deposed  for  maintaining  th^t  the  Church 

should  be  altogether  independent  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State.    He 
continued  to  preach  to  his  own  party. 

1711. — Patronage  was  re-imposed  by  the  Jacobites  in  the  British  Parliament  for 
political  purposes. 

1712.— The  Cameronians  renewed  the  Covenants  at  Auchensaugh. 

1714. — The  Simson  heresy  case  began.  Hr.  Simson  was  accused  of  teaehisg 
Pclagiauism  and  Arminianism,  but  he  was  virtually  acquitted. 

1717.— The  "  Auchterarder  Creed,"  which  among  other  things  maintained  "that 
it  is  not  sound  and  orthodox  to  teach  that  we  must  forsake  sin,  in  order  to  our  com- 
ing to  Christ,  and  instating  us  in  the  covenant  of  grace,**  was  declared  by  the 
Assembly  to  be  unsound  and  most  detestable. 

1718. — The  "  Marrow  controversy  "  began.  Mr.  Hog,  of  Camock,  re-published  the 
"  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity,**  with  a  preface  of  his  own«  Several  ministers  took 
offence. 

1719. — Principal  Haddow,  St.  Andrews,  published  a  sermon  againat  it,  which  led 
to  much  discussion.  The  Assembly  took  up  the  case,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
examine  the  book  and  report. 

1720. — The  rei>ort  was  laid  upon  the  table.  The  book  was  condemned.  Ministers 
were  prohibited  from  speaking  in  its  favour,  and  the  people  enjoined  not  to  read  it. 
Messrs.  £.  and  R.  Erskine,  Boston,  and  nine  others  used  means  to  get  the  condemna- 
tion repealed.    These  twelve  were  called  the  **  Marrowmen.**    In 

1721. — Twelve  questions  Were  propounded  to  them  for  answers.  Messrs.  E. 
Erskine  and  G.  Wilson  were  appointed  to  reply.  They  did  so ;  and  in  a  masterly 
manner  defended  the  book  and  its  subject,  which  was  simply  the  dootrinea  of  free 
grace. 

1722.— The     Marrowmen  *'  were  rebi|)ced  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 

1726. — Mr.  Simson  was  again  charged  with  Socinianism.     In 

1728. — He  retracts  by  the  advice  of  friends ;  and  in 

1729. — The  Assembly  drop  the  matter  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

1729. — Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  ministers  to  take  any  psrt  in  forced  settlements, 
the  Assembly  appointed  a  committee,  on  whom  this  disagreeable  work  should 
devolve.    The  military  were  sometimes  called  on  to  assist  at  obnoxious  settlements. 

1730. — Seeing  many  patrons  refused  to  present  a  minister,  the  right  of  presentation 
devolved  upon  the  Presbytery.  In  some  cases  the  Presbytery  presented  a  minister 
to  the  parish.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  congregations  were  allowed  to 
elect  one  for  themselves.  This  was  conceded,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  people 
had  a  "Divine  right  to  choose  their  own  pastors."  The  Assembly  resolved  to  alter 
this  practice. 

1731.— An  overture  was  introduced  to  the  Assembly,  and  sent  down  to  Presbyteries 
to  consult  and  report  anent  this  practice.  It  was  proposed,  that  in  such  vacancies, 
the  heritors,  Presbyterian  or  not,  and  the  elders,  were  to  recommend  a  minister,  and 
the  congregation  to  be  allowed  to  aw^^^^  ^^  ^cu&a.^V^^^« 
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1732.— Reports  were  returned  from  49  Presbyteries ;  18  gave  in  no  report.  Of  the 
49,  31  rejected  the  overture ;  12  approved,  with  important  alterations ;  and  6  without 
alterations.  So  determined  were  the  ruling  party  to  make  it  law,  that  they  voted 
the  18  Presbyteries  to  be  in  its  favour.  Against  this  conduct  Mr.  E.  Erskine  and  others 
tabled  a  protest.  It  was  not  received.  Upwards  of  1,700  persons  petitioned  against 
the  passing  of  this  overture  into  law.    Their  petition  was  not  noticed. 

October  10, 1732. — According  to  private  arrangement,  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
Church  resolved  to  fix  upon  Mr.  E.  Erskine  to  make  a  public  example  of  him  for 
thwarting  their  designs,  and  through  him  to  crush  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  Mr.  Erskine,  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon,  referred  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the  domineering  party  in  the  Assembly. 
The  members  of  Synod  took  offence,  especially  at  the  appeal  applying  the  subject 
to  their  consciences.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report.  They 
drew  up  four  charges  against  him.  These  they  declared  to  be  proven,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  rebuked.  He  did  not  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  The  matter  vras 
delayed  till  next  meeting ;  but  12  ministers  protested  against  these  proceedings. 

April  12, 1733.— Mr.  Erskine  was  called  upon  by  the  Synod  to  retract.  He  would 
not ;  but  read  a  paper  adhering  to  his  former  protest.  The  case  was  remitted  to  the 
Assembly. 

May  14, 1733.— The  case  came  before  the  Assembly,  which  ordered  Mr.  Erskine  to 
be  rebuked  and  admonished,  at  the  bar,  by  the  Moderator.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were  thanked  for  their  diligence  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Erskine  protested  against  this  sentence.  Messrs.  W,  Wilson,  A.  Moncrieff,  and  J. 
Fisher  adhered  to  it.  The  protest  was  not  read.  The  paper  was  accidentally  knocked 
off  the  table.  A  member  picked  it  up,  and,  on  glancing  over  it,  denounced  it  as  an 
insult  to  the  Assembly.  The  officer  was  sent  after  the  four  brethren  to  summon 
them  to  attend  next  forenoon. 

May  15, 1733. — They  appeared.  As  they  again  refused  to  retract,  they  were  com- 
manded to  appear  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission ;  and  were  told  that  if  they 
did  not  show  signs  of  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  and  retract,  they  should  be  suspended. 
Another  protest,  which  was  not  read.    The  officer  was  ordered  to  put  them  out. 

August,  1733. — The  Commission  met  and  divided  on  the  question,  **  Suspend  from 
the  exercise  of  ministerial  functions,  or  delay  the  case."  The  former  was  carried. 
Protested  against. 

November  14,  1733. — The  brethren  acknowledged  that  they  continued  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministerial  work.  They  would  not  retract.  By  a  large  majority,  they 
were  loosed  from  their  several  charges,  and  declared  to  be  no  longer  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Scotland.     Protested  against. 

December  5,  1733. — The  brethren  met  at  Gaimey  Bridge  and  opnstituted  the 
Secession  Presbytery.  The  most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 
They  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  whole  case. 

1734. — This  statement  was  published  as  *' A  Testimony  to  the  Doctrine,  Govern- 
ment, and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  &c.  This  is  called  the  Extra- 
Judicial  Testimony.    In  it  they  state  the  reasons  for  the  Secession. 

1735. — They  publish  their  reasons  for  non-accession.  This  was  occasioned  by 
attempts  at  reform  made  by  the  Assembly.  The  Rubicon  of  the  Secession  was  now 
passed. 

1736.— The  Presbytery,  at  the  retiuest  of  many  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
create  new  congregations.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  several  "societies" 
also  requested  supply. 

\T^. — The  final  sanction  was  given  to  ''an  Act,  Declaration,  and  Testimony  for 
the  doctrine,  worship,  discii>line,  and  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  This 
is  the  Judicial  Teatinumy.  About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  denounced  the  Seceders  as  instigators  of  the  Porteous  riots.  Because  Several 
of  the  national  clergy  read  the  "Porteous  Acts,"  numbers  left  and  joined  the  Secession* 

1737.— The  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  Erskine  and  T.  Mail  ^oVxifi^\.\ift^Q^«a\^xu  \\i^y!XfSwit 
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Mr.  J.  N&im  joined  ;  and  in  December  Mesin.  John  Hunter  and  Andrew  Cliiboa 
were  licensed  as  preachers.  Because  of  enforced  settlements,  many  came  fram  the 
National  Church. 

1738.— Mr.  J.  Thomson,  BumtisUmd,  joined  the  Secession.  During  theie  tvo 
years  upwards  of  70  petitions  were  sent  ^m  various  parts  of  the  country  pvaymg 
jfor  supply.  The  Assembly  endeavour  to  crush  the  Secession,  to  reduce  the  miniitcn 
to  their  duty,  and  reclaim  the  people,  by  apix>inting  the  ministera  to  be  sisted  to 
answer  for  their  irregtdar  conduct. 

March,  1739.— Each  of  the  Secession  ministers  received  a  copy  of  a  libeL  Thej 
wore  summoned. 

April  13, 1739.  -The  Presbytery  met  at  Culfargie,  and  agreed  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  the  Assembly,  but  to  give  in  a  formal  declinature  of  the  authority  of  that  coml 

May  17,  1739.— The  brethren  attend  as  a  Presbytery,  with  Mr  Mair,  Moderator,  at 
their  head.  They  presented  their  declinature,  and  retired  to  their  own  place  of 
meeting. 

1740. — The  Sece<lers  were  deposed  by  the  Assembly,  and  their  churches  dedarod 
vacant.  They  now  numbered  9  ministers  and  7  preachers.  Some  diversity  of 
sentiment  arose  in  the  Presbytery  about  the  national  fast  appointed  by  the  king.  It 
was  agreed  to  observe  a  fast  on  the  same  day,  because  there  was  cause  for  it,  and  not 
because  of  the  royal  proclamation. 

1742. — The  Act  concerning  the  doctrine  of  grace  was  published  in  oppo^tion  to 
Arminian  errors  preached  and  cherished  in  the  National  Church. 

1742. — A  draft  of  an  Act  for  renewing  the  Covenants  was  drawn  up  and  approved  by 
all,  except  Mr.  Nairn.  He  dissented,  and  gave  reasons,  because  the  Preebjrteiy  (Irt) 
lamented  the  conduct  of  those  who  impugned  the  present  dvil  rulers  beoanse  thej 
were  not  Covenanters,  and  (2d)  condemned  the  opinions  of  those  who  would  propagate 
religion  by  the  sword. 

1743.  —The  Presbytery  published  "  Answers  to  Nairn's  Reasons  for  Dissent.**  Mr. 
Nairn  left  the  Secession,  joined  Mr.  Macmillan,  and  with  him  formed  the  *'  Beformed 
Presbytery."    Shortly  after  he  returned  to  the  National  Church. 

December  28,  1743. — The  Presbytery  engaged  in  covenanting. 

February  14, 1744. — The  renovation  of  the  Covenants  was  made  a  term  of  ministerial 
and  Christian  communion.     Congregations  began  to  engage  in  this  duty. 

October  11,  1744. — The  Presbytery  divided  itself  into  three  Presbyteries  and  met 
afterwards  as  the  "  Associate  Synod." 

1745. — ^The  burgess  oath  question  began  to  be  discussed. 

1746. — The  religious  clause  in  it  was  condemned  by  a  majority.  Mr  E.  Erakine 
was  absent ;  but  afterwards  he  asked  the  Synod  to  reverse  the  sentence.  They 
would  not.     He  gave  in  a  protest. 

April  8, 1747. — Two  questions  on  this  subject  were  brought  before  the  Synod— 1st, 
Shall  we  make  the  former  decision  a  term  of  communion  till  the  whole  question  be 
remitted  to  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  ?  2d,  Shall  we  proceed  to  call  for  reasons  of 
protest  and  answers  thereto  ?  The  former,  by  29  to  22,  was  decided  to  be  taken  up 
first.  Mr  Adam  Oib,  and  others,  protested  against  this  order  of  procedure.  Mr  Biair, 
and  others,  wished  the  matter  delayed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The  question  was, 
however,  put,  and  carried  in  the  negative.  Only  20  out  of  G5  voted  ;  23  refused  to 
vote  ;  tlie  others  were  neutral. 

April  9, 1747. — The  2^3  met  in  another  place  as  the  Associate  Synod.  The  SeoMsion 
was  now  split.  Both  parties  claimed  the  original  name,  but  were  distinguished — 
those  who  continued  in  the  same  i)laGe  of  meeting  as  Buryhert,  and  those  who  met 
elsewhere  as  Anti-Burfffiera. 

ANTI-BURGHER  OR  GENERAL  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD. 

1748. — After  Mr.  Naim^s  case  had  been  debated  in  this  Synod,  he  waa  excom- 
municated. The  Reformed  Presbytery  libelleil  and  summoned  the  Synod  to  compear 
before  it  at  Braehead,  in  the  poriaU  of  Dslaerf ^  on  February  15th  and  16th.  Hie 
Synod  deposed  the  Pieabyten. 
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1752.— Rev.  T.  Gilleipie  was  deposed  by  the  National  Charch  beoauie  he  would 
not  take  part  in  an  intruded  settlement.    This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Belief  Body. 

1754. — The  Synod  passed  an  Act  against  Anninianiam.  Mr.  Hair  objected  to  some 
of  its  statements. 

1757. — After  much  debate,  Mr.  Mair  was  deposed  for  holding  and  teaching 
Arminianism. 

1759.— Mr.  Moncrieff  proposed  a  question — '*  If  it  is  called  for  duty,  to  lay  before 
the  King  our  grievances  concerning  the  present  state  of  religion  in  these  lands, 
together  with  a  dutiful  and  suitable  petition  for  redress  of  the  same."  The  motion 
was  unanimoustly  rejected,  not  on  the  ground,  however,  that  Magistrates  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  public  state  of  religion,  or  ought  to  have  no  hand  in  the  promotion 
of  Reformation  work.  The  substance  of  the  reasons  is  as  follows  : — ^That  Seceders 
could  not  assume  that  these  public  evils  were  their  grievances :  That  there  is  no 
Scriptural  warrant  or  example  for  the  Church  going  to  civil  rulers  to  petition  for  a 
Reformation ;  but  as  with  the  prophets  to  deliver  a  message  from  the  Lord  on  some 
extraordinary  occasion,  or  when  called  on  or  brought  in  Providence  to  stand  before 
rulers  on  Christ's  behalf,  and  not  to  seek  justice  for  themselves :  That  "  if  the  Lord 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  all  our  days,  in  a  way  of  dealing  with  civil  powers 
about  the  public  state  of  religion,  we  ought  patiently  to  acquiesce :  And  to  satisfy 
ourselves  with  aiming  at  faithfulness,  within  the  sphere  of  our  ordinaiy  ministry :  ** 
That  they  had  no  particular  call  in  Providence  to  approach  civil  rulers  anent  this 
matter :  That  as  Seceders  they  had  no  legal  standing,  and  could  not  approach  the 
King :  That  were  they  permitted  to  approach  Parliament,  it  must  be  by  addressing 
'*  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,"  which  they  could  not  do,  as  there  is  no  Divine 
warrant  for  Spiritual  Lords,* 

1761.— The  first  Presbytery  of  Relief  met. 

1763. — The  Rev.  R.  Carmichael,  Coupar- Angus,  was  deposed  for  teaching  that 
there  should  be  no  National  Church  ;  that  creeds  and  confessions  were  unnecessary ; 
and  that  Presbyterianism  is  unscriptural. 

1783.— Rev.  Mr.  Smeaton,  Kilmaurs,  and  some  followers  in  Ayrshire  left.  They 
asserted  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not  rightly  dispensed,  because  the  elements 
were  not  " lifted"  before  consecration.  The  Synod  regarded  this  practice  as  one  on 
which  mutual  forbearance  should  be  exercised.  This  was  the  **  Bread  controversy.'' 
This  party  soon  vanished. 

1788. — The  Synod  divided  itself  into  four  Synods,  and  afterwards  met  under  the 
name  of  **  The  General  Associate  Synod."  The  Synods  were  those  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Perth,  and  Ireland.    The  Synod  of  Glasgow  extended  to  Nova  Scotia. 

1791. — It  was  hinted  about  this  time  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  1st,  allowed  the 
Magistrates  too  much  power  in  sacred  matters ;  and  2d,  taught  persecuting  prin- 
ciples.   An  overture  was  also  laid  upon  the  table  anent  revising  the  Testimony. 

1792. — A  oonmiittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  draft  of  an  Act  on  these 
matters. 

1793. — ^A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  draft  of  the  New  Testimony, 
and  to  embody  the  Synod's  view  on  the  question  of  the  Magistrate's  power  in  sacred 
matters. 

1796. — ^The  draft  in  question  was  laid  upon  the  table.  It  explained  the  Confession 
of  Faith  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  it  taught  persecuting  prin- 
cii)les,  and  allowed  the  Magistrate  to  make  and  retain  converts  in  religion. 

1799.— The  Synod  decreed  that  the  second  question  in  the  Formula  should  be 
limited,  in  meaning,  by  the  Act  of  1796.  The  acknowledgment  of  sins  was  also 
altered  from  its  original  form.  Professor  Bruce  dissented.  Others  joined  him  in 
his  protest. 

1801.—  The  *'  Narrative  "  having  been  finished,  was  to  be  printed,  but  not  made,  as 
yet,  a  term  of  conmiunion. 

1804. 'The  "  Narrative  and  Testimony  "  was  now  published.    Against  some  of  ita 

*  See  "  Gib's  DlspUy,"  vol.  Vi.  vy .  %»y-lAb. 
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■tatementi,  and  prooeedings  oonnected  therewith,  Measxa.  M'Crie,  Whjto^  Ho^ 
Brace,  Chalmers,  and  Aitken  protested. 

1805.— The  Synod  engaged  in  covenanting.  Against  the  matter  of  the  Bond  sid 
acknowledgments  of  sins,  in  some  points,  the  above  ministers  protested.  After  » 
lengthened  controversy  in 

1806.— Four  of  these  ministers,  who  "  objected  "  to  the  narratiTe  and  testimaiy 
'*as  departing  from  the  received  doctrine  on  the  connection  between  Chnroh  sod 

State,  and  the  national  character  and  obligation  of  our  Covenants, 

soon  after  formed  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  under  the  name  of  the  Oonstitatioosl 
Associate  Presbytery."  About  16  congregations  were  under  their  inspection.  The 
Anti-Burgher  Synod  was  now  spHt  into  New  Light  ArUi-Bwrghen  or  Fofimtena, 
and  Old  lAght  ArUi'Burghen  or  ConitUtUionalitU, 


THE    LATE    REV.    THOMAS    GILCHRIST, 

KIRKINTILLOCH. 

Memoirs  have  been  very  often  in  our  pages  of  late.  Within  the  thori 
space  of  four  years,  God,  in  His  Providence,  has  removed  from  us 
about  one-third  of  our  ministers,  a  far  greater  proportion  than  we  are 
usually  called  on  to  part  with  in  the  same  period.  But  in  mourning 
on  account  of,  and  trying  to  improve  their  death,  we  are  not  to  over- 
look the  Lord^s  kindness  in  enabling  all  of  them  to  manifest,  during 
life,  that  they  loved  the  work  to  which  they  had  been  called,  and  the 
cause  for  the  maintenance  of  which  we  are  associated,  loved  to  labour 
in  the  ministry,  whether  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  so  as  to  be 
missed  on  earth,  and  show  that  they  had  gone  to  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better  at  death.     "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed." 

It  is  but  a  short  sketch  we  can  give  of  the  life  of  the  last,  and  the 
youngest  of  our  seven,  to  whom,  in  the  brief  period  referred  to,  God 
has  said,  "  Come  up  hither,  and  shine  with  Me  for  ever  in  the  firma- 
ment above." 

Mr.  Gilchrist  w^as  bom  at  Lanark  on  the  18th  October,  1845.  He 
was  the  fifth  member  of  a  family  of  seven,  three  of  whom  only  survive 
him.  His  eldest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  died  about 
two  weeks  before  his  settlement  at  Kirkintilloch.  She  had  an  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God,  bore  her  severe  and  pro- 
tracted affliction  w  ith  Christian  resignation,  and  died  relying  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.  His 
father  is  a  liighly  respected  elder  in  the  congregation  of  United 
Original  Secedei*s,  Carluke,  with  which  the  family  have  all  along  l)een 
connected.  As  both  his  parents  are  still  alive,  we  will  only  say  of 
them,  that  though  sunic  miles  from  church,  they  are,  when  in  health, 
exemplary  in  waiting  on  Divine  ordinances,  and  in  maintaining  a  walk 
and  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  waa  eOiucaX.^^  ^\.  \\i<&  ^t^jctixwsix  '$b0a.w\*\BL\A5isxk.    He 
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>ccupied  the  highest  place  in  his  classes,  and  carried  off  a  number  of 
frizes,  as  proofs  of  his  diligence  artd  proficiency  in  learning.  At  what 
^ime  he  was  brought  under  serious  impressions  we  are  not  informed, 
^e  have  before  us  a  short  diary,  which  he  had  begun  when  he  was  a 
student,  and  which  shows  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  give  himself 
X)  God  in  early  life,  but  it  gives  no  information  as  to  the  time  when 
;he  saving  change  was  effected.  And  as  many  of  the  people  of  God, 
sirho  are  bom  in  Christian  families,  are  like  John  the  Baptist,  sanctified 
from  the  womb,  we  are  not  over  anxious  to  know  the  time  of  their 
lew  birth.  Satisfied  with  knowing  that  they  are  sons,  we  can  wait 
intil  we  reach  our  Father's  house,  for  the  full  knowledge  of  the  time 
it  which  they  were  made  sons.  From  all  accounts,  however,  it  seems 
:hat,  like  Josiah,  he  had  sought  the  Lord  God  of  his  Others,  and  had 
lad  a  predilection  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  in  his  youth.  At  any  rate, 
WQ  know  that  when  the  time  arrived  at  which  he  had  either  to  prepare 
!br  business,  or  for  College,  he,  though  scarcely  sixteen,  was  deeply 
3xercised  as  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  was  often  crying  in  the  language 
jdth  which  his  diary  begins,  "  0  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth," 
Sbc.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  persuaded  that  God  was  saying  to  him, 
*  Son  of  Man,  go  speak  to  the  house  of  Israel,"  he  at  once  commenced 
lis  preparation  for  the  work  to  which  ho  had  been  called.  And, 
yreat  as  was  his  delight  in  literary  piu^uits,  he  entered  Edinburgh 
University  for  the  first  time  in  November,  1861,  not  for  the  literary 
ittainments,  but  for  the  preparation  he  would  there  acquire  for  the 
^reat  work  to  which  ho  had  l)een  enabled  to  devote  himself.  To  this 
loble  end  everything  else  was  made  subservient. 

After  having  been  three  sessions  at  the  University,  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  entered  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Synod  of 
[Jnitcd  Original  Seceders — presided  over  by  Professor  Murray,  D.D., 
bo  whom  he  was  deeply  attached,  and  whose  lectures  he  highly 
appreciated.  In  May,  1866,  he  united  with  the  Synod  in  renewing 
3ur  National  Covenants.  To  this  work  he  looked  forward  with  con- 
siderable interest,  and  for  its  right  performance  we  have  reason  to 
ttnow  ho  sought  special  preparation.  Satisfied  that  this  nation  had 
already  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  giving  itself  in  Covenant  to  God,  he 
seas  persuaded  that  it  was  not  merely  the  duty  of  the  nation  to 
vcknowledge  its  Covenant  obligations  and  claim  its  Covenant  privi- 
leges, but  the  duty  of  a  minority  of  the  nation  in  seasons  of  back- 
sliding to  swear  and  subscribe  a  bond  of  adherence  to  these  venerable 
leeds.  And  having  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  work  in 
(^hich  he  was  engaged,  that  time  was  to  him  what,  we  believe,  it  was 
bo  not  a  few,  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

After  having  completed  his  second  Bea8ioiLatthftHiSi,\lx,< 
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at  the  request  of  the  Mission  Committee,  agreed  to  take  charge  of  ike 
mission  operations  at  Ayr,  which  our  friends  there  have  so  vigorouBly 
and  so  efficiently  prosecuted  for  many  years.  Of  his  lahours  and 
success  as  the  home  missionary,  we  shall  allow  our  esteemed  brother, 
Mr.  Robertson,  to  speak. 

'*  The  missionary  services  of  Mr.  Gilchrist  in  connection  with  the  Ayr  Home  MissioD 
commenced  in  November,  1866,  and  terminated  in  the  beginning  of  November,  1867. 
On  account  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  absence  from  Ayr  during  the  leasion  of  the  Hall,  his 
period  of  labour  in  the  mission  field  did  not  extend  over  ten  months.  During  this 
short  time,  however,  he  was  most  abundant  in  labour,  and  evinced  to  all  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact  that  he  was  a  workman  who  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly 
dividing  the  Word  of  truth.  He  entered  upon  his  missionaiy  services  at  that  stsge 
of  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry  which  was  most  favourable  to 
his  own  comfort  and  the  success  of  his  labours.  He  had  entered  upon  the  study  of 
■acred  theology ;  he  had  an  intimate  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  Divine  truth 
in  its  revealed  connections  and  bearings ;  he  had  deep  experience  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  upon  his  own  soul ;  he  had  love  to  his  Master  and  love  to  His  service,  and 
was  possessed  of  good  natural  talents  which  had  been  improved  by  diligent  study.  He 
was  in  all  respects  eminently  fitted  for  the  arduous  labours  of  the  home  minioii 
field. 

"  His  first  appearance  in  Ayr  secured  for  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  aU  who 
heard  him,  and  that  affection  and  esteem  increased  to  the  end.  His  addresses  bore 
evident  marks  of  a  sound  judgment,  a  fine  taste,  a  well-furnished  mind,  a  heart 
imbued  with  love  to  sacred  truth,  a  habit  of  accurate  thought,  and  of  correct  com* 
position.  They  were  well  fitted  to  edify  and  instruct  the  people  of  GJod,  to  comfort 
and  encourage  the  children  of  affliction,  and  to  convince  and  enlighten  the  wajrward 
and  wandering.  He  spoke  of  sacred  things  as  one  who  had  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled,  and  tasted  the  Word  of  Life.  His  devotional  exercises  always  breathed  an 
ardent  and  lofty  tone  of  Christian  piety,  indicating  that  he  was  at  home  with  God 
and  very  familiar  with  the  Tlirone  of  Grace. 

'*  His  constant  and  unwearied  diligence  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  manifold 
and  important  duties  in  the  mission  field  was  attested  once  and  again  in  the  report 
of  our  Committee  forwarded  to  the  Synod.  His  journal  was  kept  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention.  It  contained  minute  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  various  cases 
of  interest  that  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  was  regularly  read  by  hitn  at 
the  monthly  meeting. 

*'  The  district  meetings  were  remarkably  well  attended  during  the  whole  period 
of  Mr.  Gilchrist's  labours  in  Ayr.  The  average  attendance  at  these  meetings  was 
about  the  following : — Cross  Street  School,  90 ;  Prestwick  Toll,  36 ;  Kilmarnock 
Street,  28 ;  Peebles  Street,  20  ;  Newton  Green,  17.  The  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  generally  was  solemn  and  profound. 

"The  time  spent  in  mission  work  during  the  short  period  of  Mr.  Gilchrist*s  sojourn 
in  Ayr,  as  also  the  number  of  families  visited,  bares  evidence  to  his  diligence  ^"H 
activity.  Hours  spent  in  mission  work,  850 ;  meetings  held,  185 ;  families  visited, 
1,380;  visits  to  sick,  409.  Thus  he  was  abundant  in  labours,  blessed  in  his  work, 
esteemed  by  the  congregation  here,  and,  I  doubt  not,  approved  by  God.** 

During  his  curriciiliim  both  in  Arts  and  in  Divinity,  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
gained  the  esteem  and  aflfection  of  his  fellow-students,  especiallj  of  our 
own  connection,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
At  the  Synod's  annual  competition  for  bursaries  he  regularly  took  his 
seat  as  a  competitor.  His  papers  always  showed  diligence  and  careful 
preparation,  and  for  80\©t«X  -j^ac^YiB  caif^A.  <^^  \iA  €ir«t  bursary  on 
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the  list.  Having  completed  his  college  curriculum  during  the  winter 
of  1867-8,  and  passed  his  examination  l)efore  the  Presbytery  with 
marked  approbation,  he  was,  on  the  4th  August,  1868,  licensed  by 
the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  of  United  Original  Seceders  as  a  preacher 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  stage  to  mention  that  it  was  during  his 
last  session  at  college  the  short  diary  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
begun.  For  some  years  previous  to  this  he  seems  to  have  made 
occasional  records  of  liis  experience,  but  his  earlier  papers  have  not  as 
yet  been  discovered.  Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  many 
extracts,  but  we  may  remark  that  the  diary  shows  an  experimental 
acquaintance  with  Divine  things  we  would  not  have  expected  even  in 
him.  As  the  first  entry  both  states  the  design  he  had  in  view  in 
preserving  such  a  record  and  shows  how  strong  was  his  desire  for  the 
right  improvement  of  sore  inward  temptation,  we  shall  give  it  very 
much  in  full. 


<c 


Edinburgh,  6th  December,  1867. — O  Lord,  send  forth  Thy  light  and  truth  to  lead 
and  guide  me  in  the  difficult  task  of  seeking  faithfully  to  record  somewhat  of  my 
spiritual  experience.  .  .  .  O  Lord,  make  me  faithful  in  remembering  that  I  have 
to  deal  with  a  heart-searching  God.  Though  it  may  be  painful  to  record  all  my 
heart  sins  and  abominations,  yet  the  record  of  these  may,  in  some  after  time  when 
perused,  fill  my  soul  with  gratitude  because  of  the  great  things  the  Lord  has  wrought 
for  me.  Let,  O  God,  I  entreat  Thee,  Thy  strong  hand  make  help  for  me.  I  am 
oppressed,  undertake  for  me.  May  I  have  to  record  many  gracious  deliverances 
wrought  for  me,  and  when  the  record  is  filled,  if  spared  to  that  season,  may  I  have 
cause  to  exclaim  (as  I  have  now  cause),  Ebenezcr,  hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  me. 

"  Since  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh  about  a  month  ago,  I  have  been  terribly  oppressed 
with  sore  temptations.  Tliese  are  known  only  to  God  and  my  own  soul,  but  with 
such  power  have  they  come  as  almost  to  threaten  to  sweep  me  into  any  depths  of 
iniquity.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  righteous  in  thus  afiUcting,  and  though  the  furnace 
through  which  I  am  passing  is  very  hot,  I  would  not  desire  to  be  taken  out  of  it 
until  God's  gracious  purposes  are  accomplished.  Empty  me  of  all  self-glorying, 
and  enable  me  to  rejoice  in  Christ  only.  Humble  me  under  Thy  mighty  hand,  but 
save  me  from  that  false  humility  which  is  rather  unbelief.  This,  I  fear,  is  my 
besetting  sin,  and  I  can  only  pray,  *  Help  my  imbelief.  Save  me  from  that  terrible 
deadness  which  freezes  the  soul  and  paralyzes  all  its  energies.  Shed  abroad  the  love 
of  God  in  my  soul,  and  help  me  to  rejoice  in  hope  of  eternal  glory,  where  sin  shall 
be  all  imknown.  Because  Thou  livest,  O  gracious  Redeemer,  may  /  live  also. 
Amen.' 

**  Sabbath,  December  15.— Morning  reading  and  forenoon  service  led  me  to  consider 
what  I  have  done  for  Christ.  Would  tliat  I  were  more  humble,  because  of  my  stand- 
ing idle  all  the  day,  and  were  stirred  up  to  occupy  imtil  Christ  come.  In  the  afternoon 
enjoyed  much  of  the  Divine  presence  in  ordinances.  Text — *  O  wretched  man  that 
I  am,'  &c.  The  Christian's  exercise  beautifully  described.  How  much  cause  I  have 
to  bless  God  for  what  I  know  regarding  this  conflict,  and  that,  sooner  or  later, 
through  Christ  I  shall  conquer.  I^Iay  I  be  enabled  ever  to  look  out  to  Christ,  and  so 
bo  strengthened  and  cheered. 

"  December  21. — How  stabbomly  I  refuse  to  be  cured  of  that  inveterate  malady  of 
looking  into  self,  instead  of  looking  out  to  Chriit. 

On  the  Fast-Day,  obsenred  l^  our  ooiiiQE«BiJdMia  m^ti^^E^^wo^  ^ 
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few  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  enabled  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  to  renew  his  personal  Covenant  with  God.  The  extract  from 
the  diary  on  the  day  of  Covenanting,  and  the  personal  Covenant  itself, 
may  seem  to  be  somewhat  long,  but  in  presenting  them  for  the  confir- 
mation of  the  faith  of  experienced  saints,  and  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  young  to  go  and  do  likewise,  we  are  persuaded  our  r^ers  will 
not  grudge  the  length. 

**  Edinburgh,  Januaiy  16th,  1868.— This  has  been  spent  as  a  day  of  ^sting  and 
humiliation,  on  account  of  tho  sins  with  which,  as  individuahi,  as  a  church  and 
nation,  we  are  chargeable.  Endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  and  enjoyed  somewhat  of  God's  presence.  May  it  be  a  day  of  blotting 
out  of  all  my  iniquities.  In  the  afternoon  was  engaged  in  reading  Sturrock  on 
Personal  Covenanting,  and  was  moved,  I  trust,  by  God's  spirit,  to  renew  my  cove- 
nant with  God.  Since  I  was  first  led  to  yield  myself  up  to  God,  which  is  now  six 
years  ago,  I  have  not  walked  earnestly  and  humbly  in  His  Covenant,  and  even  since 
my  renewal  of  it,  publicly  at  Glasgow  in  1866, 1  have  to  mourn  on  acoonnt  of  unbelief 
and  drawing  back  from  God.  O  may  I  have  grace  given  me  not  to  torn  back  any 
more.  Having  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  I  would  not  go  back.  Having  com- 
mitted myself— body,  soul,  and  spirit — into  Christ's  hand,  may  I  know  and  feel  that 
I  am  safe,  and  henceforth  dedicate  myself  to  Christ's  service,  to  live  only  for  His 
glory.  I  would  be  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto  Him.  May  this  be  made  a  precious  time  of  breaking  the  bands  of  sin  and  of 
turning  back  all  my  spiritual  foes.  Hold  Thou  me  up,  O  Lord.  Fight,  and  I  musi 
prevail.    Redeemed  by  Christ,  /  am  no  longer  my  own." 

PERSONAL  COVENANT. 

**  Having  been  grieved  with  sore  temptations  in  my  soul,  and  feeling  my  need  of 
Divine  aid  and  help,  and  having  been  inclined  hereto  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  would 
desire  to  renew  my  personal  covenant  with  God.  I  have  to  mourn  that  notwith- 
standing vows  private,  and  more  public  in  the  past,  I  ^lave  gone  back  in  heart  at 
least,  and  have  not  been  stedfast  in  God's  covenant.  I  would  here  solemnly  own  and 
acknowledge,  that  I  am  utterly  ruined  in  myself  by  sins  both  of  nature  and  practice 
and  that  in  God  only  my  help  can  bo  found.  Feeling,  therefore,  my  utter  inability 
to  do  any  good  thing,  and  my  utter  unfitness  for  such  a  service  as  this,  yet  in  obedience 
to  God's  commandment,  seeking  to  exercise  faith  in  Christ,  and  in  dependence  on  the 
promised  grace  of  the  Spirit,  I  would  anew  sincerely  as  in  God's  sight  take  God  the 
Father  as  my  God  and  Father  in  Christ ;  God  the  Son,  as  my  only  Redeemer  and 
Savioiu-,  my  Strength  and  Righteousness ;  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  my  only 
Guide,  Sanctifier,  and  Comforter.  I  would  take  the  covenant  of  free  and  rich  pro- 
mise as  my  only  charter  to  the  heavenly  inheritance,  and  God's  Word  as  my  guide 
thereto.  Of  the  Triune  Jehovah,  I  would  desire  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  work  to 
say,  the  Lord  is  my  Portion. 

"  I  would  desire  also,  in  dependence  upon  grace,  to  renounce  the  service  of  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh— to  dedicate  myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  that 
God,  whom  I  claim  as  my  own,  pleading  that  I  maybe  emptied  of  self  and  filled  with 
grace.     I  would  desire  to  live  entirely  for  the  Lord,  and,  above  all  things,  to  seek 
not  mine  own  comfort,  but  the  advancement  of  His  cause  and  glory  in  the  world 
In  fine,  I  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  iu  all  commanded  duty.     All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  I  will  endeavour  to  perform.     May  I  rine  above  unbelief,  rest  only  and  entirely 
upon  free  grace,  alike  for  justification  and  sanctification,  and  be  formed  by  God  to 
show  forth  His  praise.     I  desire  to  walk  very  closely  with  Christ,  and  ever  to  realise 
His  presence.    Deeply  conscious  of  my  own  weakness,  I  have  to  invoke  the  bestowal 
of  promised  grace.     May  God's  grace  be  sufficient  for  me,  and  may  ffis  strength  be 
jnade  perfect  in  weaknesa.    Ho\d  m^  m^  ts^^Vxik^^  \V^t  1  slide  not  out  of  Thy  ways,  O 
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Qod,  In  this  dependenoe,  I  would  desire  to  abide  by  this  for  ever,  as  I  would  hope 
to  meet  Grod  in  peace  at  death  and  in  judgment ;  and  in  token  hereof,  I  on  this  16th 
January,  1868,  subscribe  with  my  hand  to  the  Lord,  Thomas  GiLGfHBiST." 

ITie  entries  in  the  diary  have  been  continued  only  for  a  few  weeks 
after  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  the  last  one  being  26th  August, 
1868.  His  zeal  in  the  Master's  service,  and  the  weakness  with  which, 
aJas,  he  was  affiicted  so  soon  after  his  settlement,  doubtless  prevented 
him  from  resimiing  what  was  evidently  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  Wo 
shall  therefore  conclude  these  extracts,  which  give  so  many  evidences 
of  the  deeply  exercised  and  ripenmg  Christian,  with  the  entries  on  the 
day  of  his  license,  and  on  the  day  on  which  he  first  appeared  as  a 
preacher  in  Kirkintilloch — the  sphere  of  his  short  but,  we  believe, 
profitable  ministry. 

"  August  4. — To-day  I  was  set  apart  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  OospeL  Had 
some  pleasure  in  seeking  preparation  for  this  solemn  exercise,  and  earnestness  that 
I  might  be  set  apart  of  Qod  to  this  work,  separated  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  I 
was  licensed  by  my  own  minister,  Mr.  Hobart,  and  was  afterwards  briefly  addressed 
by  him.  In  the  evening  preached  my  first  sermon  at  Pollockshaws,  from  the  words 
Bom.  i  16,  '  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Qospel  of  Christ.'  Was  enabled  to  speak  with 
some  degree  of  liberty  and  comfort.  Oh,  that  I  could  dedicate  myself  wholly  to  the 
Benrice  of  God,  and  go  forward  in  the  spirit  of  Paul,  determining  to  know  nothing 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.*' 

**  August  23. — Preached  to-day  at  Kirkintilloch.  Had  in  some  measure  the  presence 
of  Qod  in  prayer  and  in  preaching,  and  I  trust  that  what  has  been  spoken  in  weak- 
ness will  be  raised  in  power.    The  people  were  well  out,  and  listened  attentively." 

A  short  time  after  he  had  been  licensed  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  Gilchrist 
was  called  both  by  the  congregation  of  Glasgow,  to  be  colleague  and 
successor  to  his  esteemed  Professor,  Dr.  Murray,  and  by  the  congre- 
gation of  Kirkintilloch,  to  succeed  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Blakely.  To 
have  two  such  calls  presented  to  him,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work, 
was,  no  doubt,  very  gratifying ;  but  instead  of  allowing  his  mind  to 
dwell  on  them  as  evidences  of  his  success,  he  viewed  them  as  afibrd- 
ing  new  grounds  of  anxiety,  and  new  subjects  of  prayer.  After 
referring  to  the  calls  in  a  letter  to  an  esteemed  friend,  announcing  • 
the  death  of  his  eldest  sister,  which  happened  about  this  time,  he 
says,  "  You  may  wonder  at  my  mind  being  taken  up  with  these  things 
just  now,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  down  anxiety  regarding  a  matter 
which  must  so  soon  take  some  shape  or  form.  May  we  be  enabled  in 
contemplating  all  worldly  arrangements  to  remember  that  wo  are 
pilgrims  here."  But  though  anxious  to.  know  the  path  of  duty,  and 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  Lord  would  make  that  known  to  him, 
through  the  courts  of  His  house,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  he  owed  both 
to  the  Presbytery  and  the  congregations  calling  him  to  state,  that 
whilst  he  would  bow  at  once  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  he 
had  in  his  own  mfaid  a  decided  preference  for  the  call  from  Kirkin- 
tilloch.    The  Presbytery  having  decided  in  aooordauoQ  ^tk  ViSs^ 
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preference,  and  the  friends  in  Glasgow  haying  kindly  and  genefoualj 
fisdlen  from  their  appeal  to  the  Synod,  he  was,  on  the  29th  April, 
1869,  set  apart  to  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  the  pastoral 
inspection  of  the  Kirkintilloch  congregation.  On  the  day  of  his  ordi- 
nation, he  received  a  hearty  welcome,  both  from  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  several  friends  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  he  commenced  his  labours  as  a  minister,  by  preaching 
to  a  large  and  attentive  audience  a  powerful  and  carefully  prepared 
sermon  on  Gal  vi.  14 — "God  forbid,"  <kc.  The  subject  of  his  first 
discourse  was  the  key-note  of  his  ministry.  On  this  subject  he 
delighted  to  talk  with  his  brethren,  and  when  on  this  subject  he 
could  say  to  his  people,  "  I  will  very  gladly  spend,  and  be  spent  for 
you."  Accordingly,  it  was  with  increasing  delight  that  he  preadied 
Christ  in  all  His  fulness  and  freencss  to  them  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath in  the  sanctuary,  and  that  he  visited  them  frx>m  house  to  house 
as  he  had  strength  and  opportunity  during  the  week,  that  classes  for  the 
young  were  formed,  and  district  prayer  meetings  organised,  the  whole 
machinery,  in  short,  of  congregational  work,  judiciously  put  in  motion. 
And  wo  have  reason  to  know  that  his  services  in  the  pulpit,  in  the 
family,  and  amongst  the  yoijng  were  highly  appreciated.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  to  the  people  as  if,  through  their  young  pastor,  the  Lord  was 
giving  them  a  time  of  refreshing  from  His  presence — a  time  of  but 
short  duration,  but  through  which,  we  doubt  not,  they  have  been  iij 
some  measure  prepared  for  l^earing  up  under,  and  obtaining  the  good 
of,  the  sore  trial  with  which  they  have  again  been  visited. 

On  the  6th  October,  18G9,  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  Barclay,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Barclay,  Saltcoats.  With 
this  happy  union,  he  was  relieved,  as  he  sometimes  said,  of  a  respon- 
sibility for  which  he  never  had  much  qualification.  To  Mrs.  Gilchrist, 
so  active,  so  cheerful,  and  so  well  qualified  for  the  work,  he  cheerfully 
handed  over  the  providing  for  the  daily  ministration  of  the  house,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  himself  to  his  proper  work — prayer,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  But  when,  as  it  seemed,  he  had  got  his  work 
fairly  commenced,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  by  which  he  was 
ultimately  cut  off  had  begun  to  appear.  These,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
were  not  at  first  clearly  understood.  They  were  believed  to  be  the 
fruits  of  over-exertion,  in  beginning  his  ministry,  which,  through  the 
Divine  blessing,  a  little  rest  would  speedily  remove.  But  that  "little 
rest "  Mr.  Gilchrist,  though  often  very  weak,  would  not  allow  himself 
to  take.  Like  Gideon's  army,  though  faint,  he  would  still  pursue, 
lu  Februar}'  this  year,  his  congregation  and  friends  became  so  anxious 
about  him,  that  they  insisted  on  entire  cessation  from  labour  at  least 
for  a  time.     To  tMa  be  x^Vac^UxiiV^  <iQwfii&n.ted^  and  preached  what 
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turned  out  to  be  his  last  sermon,  in  his  own  church  at  EirkintiUoch, 
on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  Sabbath  of  Februaiy,  fipom  Malachi  iv. 
2 — "  Unto  you  that  fear  my  name/'  &c.  Through  a  change,  first  to 
Lanark,  his  native  place,  and  then  to  Ayr,  it  was  thought  that  his 
strength  would  be  recruited ;  but  as  he  made  no  improvement,  he 
determined  (God  willing)  to  return  to  Kirkintilloch,  to  live  and  die 
amongst  his  people.  During  all  this  trying  time,  he  had  in  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  a  true  helpmeet.  Though  she  had  but  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  affliction,  her  warm  heart  and  active  hands  made 
up  for  her  want  of  experience.  Most  assiduously  did  she  watch  over 
and  attend  to  him  by  night  and  by  day.  Most  cheerfldly  did  the 
members  of  the  congregation  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  most  earnestly  did  they  cry  unto  God  to  bless  the  means  for  his 
recovery.  When  told  that  the  prayers  of  his  people  in  this  respect 
were  not  seemingly  to  be  answered,  that  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
gentleman  who  had  carefully  examined  him  was  not  very  &vourable, 
he  calmly  said,  "  God  reigneth,  and  no  disease  can  go  any  further  than 
He  in  wisdom  and  love  sees  meet  to  permit."  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  medical  adviser,  he  was,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination,  removed  for  the  last  time  from  Kirkintilloch 
to  his  father's  house  at  Springbank,  near  Lanark.  The  impression, 
however,  produced  during  his  short  ministry  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood was  so  favourable,  that  on  the  night  before  he  left,  Messrs. 
Downie  of  Kirkintilloch,  and  Kirkland  of  Lenzie,  presented  Mrs. 
Gilchrist  with  a  purse  of  fifty-five  so^visreigns,  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy,  on  the  part  of  a  few  friends,  with  herself  and  her  husband, 
in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  This  sub- 
stantial token  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
little  or  no  connection,  Mr.  Gilchrist  felt  to  be  so  overpowering  that 
he  said  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  his  gratitude  either  to  God 
or  to  man. 

For  a  short  time  after  he  was  removed  to  Springbank,  it  seemed  as 
if,  through  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  constant  attention  of  his  friends, 
the  disease  would  be  coimteracted,  and  his  life  spared  a  little  longer 
to  his  relatives  and  the  Church  of  God ;  but,  as  the  sickness  was  to 
be  imto  death,  the  weakness  gradually  increased  until  on  Friday,  the 
17th  June,  he  fell  on  sleep  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age  and  the  second 
of  his  ministry.  '*  Mark  the  perfect  man^  and  behold  the  upright : 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

"  This  saored  Herald,  whose  iweet  mouth 
Spread  Gospel  light  abroad 
Like  Timothy,  was  bat  a  youth. 
And  yet  a  man  of  God."  ?^-- 
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Having  quoted  so  largely  from  his  diasy,  it  would  be  superfluoos  to 
dwell  much  further  on  his  character.  Ab  a  friend  Mr.  GilchriBt  was 
always  cheerful,  wann-hearted,  and  fsuthfuL  As  a  preacher  he  occu- 
pied a  high  place.  His  sermons  were  well  thought  out,  carefully 
prepared,  and  delivered  with  a  gravity,  an  earnestness,  and  an  unction 
that  at  once  arrested  the  attention  and  captivated  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  In  listening  to  him  one  felt  both  that  he  was  master  of  his 
subject,  and  that  with  Paul  he  oould  say,  I  believe,  therefore  I  speak. 

But  if  there  was  one  thing  for  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  was  more  distin- 
guished than  another,  it  was  his  seal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
welfare  of  Zion.  Knowing  how  ardently  the  Lord  loved  her,  and  how 
glorious  were  the  things  He  had  spoken  of  her,  he  manifested,  both  in 
health  and  in  sickness,  that,  with  the  Psalmist,  he  oould  say,  *^  K  I 
forget  Thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  ounning.  If 
I  do  not  remember  Thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.*'  Nay,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  constantly  heard  the  Lord  saying  to  him,  ^'  Ye  that 
make  mention  of  the  Lord  keep  not  silence,  and  give  Him  no  rest  till 
Ho  establish  and  tiU  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  the  earth." 
Accordingly,  though  from  the  nature  of  his  complaint  he  was  unable 
to  speak  much  during  his  last  illness,  his  great  delight  was  to  talk  of 
the  Church,  and  his  groat  desire  for  recovery  was  in  order  that  ho 
might  engage  with  more  zeal  and  activity  in  her  service.  Some  have 
talked  as  if  meetness  for  the  Church  in  heaven  consisted  of  practical 
forgetfulness  of  the  Church  on  earth.  But  this  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  meetness  for  heaven  that  is  given  in  the  Word  of  Crod.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  it  was  when  Moses,  and  David,  and  Paul  were 
meet  for  the  Church  triumphant,  that  they  manifested  such  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  militant.  It  was  when 
Christ  was  to  go  to  His  throne  that  He  manifested  how  His  whole 
heart  was  concentrated  on  building  up,  comforting,  and  providing  for 
His  Church  on  earth.  In  like  manner,  Mr  Gilchrist  showed  his 
growing  meetness  for  the  Church  above  in  the  increasing  depth  of 
his  interest  in  the  Church  below.  All  his  brethren  who  visited  him 
during  his  last  illness  know  how,  after  receiving  them  with  his  usual 
cheerful  smile,  he  immediately  engaged  them  in  conversation  about 
his  work,  the  Synod,  or  the  cause  of  God  in  our  land  and  in  the 
world.  When  telling  a  friend,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  the  Lord  had  given  him,  in  some 
measure,  submission  to  His  will,  he  added,  "But  when  I  think  of 
leaving  the  Church,  whose  service  the  Lord  knows  I  love,  and  in  which 
I  at  one  time  thought  He  had  m(»e  work  for  me  to  do ;  when  I  fhm\ 
of  my  friends,  and  otmy  ogugre<ga\Aciv\»\3ft  ^  ffyyoL-Rttjaant  agyun,  f% 
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thought  is  ahnost  OTorwhehning,  and  it  is  difficult  to  attain  to  right 
exercise  to  say,  Lord,  Thj  will  be  done.''  Tes ;  his  congregation  had 
a  strong  hold  of  his  affections.  In  being  translated  to  the  general 
assemhlj  in  heaven,  he  was  thinking  of  and  praying  for  his  beloved 
flock  on  earth.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  commended  his  young 
and  sorrowing  wife  and  all  his  friends  to  the  care  of  his  covenant 
God.  His  last  words  were,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  On  Tuesday, 
the  21st  June,  his  remains  were  followed  to  Lanark  Burying-ground 
by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  including  a  goodly  number  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministiy  and  of  his  friends  from  EirkintillocL  Our 
enjoyment  of  his  services  as  a  minister  has  been  short,  but  it  is 
matter  of  thankfulness  that  we  were  permitted  to  ev^oj  them  at  all. 
In  thinking  of  our  trials  let  us  not  overlook  our  mercies.  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth ;  yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours ;  and  Uieir  works  do 
follow  them." 


THE  LIMITS  OF  LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

No.  ra. 

In  former  articles  we  have  stated  that  liberty  of  conscience  is  too 
commonly  misunderstood  and  perverted  in  the  present  day.  It  is  so 
to  an  extent  which  often  reminds  us  of  Madam  Boland's  words, 
when  her  eye  rested  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  her  way  to  the 
guillotine,  "  0  Liberty,  what  crimes  are  done  in  thy  name ! "  It  is 
confounded  with  an  individualism,  which  spurns  alike  the  authority 
of  God  and  the  rights  of  society,  and  which  would  virtually  make  the 
conscience  of  every  one  the  supreme  and  irresponsible  arbiter  of  his 
belief  and  conduct.  In  opposition  to  this  lawless  principle,  we  have 
shown  that  conscience,  in  every  case,  is  not  only  subject  to  the 
authority  of  God  speaking  in  His  Word,  but  is  responsible  to  God 
for  interpreting  His  Word  in  harmony  with  His  very  mind  and  mean- 
ing in  it.  We  have  also  shown  that  in  ecclesiastical  society,  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  conscience  is  regulated  and  bounded  by  the 
authority  which  God  has  given  His  Church,  when  that  is  exercised  in 
harmony  with  His  revealed  will.  And  now,  following  out  our  pro- 
posed plan,  we  come  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  civil  society,  and 
to  show  that  the  liberty  of  the  individual  conscience  is  limited  by  the 
authority  which  God  has  given  the  State,  when  that  authority  is 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  natioui  in  a  legitimate  and  Scriptural 
way. 


■^  ■.(  . '  •  ■      &**'  —  ^  ■ 
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which  it  puts  forth  the  power  which  God  has  given  it  to  make  laws, 
to  administer  justice,  and  generally  to  order  its  affiedrs  for  the  commoa 
good.  Thus  defined,  the  State  is  nothing  apart  from  the  nation :  it 
is  the  organ  of  the  national  will ;  it  is  the  tmstee  oi  national  responsi- 
bility, and  the  eKecutor  of  national  duty,  within  the  sphere  of  civil 
things.  We  call  attention  to  this,  fbr  in  discussionB  of  this  kind,  it  is 
too  common  for  those  who  oppose  State  action  with  reference  to 
religion,  to  ai^e  as  if  the  State  was  some  mysterious  power,  ootside 
the  nation  and  apart  firom  the  nati(m,  armed  only  with  the  tenriUe 
sword  of  coercion  and  penal  vengeance,  against  all  who  oonsoientioudy 
dissent  from  its  religion,  no  less  than  against  all  who  violate  its  laws. 
One  would  think,  to  hear  such  argue,  that  the  only  oonoeivable  ideal 
of  State  action  about  religion  is  that  of  the  Popish  governments  of 
Europe,  when  they  compelled  all  men  to  worship  the  beast,  or  that  of 
the  mighty  despot  of  Babylon,  when  he  commanded  all  nations  to 
worship  the  golden  image  he  had  set  up,  imder  pain  of  the  buming 
fiery  furnace.  For  our  part,  having  no  special  purpose  to  serve,  we 
are  content  to  take  the  State  as  it  exists  in  this  era  of  constitution- 
alism and  liberty,  and  under  the  form  of  such  representative  govern- 
ments as  that  of  Britain.  In  a  coimtry  like  this  we  live  in,  the  State 
must  represent  and  act  out  the  national  will  in  matters  that  concern 
religi(]p  and  conscience,  as  in  all  other  matters.  And  when  we  speak 
of  what  the  State  is  entitled  and  bound  to  do  for  the  religion  and 
the  Church  of  Christ,  we  simply  mean  what  the  nation  is  entitled  and 
boimd  to  do  through  its  constituted  authorities. 

Again,  when  we  speak  of  State  authority,  when  legitimately  and 
Scripturally  exercised,  as  limiting  the  liberty  of  the  individual  con- 
science, we  are  as  far  as  possible  from  implying  that  the  State  has  in 
any  circumstances  the  right  to  coerce  conscience.  Indeed,  it  cannot 
do  it  though  it  were  to  try,  as  reason  and  experience  alike  abundantly 
bear  witness.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  government  on  earth, 
though  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  fellest  despotism  and  with  all 
the  torturing  appliances  of  the  Inquisition  to  boot,  to  compel  a  man  to 
believe  that  to  be  true  or  right  which  his  conscience  tells  him  is  fiEdse 
or  wrong.  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  it  yields  to 
moral  suasion  only,  and  any  attempt  to  force  its  convictions  by  penal 
laws  or  penal  inflictions  only  rouses  it  to  imyielding  resistance,  as  the 
limpet  clings  the  more  tenaciously  to  the  rock  the  more  you  try  to 
force  it  away.  Persecution  has  made  many  martyrs ;  it  has  also  made 
many  hypocrites ;  but  it  has  never  made  one  honest  convert,  and  while 
the  laws  of  man's  mental  and  moral  being  continue  to  be  what  God 
has  made  them,  it  never  vriii  ojid  tl^^^csc  oasv.  It  is  bad  poliiqr  &i"Qiil 
State  to  employ  oomptiaoty  ineMWK^  m  x^S^^sii^  vaoii^Si 
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morality ;  it  is  a  sin  against  both  God  and  man,  as  being  an  unhallowed 
attempt  to  rob  men  of  that  right  of  priyate  judgment  which  is  the 
God-given  birthright  of  every  human  being;  and  it  is  insulting  to 
religion  as  though  it  could  not  conquer  a  way  for  itself  by  its  own 
spiritual  weapons.  The  State  may  not  coerce  conscience  then,  but 
neither  may  any  individual  or  party  urge  the  plea  of  conscience  as 
sufficient  to  tie  up  the  State  from  such  exercise  of  its  authority  about 
religion  as  God^s  word  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  authorise 
and  require  it  to  put  forth.  And  all  that  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
liberty  of  conscience  being  limited  by  the  authority  of  the  State  is 
simply,  that  no  one  has  the  right  to  plead  conscience  for  resisting  the 
authority  of  the  State,  when  that  is  legitimately  and  Scripturally 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation.  Our  position  is  just  that,  laid  down  with  such 
admirable  clearness  and  strength  in  these  words  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith — ''  Because  the  powers  which  God  hath  ordained  and  the  liberty 
which  Christ  hath  purchased  are  not  intended  by  Grod  to  destroy,  but 
mutually  to  uphold  and  preserve  one  another,  they  who  upon  pretence 
of  Christian  libertj(  shall  oppose  any  lawful  power  or  the  lawful 
exercise  of  it,  whether  it  be  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  resist  the  ordinance 
of  God." 

The  proposition,  thus  stated,  is  axiomatic  in  its  force  and  self- 
evidence.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  Crod  has  given  conscience 
a  right  and  liberty  to  oppose  His  own  ordinance  of  State  authority 
when  that  is  lawfully  employed.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  settles 
nothing  definitely  as  to  the  actual  limits  of  liberty  of  conscience,  till 
we  have  determined  what  exercise  of  State  authority  about  those 
matters  of  moral  and  religious  obligation  with  which  conscience  con- 
cerns itself,  is  lawful.  There  are  very  many  in  the  present  day  who 
hold  that  the  only  lawful  and  right  thing  for  the  State  to  do  about 
religion  is  to  let  it  alone.  There  are  others  who  hold  that  the  only 
legitimate  action  of  the  State  about  religion  is  to  give  equal  counten- 
ance and  support  to  all  the  various  professions  of  religion  which  may 
exist  among  its  subjects,  to  Popery  as  much  as  to  Protestantism,  and 
to  all  the  conflicting  sects  of  Protestantism  indiscriminately.  We  hold 
what,  up  till  recently,  was  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation,  that  the  only  lawful  course  for  the  State  to  pursue  is  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  tine  religion — what  is  the  religion  which  is 
sanctioned  by  God  in  His  Word,  and  which  consequently  will  alone 
secure  the  true  and  highest  wellbeiug  of  the  nation — and  having 
asoertaindd  that,  to  give  positive  national  countenance  and  support 
^it^^JoiMiUf^;  t^y  and  of  it  only.  And  we  hold,  moreover,  that 
^"**  "^       le  repreieuting  tiaa  naAkivi)  \^  ^tjk^q^vc^  "^ic^fe 
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national  power  and  resources  on  behalf  of  what  it  haa  aaoertained  from 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  the  true  religion,  no  party  can  justly  oomplm 
of  being  wronged  or  coerced  in  conscience— no  party  is  entitled  to 
plead  conscience  as  warranting  resistance — ^but  on  the  contraiy,  all 
are  bound  to  submit  *'  for  conscience  sake,"  so  long  as  they  are  1^ 
perfectly  free  to  maintain  and  profess  their  own  opinions  and  are 
deprived  of  no  natural  right.  We  cannot  confirm  and  illustrate  these 
positions  at  any  length  in  the  course  of  a  brief  article.  We  can  cnly 
state  a  few  general  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

1.  The  State  derives  its  existence  and  authority  Jram  Ood.  **  There 
is  no  power  but  of  God.''  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
''  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  1  do  Uiat  which  is  good, 
and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  same :  &>t  heisthe  mmister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good."  In  the  light  of  these  passages  we  see  the  fiJsehood 
of  the  common  opinion  that  the  authority  of  civil  govemment  is 
derived  originally  from  the  people.  It  is  conveyed,  indeed,  throng 
the  medium  of  the  people,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  right  of  dete^ 
mining  what  form  of  govemment  they  shall  live  under,  and  of  choos- 
ing the  individuals  who  shall  administer  it.  But  while  the  people 
have  the  right  to  choose  how  they  shall  be  governed,  and  who  shall 
govern  them,  they  are  not  the  source  of  governmental  power :  that 
comes  primarily  from  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the  Fountain  of  all  authority 
and  power;  in  whatever  form  exercised  it  is  His  ordinance,  and  they 
who  exercise  it  are  His  "  ministers." 

2.  As  the  State  derives  its  existence  and  authority  from  God^  it  is  the 
responsible  subject  of  His  moral  govemmenL  It  is  inconceivable  that 
Gk)d  has  invested  civil  society  with  the  powers  of  l^slation  and  rule 
— ^powers  capable  of  being  wielded  with  immeasurable  influence,  for 
good  or  for  evil — without  making  the  holders  of  them  responsible  to 
Himself.  And  that  nations,  represented  by  their  rulers,  are  the 
subjects  of  His  govemment,  directly  responsible  to  Him,  appears 
alike  from  the  relations  in  which  He  reveals  Himself  as  standing  to 
them,  from  the  commands  He  addresses  to  them,  and  from  His  provi- 
dential actings  toward  them.  He  proclaims  Himself  their  King  and 
Judge :  He  is  "  Governor  among  the  nations ; "  He  is  "  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords ; "  "  Ho  judgcth  among  the  gods  **  or  rulers, 
for  so  tlic  word  there  signifies.  He  commands  them  to  yield  subjec- 
tion to  His  authority  as  administered  by  His  Son :  ^'  Be  wise  now, 
therefore,  0  ye  kings ;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve 
the  Lord  with  fear  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss  the  Son  lest  He 
be  angry  and  ye  perish  from  the  way."  And  Ho  has  ever  asserted  in 
His  providence  that  moral  supremacy  over  nations  as  such  which  He 
claims  in  His  word,  bj  re^at^axi^  q«  ^\\\\\^\w%  'Cagg^  ^wtfst^\!iM^-M^\.\^^^ 
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have  used  their  national  power  for  flim  or  against  Him.  When  did  a 
nation,  through  its  rulers^  ever  own  His  authority,  and  lend  itself  to 
the  advanoement  of  His  religion  and  cause,  without  being  prospered 
and  exalted)  When  did  nations,  through  their  rulers,  ever  take 
counsel  against  Him  and  His  Anointed,  saying.  Let  us  break  their 
bands  asunder  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us,  without  being 
broken  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dashed  in  pieces  as  a  potter^  vessel  1 

3.  The  State  being  the  reaponnble  mUff'ect  of  the  King  of  nations,  it  i$ 
its  dtUy  and  interest  not  only  to  reguUUe  all  its  official  procedure  by  His 
revealed  tnU,  but  to  employ  its  atfthority  in  every  lawful  way  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  His  wiU  diffused  among  its  suX^ects.  There  are  several 
propositions  in  this  statement,  all  of  which  are  important,  and  some 
of  which  have  been  denied,  and  therefore  we  may  be  excused  for  look- 
ing at  them  separately. 

(1.)  We  have  assumed  that  the  supreme  and  indispensable  rule  of 
State  action  is  ^  revealed  will  of  God — ^that  is,  of  course,  among 
nations  which  eojoy  a  revelation  of  His  will  in  the  Scriptures.  Many 
seem  to  hnagine  that  because  civil  government  is  founded  in  nature 
and  not  in  grace,  its  rule  of  action  is  the  light  and  law  of  nature,  and 
not  supernatural  revelation.  A  more  unfounded  and  absurd  notion 
cannot  be.  How  does  it  apply  in  analagous  cases)  The  parental 
relation  is  founded  in  nature  :  ought  a  Christian  parent  therefore  to 
exercise  his  authority  solely  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature — 
precisely  as  a  heathen  must  do — in  utter  obliviousness  of  the  Bible 
which  commands  him  to  train  up  his  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  supplies  him  with  the  only  effectual 
means  and  motives  for  doing  it  ?  The  relation  of  master  and  servant 
is  foimded  in  nature :  are  the  obligations  and  duties  of  a  Christian 
master  toward  his  servant  therefore  no  other  or  higher  than  those 
which  nature  teaches  an  African  or  Hindoo  1  Is  he  to  be  the  Chris- 
tian in  all  things  as  a  man,  and  the  heathen  whenever  he  speaks  and 
acts  formally  as  a  master )  The  absurdity  of  such  aiguing  is  palpable 
to  all;  and  is  it  less  absurd  to  argue  that,  because  magistracy  is 
founded  in  natiu'e  and  not  in  grace,  therefore  the  civil  ruler  in  a 
Christian  land,  and  with  the  light  of  supernatural  revelation  to  guide 
him,  is  to  be  guided  only  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  is  to  be  as 
innocent,  in  all  his  official  actings,  of  any  recognition  of  the  Word  of 
God  or  of  the  religion  of  Christ  as  the  King  of  Timbuctoo  )  The 
truth  is,  the  light  of  nature  itself  teaches  that,  if  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  men  has  given  a  written  and  complete  revelation  of  His  will^  all 
men  in  all  the  relations  of  life  are  bound  to  make  that  the  supreme 
and  sole  rule  of  their  conduct.  And  when  we  open  the  Bible,  and  see 
how  much  of  it  expressly  refers  to  thQ  dut^  '^Y^i'C&x  w^Mv^\^  ^sA  ^^oi^ 
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rolers  ovre  to  Qod  and  ta  His  Christ,  it  is  plain  that  they  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  disregard  what  is  so  directly  addressed  to  them 
than  Pharaoh  was  at  liberty  to  disregard  the  messages  God  sent  him 
throng  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  the  proud  King  of  Babylon  was  at 
liberty  to  disregard  the  Divine  command  given  him  by  Daniel  to 
«  break  ofif  his  sins  by  righteouHneai" 

(2.)  If  then  the  Bible  is  the  supreme  rule  to  civil  mleiv  in  their 
official  as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity,  no  one  will  dispute  onr 
assertion  that  they  are  bound  to  regulate  all  their  official  procedure  in 
accordance  with  it.  Whether  modelling  the  nation's  constitution,  or 
framing  the  nation's  laws,  or  administering  the  nation's  afiaira^  th^ 
are  specially  boimd  by  the  very  height  and  responsibility  of  thmr 
functions,  as  the  ministers  and  vicegerents  of  the  King  of  nations,  to 
recognise  the  authority  and  carry  out  the  written  instraotions  of  their 
King.  In  devoutly  making  God's  revealed  will  the  rule  of  their  official 
conduct  they  realise  the  inspired  description — ^^  He  that  ruleth  over 
men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God."  In  ign<mng  God's 
revealed  will  in  their  official  procedure,  they  bring  upon  the  nation 
they  represent  the  guilt  of  national  atheism  and  rebellion. 

(3.)  But  the  responsibilities  of  civil  nilers  as  the  ministers  of  God 
go  farther  than  this.  It  is  an  obvious  princi|de,  laid  down  in  the 
Larger  Catechism,  that,  '^  what  is  forbidden  or  commanded  to  oar- 
selves  we  are  bound,  according  to  our  places,  to  endeavour  that  it  may 
be  avoided  or  performed  by  others,  according  to  the  duty  of  their 
places."  According  to  this  principle,  just  as  civil  rulers  are  bound  to 
know  and  obey  the  revealed  will  of  God  themselves,  they  are  boimd, 
''  according  to  their  place,"  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  influence  and 
authority  which  God  has  given  them,  to  provide  that  it  be  known  and 
obeyed  by  all  their  subjects.  They  have,  indeed,  no  direct  authority 
in  spiritual  things :  they  have  no  power  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the 
Church  by  directly  and  authoritatively  dealing  with  men's  consciences 
about  the  things  of  God ;  but,  without  going  beyond  their  own  proper 
sphere  of  civil  authority,  they  have  very  largely  the  power  of  helping 
the  Church  to  spread  and  maintain  the  true  faith  and  worship  of  God 
in  the  land ;  and  as  they  regard  the  glory  of  their  Divine  King,  and 
the  good  of  their  subjects,  they  are  bound  to  employ  it.  They  may 
not,  in  any  way,  try  to  force  what  they  believe  to  be  tlie  religion  of 
Christ  on  the  consciences  of  their  subjects,  but  it  is  quite  within  their 
province  to  provide  that  the  outward  mean^  and  ordinan^s  of  that 
religion  shall  be  so  plentifully  enjoyed  by  their  subjects,  that  if  any 
of  them  remain  strangers  to  tlie  knowledge  and  the  power  of  it,  it 
shall  be  on  their  own  responsibility.  It  is  theirs,  for  example,  to 
enact  that  the  Word  oi  Giod  ^«J\  \s^  ^<8»^  «ci^  \»s\5gax.\ri  TgcssNjfss^ 
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qualified  men  in  all  the  schools  of  the  nation.  It  is  theirs  to  give  all 
needed  legal  coontenanoe  and  support  to  the  pure  and  fiedthful  preach- 
ing of  the  Word,  so  that  none  may  be  ignorant  of  the  healing  and 
heart-transforming  message  but  those  who  will  not  here.  And,  hi 
short,  as  the  Church  is  God's  grand  instiitute  for  directly  enlightening 
the  nations  in  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  and  maintaining  His  autho- 
rity and  worship  among  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  nations 
to  protect  the  Church  in  the  discharge  of  her  spiritual  functions,  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  her  Scriptural  fietith  and  polity,  and  to  help 
her  with  the  national  resources,  in  as  far  as  she  needs  help,  to 
enthrone  in  the  nation's  conscience  the  Word  and  law  of  the  nation's 
King.  Reason  teaches  all  that  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  in  a 
Christian  land;  Scripture  in  nimierous  passages  too  plain  to  be 
honestly  set  aside  teaches  it  also ;  nothing  in  Bible  exegesis  is  weaker 
or  more  imsatisfieustory  than  the  attempts  of  Voluntaryism  to  evade 
the  plain  import  of  such  passages  as  those  which  command  the 
"  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  "  to  "  kiss  the  Son ; "  which  require 
p»yer  to  be  made  for  "  kings  and  all  in  authority,"  that  they  may  so 
act  as  that  all  "  under  them  may  lead  peaceable  lives  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty ; "  and  which  announce  it  to  be  the  purpose  and  will  of 
God  that  **  kings  shall  be  the  nursing  fathers  and  queens  the  nursing 
mothers  "  of  the  Church,  that  they  shall  bring  ''  presents  and  gifts  " 
to  His  Son  as  King  upon  His  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and  that ''  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ" 

(4.)  But  all  that  is  not  merely  the  State's  duty.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said,  its  interest.  It  is  only  in  doing  it  that  the  State  can  f\illy 
realise  its  special  function  and  end  as  the  **  minister  of  God  for  good." 
For  granting,  as  we  do,  that  the  special  and  primary  end  of  the  State 
is  the  moral  and  material  good  of  its  subjects,  it  is  undeniably  certain 
that  it  can  reach  the  end  fully  and  effectually,  only  by  ruling  in 
harmony  with  God's  inviolable  law,  and  lending  its  influence  to  pro- 
mote His  religion.  If  the  power  of  true  religion  has  no  hold  of  the 
consciences  of  a  community,  mere  civil  law  may  repress  and  punish 
gross  crime,  but  it  will  never  dry  up  the  source  of  crime,  and  far  less 
produce  a  pure  and  healthy  morality.  And  where  there  is  no  true 
religion  and  morality,  mere  State  policy,  however  wise,  will  never 
secure  real  and  lasting  national  prosperity.  God,  we  have  seen, 
governs  nations  on  moral  principles :  He  has  so  ordained  natural  laws, 
to  say  nothing  of  special  interventions,  that  righteousness  alone 
exalteth  a  nation ;  and  so  long  therefore  as  He  reigns,  no  civil  govern- 
ment on  earth  can  hope  to  realise  even  the  first  and  direct  end  of  idl  ;, 
eiastenoe,  in  the  maintenance  of  juatioe,  and  Vvctofi)  ^sA  <siiAli>       '^ ' 
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peace,  and  all  the  conditions  of  material  comfort  and  profipentj, 
without  itself  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  at  the  same  tinoie  empkfj- 
ing  every  lawful  means  to  promote  His  knowledge  and  fear  among  its 
subjects.  This  much  reason  and  history  declare,  and  how  onphatically 
does  Scripture  declare  the  same  thing  when  it  threatens  that  **  thB 
nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  the  Church  ahaU  perish;  yea, 
those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted ! " 

i.  As  it  is  the  duty  and  the  direct  and  highest  interest  of  the  StaU 
to  employ  its  atUhorityfor  the  maintenatnce  and  diffusion  of  true  reHgum, 
it  has  an  indisputable  right  to  do  so^  so  long  as  it  acts  in  harmony  mtk 
the  nature  of  religion  and  respects  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  cf  its 
subjects.  Whatever  the  State  is  bound  to  do,  it  is  fully  entitled  to  da 
There  cannot  be  responsibility  without  freedom  to  dischaige  it,  dot 
duty  without  right  to  do  it.  If,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  civil  rulers,  as 
the  responsible  ministers  of  God,  to  employ  the  authority  He  has 
given  them  for  the  advancement  of  His  religion,  they  must  have  liberty 
and  right  from  Him  to  do  it  They  are  entitled,  without  human 
dictation,  and  as  responsible  to  Him  alone,  to  judge  what  is  the  trae 
religion  they  are  to  embrace  and  advance ;  and  they  have  also  the 
right,  without  human  interference,  and  as  accountable  to  TTim  alone, 
to  employ  the  power  and  resources  entrusted  to  them  for  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  that  religion  alone.  Of  course,  if,  in  the 
doing  of  this,  they  misrepresent  the  national  mind  and  offend  the 
national  conscience,  the  nation  can  exercise  its  constitutional  right  by 
depriving  them  of  office.  But  so  long  as  they  represent  the  nation 
they  are  entitled  and  bound  to  give  national  recognition  and  support 
to  what  they  have  satisfied  themselves  from  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
profession  of  the  true  religion,  however  a  minority  in  the  nation  may 
dissent  from  it.  To  the  exercise  of  this  indisputable  right,  howevo', 
we  have  mentioned  a  twofold  limitation  by  which  it  must  ever  be 
regulated. 

(1.)  In  employing  their  official  power  about  religion,  civil  rulers 
must  always  ax)t  in  harmony  with  its  nature.  True  religion  is  a 
voluntary  service.  It  is  the  free  homage  of  enlightened  reason  and 
conscience  to  a  Father  in  Christ.  When  it  ceases  to  be  that,  it 
becomes  the  mere  outward  form  and  pretence  which  is  infiuitely 
hateful  and  dishonouring  to  Him  who  desireth  truth  in  the  inward 
parts.  From  its  very  nature,  then,  it  cannot  be  promoted  by  com- 
pulsion and  brute  force.  Penal  laws  and  persecuting  measures  may, 
as  wo  have  said,  make  men  hypocrites,  but  can  never  make  them 
religious.  Instead  of  promoting,  the  civil  ruler  injures  and  dishonouzB 
Christ's  religion  if  ho  tries  to  enforce  it  by  the  power  of  the  sword. 
And  Christ  Himae\£  ioxVAda  *\\k    "fta  ^\  Xisi  ^^\i8st— **  ^t  u:q  tbf 
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sword. '^  His  Apostle  declares  that  the  weapons  of  His  war&re  "  are 
not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and  mighty  through  God."  All  His  benign 
triumphs  are  won  by  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of 
God,"  and  what  civil  rulers  have  to  do  about  religion  is,  not  to  use 
this  celestial  weapon  with  their  own  hands,  but  to  give  it  free  play 
and  scope  to  reach  the  hearts  of  all  their  subjects,  by  enacting  that 
the  Word  of  Grod  shall  be  read  in  all  the  nation's  schools,  and  coun- 
tenancing  and  supporting  the  Church  which  makes  true  and  Scrip- 
tural profession  of  it,  in  preaching  and  propagating  it  throughout  all 
their  dominions. 

(2.)  So  also,  in  employing  their  authority  about  religion,  civil 
rulers  are  bound  to  respect  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
subjects.  They  are  bound  to  see  that  no  man  suffers  as  to  his  life, 
his  health,  his  property,  his  liberty,  his  rights  of  citizenship,  simply 
because  of  his  religious  opinions,  if  these  opinions  are  not  injurious  to 
the  good  of  society.  We  say^  if  these  opinions  are  not  injurious  to 
the  good  of  society,  for  civil  rulers  are  not  at  liberty  to  tolerate,  on 
the  contrary  they  sin  against  the  very  first  duty  and  end  of  their  ofiice 
if  they  do  not  use  their  authority  to  suppress,  all  principles  and 
practices  which,  though  baptized  with  the  name  of  religion,  tend  to 
destroy  the  morality  and  order  and  peace  of  society.  We  cling  to 
the  old  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  that  the  magistrate  is  the 
guardian  of  both  tables  of  the  law,  and  that  as  God's  minister  for 
good  to  men  he  can  show  no  toleration  to  any  system  which,  under 
any  pretence,  openly  insults  and  blasphemes  the  Majesty  of  heaven, 
or  would  demoralise  and  unsettle  the  community  over  which  he  rules. 
But  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  a  religious 
body  subversive  of  the  public  welfare,  he  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
adherents  of  that  body  are  left  free  and  undisturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  religion,  even  though  it  may  be  widely  apart  in  some  respects 
from  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  right  of  private  judgment  belongs 
by  the  gift  of  God  to  every  human  being :  for  the  exercise  of  that 
right  every  human  being  is  responsible  to  God  only ;  and  while  civil 
rulers  claim  the  free  exercise  of  the  sacred  right  themselves,  they  are 
bound  to  respect  it  in  the  humblest  of  their  subjects,  and  to  see  that 
no  one  suffers  persecution  either  at  their  hands,  or  at  the  hand  of  any 
other,  because  of  his  religious  opinions. 

5.  Civil  rulers  having  an  indisputable  rights  within  the  UmdU  just 
specified^  to  give  national  countenance  and  support  to  the  religion  of 
Christy  no  individual  or  minority  of  individuals  is  warranted  on  the 
plea  of  conscience  to  resist  their  giving  it  We  fidly  grant  that  there 
IB  a  measure  of  hardship  in  the  minority  of  *  naticm  seeing  the  national 
oountenaooe  and  sapport  gtfin  to  a  iroftMfaii  of  wligiop  from  whidL 
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they  oonsoientiouBly  dissent.  And  we  grant  that  the  haidahip  mkm- 
ally  works  a  peculiar  feeling  of  soreness,  when  ihe  fitTOured  {HDfesBHo 
is  not  only  protected  by  the  shield  of  national  law,  bat  supported  with 
the  produce  of  naticmal  taxation  to  which  they  most  needs  oontnbote 
their  share.  But  while  there  is  hardship,  there  is  no  coereion  of  oon- 
soience,  no  ii^ustice,  no  reason  why  that  dissenting  mmorily  should 
not  submit  "  not  only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  sake." 

(1.)  For  first,  if  the  authority  of  the  Stafe  is  exercised  in  the  onlj 
way  in  which  we  have  seen  it  can  be  legitimately  exercised,  no  force 
or  constraint  is  put  on  the  conscience  of  any.  No  one  is  in  the  least 
prevented  from  exercising  his  right  of  private  judgment.  Much  len 
is  any  one  compelled  in  any  measure  to  embrace  and  profess  tlie 
religion  of  the  State.  Each  subject  of  the  realm  is  left  free  to  read 
the  Bible  for  himself,  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  profess  and  propagate  his  own  religious  opinions  as 
freely  and  as  widely  as  he  can  desire,  to  worship  Clod  according  to  his 
conscience,  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  nrnL]n>g  him 
afraid ;  yea,  to  exercise  all  his  civil  rights  with  as  much  freedom  as 
the  adherents  of  the  established  faith.  It  will  be  so  where  the 
authority  of  the  State  is  legitimately  exercised :  it  is  so  in  reality  in 
our  own  land  of  enlightenment  and  liberty ;  and  though  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  Vohmtarios  crying  out,  as  if  they  were  being  incon- 
tinently martyred, -that  a  State  establishment  of  religion  involves 
compulsion,  and  intolerance,  and  persecution  in  the  very  essence  of 
it,  yet  when  we  enter  their  splendid  churches  and  see  how  freely  they 
are  worshipping,  and  when  we  enter  their  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
mark  the  freedom  and  loudness  of  debate  they  are  privileged  to  use 
in  the  settlement  of  all  their  own  affairs,  and  follow  them  to  the 
polling-booth  and  the  municipal  council-chamber  and  the  benches  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  see  with  what  liberty  they  enjoy  all 
their  political  rights,  we  confess  the  martyr-cry  ceases  to  distress  us, 
for  we  cannot  in  the  least  see  in  what  respects  the  existence  of  a 
State  Church  in  the  land,  Erastian  though  it  unquestionably  is,  has 
made  them  persecuted  men. 

(2.)  Again,  if  the  State,  while  legitimately  exercising  its  authority 
about  religion,  represents  the  nation,  a  dissenting  minority  in  the 
nation  cannot  complain  of  coercion  or  injustice,  seeing  in  all  societies 
the  rights  of  individuals  must  always  be  regulated  and  bounded  by 
the  rights  of  the  governing  whole.  Society  has  rights  as  well  as 
individuals ;  and  if  the  rulers  of  a  society  must  surrender  their  right 
of  judgment  and  of  action  whenever  a  minority  plead  conscientious 
opposition  to  it,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  legislation  and  all 
government,  whether  in  the  StatA  or  ia  the  Churchy  or  in  any  associa- 
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tion  of  men.  If  any  are  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  State  in 
reference  to  religion,  let  them  use  all  constitutional  means  to  convince 
the  naiuon  that  the  action  is  wrong,  and  so  to  secure  that  the  action 
shall  cease.  If  they  cannot  do  this  they  must  submit,  or  be  con- 
victed of  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  presumption  of  willing  that 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  shall  bow  down  and  do  homage  to  their 
conscience. 

(3.)  If  the  State  must  not  countenance  and  support  that  form  of 
religion  which  it  judges  to  be  Scriptural  and  right  because  some  of  its 
Bubjecta  plead  that  they  are  conscientiously  attached  to  another  form 
of  religion  one  of  two  consequences  follow.  Either  the  State  must 
recognise  and  favour  no  form  of  religion  at  all,  or  it  must  recognise 
and  favour  all  forms  of  religion  indiscriminately  and  alike.  The 
former  course  is  a  disowning  of  the  being  and  claims  of  its  Divine 
Bang,  which  amounts  to  national  atheism.  The  latter  course  implies 
such  an  ignoring  of  aU  distinction  between  truth  and  error — such  a 
confession  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  certainty  as  to  what  is 
the  true  religion,  as  amounts  to  national  scepticism  and  infideHty. 
Surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way !     And  there  is  only  one  ! 

(4.)  But  is  there  not  injustice  and  coercion  of  conscience,  it  is 
asked,  in  the  State  levying  taxes  on  its  subjects  for  the  support  of  a 
profession  of  religion  of  which  they  do  not  conscientiously  approve  ? 
There  woidd  be,  we  reply,  if  the  tax-payei*  was  responsible  to  God  for 
the  use  to  which  the  State  puts  the  money  with  which  he  supplies  it. 
But  as  God  has  given  the  State  the  power  of  levying  taxes  for  the 
oncarrying  of  the  government  with  which  He  has  entrusted  it,  he 
holds  it  alone  responsible  for  the  use  it  makes  of  the  power  whether 
in  imposing  the  taxes  or  in  distributing  them.  And  as  He  has  given 
the  State  this  right  and  power  of  taxation.  He  has  made  it  the  duty  of 
all,  out  of  conscience  toward  Him,  to  pay  the  legally  imposed  tax, 
"  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake."  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  commanded  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  heathen  Emperors  of  Rome,  though  each  of  them  was  the  Pontifex 
Maximus  of  Paganism,  and  though  a  portion  of  the  tribute  they  iieceivod 
went  to  sustain  the  priests  and  the  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry.  Nay,  as  if 
anticipating  that  some  unenlightened  and  tender-conscienced  convert 
might  conscientiously  scruple  to  pay  the  taxes  which  went  to  a  purpose 
so  objectionable  and  vile,  Paul  not  only  commands  the  payment  of 
"  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,"  but  insists  that  those  charged  with 
it  "  must  needs  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  conscience  stike.^* 
What  need  have  many  of  our  modem  advocates  of  liberty  of  con- 
science to  study  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  1 

We  conclude,  for  the  present, .  with  the  following  aeateouooia 
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they  OGnfloientiouBly  dissent.  And  we  grant  that  the  hardship  mkm- 
ally  works  a  peculiar  feeling  of  soreness,  when  the  fitToored  {HofesBuo 
is  not  only  protected  by  the  shield  of  national  law,  bat  supported  with 
the  produce  of  nati(mal  taxation  to  which  they  must  needs  oontribute 
their  share.  But  while  there  is  hardshi]^  there  is  no  coereion  of  oob- 
soienoe,  no  ii^ustice,  no  reason  why  that  dissenting  minority  should 
not  submit  "  not  only  for  wrath  but  also  for  conscience  saka" 

(1.)  For  first,  if  the  authority  of  the  Stafe  is  exercised  in  the  only 
way  in  which  we  have  seen  it  can  be  legitimately  exeroised,  no  force 
or  constraint  is  put  on  the  conscience  of  any.  No  one  is  in  the  least 
prevented  from  exercising  his  right  of  private  judgment.  Much  len 
is  any  one  compelled  in  any  measure  to  embrace  and  profess  tlie 
TOligion  of  the  State.  Each  subject  of  the  realm  is  left  free  to  read 
the  Bible  for  himself,  to  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  profess  and  propagate  his  own  religious  opinions  as 
freely  and  as  widely  as  he  can  desire,  to  worship  Clod  according  to  his 
conscience,  sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  making  him 
afraid ;  yea,  to  exercise  all  his  civil  rights  with  as  much  freedom  as 
the  adherents  of  the  established  faith.  It  will  be  so  where  the 
authority  of  the  State  is  legitimately  exercised :  it  is  so  in  reahty  in 
our  own  land  of  enlightenment  and  liberty ;  and  though  we  are  con- 
stantly hearing  Volimtarios  crying  out,  as  if  they  were  being  incon- 
tinently martyred,  .that  a  State  establishment  of  religion  involves 
compulsion,  and  intolerance,  and  persecution  in  the  very  essence  of 
it,  yet  when  we  enter  their  splendid  churches  and  see  how  freely  they 
are  worshipping,  and  when  we  enter  their  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
mark  the  freedom  and  loudness  of  debate  they  are  privileged  to  use 
in  the  settlement  of  all  their  own  affairs,  and  follow  them  to  the 
polling-booth  and  the  municipal  council-chamber  and  the  benches  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  see  with  what  liberty  they  enjoy  all 
their  political  rights,  we  confess  the  martyr-cry  ceases  to  distress  us, 
for  we  cannot  in  the  least  see  in  what  respects  the  existence  of  a 
State  Church  in  the  land,  Erastian  though  it  unquestionably  is,  has 
made  thom  persecuted  men. 

(2.)  Again,  if  the  State,  while  legitimately  exercising  its  authority 
about  religion,  represents  the  nation,  a  dissenting  minority  in  the 
nation  cannot  complain  of  coercion  or  injustice,  seeing  in  all  societies 
the  rights  of  individuals  must  always  be  regulated  and  bounded  by 
the  rights  of  the  governing  whole.  Society  has  rights  as  well  as 
individuals ;  and  if  the  rulers  of  a  society  must  surrender  their  right 
of  judgment  and  of  action  whenever  a  minority  plead  conscientious 
opposition  to  it,  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  legislation  and  all 
government,  whether  in  the  St&tA  or  in  the  Churchy  or  in  any  associa- 
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tion  of  men.  If  any  are  aggrieyed  by  ihe  action  of  the  State  in 
reference  to  religion,  let  them  use  all  constitutional  means  to  convince 
the  nation  that  the  action  is  wrong,  and  so  to  secure  that  the  action 
shall  cease.  If  they  cannot  do  this  they  must  submit,  or  be  con- 
victed of  the  intolerable  arrogance  and  presumption  of  willing  that 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  shall  bow  down  and  do  homage  to  their 
conscience. 

(3.)  If  the  State  must  not  countenance  and  support  that  form  of 
religion  which  it  judges  to  be  Scriptural  and  right  because  some  of  its 
subjects  plead  that  they  are  conscientiously  attached  to  another  form 
of  religion  one  of  two  consequences  follow.  Either  the  State  must 
recognise  and  fayour  no  form  of  religion  at  all,  or  it  must  recognise 
and  favour  all  forms  of  religion  indiscriminately  and  alike.  The 
former  course  is  a  disowning  of  the  being  and  claims  of  its  Divine 
King,  which  amounts  to  national  atheism.  The  latter  course  implies 
such  an  ignoring  of  aU  distinction  between  truth  and  error — such  a 
confession  of  the  impossibility  of  attaining  certainty  as  to  what  is 
the  true  religion,  as  amounts  to  national  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
Surely  there  is  a  more  excellent  way !     And  there  is  only  one  ! 

(4.)  But  is  there  not  injustice  and  coercion  of  conscience,  it  is 
asked,  in  the  State  levying  taxes  on  its  subjects  for  the  support  of  a 
profession  of  religion  of  which  they  do  not  conscientiously  approve  ? 
There  woidd  be,  we  reply,  if  the  tax-payer  was  responsible  to  God  for 
the  use  to  which  the  State  puts  the  money  with  which  he  supplies  it. 
But  as  Grod  has  given  the  State  the  power  of  levying  taxes  for  the 
oncarrying  of  the  government  with  which  He  has  entrusted  it,  he 
holds  it  alone  responsible  for  the  use  it  makes  of  the  power  whether 
in  imposing  the  taxes  or  in  distributing  them.  And  as  He  has  given 
the  State  this  right  and  power  of  taxation.  He  has  made  it  the  duty  of 
all,  out  of  conscience  toward  Him,  to  pay  the  legally  imposed  tax, 
"  asking  no  questions  for  conscience  sake."  It  was  on  this  principle 
that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  commanded  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
the  heathen  Emperors  of  Home,  though  each  of  them  was  the  PonHfex 
Maximus  of  Paganism,  and  though  a  portion  of  the  tribute  they  received 
went  to  sustain  the  priests  and  the  rites  of  Pagan  idolatry.  Nay,  as  if 
anticipating  that  some  unenlightened  and  tender-conscienced  convert 
might  conscientiously  scruple  to  pay  the  taxes  which  went  to  a  purpose 
so  objectionable  and  vile,  Paul  not  only  commands  the  payment  of 
"  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,"  but  insists  that  those  charged  with 
it  "  must  needs  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath  but  for  conscience  sake,^^ 
What  need  have  many  of  our  modem  advocates  of  liberty  of  con- 
science to  study  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  1 

We  conclude,  for  the  present,  with  the  following  aentQQ0Q&  traen 
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the  late  Dr.  M'Crie's  **  Reyiew  of  Orme's  Life  of  Owevi/*  whioh  oootem 
in  brief  compass  the  pith  of  the  argument  we  have  been  leading  :— 
"  That  men  in  a  state  of  society  can  enjoy  a  liberty  in  religion,  abe^oto 
and  uncontrolled,  no  one  who  has  thought  attentively  on  the  sabjeet 
for  a  moment  will  affirm.  Such  a  proposition  could  not  be  maintained 
without  maintaining  at  the  same  time  that  one  man,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  liberty,  cannot  encroach  on  that  of  others,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  connection  between  civil  society  and  religion  as  to  require  taxj 
regulations  on  the  part  of  the  former  respecting  the  latter.  For  is 
far  as  any  regulations  of  this  kind  are  made,  individual  or  prirata' 
liberty  is  proportionately  laid  under  restraint." 


A  Treatue  on  Sdict,  By  John  Oalvin.  TranilAied  from  the  Franeh  QrigittiL 
With  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  the  Miracolona  Images  as  well  as  other 
Superstitions  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  and  Russo-Greek  Churches.  By  the  lata 
Co\mt  Valerian  EJrasinski  Second  Edition.  Edinhorgh :  JohnBtooe,  Hunter,  k 
Co.    1870. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  gradually  multiplied  and  developed  her 
dogmas,  but  she  never  repeals  them.  Of  course  to  repeal  or  alter 
one  of  them  would  be  to  renounce  the  infallibility  she  has  always 
claimed  and  has  just  lodged  in  the  single  person  of  the  fatuous  old 
man  she  calls  her  head.  For  this  reason,  no  refutation  of  her 
doctrines  or  practices  ever  comes  to  be  out  of  date.  The  old  weapons 
of  the  Reformation  armoury  are  as  powerful  and  deadly  as  oyer 
against  the  old  unchanged  blasphemies  and  corruptions.  This  is 
true  of  the  "  Treatise  on  Relics,"  launched  by  the  great  Reformer  of 
Geneva  against  that  worship  of  old  bones  and  rags,  and  endless  con- 
secrated trumpery,  which  goes  on  to  this  day,  as  travellers  tell  us,  in 
the  Popish  Churches  of  the  Continent.  That  little  treatise  is  here 
republished,  as  it  was  translated  and  pre&ced  with  an  elaborate  intro- 
ductory dissertation  by  the  late  Count  KrasinskL  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  a  second  edition  of  the  work  has  been  called  for,  for  there  can 
bo  no  better  refutation  of  the  newly  proclaimed  infallibility,  than  to 
see  the  outrageous  nonsense,  and  worse  than  African  fetishism,  on 
which  the  infallible  Pope  pretends  to  set  the  seal  of  Heaven. 

The  introductoiy  dissertation  occupies  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
volume.  The  design  of  it  is  to  prove  that,  in  respect  of  the  worship 
of  relics,  images,  and  dead  saints,  as  well  as  the  use  of  holy  wateiv 
candles,  and  incense,  Popery  is  simply  the  old  Roman  Fkigaium 
baptized  in  the  name  oi  CVa\%\i«aD\\.^.    TV^  v^tkot  shows  okmLji  cad 
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veiy  much  from  the  adxnissions  of  learned  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
that  these  things  crept  into  the  Church  from  a  compromise  with 
Paganism,  made  partly  by  the  early  Christian  Emperors  and  still 
more  by  the  rulers  of  ^e  Church  themselves.  The  Emperors,  guided 
by  State  policy,  made  certain  concessions  to  the  prejudices  of  their 
numerous  and  powerful  Pagan  subjects,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  them 
and  make  sure  of  their  allegiance.  The  Christian  clergy,  basking  in 
the  8\mshine  of  imperial  favour  and  loaded  with  impexial  largesseSp 
grew  worldly,  and  began  to  relax  discipline :  anxipi^s  to  swell  the 
nmnbers  of  the  Church,  and  to  make  it  in  eveiy  sense  supreme  and 
predominant  in  the  empire,  they  received  multitudes  of  Pagans  into 
its  fellowship  who  gave  no  sufficient  evidence  of  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  brought  the  love  of  theu:  old  idolatries  and  super- 
stitious practices  with  them ;  of  course,  if  these  were  to  be  retained, 
their  unrenewed  Pagan  tastes  must  be  gratified,  and  so  some  of  the 
rites  of  the  idol  temples  were  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Christian  sanctuary,  till  the  pure  worship  of  Christ  which  had  existed 
Jn  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs  became  transformed  into  the  devil 
'Vorship  of  Popery.  A  great  lesson,  never  more  needed  than  now,  of 
the  fearful  danger  of  a  policy  of  concession,  and  compromise,  and 
expediency,  whether  pursued  by  a  professedly  Christian  government 
or  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Christ ! 

As  a  Polish  exile,  Count  Kraainski  had  special  reasons  for  knowing 
and  feeling  interested  in  the  policy  of  Russia.  One  very  interesting 
chapter  of  his  essay  is  devoted  to  the  government  and  superstitious 
worship  of  the  Russo-Greek  ChurcL  That  Church,  he  teUs  us,  com- 
prehends within  its  pale  fifty  millions  of  souls,  whilst  it  exercises  an 
immense  influence  over  seventeen  millions  more  in  Turkey,  and 
Austria,  and  Greece,  who  profess  the  same  faith  and  worship,  though 
governed  by  separate  hierarchies.  Of  that  vast  Church,  the  Emperor 
has  been,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  supreme  earthly 
head;  and  when  we  think  that  he  thus  combines  in  his  one  persoii 
the  high  prerogatives  of  Imperial  Autocrat  and  Pope — ^that  he  rules 
the  mighty  population  under  him  at  once  in  body  and  in  conscience, 
wielding  them  at  will  by  his  absolute  civil  decrees,  while  having  the 
power  to  enflame  their  religious  fiajiaticism  in  favour  of  his  enterprises 
through  the  subservient  priesthood — ^we  can  see  what  a  formidable 
power  on  the  earth  is  the  despotism  of  Russia.  From  this  gigantic 
politico-religious  system  Count  Krasinski  apprehended  great  danger 
to  the  liberties  and  civilization  of  Europe.  The  danger  has  been 
averted  for  a  time  by  the  lOiQlt  of  tiw  Orimean  war.  But  it  is  not 
removed.    Thi^  ^BBt^f^^mJlJJI^^^  War  is  traditional, 
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as  prophecy  seems  to  indicate,  when  the  time  comes  for  her  to  me 
the  vast  strength  she  is  now  hoarding,  she  will  plaj  a  oonspiciioin 
part  in  that  final  struggle  of  the  nations,  which  is  to  end  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  Antichrists  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  usher  in 
the  millennium.  Meanwhile  it  is  a  thought  to  stimulate  Christian 
solicitude  and  prayer,  that  the  Church  to  which  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  Russia  belongs  is,  as  this  well-informed  writer  shows,  sunk 
in  an  ignorance  and  superstition  essentially  Pagan,  corrupt  and 
degrading  as  that  of  Popery  which  it  closely  resembles. 

We  commend  this  thoughtful  and  interesting  essay.  Calvin's  name 
is  enough  to  conmiend  the  treatise  it  prefaces.  That  is  more  effectiye 
than  if  it  were  more  formally  argumentative.  It  is  stocked  with 
those  simple  hard  facts  which  are  worth  a  cart-load  of  arguments. 
The  plan  of  the  Reformer  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  Popish 
worship  of  relics,  by  simply  enumerating  the  number  of  articles,  all 
alleged  to  he  the  same  veritable  and  identical  relics  of  the  same 
person,  which  were  shown  at  different  places  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  he  states,  that,  in  his  time  and  within  his  own  certain  know- 
ledge, there  were  shown  in  different  towns  and  places,  which  he 
mentions,  no  fewer  than  fourteen  of  the  veritable  nails  which  affixed 
the  body  of  our  Lord  to  the  Cross ;  four  iron  spears,  each  of  which 
was  the  veritable  one  with  which  the  soldier  pierced  Him  ;  two  coats, 
each  of  w^hich  was  the  very  coat  woven  tliroughout  without  a  seam, 
for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots ;  six  linen  sheets,  each  of  them  the 
very  one,  and  of  course  the  only  one,  in  which  His  body  was  wrapped ; 
and  as  many  pieces  of  the  true  cross  as,  says  Calvin,  "  would  form  a 
whole  ship's  cargo."  One  Church  at  Treves  could  boast  the  knife 
with  which  He  carved  the  Paschal  Lamb ;  three  Churches — at  Rome, 
at  Genoa,  and  at  Aries  respectively — had  each  the  very  dish  on  which 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  placed  at  table,  which  shows,  says  the  grave 
Reformer,  that  "  the  customs  of  that  time  must  have  been  quite 
different  from  ours,  because,  instead  of  changing  viands  as  we  now  do, 
the  dishes  were  changed  for  the  same  food ; "  and  a  Church  at  Genoa 
reckoned  itself  specially  holy  and  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present 
for  the  kisses  and  the  adoration  of  the  faithful  a  piece  of  the  tail  of 
the  ass  on  w^hich  He  rode  into  Jerusalem.  The  section  devoted  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  conunences  thus  : — 

**  The  belief  that  the  body  of  the  Virgin  was  not  interred  on  earth,  but  was  taken 
to  heaven  [the  dogma  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  which  the  CEcnmeniod 
Council,  now  sitting,  is  exx>ected  to  decree],  has  deprived  them  of  all  pi«text  for 


manufacturing  any  relics  of  her  remains,  which  otherwise  might  have  been  suffi 
ciently  abimdant  to  fill  a  whole  Churchyard ;  vet,  in  order  to  nave  at  least  some- 
thing belonging  to  her,  they  sought  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  absenoe  of  other 


relics  with  the  possession  of  her  hair  and  her  milk.  The  hair  is  shown  in  several 
Churches  at  Rome,  and  at  Salv&tleinra^  in.  Bvaiu,  at  Maqon,  St.  Fleur,  Cluny,  Nefvars, 
^d  in  many  other  townLB.    "WVtYi  t«®ki^ \^  ^^  issSat, \&l^x^S& \kft\.  \Ks^tA!^^  iA'vi^ a 
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oonvent,  or  nunnery,  where  it  is  not  shown  in  laige  or  nnall  qnantitiei.  Indeed, 
had  the  Virgin  been  a  wet  nurse  her  whole  life,  or  a  dairy,  she  oould  not  have  pro- 
duced more  than  is  shown  as  hers  in  various  parts.  How  they  obtained  sll  this  milk 
they  do  not  say ** 

As  wise  for  them  not  to  say ;  but  after  this  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  Calvin  knew  of  as  many  skulls  and  faces  of  the  decapitated 
Baptist  as  would  give  him  at  least  three  heads ;  that  he  mentions 
where  his  readers  would  find  duplicates  and  even  triplicates  of  the 
bodies  of  some  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints ;  and  that  he  describes  the 
relics  of  an  angel,  which  they  woidd  see  at  Carcassone,  in  the  shape 
of  the  sword  and  shield  with  which  Michael  the  Archangel  fought 
against  the  devil ! 

We  commend  this  valuable  little  work  to  our  readers.  They  will 
rise  from  its  perusal,  as  we  have  done,  wondering  much  at  three 
things — ^first,  that  the  great  and  holy  God  should  have  borne  so  long 
with  a  system  which  has  taught  such  lies  and  idolatries  in  His  name ; 
second,  that  the  priesthood  of  Rome  should  have  had  the  boldness, 
the  blasphemous  audacity,  to  invent  such  lies  and  palm  them  on  men 
for  God's  infallible  truth ;  and  third,  that  rational  men,  in  myriads, 
should  have  been  so  blinded,  and  degraded,  and  lost,  as  for  ages  to 
believe  them.  The  first  wonder  shall  probably  remain  so  till  the 
mystery  of  God  is  finished  ;  the  other  two  have  light,  but  what  lurid 
and  awful  light,  cast  on  them  in  that  passage  which  foretels  the  char- 
acter and  doom  of  "  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  : " — "  Whose 
coming  is  after  the  working  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and 
lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness  in  them 
that  perish ;  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that 
they  might  be  saved.  And  for  this  cause,  God  shall  send  them  strong 
delusions  that  they  should  believe  a  lie;  that  they  all  might  be  danmed 
who  believe  not  the  truth,  but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness." 


Rochdale  DUcounes.  A  Memorial  Contribution  by  fourteen  Cleigymen  connected 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  England..  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
John  Calms,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  &  Co. 
1870. 

This  volume  contains  fourteen  discourses  contributed  by  as  many 
ministers,  who  have  been,  or  presently  are,  connected  with  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England.  It  borrows  its  local  title  from  its 
design,  which  is  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  a  new  church  in 
connection  with  the  denomination,  in  the  town  of  Rochdale.  A 
drawing  of  the  church,  which  by  the  way  has  received  the  somewhat 
Episcopal  name  of  "  Trinity,"  to  be  like  its  nei^bours  we  suppose, 
adorns  the  frontispiece.  With  its  lofty  q^  and  ornate  arohitedniral 
details  it  is  a  Tery  spUndid,  and  uniA  ^  ^  ^=ss^^ 
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Whether  less  sumptuous  ohurobes  might  not  be  more  in  hsnnonj 
-with  the  genius  of  Presbyterianism  and  with  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  which  so  sorely  wants  money  to  spread  the 
Gospel  among  the  perishing,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  amouslj 
to  consider.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  those  who  erected  this  one 
are  determined  that  if  Presbytery  do  not  win  its  way  to  the  reason 
and  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  it  shall  at  least  make  a  sufflcieatfy 
powerful  appeal  to  their  bodily  senses. 

But  we  forget  that  it  is  the  volmne,  and  not  the  ohuroh  whidi 
occasioned  it,  that  we  have  to  criticise.  As  a  volume  of  sermons,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  does  high  honour  to  the  preaching 
power  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Chiiroh  in  England.  Of  courso  we 
are  aware  that  she  has  sent  some  of  her  best  men  there,  and  when 
preachers  like  Drs.  King,  and  M'Farlane,  and  Edmond,  and  M'Leod, 
combine  their  lights,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  effect  will  be 
unusually  brilliant  and  arresting.  But,  speaking  generally,  we  think 
it  will  be  admitted  that  even  the  younger  and  less  known  men  who 
are  here  associated  with  them,  rise  above  mediocrity  in  the  conception 
and  thought  and  style  of  their  discoiirses,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
yet  higher  and  more  essential  qualities  of  preaching.  Without  atr 
tempting  to  make  comparisons,  we  may  mention  the  two  discourses 
in  the  volimie  which  we  have  read  with  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
first  is  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Macgill,  on  the  "  Perpetual  Obligation  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment;"  an  admirable  defence  of  the  great  Sabbath 
law  and  of  the  Decalogue  generally,  from  the  "  perverse  disputings " 
of  men  like  Dr.  Norman  M'Leod,  well  reasoned,  lucid,  convincing, 
earnest  The  other  is  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  from  the  words, 
quoted  as  in  the  marginal  reading,  *'  Shine  ye  as  lights  in  the  world  : 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life."  (Phil.  ii.  16,  16.)  This  is  an  excel- 
lent sermon,  full  of  good  sense  and  effective  illustration,  and  with  an 
earnest  practical  purpose  running  through  it.  It  is  faithful  too,  as 
the  following  sentences  will  show  : — 

"  But  we  must  not  only  keep  this  truth  pure,  we  must  also  give  it  prominence. 
Men  do  not  light  a  candle  to  put  it  under  a  buBhel,  or  under  a  bed,  but  they  set  it 
on  a  candlestick,  and  the  elevation  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  area  they  wish  to 
enlighten.  In  Uke  manner,  if  we  would  make  the  truth  about  Christ  shine,  we 
must  give  it  prominence.  God  has  given  us  a  banner  not  to  be  folded  up  and  laid 
past,  but  to  be  displayed,  and  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  set  forth  the  truth  which 
he  has  himself  discovered.  It  is  here,  I  think,  that  in  these  days  we  are  most  at 
fault.  We  have  the  light,  but  we  are  ashamed  to  let  it  be  seen,  and  we  darken  the 
lantern.  Instead  of  boldly  asserting  the  truth,  we  go  about  almost  as  if  we  should 
apologise  for  being  Christians.  Under  the  guise  of  cnarity  we  are  becoming  latitudi- 
nariaa ;  and,  lest  we  should  provoke  a  controversy,  we  timidly  hold  our  peace.  But 
there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  which  it  is  a  sm  to  be  silent." 

Now,  having  mentioned  some  of  the  good  things  in  this  volume, 
we  may  be  permitted  \«  c\vxoVi^  '^Xi^A-  ^^^  Xai^a  V^  Vs^  ^<8k  ^orst  yassage 
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in  it,  the  worst,  we  mean,  in  taste  and  in  spirit.     It  is  at  the  ckme  of 
Dr.  M*Farlane's  discourse  on  "Apostolic  Preaching": — 

"  Whftt  reason  have  we  to  be  thankful  that  the  truth  has  never  got  corrupted 
amongst  us  !  Our  Master  has  preserved  us  as  sound  in  the  faith  as  are  any  of  our 
sister  Churches,  for  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  render  evil  for  evil — we  wiU  not  even 
insinuate  as  to  the  heterodoxy  of  any  of  them — not  even  of  that  dear  and  hopeful 
sister,  at  whose  birth  we  were  ghuL  and  for  whose  peace  and  purity  we  must  sin- 
cerely pray,  albeit  now  and  then  unkind  and  most  untruthful  hints  as  to  our  having 
erred  from  the  faith  are  more  than  whispered  by  some  soured  or  churlish  ones  within 
her  house.  Let  it  be  so.  The  most  happy  thought  in  the  matter  is,  that  we  can 
afford  to  meet  the  baseless  accusation  with  an  honest  and  indignant  negative.  We 
can  appeal  to  the  people  we  feed,  to  the  well-filled  and  finely-graced  chairs  of 
theolognr  we  support,  and  to  the  admirable  oontributions  to  literature  which  are  daily 
issued  nrom  our  press.  Wo  can  appeal  to  our  Master  himself,  who  knows  us  best, 
for  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  in  no  iota  or  tittle  of  the  ancient  creed  of  our 
fathers  has  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  changed  or  gone  aside.  To  subserve 
very  mean — ^it  may  be  envious,  it  may  be  revengeful — ^passions,  such  unworthy 
imputations  may  be  cast ;  but  they  '^U  recoil,  end  our  honest  wish  is,  that,  in  ths^ 
recoil,  not  the  Church  to  which  we  allude,  but  the  few  ill-conditioned  persons  within 
her  pale,  may  sustain  the  shock,  only  to  be  thereafter  moved  into  some  place  of 
weeping,  where  penitence  and  faith  find  pardon  and  peace.** 

Here  is  a  brave  piece  of  self-gloriation  and  of  denunciation  of  Drs. 
Wood,  Bonar,  Begg,  Gibson,  Millar,  Forbes,  and  the  like,  bom  evidently 
of  the  exceeding  charity  and  brotherly  love,  from  which  the  present 
Union  movement  has  also  sprung.  Dr.  M'Farlane  declares  that  he 
will  "not  be  tempted  to  render  evil  for  evil ;"  yet  he  charges  these 
men,  and  all  who  like  ourselves  have  questioned  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
party  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  extent 
of  the  Atonement,  with  "whispering  most  imkind  and  untruthful 
hints,"  with  being  "  soured  or  churlish  ones,**  with  making  "  baseless 
accusations,*'  with  "  casting  unworthy  imputations  to  subserve  very 
mean,  it  may  be  envious,  it  may  be  revengeful  passions."  Now,  we 
do  not  know  what  Dr.  M'Farlane  means  by  '*  rendering  evil  for  evil," 
but  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  been  slandered,  it  is  evident 
that  in  imputing  such  bad  motives,  he  is  at  least  "rendering 
niiling  for  railing."  We  would  rather  not  allude  to  the  solemn 
appeal  he  makes  to  the  Master,  that  "  in  no  iota  or  tittle  of  the  ancient 
creed  of  our  fathers  has  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  changed  or 
gone  aside."  We  believe  the  appeal  is  made  honestly,  but  surely  it 
is  made  recklessly  and  inconsiderately.  Does  Dr.  MTarlane  not  know 
that  Dr.  Balmcr  explicitly  admitted  that  on  the  question  of  the  extent 
of  Christ's  death  he,  and  of  course  the  majority  of  the  Synod  who 
supported  him,  hcid  elian^ed  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers  1  Has  he 
never  read  a  judicial  document  emitted  by  the  "fathers"  of  the 
Secession  Church,  in  which  they  formally  condemn  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Mair  for  teaching  exactly  what  many  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  now  teach,  as  to  a  double  reflsrenoe  in  the  Atonement)  Surely 
in  making  such  an  appeal  he  has  focgoMoa  tke ^eomnuuid,  "Be  not 
rash  with  thy  mouth."  We  an  !««»»» ^t^ 
figured  .by  mok  %' 
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Life  Work  of  Peier  the  ApotUe.    By  the  Rev.  John  ThompMrn,  A.1C.,  fiixlDeiihaid. 

Edinbtizg^ :  Johnitcme,  Hunter,  k  Go.    1870. 

The  inner  and  outer  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumciaion  is  here 
illustrated  in  a  series  of  expository  discourses  on  the  principal  passages 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  him.  As  pulpit  expositions  these  dis- 
courses are  of  a  high  class.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  remaikaUe 
for  depth  or  power,  but  they  are  admirably  fitted  to  interest  and 
instruct  and  impress  the  popular  audiences  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Mr.  Thompson  is  evidently  possessed  of  a  superior,  well- 
balanced,  and  highly  cultivated  and  accomplished  mind.  He  makes 
no  parade  of  learning,  but  any  one  competent  to  judge  can  see  that 
he  has  carefully  studied  his  subject  with  the  help  of  the  best 
authorities,  and  all  can  appreciate  the  general  judidousoiess  of  his 
sentiments,  the  aptness  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  grace  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Thompson  takes  an  unusual  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  fiunous 
words,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church." 
He  brushes  away  veiy  forcibly  the  opinion  of  those  Protestant  writera 
who  concede  that  the  '^rock"  dees  in  some  sense  refer  to  Peter.  But 
he  gives  his  own  reason  for  thinking  that  the  ''rock"  is  God  the 
Father.  That  reason  is,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
noun ''  this  "  relates  to  the  inmiediately  preceding  clause,  ''  flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee^  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heavenJ* 
Mr.  Thompson  ought  to  have  noticed,  however,  that  that  is  wholly  a 
subordinate  clause,  that  the  inmiediate  antecedent  to  the  relative 
"this"  is  evidently  the  pronoun  "it,"  and  that  "it"  again  refers  to 
the  substance  of  the  confession  just  made  by  Peter — ^namely,  "  Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God."  Assuredly  the  only  natural 
view  is  the  common  one,  that  "  this  rock "  is  the  matter  of  Peter's 
confession,  that  is,  Him  whom  he  had  confessed. 

Why  does  Mr.  Thompson  explain  the  "keys"  committed  to  Peter 
of  doctrine  only,  and  not  include  discipline  and  government  also, 
especially  as  these  latter  are  keys  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  are  greatly  undervalued  in  oiu:  day  ?  And  why  does  he  foi^t 
his  Shorter  Catechism  and  seem  to  countenance  the  narrow  selfish 
religion  of  the  day  so  far  as  to  say,  on  page  25,  that  "  the  chief  end 
of  man  upon  the  earth  is  to  reach  the  salvation  of  God  1"  And  why, 
in  Prelatio  England,  and  in  preaching  on  the  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
did  he  not  seize  that  best  of  all  opportunities  for  expounding  and 
defending  the  sole  Divine  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  polity  he 
professes  and  represents?  He  indeed  alludes  to  the  matter  at  the 
close  of  his  discourse,  but  in  a  very  brief  and  ciu'soiy  and 
factory  manner. 
But  whil©  ""^  — \d  ^widi  V>  !»ft\aifiL  ^  \aa^  ifift^^soak"^ 
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we  rejoice  to  find  him  so  zealous  a  Protestant.  He  seizes  the  many 
opportunities  his  theme  afifords  him  to  expose  the  groundless  and 
blasphemous  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  For  this  we  praise  him,  as 
having  done  an  eminently  seasonable  and  too  generally  neglected 
duty. 

On  the  whole,  with  the  abatement  stated,  we  commend  this  as  a 
very  readable  and  profitable  book.  Like  the  other  two  volimies  we 
have  noticed  before  it,  it  is  got  up  in  the  elegant  and  finished  style  of 
printing  and  binding  so  characteristic  of  Messrs.  Johnstone  &  Hunter. 


LeUera  to  a  Friend.    By  the  late  Rev.  Oharlei  Bridges,  Rector  of  Hinton-Martel, 
Donet.    Edinburgh :  John  Maolaren,  Princes  Street. 

These  letters,  written  to  a  young  female  friend,  whom  the  venerable 
writer  evidently  loves  as  a  sister  in  Christ,  are  fiill  of  many  very 
precious  thoughts.  They  are  the  spontaneous  outflow  of  the  heart  of 
a  man  taught  by  the  Spirit,  ripe  in  spiritual  wisdom  and  experience, 
and  who  lived  so  very  near  to  God  his  Saviour,  that  his  garments  seem 
always  to  have  smelled  of  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia  out  of  the  ivory 
palaces.  And  they  are  all  the  fresher  and  better  of  being  spontaneous, 
like  the  pure  honey  that  drops  from  the  comb,  or  the  sweet  juice  that 
gushes  from  the  gently  squeezed  grapes.  Here  are  a  few  of  these 
thoughts  picked  out  here  and  there  almost  at  random : — 

'*  The  great  matter  that  is  wanted  in  religion  is  solidity,  not  excitement." 

"  Humility  is  the  srand  conservative  grace,  without  which  the  work  that  may  be 
useful  to  others  will  be  blasted  to  ourselves.  Pray  for  humility  without  measure,  to 
be  clothed  with  it  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  head.  This  is  indeed  the  adorning 
of  the  new  man,  because  it  is  most  eminently  to  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
mind  that  was  in  him.^ 

*^  I  was  telling  my  people  the  other  day,  if  the  corruptions  thus  brought  out  and 
detected  had  been  left  unsubdued,  what  would  be  the  last  conflict — the  tremendous 
moment  of  changing  worlds— but  a  display  of  the  devilishness  of  the  heart  that 
would  overwhelm  us  in  despair?  And  therefore  most  thankful  should  we  be  for 
any  discipline  that  weakens  and  gradu^y  crucifies  them." 

^*  *  When  I  begin  to  praise,'  Bunyan  says,  '  my  doubts  vanish.'  A  thankful  spirit 
is  much  to  be  cherished  and  prayed  for.  It  is  a  preservative  from  the  palsy  of 
brooiling,  so  disabling  to  our  energv  and  usefulness. 

'*  'They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.'  (Isa.  xL  31.)  The 
marginal  reference  gives  the  more  precise  meaning.  They  shall  changt  their  strength, 
new  strength,  different  according  to  a  new  state.  But  always  sufficient,  always  felt 
to  be  80,  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

*'  *Show  me  wherefore  thou  contendest  with  me'  (Job  x.  2)  is  a  needful  prayer 
while  passing  under  the  cloud.  And  perhaps  it  may  be  answei^ed  by  the  Lord  carry- 
ing you  into  the  vision  of  liitherto  unknown  corruption  (Ezek.  viii),  such  as  none  but 
He  can  teach  or  support  the  confidence  during  the  discipline  of  the  lesson." 

**  I  presume  that  the  Apostle,  when  he  tells  us  to  leave  the  first  principles  that  we 
may  go  on  to  perfection  (Hob.  vi.  1),  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  cast  them  away, 
but  only  that  we  should  not  stop  at  the  threshold.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  the 
publican's  prayer  to  be  the  very  breath  of  my  soul.  And  that  not  because  it  keeps 
me  stationary  at  the  alphabetical  stage,  but  because  any  spiritual  sensibility  of  need 
^pti>k»Bi  ttoiMtaeaa  and  effort  for  the  application  of  the  remedy,  and  makes  that 
-      ^j^^M^*^  ij__A.^^  more  and  more  precious.     I  feel  also  that  inadequate  per- 

keeps  us  very  low.     Prayer  is  too  often  the  expression  of  our 
If  this  is  all  we  have  to  brin%  to  tVi^  Iat^^SX  San^tj  V** 
leifenoy,  and  bids  no  piofima^  ol «.  rwOa.  wA  VrQc»l!<Xx^\j»!t- 
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▼oil    Pmyer  ilMnild  be  Tpkadimg^  not  briagfaig  awt  WHite  and  tMnbloi  oalisr,  loi 

God's  promisef  and  oovenant  engagements." 

It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  imperfidction  that  exists  in  the  befit 
of  men  in  this  world,  that  all  the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  Mr. 
Bridges  did  not  prevent  him  embracing  and  adhering  to  the  High 
Church  figment  of  Apostolical  Succession,  and  that  all  his  humility 
and  Christian  charity  did  not  prevent  him  indulging  the  offensiye 
ezdusiveness  which  that  doctrine  engenders.  This  comes  out  to 
some  extent  in  his  work  on  the  "  Christian  Ministry."  It  comes  out 
avowedly  and  broadly  in  one  of  these  letters.  He  speaks  of  apostoli- 
cal succession  as  '^  a  Divine  ordinance/'  and  refuses  to  admit  the 
Scriptiutd  ground-warrant  and  authority  of  new  dissenting  credentials 
of  commission.  '^  I  see  in  them/'  he  says,  ''  no  apostolical  authority, 
consequently  no  apostolical  succession."  This  is  sad,  and  such  views 
expressed  by  such  a  man  call  upon  us  to  search  oiir  hearts,  whether 
under  the  blinding  influence  of  early  prepossession  or  ecclesiastical 
prejudice,  we  also  may  not  be  building  '^wood,  and  hay,  and  stuhhie" 
on  the  true  foundation. 


!r^C(mfid{a<£oni€aiidMe02aimf  o/MtfPtopeciom.    BtytiieBev.  BoberiM^Obride^ 
A.M.    Glasgow  and  London :  W.  B.  M'Phim  &  Son.    1870. 

Mr.  M'Corkle  is  one  of  those  '^  watchmen"  who  feel  it  to  be  a  part 
of  their  duty  as  they  keep  ward  on  the  walls  of  Zion  to  answer  the 
question,  '^  What  of  the  night?"  In  this  veiy  seasonable  puhlioation 
he  sets  himself  to  establish  three  positions : — Firsts  that  ^*  the  Pope 
has  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  the  office  which  he  assumes;** 
second,  that  '^  the  Pope  has  no  authority  to  summon  the  (Ecumenical 
Coimcil,  convened  at  Rome  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1869 ;"  and 
thirdy  that  "  the  claims  of  the  Popedom  are  proved  to  be  unwarrant- 
able and  monstrous,  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  proposed  to  be 
determined  by  the  Council."  To  say  that  he  makes  good  each  of 
these  positions  is  to  say  too  little.  He  does  it  ably,  conclusively, 
unanswerably,  and  with  the  rousing  fervour  of  honest  zeal  against 
Popery  which  wrought  the  lleformation  and  dictated  the  National 
Covenant,  but  is  now  nearly  gone  back  to  its  native  heaven.  That 
Mr.  M'Corkle  grasps  the  true  design  of  the  Infallibility  dogma  we 
have  no  doubt  He  views  it  as  a  grand  scheme  of  the  Jesuits  to 
create  "  one  great  centralizing,  all-controlling  power,"  through  which 
they  shall  be  able  to  rule  directly  and  absolutely  the  adherents  of 
the  Roman  faith  throughout  the  world,  and  so  not  only  support  the 
tottering  supremacy  of  Rome,  but  place  it  on  a  firmer  ukI 
unassailable  foundation  thaii  ev^t.  Hq  anticipates,  what  ei 
sequent  to  tlie  pub\icat\oix  ol\^^  ^gasss^\^^\M«^  «»si&xi&k^^ 


ooursenowenteredonat  Rome  will  lead  to  the  severing  of  the  Romish 
CHulrch  in  oertaiu  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Burope."  Still,  he  justly 
warns  UB,  that  ''  Rome  derrvds  firesh  energy  even  from  despair;"  that 
''she  will  not  die  without  a  conytdsive  struggle  that  will  shake 
churches  and  kingdoms  to  their  centre ;"  and  thnt  "  gathering  up 
all  her  materials  and  instruments  of  evil  into  one  body — a  body  of 
which  Jesuitism,  'the  concentrated  essence  of  Popery,'  is  the  soul — 
she  will  yet  at  the  close  of  her  career  come  forth  in  her  most 
envenomed  form  of  opposition  to  God,  and  Christ,  and  man,  and  to 
the  most  sacred  rights  and  interests  of  hmnan  society."  His  fears  of 
the  tremendous  evil  Rome  may  yet  work  in  her  dying  struggle  for 
supremacy  are  connected  very  much  with  the  ascendancy  she  is 
aiming  to  secure,  and  is  so  likely  at  p-esent  to  secure,  in  our  own 
land.  He  points  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  support  given  by  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Lords  with  its  Protestant  bishops  especially, 
to  the  concurrent  endowment  of  Protestantism  and  Popery  in  Ire- 
land, **  a  chief  pillar  of  the  Protestant  Constituticm  has  fallen."  He 
hints,  and  the  late  Dr.  John  Campbell  proved,  we  think,  that  there 
is  ground  for  the  hint,  that  "  a  similar  spirit  of  disastrous  change  is 
brooding  over  the  throna"  He  shows  that  through  the  progress  of 
ritualism  in  England  '^  the  State  Church  is  more  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
enemy  than  the  State  itself."  And  in  the  following  sentences  he 
points  to  what  is  assuredly  the  greatest  and  most  alarming  source  of 
danger: — 

"  On  the  Bide  of  Borne,  every  moTeme|it  bean  tl^e  mark  of  determined  purpoae 
and  oonoentrated  energy ;  on  ours,  there  w  not  even  heard  the  sound  of  preparation 
for  the  conflict.  A  ipmt  of  indifference  and  of  opposition  to  aU  decided  measures 
paralyses  our  whole  course  of  action.  Nay,  in  the  verr  time  of  danger,  the  bulwarks 
of  Protestant  doctrine  are  by  our  own  hands  on  aU  sides  broken  down,  the  defences 
of  distinctive  principles  long  maintained  by  us  are  overthrown,  and  the  progress  of 
the  invading  enemy  is  thus  marvellously  aiued." 

Mr.  M'Corkle  believes  in  the  continued  obligation  of  our  National 
Covenants,  and  has  done  much  in  pleading  for  reformation  on  the 
basis  of  them.  He  tells  us  here  that  his  only  hope  for  the  future  lies 
in  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  cause  closing  their  ranks  and  ''bind- 
ing themselves  by  vows  of  devoted  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  of  fidelity 
to  each  other."  If  this  be  so,  and  we  believe  it  is  so,  what  a  respon- 
sibility lies  on  the  witnesses  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation,  to  press 
on  the  conscience  of  the  Church  and  nation  the  obligation  of  the 
great  national  vows  tliat  already  bind  them  and  the  fearful  guilt  of 
Inreaking  them !     We  cordially  wish  this  pamphlet  a  wide  curculatiou. 


MMet,  i¥bmUted  to  the  Synod  of  the  Rejormed  Presbyterian 
IBTUL  OUigow :  George  Qallie,  99  Buchanan  Street, 
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fidelity  with  which  this  Synod  is  maintaining  the  {uinciples  of  the 
Covenanted  Reformation,  which  the  quondam  nuLJority  in  it  are  mm 
openly  and  shamefully  abandoning,  at  least  aa  to  any  judicial  teai^ 
mony  to  them,  for  the  sake  of  latitudinarian  union.  We  do  net 
exactly  know  what  the  members  of  this  Synod  think  of  na,  but  when 
we  see  the  old  blue  banner  of  the  Covenant  in  their  hands,  and  mark 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  upholding  it,  we  certainly  claim  them  as 
our  "natural  allies,^  and  if  any  sympathy  of  ours  can  encourage 
them  in  their  good  fight  we  are  sure  they  cordially  have  it.  Tha 
report  seems  to  us  to  be  very  much  what  such  a  document  ahould  be. 
It  displays  a  close  and  comprehensive  observation  of  paasing  eventa 
It  sets  these  in  the  light  of  the  "  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  and  of  tha 
great  moral  principles  of  the  Divine  government  which  determine  the 
character  and  the  responsibilities  of  men  and  nations,  and  under  that 
light  it  judges  of  the  moral  significance  of  these  events  and  their 
future  probable  issue.  It  shows,  moreover,  an  enlightened  and  zeal- 
ous attachmout  to  the  principles  and  attainments  of  the  Second 
Reformation,  as  indicating  the  acme  of  our  national  and  eodeaiaatical 
glory  and  marking  the  measure  of  our  decline.  The  two  following 
passages  will  show  something  of  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  docu- 
ment : — 

*^  We  have  much  more  reason  for  seriouB  appreheniions  regardiog  the  euue  ol 
education  by  those  who  hold  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  or 
religion.  We  most  readily  accord  to  these  persons,  many  of  whom  are  sincere 
friends  of  religious  education,  the  credit  of  earnestness  and  sincerity.  They  are 
anxiously  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  the  godly  upbringing  ol 
the  young ;  still,  their  political  and  religious  opinions  unfortunately  lead  them  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  sceptics  and  secularists.  Their  opposition  to  a  nationsl 
recognition  and  support  of  religion  leads  them  to  dismiss  reli^on  from  national 
schools.  It  is  with  pain  and  sorrow  we  see  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  who  heretofore  earnestly  contended  for  national  Scriptural  education  to 
lower  their  tone  and  plead  for  a  compromise  in  regard  to  this  matter.  No  govern- 
ment  ;  no  local  board  of  education  ;  no  church  nor  association  has  any  right 
whatever  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  the  Word  of  God.  No  parent  or  guardian 
has  any  right  to  withhold  the  bread  of  life  from  the  young  ;  and  the  nation  which 
panders  to  the  sinful,  depraved  tastes  and  opinions  of  a  few  noisy  sceptics  and 
secularists,  and  endeavours  to  conciliate  Papists  by  dismissing  the  living  oracles 
from  its  schools,  cannot  escape  the  righteous  judgment  of  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  the  Word,  and  whose  command  to  old  and  young  is,  "  Search  the  Scriptures." 
Let  our  prayers  ascend  to  the  God  of  Truth,  beseeching  Him  to  arise  and  plead  His 
own  cause,  to  turn  the  counsels  of  His  enemies  to  foolishness,  and  to  secure  to  us 
and  to  our  children  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  thorough  Scriptural  national 
education." 

"  On  the  subject  of  civil  government,  and  the  allegiance  which  nations  and  their 
rulers  owe  to  Christ,  public  opinion  seems  rapidly  incmiing  to  a  denial  of  the  claims 
of  the  Messiah  upon  civil  communities.  The  sentiment  is  gaining  ground  every  day, 
that  nations  and  their  rulers  are  not  bound  to  recognise  and  support  the  cause  of 
truth ;  in  fact,  take  nothing  to  do  with  the  Church ;  thus  practically  robbing  the 
Meiliator  of  His  crown  as  King  of  Nations.  Churches  who  heretofore  faithfully 
testified  and  nobly  contended  for  the  Scriptural  principle  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Eatah- 
lishment  of  the  Church  '*  have  now  virtually,  if  not  actually,  abandojiad  it,  or 
reduced  it  to  an  indefinite  abstraction,  to  be  cast  aside  inj  ' 
assigned  to  **open  questions."  This  abandonment  of  a  mt 
truth — this  doctrine  so  intvmateYY  co\\tv«ic\»^  V\\Jq.\.Vi^  ^ 
larffe  extent  oocaaioned  ^y  tUe  ii«^o\>V8k\i\sn&  V«t  *jcl  ^a 
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Presbyterian  Ghorohef One  of  the  strongest  objections  we  entertain  to 

the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  -Sohool  Presbyterian  Ohnroh  in  America,  and  the  pro- 
posed union  in  this  coontiy,  is,  that  in  both  cases,  the  practical  subjection  of  civil 
rulers  in  their  official  capacities,  and  as  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  Prince 
Messiah,  is  overlooked,  whilst  no  attempt  is  made  to  return  to  and  occupy  the  plat- 
form of  the  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  from  which  all  sections  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  have  sprung,  and  of  which  they  profess  to  be  the  descendants  and 
representatives.**  

Tht  SovTa  Inquiria  Answered  in  the  Wordt  of  Scripture.  A  Year  Book  of  Scripture 
Texts,  Arranged  by  G.  Washington  Moon,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Literature.    London :  Hatchaids,  187  Piccadilly.    1870. 

This  beautifdl  little  volume  is  the  conception,  and  in  its  letterpress 
the  execution  of  Mr.  Moon,  the  same  gentleman  whose  able  and 
trenchant  criticism  exposed  the  pretensions  of  the  Dean  of  Cantert>ury 
to  be  an  oracle  in  the  matter  of  *^  The  Queen's  EnglisL"  Its  title 
describes  its  plan  and  character.  Under  eveiy  day  of  the  year,  there 
is  a  question  put  and  an  answer  given,  both  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
One  text  contains  the  question^  and  two  texts  are  given  as  the  answer, 
which  latter  are  always  appropriate,  and  often  very  happily  selected. 
If  the  daily  manna  here  presented  does  not  supersede  a  regular  per- 
sonal gathering  from  the  pages  of  Scripture,  it  is  well  fitted  to  satisfy 
and  refresh  the  inquiring  soul.  A  blank  diary  is  interleaved,  in 
which  notable  mercies  and  experiences  may  be  recorded  under  the 
days  signalised  by  them.  The  idea  of  the  book  is  felicitous,  and  it  is 
well  wrought  out. 

The  Scots  Worthies.   By  John  Howie.  From  the  Author's  Original  Edition.  Revised 

"  and  corrected  by  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Carslaw,  M.A.,  Helensburgh.    With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Wood.    Edinburgh :  Johnstone,  Hunter,  k  Co.    Parts  III  to  YI. 

Thb  successive  parts  of  this  work  as  they  appear  quite  sustain  the 
promise  of  the  beginning.  Honest  John  Howie,  we  venture  to  say, 
never  appeared  in  so  attractive  a  garb  before.  The  finely  executed 
wood  engravings  are  worth  the  price  of  the  whole.  There  are  also 
occasional  notes  by  the  editor,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  a  biographi- 
cal notice  of  the  author,  himself  no  mean  "  worthy,"  to  preface  the 
whole.  If  our  readers  have  not  the  Scots  Worthies,  they  ought  to 
have  it,  and  with  this  edition  issuing  in  sixpenny  parts  they  have  no 
excuse  for  wanting  it 

©bituarg  fiothz. 

THE  LATE  MR  JOHN  GILLIES,  EDINBURGH. 

If  the  elders  that  rule  well  are  to  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  we  ard 
'justified  in  honouring  the  memory  of  this  truly  worthy  elder  by  a  brief 
I  m  our  pBffea.    He  was  one  of  the  few  men  we  have  knovm  whose  character 
"      ftsr  of  life  always  instinctively  brought  wp  before  our  mind  the 
HJiermtion  of  the  truly  good  man,  which  be^^na — "  M«xV.^«^^^iiss^<e^ 
lliM upright "    And ii ao much ol \^q ^<»w^fi^'^<;siiNi^ Vn^iSS^k^ 
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bjr  Ilia  life,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the  rest  of  it  was  leaUsed  hy  his  dea&,  for 
hxB  "end  was  peace." 

Mr.  Gillies  was  bom  of  respectable  parents,  in  the  Lale  of  Skye,  in  the  ysff 
1799.  The  means  of  education  were  not  so  fJLentifal  in  that  remote  district  d 
the  Highlands  then  as  now,  and  though  his  good  parents  took  care  that  be 
should  be  able  to  read  the  Gaelic  Scriptures,  he  had  to  aoqnire  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  writing  and  of  arithmetic  by  his  own  assiduous  application  after  he 
attained  to  manhood.  His  father's  fann  not  being  large  enongh  to  fnmi^  him 
with  employment,  he  came  to  Edinburgh  in  1820  to  push  his  own  way  in  the 
world  with  no  other  means  of  doing  it  than  a  stock  of  good  principle,  a  stoot 
heart,  and  a  pair  of  able  and  Milling  hands.  After  trying  vanoaa  employmenti 
he  resolved  to  acquire  the  art  of  a  printer.  In  order  to  this  an  apprenticesh^ 
of  seven  years  was  indispensably  necessary.  This  was  a  difficult  which,  at 
the  ago  of  between  twenty  and  thirty,  very  few  men  would  have  had  the 
courage  to  face.  But  with  characteristic  decision  and  perseverance  he  faced  it 
and  conquered  it.  And  we  think  it  to  his  honour  to  mention,  that  though 
he  had  a  uniform  wage  of  only  ten  shillingB  a  week  daring  the  whole  seven 
vears  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  though  during  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  time 
he  had  a  wife  and  small  family  to  support,  yet  with  the  noole  rescdntion  to 
**  Owe  no  man  anything,"  which  was  a  part  of  his  religion  all  through  life,  he 
so  balanced  his  expenditure  with  his  means,  as  to  maintain  an  honest  inde- 
pendence. The  same  (qualities  of  resolute  perseverance  and  self-denying  appli- 
cation which  carried  him  honourably  through  his  apprentioeship  maae  way  for 
him  in  his  profession,  till  he  rose  first  to  be  a  foreman,  and  then  to  be  a  partner, 
in  the  highly  respectable  printing  firm  with  which  he  was  latterly  connected 
We  may  add,  that  we  have  evidence  of  the  very  high  respect  in  which  he  wai 
held,  by  all  associated  with  him  in  the  business  he  followed^  in  a  wannly 
appreciative  sketch  of  him  which  appeared  after  his  death  in  the  SooUuh  T^po* 
graphical  Circular^  from  which  we  cull  the  following  sentence  : — **  He  wm 
temperate  without  asceticism,  and  of  strong  religious  convictions,  without  being 
at  all  austere ;  faithful  to  his  employer  without  subservience  ;  and  a  helpfol 
exemplary  shopmate.  Altogether,  we  have  lost  in  Mr.  Gillies  another  of  tiie 
nobler  class  of  Scottish  working  men. "... 

After  his  coming  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gillies  attended  for  some  years  the 
(laelio  Chapel  iu  comiection  ¥dth  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  There 
he  occasionally  heard  the  celebrated  Dr.  M*Donald,  *'the  AposUe  of  the 
North,"  whose  sermons  appear  to  have  made  great  impression  on  him,  as  once 
and  again  the  writer  of  this  has  heard  him  quote  sentences  which  had  occurred 
in  them,  even  shortly  before  his  death.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
attained  his  first  gracious  experience  of  Divine  things  under  the  preaching  of 
the  late  Professor  Paxton.  Happenint^  to  co  one  day,  on  the  invitation  of  a 
friend,  to  hear  that  distinguished  preacher,  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  soul- 
satisfying  richness  and  heart- subduing  fervour  of  his  eloquence,  that  he  at  once 
resolved  to  attach  himself  to  his  ministry.  In  1826  he  was  admitted  to  fellow- 
ship as  a  member  of  Dr.  Paxton's  congregation  in  Infirmary  Street ;  and  so 
rapidly  did  he  grow  in  Christian  intelligence,  and  make  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  his  consistent  Christian  charac^r  tor  be  felt  all  around  him,  that  nine 
years  after,  he  was  elected  out  of  that  very  large  congregation  to  fill  the  office 
of  the  eldership.  But  such  was  his  humility  and  sell-depreciation  that  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office  ;  nor  was  it  till  eighteen  years 
after,  in  1853  if  we  mistake  not,  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  take  on  him  the 
responsibilities  of  on  office  which  all  beside  himself  thought  him  singularly 
well-qualified  to  fill.  The  disruption  in  the  Original  Secession,  occasioned  by 
the  resolution  of  a  majority  of  its  ministers  to  unite  with  the  Free  Church,  had 
then  taken  place.  For  many  years  previous  to  that  event,  Mr.  Gillies  had 
worshipped  m  connection  with  the  congregation  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  whose  able 
ministrations  he  much  enioyed,  and  to  whom  personally  he  was  much  attached. 
But  in  matters  of  truth  and  duty  he  called  no  man  master  on  earth.  He  had 
satisfied  his  conscience  that  the  principles  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  wen. 
those  of  the  Word  of  God,  esaQntltvUy  connected  with  the  interests  of  QlllflMH 
kingly  rights  and  glory  vn  ^.Yi^afc  AshOa,  mA  ^el-^sso.  Vj  ^^S^coqc  \ft  ^5m^  ^iflil^*=-* 
witnesses  to  ho^'         "  ~  '^l^  «»2to  >  '^'^  wswasiy^Vj  "Casafe  ^wa^aswa;^^ 
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his  likfi-minded  partner  in  life  left  the  ministiy  they  had  valned  so  highly,  and 
cast  in  their  lot  witii  the  conffreffation  in  Edinburgh  which  adhered  to  the 
Synod,  where,  as  we  have  saio, .  his  proved  high  principle  and  worth  soon 
secured  his  election  to  the  eldership. 

Here^  however,  fresh  trials  awaited  him.  Painful  circumstances  to  which 
we  need  not  now  allude,  led  to  a  disruption  in  the  congregation.  Its  pastor, 
and  a  party  adhering  to  him,  saw  it  to  oe  their  duty  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  of  antagonism  to  the  Svnod.  The  remainder  were  not  numerous,  had 
to  meet  for  worship  in  a  small  rented  hall,  and  could  obtain  only  occasional 
Bupplv  of  preaching ;  but  Mr.  Gillies  believed  they  were  right,  and  that  one 
consideration  was  enough  to  place  him  and  keep  him,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  at  his  post,  at  their  head.  And  although  it  was  seven 
long  years  ere  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  minister,  with  a  few  men  of  like 
spint  with  himself  he  kept  his  post  at  their  head,  doing  much  by  the  weight  of 
his  character  and  the  example  of  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  confirm  the  less 
resolute,  until  faith  and  prayer  and  constancy  in  duty  were  rewarded,  not  only 
in  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  but  in  the  erection  of  a  comfortable  church. 
Our  friend  not  only  held  fast  the  principles  of  the  martyrs  and  first  seccders 
but  he  had  a  lar^e  share  of  their  public  spirit,  and  such  was  his  sense  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  m  thus  providing  for  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  Seces- 
sion testimony  to  the  truth  and  cause  of  Christ  in  Edinburgh,  that  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  he  could  now  exclaim  with  Simeon — 
•'Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace." 

Mr  Gillies  was  twice  married.  Hia  first  wife,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  who  knew  her,  was  as  remarkable  for  her  intelligence  and  wisdom  as  for  her 
flentleness  and  decided  piety.  His  second  wife  survives  him,  and  we  are  there- 
fore prevented  fn)m  saying  more  regarding  her,  than  that  in  giving  her  to  him 
the  Lord  provided  him  \('ith  an  entirely  suitable  companion,  and  a  most  affec- 
tionate nurse,  in  the  evening  of  his  days.  He  was  soon  to  need  her  faithful  and 
unremitting  care.  Some  years  before  his  death,  he  was  attacked  with  cataract, 
which  greatly  weakened  his  eyesight,  and  latterly  left  him  almost  blind.  His 
love  of  active  employment  and  fondness  of  reading  made  this  a  heavy  trial  to 
him,  but  as  the  hope  of  its  removal  by  an  operation  grew  unlikely,  he  became 
more  and  more  resigned  an<l  cheerfully  content  imder  it.  In  the  summer  of 
18C8  he  had  a  shock  of  paralysis,  which,  though  he  largely  rallied  from  it,  per- 
manently weakened  his  physicid  powers.  Such,  however,  was  the  unusual 
vigour  and  robustness  of  his  constitution  that  he  ha<l  four  or  five  successive 
shocks  of  the  same  prostrating  malady  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  years, 
ere  his  strength  finally  gave  way.  These  attacks  weakened  his  memoiy,  out  did 
not  at  all  impair  the  soundness  of  his  judgment.  And  his  conversation  showed 
that  though  the  outward  man  was  perishing,  the  inward  man  was  being 
renewed  dav  by  day.  He  sometimes  expressed  a  fear  as  to  his  personal  interest 
in  Christ ;  out  the  evident  ei^emess  with  which  he  grasped  the  promises,  and 
the  evident  comfort  he  derivwl  from  them,  showed  the  operation  and  the 
influence  of  a  living  faith.  His  fears  were  the  offspring  of  self- jealousy  and 
self- distrust ;  he  knew  Whom  he  had  believed,  even  when  he  had  doubts  about 
the  genuineness  of  his  own  believing ;  and  to  all  al>out  him  his  faith  showed 
itself  by  its  fruits,  one  of  which  was  an  untiring  dehght  in  spiritual  conversa- 
tion ;  and  another,  a  spirit  of  exceeding  thankfulness.  If  any  allusion  was 
made  to  his  trials,  he  was  almost  sure  to  reply  by  a  smiling  reference  to  his 
marvellous  mercies.  His  gratitude  and  content  and  cheerfulness  grew  with 
the  progress  of  hia  infirmity  :  the  affiictions  that  sour  the  nature  of  the  worldling 
only  sweetened  and  mellowe<l  his  more  and  more  ;  an  evidence  of  the  sanctify- 
ing power  of  erace  and  of  ripening  for  glory.  He  loved  the  habitation  of  God's 
house  ;  and  though  he  walked  with  much  difficulty,  he  insisted  on  being  led  to 
church  to  the  last,  and  worshipped  in  it  on  the  Sabbath  before  his  death.  He 
had  another  paralytic  attack  that  evexiing,  whidi  left  him  greatly  prostrate, 
though  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  eonacioiumesB.  In  the  course  of  Monday  he 
had  Bereral  ohnten  md  to  hinif  and  on  his  "w&b  asking  if  she  would  read 
apoljier,  ha  ?|?°)A|**|Xjf^,ftjU|BJBtJBrt^^    Am9  wwe  his  last  articulate 
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Thus  hM  peacefully  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  aeventy-one,  one  of  i 
class  of  godly  elders,  who  were  formerly  the  peculiar  gloiy  and  strengih  ol 
the  Secessioii,  though  now  not  often  met  with,  even  there.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  Christian  integrity.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  he  migbt  have  Bit 
for  the  picture  of  "  Old  Mr  Honest,"  in  Bunyan's  wonderfol  allegory.  He  was 
prudent,  but  he  had  no  pretence  and  no  carnal  policy^ :  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  concealing  his  convictions  and  still  less  of  playm^  false  to  tlieim ;  he  was 
transparently  upright  and  single-hearted — ''an  Israeute  indeed  in  whom  wis 
no  guile." 

(x>nnected  with  this  feature  of  his  character  was  his  faithfulness  in  rehukiqg 
sin.  No  Qne  in  the  establishment  where  he  was  employed  could  utter  a  prolue 
word  within  earshot  of  him  without  being  instantly  and  faithfolly  but  kindly 
rebuked.  Even  if  the  transgressor  was  a  customer  whose  orders  were  of  aoine 
importance  to  the  firm,  the  rebuke  was  administered  all  the  same,  for  he  would 
ratner  risk  all  the  profits  of  his  trade  than  not  keep  "  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  €rod  and  toward  man." 

Yet  he  was  genial  and  hearty  and  cheerful  withaL  His  cheerfulness  beamed 
forth  with  peculiar  radiance  on  the  Sabbath.  He  "counted  the  Sabbath  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable."  We  have  heard  one  of  his  sons 
remark,  that  the  happiness  which  his  father  felt  and  diffused  all  around  him  oo 
that  dav  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  reminiscences  of  his  early  home,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  the  pictiirea  which  Dickens  and  other  popular  writers  drew,  of 
the  sourness  and  moroseness  with  which  the  professors  of  evangelical  religion 
embitter  their  Sabbath  observance,  were  a  groundless  caricature. 

Mr.  Gillies  had  special  delight  in  the  exercises  of  the  fellowship  meeting. 
For  many  years  such  a  meeting  assembled  weekly  in  his  own  house,  and  during 
his  lingering  illness  he  wearied  for  its  recurrence  as  for  one  of  the  chief  solaces 
and  refreshments  of  his  life.  His  remarks  at  such  meetings  were  often  in- 
structive and  edif3dng,  for  he  had  not  only  a  superior  knowl^ge  of  the  Scrip> 
tures  and  of  Christian  experience,  but  could  draw  from  the  stores  acquired 
from  a  very  extensive  course  of  dioice  religious  reading.  With  the  late  Dr. 
M'Crie's  works  he  was  specially  familiar.  Newton's  Cardiphonia,  with  its 
sanctified  good  sense  and  full  illustrations  of  spiritual  experience,  was  also  a 
peculiar  favourite.  He  had  the  whole  of  it  read  through  to  him,  twice,  shortly 
before  he  died.  But  the  Word  of  God  was  the  man  of  his  counsel.  Daily  he 
communed  with  God  his  Saviour  through  the  prayerful  study  of  its  pages.  It 
was  the  grace  thus  derived  that  made  him  tne  uprisht,  vigorous,  influential, 
and  universally  respected  Christian,  and  ruler  in  Christ's  house  he  was.  And 
we  must  obtain  the  same  grace,  in  the  same  way,  my  reader,  if  like  him  we 
are  to  '*  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life." 


FOREIGN  MISSION  COMMITTEE. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  which  was  held  on  August  2,  and  which  was  pretty 
folly  attended,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  brief  statement  of  the 
claims  of  the  Mission  and  of  the  need  of  liberality  on  its  beh^f,  to  be  submitted, 
through  sessions,  to  the  congregations  of  the  Church.  It  would  be  altogether  out 
of  place  for  us  to  anticipate  this  statement  which  the  Committee  has  appointed  to 
be  drawn  up,  further  than  to  remark,  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  such 
conscientious  and  earnest  consideration  from  sessions  and  congregations  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  demands.  The  Committee  also  i^p^ed  to  recommend 
India  to  the  Synod  as  the  field  for  its  contemplated  missionanr  operations  ;  and  in 
keeping  with  this  recommendation  we  have  thought  that  the  foUowing  extracts  from 
a  letter  which  the  Convener  has  received  from  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  and  which  was 
read  to  the  Committee,  may  be  useful  in  at  once  giving  information  and  exciting 
interest : — 

"  Calcutta,  18th  April  1870. 
'*  My  dear  Sir — I  have  had  very  great  pleasure  in  receiving  your  letter  of  the  9th 
March.    I  am  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Original  Secession  Church  con- 
templates the  sending  out  oi  at  least  one  missionary  to  India.    I  am  sure  that  all 
Presbyterian  Missions — indeed  all  EvongiQlical  Missions  in  this  ooimtry  will  give 
your  agent  or  agents  a  most\>Tot\i<ecV|N«^<covsk&«  T^«^€^Wii^<if\^\^ta^\&«iDL\^le 

room  for  alL 
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^  '*  1  think  you  do  well  in  contemplating  a  Mission  to  the  Aborijs^eB.  Hitherto  the 
vbible  success  amon^  the  Aborigines  has  been  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
effort  put  forth  than  it  has  been  among  the  more  civilised  Hindoos.  The  reason  of 
this  is  easily  seen.  The  civilised  Hindoos  are  enslaved  bv  an  ancient  svstem  of 
belief  and  practice  which  affects  every  action  and  every  thought ;  the  Aborigines 
have  only  a  crude  and  confused  dreaa  of  demons  as  their  religion — demons  n^m 
whose  power  they  would  be  glad  to  escape,  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it. 

**  I  believe  that  the  power  of  the  blessed  Gospel  in  glorifying  God  is  as  dearly 
■een  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  among  the  Hindoos  as  among  the  Aborigines ;  ami, 
the  visible  progress  is  smaller.  It  would  be  a  greater  trial  of  faith  to  your  members 
if  the  Mission  laboured  for  years  with  few  or  no  converts,  than  if  you  were  enabled 
to  report  palpable  tokens  of  the  Lord's  approval. 

**  Next,  if  your  Mission  is  to  be  to  the  Aborigines,  to  which  portion  of  them  shall 
it  be  ?  If  you  believed  you  could  speedily  send  out  two  Missionaries,  I  might  be 
disposed  to  recommend  Cachar  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  Lushai  clans  in  that 
region  are  open  to  the  Gospel,  and  as  yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  them.  The 
teaplanters  in  Cachar  would,  if  dealt  with  at  once  in  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness, syiiiT>athi8e  with  the  missionary  and  receive  some  spiritual  instruction  them- 
selves, ^ut  I  could  not  recommend  that  a  single  missionary  should  go  forth  to  this 
great  field  ;  two  men  at  least  would  be  required. 

"  The  place  that  on  the  whole  presents  itself  to  me  as  the  most  inviting  is  Chanda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nagi)ore.  This  is  quite  distinct  from  Chindwara,  in  which 
our  missionary,  Mr.  Dawson,  labours ;  but  the  Aboriginal  people  are  the  same  in 
both  localities.  Chanda  will  soon  be  connected  by  rail  with  Nagpore  and  Bombay. 
Thus  our  missionaries  at  Nagpore  would  be  at  hand  as  allies  and  fellow-labourers ; 
and  yet  your  work  would  not  be  counted  a  branch  of  ours.  The  Aborigines  are 
chiefly  Gonds.  Thus  the  labours  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  preparation  of  a  grammar 
and  Go8x>el,  and  those  of  Mr.  Hislop  who  edited  a  lengthy  Gond  poem,  would  be 
most  serviceable  to  your  missionary. 

"  Almost  equally  inviting  is  the  work  among  the  Santals  in  "Western  Bengal.  We 
have  just  commenced  work  among  them  ;  and  your  missionary  could  be  posted  near 
ours,  at  some  station  on  what  is  called  the  Chord  line  of  Railway.  Thus  again 
your  agent  would  have  a  brother  missionary  within  easy  reach,  and  yet  your  work 
would  be  distinguishable,  nay,  distinct,  from  ours. 

"  "NVliether  at  Chanda,  among  the  Gonds,  or  on  the  Chord  line  of  Railway  among 
the  Santals,  the  missionary  would  enjoy  a  very  good  climate. 

"Regartllng  the  cost  of  supporting  the  missionary.  Dr.  Smith  can  give  you  full 
details.  Much  depends  on  the  (luestion  of  his  being  married  or  not.  We  make  a 
difference  between  the  pay  of  married  and  unmarried  men ;  and  nearly  all  churches 
and  societies  do  the  same.  Agnin  the  pay  rises  generally  with  length  of  service. 
And  again,  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  expense  of  living  in  Calcutta 
or  Bombay,  and  an  out  station — especially  one  among  or  near  the  Aborigines. 

'*You  will  easily  understand  that  there  may  be  other  expenses  than  passage 
money  and  salary.  It  may  be  necessary  to  buil(l  a  house.  At  Chanda  it  is  ]>osBible 
one  could  be  rented  ;  but  among  the  Santals  I  fear  this  could  not  be.  The  expense 
of  this  would  vary  with  the  kind  and  character  of  the  house.  A  sufficient  house, 
which  would  last  some  ten  or  fifteen  years,  might  cost  £100 ;  and  more,  if  it  were 
made  to  last  longer. 

"  I  think  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  provides  you  with  a  suitable  labourer  you 
should  let  him  come  out  without  absolutely  fijdng  his  station.  We  should  be  pre- 
pared to  tell  him  what  field  appeared  most  suitable  for  him  ;  and  he  could  go  and 
see  it.  He  might  at  once  settle  there,  if  there  seemed  a  clear  opening ;  otherwise 
he  might  go  and  look  at  one  or  two  other  fields.  Still  the  understanding  might  bo 
distinct  that  he  was  to  labour  among  the  Aborigines. 

**I  have  not  answered  your  question  about  sali^  perhaps  with  the  clearness  you 
desire.  Well,  among  the  German  Mission  to  the  Kofs,  I  believe  unmarried  mission- 
aries get  70  rupees  per  mensem  and  a  house,  with  travelling  expenses,  medical 
attendance,  &c. ;  married  missionaries  never  less  than  90  rupees  per  mensem ;  and 
when  they  have  families,  100,  110, 120  rupees,  or  more.  I  look  on  these  sums  as 
the  lowest  which  could  be  offered  ;  but  a  devoted  man  would  come  out  desiring  to 
take  only  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  draw  his  salary  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  receive  very  little;  but  we  could  not 
imitate  their  system. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  if  there  be  any  point  which  you  would  wish  to  see  more 
clearly  stated. 

''May  the  Lord  Ueu  this  effort  on  the  pari  of  jour  bodj,  and  may  He  provide 

and  qualify  the  agent!  .i....^...  ^    ^ 

"BeBe?iiiie»n|jA  ^^«^i 
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At  the  moment  we  write  all  Earope  ii  gadng  in  breathleei  sospenie  an  the  tenifale 
struggle  now  going  on  between  franoe  and  Pruiaia.  In  the  ooune  of  a  nngle  -wtA 
tlu'eebloody  battles  have  been  fought,  and  it  is  reckoned  about  100,000  human  lira 
destroyed.  We  are  not  concerned  to  trace  out  the  political  causes  which  led 
immediately  to  the  conflict.  We  recognise  a  higher  Power  at  work  than  earthly 
kings  and  armies.  We  are  disposed  to  sav  as  the  poet  Toung  said  on  a  ni^t  a 
fearful  storm:  **The  Lord  is  abroad."  "Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword;  for  wwth 
bringeth  the  punishment  of  the  sword,  that  ye  may  know  there  is  a  Judgment.'* 
In  the  light  of  such  inspired  declarations  as  that,  we  are  bound  to  see  in  the  present 
war  the  judgment  and  wrath  of  Him  who  is  Gtovemor  among  the  nations.  We  know 
from  prophecy  that  the  judgments  of  Gkxl  are  to  fall  with  cignal  weight  and 
destructiveness  on  those  nations  of  Europe  which  have  given  their  strength  and  power 
unto  the  beast.  We  know  that  no  European  nation  has  served  Popeiy  more  devotedly 
and  more  effectually  than  France,  which  is  at  present  getting  lamentably  the  wont 
of  it  in  the  present  war.  It  was  a  king  of  France  who  presented  the  Pope  with  thoie 
States  of  the  Church— that  patrimony  of  Peter — which  made  him  a  temporal 
sovereign  directly  and  in  his  own  right.  It  was  a  king  of  France  who,  with  Ids 
Jezebel  of  a  mother,  wrought  the  horrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was  a 
king  of  France  who  perjured  himself  by  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  a 
million  of  l^testants  were  banished,  and  tens  of  thousands  persecuted  atrodoush, 
many  of  them  to  the  death.  It  was  the  present  ruler  of  France  who  forced  back  the 
Poi>e  upon  his  revolted  subjects  and  has  for  20  years  propped  up  his  tottering 
temporal  throne  with  bayonets,  and  made  it  i)os8ible  for  him  to  convene  that  Coun^ 
at  Rome  which  has  put  the  climax  on  Papal  blasphemv  and  pride  by  proclaiming  his 
infallibflity.  And  now  for  all  the  national  support  that  France  and  its  rulerabaTe 
given  to  Antichrist,  God  is  making  it  to  partake  of  Antichrist*s  plagues  ;  and  when 
we  see  the  French  armies  out-gencralled  and  driven  back ;  when  we  see  the  plains  of 
France  soaked  with  the  blood  of  myriads  of  its  sons ;  when  we  see  the  dynasty  of 
the  Emperor  apparently  nt  an  end  and  another  revolution  with  its  turmoil  aiui 
strife  in  the  near  distance,  we  are  forced  to  own  that  there  is  a  judgment  day  for 
sinning  nations  in  the  present  world,  and  that  **  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth." 


€crUj5iaj5tiral  IntdligtttJCie. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  DIVINITY  HALL. 

The  recent  session  of  the  Hall  was  closed  on  Tuesday,  the  2d  August  last.  Besidei 
the  Professor  and  students,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Robertson, 
James  Smellie,  John  Ritchie,  Thomas  Hobart,  John  Barr,  and  William  B.  Gardiner, 
with  Messrs.  William  Forrest,  Carluke,  and  Thomas  Howie,  PoUockshaws,  elders, 
were  present  at  the  closing  services.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Hobart,  Convener  of  the 
Hall  Committee,  opened  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  The  Rev.  John  Barr  delivered 
an  able  and  interesting  valecuctory  address  on  '*  The  Uses  and  Advantages  of  Creeds 
and  Confessions.**  Tlie  cordial  thanks  of  the  Hall  Conmiittee  and  students  were 
given  to  Mr.  Barr  for  his  address,  "and  a  unanimous  request  was  presented  to  him  to 
publish  it  in  the  Moffcuine. 

Professor  Murray  reported  that  ten  students  had  attended  the  Hall  during  the 
session,  that  all  of  them  had  been  regular  in  their  attendance,  had  manifested  dili- 
gence in  their  studies,  and  performed  the  prescribed  exercises  in  a  satiafactoiy 
manner.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Manson,  the  father  of  the  Synod,  having  expressed  the 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  hear  the  Professor's  report,  addressed  a  few  words  of 
encouragement  to  the  students,  and  concluded  with  prayer. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hall  Conmiittee  immediately  after  the  public  services  were 
closed,  it  was  aCTeed  to  recommend  that  the  Rev.  William  F.  Aitken,  Midhobn,  be 
requested  to  deliver  the  valedictory  address  at  the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Hall :  that  three  Bursaries  of  the  value  of  £7,  £6,  and  £5  ren>eotively  bo  oompeted 
for  tnis  year :  that  the  Qom^t\\ivoTi  \>«  qt^tlXa  ^  cbxdents  of  Divinity  and  ArtA  vi\ 
connection  with  the  Synod,  and  \^^  %xi  \s.\axsM^^aATv  cil  *e&&  >sasL^  vA'^^dm  ^Tan^tfn^ 
be  iiuierted  in  the  aeptenJbei  iwuaahw  ol^^  MoflMxafc. 
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.THE  LIMITS  OF   LIBERTY   OF  CONSCIENCE, 

No.  IV. 

n^E  remarks  we  have  made  od  this  subject  in  former  papers  will  have 
showD  how  closely  it  is  boand  up  with  questions  of  present  interest  and 
of  the  gravest  importance.  We  have  tried  to  indicate  its  practical 
bearing  on  some  of  these  questions.  At  present  we  propose  ta  consider 
its  bearing  on  the  toleration  of  Popery.  There  is  no  topic  which  the 
course  of  events,  is  forcing  more  urgently  on  our  consideration.  There 
is  none  which  duty  to  God  and  to  our  country  calls  more  loudly  on  us 
to  consider. 

How  comes  it  that  while  the  Papacy  seems  to  be  losing  its  hold  of 
every  other  country  in  Europe^  it  is  every  year  taking  a  stronger  and 
more  commanding  grasp  of  Britain?  That  is  a  question  well  worth 
pondering.  We  are  not  now  formally  to  answer  it.  We  simply 
point  to  the  humiliating  and  alarming  fact.  No  one  can  deny  that 
Popery  has  made  more  rapid  progress  in  this  country  during  the  past 
forty  years  than  it  did  during  the  seven  times  forty  preceding,  if  we 
except  the  short  period  of  its  ascendancy  under  that  infatuated  tyrant 
James  the  Seventh.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  rapid  progress  of 
Popery  has  been  owing  very  much  to  the  concessions  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  gone  on  making  to  the  incessant  and  clamorous  demands  of 
the  priesthood.  And  it  is  just  as  undeniable  that  a  main  plea  put 
forth  by  politicians^  and  very  generally  accepted  by  the  nation  in 
justification  of  these  concessions^  hafi  been  that^  to  refuse  them^  would 
be  to  refuse  to  Roman  Catholics  their  just  right  to  toleration  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  On  this  plea^  among  others^  the  penal  laws 
which  had  been  enacted  against  Popery  after  the  Revolution  were 
repealed  by  the  Act  of  1778.  On  this  plea  also  the  C^tAiQlv^  ^\SL';^^\r 
patioD  Bill,  by  wbioh  Papists  were  admUlei.  lo  ^^^vi^  ^-^^t ,  ^"w^ 
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passed  in  1829.  And  on  the  same  specioue  plea  they  have  ainoe  bees 
declared  eligible  to  all^  save  two  or  three  of  the  highest  offices  of  State, 
they  have  been  exempted  from  the  obligation  to  swear  to  maintah 
Uie  Protestant  succession  to  the  Crown^  Uiej  have  bad  a  perxDaoent 
endowment  granted  to  their  college  and  propaganda  at  Majnooth ;  and, 
not  to  mention  other  favours,  they  are  receiving  some  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  annually  out  of  the  national  exchequer  for  pnrelj 
sectarian  and  proselytising  purposes.  All  this  has  been  yielded  to 
them  on  the  plea  of  toleration  and  equal  rights ;  and  every  one  can 
see  that  if  the  plea  is  good  for  granting  them  so  much,  it  is  good  for 
granting  them  much  more.  It  sanctions  and  requires  the  removal  of 
every  trace  of  Protestant  ascendancy  from  the  constitution  and  admioia- 
tration  of  the  nation.  It  demands  that  the  Popish  priesthood  shall  be 
put,  in  all  respects,  on  a  level  with  the  Protestant  mimstry,  whether  bj 
a  process  of  levelling  up  or  of  levelling  down.  It  necessitates  the 
abolition  of  the  Protestant  coronation  oath  itself,  for,  if  Papists  have 
an  equal  right  with  Protestants  to  make  the  nation's  laws,  they  have 
surely  an  equal  right  to  administer  them,  not  ooly  in  all  subordinate 
departments  of  government,  but  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power.  Hst- 
ing  given  the  Papist  the  right  to  legislate,  it  seems  neither  just  nor 
consistent  to  deny  him  the  right  to  reign ;  and  having  already  altered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  give  relief  to  his  conscience,  we  cannot  refuse 
to  alter  the  correlative  oath  of  the  Sovereign,  when  it  becomes  plain 
that  it  too  is  an  insult  and  a  grievance*.  That  is  the  inevitable  landing- 
place  of  the  principle;  and  it  is  surely  time  to  inquire  whether  a 
principle  which  would  open  the  way  for  a  tool  of  the  Jesuits  ascending 
the  throne  of  Britain,  can  be  either  truly  Protestant  or  truly  liberal 
We  hesitate  not  to  say  it  is  neither,  and  that  the  great  principle  of 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  is  utterly  perverted,  when  it  is  made 
a  plea  for  the  granting  to  Papists  of  political  power  and  influence,  and 
to  Popery  of  national  countenance  and  support. 

Much  confusion  and  error  ha?e  arisen  on  this  whole  subject  from 
mistaking  or  overlooking  the  ground  on  which  any  religious  system  is 
entitled  to  toleration.  It  is  not  enough,  as  many  think,  that  its  fol- 
lowers call  it  their  religion,  and  plead  conscience  in  adhering  to  it.  It 
has  no  claim  to  toleration  unless  the  State  has  ascertained  it  to  be  such 
that  it  can  be  tolerated,  in  consistency  with  the  constitution,  and  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation.  For  the  State  to  grant  unlimited 
toleration  to  a  religion  whose  principles  and  practices  are  at  variance 
with  the  constitution,  and  with  the  moral  and  social  good  of  the  nation, 
is  to  sin  against  the  very  first  end  of  government.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  State  to  refuse  the  fullest  toleration  to  a  profession  of  religion, 
which,  though  difEeient  m  som^  xos^w^Xa  Vcoi^  >i3tki\.  «iNaW>M&M  h^  Uw, 
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18  neyerthelesfl  oompatible  with  loyalty^  and  altogether  conduciTe  to  the 
public  good^  is  to  do  against  the  liberty  and  rights  of  oonsoienoe.  It 
thns  appears  that  all  forms  of  religion  are  not  entitled  to  the  same 
toleration;  and  therefore  accurate  writers  on  the  subject  distinguish 
between  negative  and  positiye  toleration,  or^  as  Paley  puts  it,  between 
a  '' partial"  and  a  '^ complete"  toleration.  A  negative  or  partial 
toleration  is  the  leaving  of  the  subjects  of  it  free  to  profess  their  ereed, 
and  practice  their  worship,  and  manage  their  own  affitirs,  unmolested 
and  undisturbed,  while  yet  they  are  excluded  by  law  from  all  civil 
offices  of  power  and  trust,  and  from  all  direct  countenance  and  aid  from 
the  State.  A  positive  or  complete  toleration  is  'the  recognition  of  the 
subjects  of  it,  as  eligible  to  all  civil  offices  and  employment,  and  to  all 
public  privileges  whatever,  short  of  the  actual  establishment  of  their 
religious '  profession.  Now,  to  toleration  in  its  negative  form  all 
religious  sects  are  entitled,  so  long  as  their  members  obey  the  laws,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  neighbours.  And 
toleration  in  its  negative  form  we  would  cheerfully  accord  to  Papists 
on  these  conditions.  We  acknowledge  their  right  to  the  free  exercise 
and  profession  of  their  religion.  We  admit  that  they  have  as  good  a 
right  as  any  subject  of  the  realm  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
consciences,  as  well  as  to  be  protected  in  their  life  and  property,  and 
personal  liberty,  and  all  their  natural  rights  as  men  and  citizens.  We 
have  no  difficulty  in  owning  that  some  of  the  old  penal  laws  against 
them  were  unduly  rigorous,  though  ^^  it  was  a  wholesome  rigour  in  the 
main,"  and  that  any  law  which  would  condemn  a  Papist  to  lose  even 
a  hair  of  his  head  for  his  religious  belief,  is  as  vnrong  in  principle  as  the 
canon  law  itself,  which  condemns  every  Protestant  heretic  to  the  flames. 
But  when  not  content  with  enjoying  liberty  of  worship,  and  the  full 
protection  of  our  just  and  impartial  laws,  they  demand  that  the  walls 
and  bulwarks  of  our  Protestant  constitution  shall  be  thrown  down,  that 
they  may  be  admitted  to  mould  our  national  laws  to  their  own  sectarian 
ends,  and  to  employ  our  national  resources  for  their  own  sectarian  pur- 
poses, we  say  they  are  demanding  a  great  deal  too  much,  and  that  our 
Government,  in  yielding  to  the  arrogant  demand,  as  it  has  long  been 
doing,  is  a  traitor  to  its  high  and  solemn  trust,  and  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  country. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  question  as  to  the  excluding  of 
Bomanists  from  any  natural  right.  Many  seem  to  imagine  that  it  would 
be  nothing  short  of  robbing  them  of  their  natural  rights  to  deny  them 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  an  equal  share  with  Protestants  in  all  grants 
for  religious  and  educational  purposes.  But  this  is  absurd.  A  mtural 
right  is  that  which  every  man  b  born  to  enjoy.  Bdft  ervrf  WMOdkir'^ff 
a  society  is  not  bom  to  role  that  aomiy .    A.viL  twia;'  im.i^  •  am  imiiiHi 
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18  not  born  to  sit  in  its  supreme  counoil  or  to  administer  its  laws.  It  it 
the  right  of  every  society^  subject  to  its  fdndamental  constitution,  to 
choose  its  own  office-bearers  and  its  own  beneficiaries.  And  it  is  the 
right  of  every  nation,  subject  also  to  its  fundamental  constitution,  to 
choose  what  individuals  shall  make  and  execute  its  laws,  and  what 
religious  bodies  shall  share  in  its  endowments.  And  if  it  is  a  nation 
like  ours,  with  a  Protestant  constitution,  it  has  an  indefeasible  right, 
and  it  is  its  solemn  duty  to  commit  its  Qovemment  and  all  its  public 
a£fairs  only  to  Protestant  hands,  and  to  employ  its  resources  for  the 
advancement  only  of  Protestant  purposes.  60  that  if  there  is  any 
natural  right  in  the  matter,  it  is  the  right  of  this  Protestant  nation  to 
protect  its  own  constitution,  by  denying  all  political  power  and  influence 
to  those  whose  very  religion  binds  them  to  hate  that  constitution,  and 
to  count  it  a  sacred  duty  to  employ  all  the  power  and  influence  that  may 
be  given  them  to  undermine  and  subvert  it. 

Neither,  let  it  be  observed,  is  this  properly  a  question  as  to  the 
toleration  of  a  religion.  We  hear  it  constantly  said — "  You  grant 
unlimited  toleration  to  the  religious  profession  of  every  Protestant  sect : 
on  what  principle  of  justice  or  consistency  can  you  deny  it  to  the  religioo 
of  Roman  Catholics?"  But  those  who  put  such  a  question  show  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  Popery  of  which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed. 
Even  if  it  were  purely  a  religion,  it  is  a  religion  so  false,  and  corrupt, 
and  demoralizing  as  to  shut  its  adherents  outside  the  pale  of  positive  and 
active  toleration.  But  it  is  not  purely  and  properly  a  religion.  It  is  a 
politico-ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  both  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastical 
power.  In  the  person  of  its  head,  who  styles  himself  the  vicar  of  Grod 
on  earth,  it  claims  a  temporal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  supremacy,  both 
alike  absolute,  both  alike  essential  to  its  very  being.  It  is  a  huge  trading 
corporation,  organised  under  special  charter  from  '^the  god  of  this 
world,"  for  the  purpose  of  buying  to  itself  the  wealth,  and  power,  and 
freedom,  and  bodies,  and  souls  of  men,  in  exchange  for  certain  spiritual 
wares  which  it  has  the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  and  retailing.  That 
is  what  the  Word  of  God  and  its  own  laws  declare  Popery  to  be — a 
politico-idolatrous  despotism — a  lawless  conspiracy  against  all  the  rights 
of  man,  human  and  divine,  and  against  all  his  liberties,  civil  and  religious 
— and  those  who  speak  of  it  as  though  it  were  purely  a  religion,  and 
plead  for  the  admission  of  its  adherents  to  power,  and  rule,  and  endow- 
ment in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  are  raving  as  strangely 
and  senselessly  as  if  they  had  been  drinking  the  intoxicating  wine 
of  Rome's  fornication.  No  argument  which  may  be  used  for  the 
toleration  of  a  mere  religion  will  avail  to  justify  the  toleration  of  a 
system  which,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  religion,  masks  a  vast  and 
deadly  conspiracy  agavn&t  «X!L  V\ie  w'^  wi^  t^\^wi^\^ifcVctfs&  ^^^  miiu. 


. .  ^ 
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The  qaestioD  then  is  not^  Ought  the  State  to  protect  Papists  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  natural  rights  ?  nor  is  it^  Ought  the  State  to  protect 
them  in  the  peaceful  profession  of  their  creed  and  observance  of  their 
worship  ?  but  it  is^  Ought  the  State^  in  view  of  the  complex  character 
of  Popery  as  a  politico-religious  system^  to  admit  its  adherents  to  civil 
office  and  power^  and  to  grant  them  as  a  sect  its  positive  countenance 
and  aid  ?  To  that  question  all  true-hearted  Protestants  can  give  but 
one  answer*  And  that  it  must  be  a  negative  answer  the  following^ 
among  other  reasons,  we  think  will  show. 

1.  Efwry  Papist  i$  the  Bxibject  of  a  foreign  potentate,  to  whom  he  owee 
supreme  and  primary  allegiance  in  all  things,  civil  as  well  as  sacred. 
As  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  Pope  clums  to  wield  an  absolute 
supremacy  over  all  men  and  all  things.  By  the  canon  law  he  is  declared 
to  be  the  fountain  and  head  of  all  authority,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
In  the  dark  ages,  when  he  had  the  power  and  the  courage  to  enforce 
that  law,  he  actually  deposed  kings,  laid  kingdoms  \mder  interdict, 
freed  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  made  the  haughtiest 
monarchs  do  homage  to  him  for  their  crown.  He  cannot  venture  to 
give  effect  to  the  law  in  the  same  high-handed  fashion  now,  but  it  is 
still  the  law  of  the  infallible  Church,  unalterable  as  that  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians,  bound  upon  the  conscience  of  every  Papist  by  sanctions 
more  terrible  than  those  which  enforce  any  earthly  law.  In  a  recent 
volume  of  essays  edited  by  Dr.  Manning,  the  head  of  the  Papal  hierarchy 
in  England,  it  is  declared  that  '^  the  right  of  deposing  kings  is  inherent 
in  the  supreme  sovereignty  which  the  Popes,  as  vicegerents  of  Christ, 
exercise  over  all  Christian  nations."*  And  the  same  Dr.  Manning, 
just  before  setting  out  for  the  Romish  Council,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  thus  represents  the  Pope  as  answering  those  who  would  counsel 
him  to  submit  to  the  King  of  Italy : — ^^  I  acknowledge  no  civil  auperior, 
I  am  the  subject  of  no  prince,  and  I  claim  more  than  this — I  claim  to 
be  the  supreme  judge  and  director  of  the  conscience  of  men — of  the 
peasant  that  tills  the  field  and  the  prince  that  sits  on  the  throne — of  the 
household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and  the  legislature  that 
makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  the  sole  last  supreme  judge  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong.^f  That  is  the  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy,  as  it  is 
taught  at  this  moment  to  the  Papists  of  Britain,  and  what  must  they 
learn  from  it  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  Pope  b  lord  paramount  of  the  British 
Empire,  as  of  every  other  ?  Is  it  not  that,  if,  in  any  case,  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  is  incompatible  with  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  speaking  through 
the  priesthood,  their  allegiance  is  primarily  due  to  him  who  Ib  to  them 
as  God  upon  earth  ?    Is  it  not  that,  if,  in  any  oase^  obedienoe  to 

*  Estays  on  Bdigion  and  Literatwrt,    Seoond  8eriM.    1867.    Pp.  41j^. 

f  Bulwark,  November,  IQQId,  '9.  'VSau 
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lawB  IB  incoDBiBteDt  with  a  regard  to  the  will  or  die  intereete  of  tk 
Pope^  as  declared  by  the  priesthood,  their  duty  ia  to  sel  aside  the  kwi, 
preferring  the  risk  of  civil  pains  to  the  certainty  of  the  more  tembk 
penalty  of  denunciation  from  the  altar  ?  It  must  be  bo,  for  if  the  Popi 
is  the  head  of  all  legitimate  authority  on  earth,  those  who  own  ids 
authority  must  regard  all  Protestant  laws  as  unjust  laws,  and  everj 
Protestant  Sovereign  as  a  lawless  usurper,  and  rebellion  against  botk, 
when  it  can  be  successfully  practised,  as  a  virtue  rather  than  a  caime. 
This  b  not  mere  theory.  The  laws  of  Britain  are  notorious! j  outraged 
by  Papists  at  this  moment.  The  enactments  that  regulate  the  law  of 
mortmain  are  being  studiously  evaded,  while  a  vast  amount  of  real  tod 
personal  estate  is  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  Romish  Chunh. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Bill  the  erection  of  monasteries 
is  absolutely  forbidden,  but  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  they  have  bees 
erected,  and  have  gone  on  multiplying,  till  now  there  are  69  of  these 
communities  of  pestilent  shavelings  in  the  land.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Emancipation  Bill  also,  and  of  a  special  Bill  passed  in  1851,  it  was 
rendered  a  crime  punishable  by  a  heavy  fine  for  any  Popish  eoclesiastio 
to  assume  titles  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Britain  and  Ireland  :  ihesB 
statutes  have  also  been  systematically  trampled  on,  and  now  Goven- 
ment  has  hastened  to  repeal  them  at  the  bidding  of  the  men  who  wen 
insulting  and  defying  its  authority  by  breaking  them.  And  when  we 
look  across  to  Ireland  and  observe  how  rank  sedition  is  being  preached 
up  by  the  Popish  press ;  how  convicted  Fenians  have  been  treated  by 
many  of  the  priests  as  martyrs ;  and  how  a  priest,  at  a  publio  meeting 
lately,  advocated  the  assassination  of  unaccommodating  landlords,  we 
see  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  Popery  is  really  the  cause  of  all  the 
turbulence  and  lawlessness  that  have  agitated  that  unhappy  country, 
and  that  have  cost  the  nation  so  much  to  keep  down.  Most  evident  is 
it,  from  reason  and  from  all  experience,  that  the  feudal  and  spiritual 
vassals  of  the  Despot  of  Rome  can  never  be  loyal  citizens  in  a  Protestant 
State  ;  and,  by  consequeoce,  for  the  Government  of  a  Protestant  State 
to  grant  them  positive  toleration  is  simply  to  put  power  into  their  hands 
to  overthrow  the  Oonstitution,  which  it  is  the  very  end  of  its  existence, 
its  most  sacred  and  paramount  duty,  to  uphold  and  defend.  It  is  to 
admit  the  Trojan  horse  of  sedition  and  conspiracy  into  the  very  citadel 
of  our  liberties.  It  is  to  furnish  the  mutineers  with  implements  with 
which  to  scuttle  the  ship.  How  blind  the  infatuation  of  admitting  to 
make  and  administer  our  laws  the  adherents  of  a  system  which  God  in 
His  Word  brands  as  (6  itvofios)  '^  the  lawless  One."  (2  Thes.  ii.  8,  Qr.) 
2.  Every  Papist  belongs  to  a  ayttem  which  is  dedructive  of  the  peace, 
the  material  progperityj  and  the  moral  weUbeing  of  society.  The  promo* 
tion  of  these  ends,  in  suboid^^XaoxL  Vi  >iJafc  ^w^  ^IXJ^^Y^Iw^^^^^y^^^ 
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is  tbe  great  end  of  civil  government.  The  GK)veniment,  therefore^ 
whieh  gives  active  coantenance  and  toleration  to  a  system  which  is 
destmotive  of  these  ends  abdicates  its  primary  functions^  and  is  oon- 
vioted  of  criminal  faithlessness  and  malversation. 

It  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  State  to  gnard  and  promote  the  peace  of 
society.  But  a  Protestant  State  cannot  do  that  and  actively  tolerate 
Popery.  For  Protestantism  and  Popery  can  never  coalesce.  In  their 
principles^  their  spirit^  their  aims  and  tendencies^  they  areas  antagon« 
istio  and  incompatible  as  light  and  darkness^  as  truth  and  a  lie.  The 
one  is  of  God^  the  other  is  of  the  devil^*  and  wherever  they  are  both 
left  free  to  act  according  to  their  own  nature^  there  will  be  the  old 
conflict  between  the  seed  of  the  serpent  and  the  seed  of  the  woman. 
To  give  power  and  endowment  to  Papists^  therefore^  in  a  Protestant 
nation  is  to  introduce  an  element  of  inevitable  disanion  and  discord. 
It  is  to  introduce  an  irritant  poison  into  the  body  politic.  It  is  to  insert 
a  wedge  which  must  split  np  and  rend  asunder  the  fabric  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  did  so  when  Popery  received  full  toleration  finom  James  the 
Seventh.  The  perpetual  broils  and  battles  between  Orangemen  and 
Eibbonmen  in  Ireland  show  how  likely  it  is  to  do  so  again. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  first^  if  not  one  of  the  highest^  duties  of  the  State 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  in  which  our  utilitarian  statesmen  glory,  it  is  their 
success  in  developing  the  material  resources  and  advancing  the  material 
comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  country.  But,  by  the  countenance  and 
support  they  are  giving  to  Popery,  they  are  taking  the  readiest  way  to  turn 
their  glory  into  shame.  By  fostering  ignorance,  by  destroying  all  manly 
self-respect  and  independence,  by  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  its  priests, 
by  the  idleness  and  laziness  induced  by  its  innumerable  holidays  and 
saints'  days,  Popery  is  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  beggary  wherever  it 
exists.  Why  was  Pagan  Italy  the  mistress  of  the  world,  while  Papal 
Italy  has  been  the  basest  of  its  kingdoms  ?  Why  is  the  large  fertile 
land  of  Spain  smitten  with  blight  and  ruin,  while  the  little  marshy 
country  of  Holland,  once  a  small  province  of  its  mighty  empire,  is  a 
hive  of  industry  and  wealth?  What  makes  the  difference  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  between  the  wealthy  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  Belfast,  or  the  comfortable  farmers  of  Ulster,  and  the 
ragged,  sc|ualid,  poverty  stricken  peasantry  who  huddle  in  turf  huts  and 
shoot  their  landlords  in  Munster  and  Oonnaught  ?  And  if  Popery 
makes  the  difference,  then  for  our  Government  to  tolerate  and  support 
Popery  is  to  do  all  it  can  do  to  keep  the  most  fertile  portion  of  its 
dominions,  which  might  be  yielding  untold  millions  to  the  national 
revenues,  shut  up  under  a  lasting  curse  of  nnprodoetiveneflii  ta  hold 

*  Rev.  xiil  2,  latt«  cb!W». 
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down  some  five  or  six  millions  of  its  subjects  in  barbarism  and  beggary^ 
and  to  lay  an  immense  needless  burden  of  taxation  on  the  loyal  and 
industrious  remainder.  Is  this  very  wise  and  worthy  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  a  nation  which  owes  all  its  matchless 
prosperity  and  power  and  greatness  to  the  ReformatioQ  which  delivered 
it  from  Popery  and  made  it  Protestant  ? 

Most  of  all^  because  the  root  and  the  source  of  all  other  wellbeing, 
the  State  is  bound  to  promote  the  moral  wellbeing  of  the  nation.  And 
does  it  do  this  in  supporting  Popery  ?  Ask  the  Word  of  God,  which 
declares  it  to  be  "  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  "  the  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the 
Mother  of  Harlots  and  Abomination  of  the  whole  earth."  Ask  its  own 
written  and  unchangeable  creed,  which  teaches  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics,  that  it  is  venial  to  lie  and  perjure  one's  self  and 
murder  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  that  one  may  innocently  violate 
any  law  of  God,  provided  he  can  "  regulate  the  intention  "  so  as  to 
have  a  good  end  before  the  mind  when  performing  the  act.  Ask 
reason  what  must  be  the  effect  of  setting  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
above  the  holy  Sabbath  of  the  Lord,  of  leading  men  to  believe  that  a 
state  of  unchaste  celibacy  is  more  holy  than  Qod's  ordinance  of 
marriage,  of  placing  an  ignorant  vile  man^  the  priest,  continually 
between  the  conscience  and  God,  and  of  debauching  the  conscience 
with  the  doctrine  that,  for  money,  a  man  may  purchase  full  absolution 
for  the  sins  and  crimes  he  has  done  in  the  past,  and  plenary  indulgenee 
for  the  sin  and  the  crime  he  may  do  in  the  future.  And  ask  history 
to  unfold  the  roll  of  Rome's  unparalleled  enormities.  That  will  justify 
the  inspired  description  of  it  as  ^^  that  great  city  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt."  Nor  need  we  go  very  far  back.  The 
history  of  to-day  will  do  as  well  as  that  of  the  dark  ages.  According 
to  the  statistics  of  the  Rev.  Hobart  Seymour^  in  his  "  Evenings  with 
Romanists,"  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  Protestant  London  is 
4  per  cent ;  in  Popish  Vienna  upwards  of  50  per  cent ;  and  in  Rome, 
'^the  holy  city"  itself,  73  per  cent,  or  near  three-fourths  of  all  the 
children  born  in  the  city.  According  to  the  same  careful  authority, 
the  proportion  of  murders  to  each  million  of  the  population  is — in 
England  and  Wales  4,  in  Ireland  33,  in  the  Papal  States  113.  From 
recent  Government  returns  it  appears  that,  while  the  Papists  in  Scot- 
land are  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population,  the  Popish 
criminals  in  prison  are  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ;  and  in  Ireland, 
where  there  are  about  3^  Romanists  to  one  Protestant,  the  Romish 
criminals  form  about  84  per  cent  of  all  that  are  in  prison.  Now, 
suppose  that  Papists  do  plead  conscience  on  behalf  of  their  wicked  and 
demoralising  system,  can  it  be  right  in  a  Christian  State  to  regard  the 
plea  ?    Is  it  justified,  uxidet  i^t^l^xi^^  qC  «A<&<^tdia^  liberty  to  conscience^ 
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to  let  loose  among  its  subjects  a  system  which  perverts  and  debauches 
conscience^  and  teaches  doctrines  which  must  inevitably  bring  down  on 
all  who  practise  them  the  consuming  judgments  of  God  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  height  of  folly  as  well  as  of  sin  to  pay  the  priests  of  Rome 
for  manufacturing  criminals,  and  then  to  tax  the  people  enormously  for 
the  repression  and  punishment  of  these  criminals^  while  all  the  time  the 
national  morality  is  being  lowered  and  corrupted^  and  national  judg- 
ments are  being  incurred  ?  Israel's  sin  and  ruin  was  toleration  of  the 
vile  idolatries  of  Gentilism.  The  sin  and  ruin  of  the  nations  of 
Christendom  is  toleration  of  the  idolatries  and  wickedness  of  Popery. 
'^  Gome  out  of  ber,  my  people^  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sims^ 
and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues."     (Rev.  xviii.  4.) 

3.  Every  Papist  belongs  to  a  system  which  is  esserUially  and  unrehTU- 
ingly  intolerant.  A  Church  which  believes  that  its  head  is  the  vicar  of 
God^  that  itself  is  infallible^  that  outside  its  pale  there  is  no  salvation^ 
must  be  intolerant.  To  rebel  against  its  authority  is  to  rebel  against 
the  authority  of  God^  and  God  has  committed  to  its  head  the  two 
swords  of  civil  and  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy^  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  and  punishing  the  rebellion.  Hence  Rome  anathematises 
all  outside  her  own  communion  as  damnable  heretics.  Hence^  when 
she  had  the  power^  she  committed  all  heretics  to  the  flames.  Who  can 
forget  the  famous  utterance  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine^  speaking  in  the 
name  of  the  Churchy  one  of  whose  greatest  advocates  he  was — "  When 
heretics  are  strong^  we  commit  them  to  God ;  when  weak,  to  the 
executioner." 

^^  0,  but/'  we  are  told,  ^^  Popery  is  now  changed,  and  it  is  uncharit- 
able and  unchristian  to  attribute  to  Roman  Catholics  now  the  intolerant 
and  persecuting  spirit  of  their  ecclesiastical  ancestors."  Well,  we  know 
that,  to  beguile  credulous  and  silly  Protestants,  modern  Papists  pretend 
to  have  changed.  Like  the  Pharisees,  their  great  prototypes,  they  say, 
*'  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have  been 
partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets."  But  He  who 
exposed  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  has  said  to  us,  "  Beware  of 
false  prophets,  who  come  to  you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they 
are  ravening  wolves."  And  His  Spirit  has  foretold  us  that  the 
'^  beast "  shall  have  ^^  two  horns  like  a  lamb,"  all  the  time  that  in  his 
true  nature  he  is  "  a  wild  beast "  (^lyptov),  and  when  he  shows  his  true 
nature  ''speaks  like  a  dragon."*  If  Popery  is  changed,  where  is  the 
evidence  of  the  change  ?  Where  is  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  ''  the 
wild  beast"  which  Scripture  declares  it,  in  its  essential  nature,  to  be  ? 
Is  it  in  the  changes  it  has  made  in-  the  canon  law  which  condemns 
every  obstinate  heretic  to  bodily  deatb  and  irtarnal  anathema?  Is  it 
in  any  change  made  in  the  *— ^M«ff  «*  a»3Bi^ilf||ifilfc Jiaaifl»a  *»  Itv  aIm^ 
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oath  taken  by  its  bishops  ?    Is  it  in  the  tears  it  has  ahed^  and  the 
saekoloth  it  has  worn^  for  the  more  than  fifty  millions  it  is  compated 
to  have  mardered  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  yentming  to  interpfet 
Qod'B  Word  and  praotise  Gk)d'8  worship  according  to  their  oonacieiicei? 
No !  when  Rome  changes  she  ceases  to  be  infallible  ;  and  therefore  ike 
has  not  changed ;  she  can  not  change.    The  canon  law  stands  unre- 
pealed, its  decrees  still  written  in  blood,  and  every  ecclesiastic,  having 
jurisdiction,  sworn  to  administer  it.     The  students  of  Maynooth  are  at 
this  moment  taught  from  a  Popish  Commentary,  one  of  their  dast- 
books,  under  Matt.  xiii.  29,  ^'Christ  does  not  forbid  heretics  to  be 
taken  away  and  put  to  death."    Every  Popish  bishop  solemnly  swears, 
"  I  will  prosecute  and  fight  against  all  heretics,  schismatios,  and  rebels 
to  our  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors."^     And  so  far  from  having 
repented  of.  the  blood  of  God's  saints  which  she  has  shed  in  riyers,  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome  glories  in  her  massacres  as  in  her  noblest  victories,  as 
appears  from  the  one  fact  that  the  medal  struck  in  commemoration  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  is  still  authoritadvelj  issued 
from  the  mint  at  Rome.     Let  us  assure  ourselves  that  the  ''wild 
beast,"  though  caged,  has  not  lost  its  thirst  for  Protestant  blood.    It 
would  repeat  its  atrocities  to-morrow  if  it  had  the  power.     80  mneh 
we  learn  from  the  show  it  made  of  its  fangs  in  recent  perseentions  in 
Tahiti,  in  Tuscany,  and  in  Spain  before  the  Revolution.     60  much  we 
learn  from  its  ferocious  growls  against  our  free  institutions,  and  par- 
ticularly any  free  unsectarian  national  system  of  education.     Now,  to 
give  it  unlimited  toleration,  as  we  are  doing,  is  just  to  loose  it  from  its 
chain,  and  set  it  free  ^^  to  devour  and  break  in  pieces  and  stamp  the 
residue  with  its  feet."    But  to  take  from  it  the  unlimited  toleration  we 
are  now  giving  it,  is  simply  to  say  that  we  cannot  tolerate  intolerance  : 
that  we  cannot  put  our  dearest  rights  and  liberties  into  the  hands  of  a 
system  that  will  trample  them  under  its  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend 
us  :  that  we  are  compelled  by  the  great  law  of  sclf-preservation  to 
protect  ourselves,  and  our  children,  and  our  country  from  a  system 
whose  essence  is  exclusiveness,  whose  duty  is  persecution,  whose  tender 
mercies  are  cruel. 

4.  Every  PopiU  is  the  adherent  of  a  system  reprobated  and  doomed  by 
the  Word  of  Qod,  As  we  saw  in  our  last  article,  nations  are  the  sub- 
jects of  God,  are  responsible  to  God,  are  bound  to  make  the  Word  of 
Gk)d,  therefore,  the  supreme  and  all-controlling  rule  of  their  national 
procedure.  Do  nations  then  find  anythiog  in  the  Word  of  God  regard- 
ing Popery  ?  They  do.  They  find  that  it  is  the  subject  of  much  of 
Old  Testament,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  Testament,  prophecy. 
They  find  it  revealed  in  unmistakeable  descriptions  and  symbols  of 
♦Beoch©f»Pa|KilCw^pwac>|E«powA,^,'Kl^,  ^»fc» 
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startling  likeness  as  the  grand  embodiment  of  Satanic  malignity  and 
wickedness  in  the  last  days— the  great  enemy  of  Ood,  of  Ohrist^  of  the 
Ghoreh  of  Christ  on  earth — ^the  Avtiohrist.  They  find^  moreover, 
that  this  last  and  greatest  earthly  enemy  and  antagonist  of  Christ  is 
doomed  to  perish  under  the  most  awful  judgments  that  ever  shook  the 
earthy  and  that  ail  individuals  and  nations  that  continue  to  support  it 
must  partake  of  its  plagues.  Now,  what  is  the  nation  doing  which 
gives  active  countenance  and  support  to  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin, 
the  Son  of  Perdition^  with  its  God-abhorred  character  and  its  God- 
pronounced  doom  written  in  His  Word  before  its  very  eyes?  Is  it 
not  mocking  and  defying  God  ?  Is  it  not  challenging  the  infliction  of 
His  threatened  judgment?  And  to  go  on  thus  insulting  and  out- 
braving the  Almighty,  at  the  very  time  that  He  is  pouring  out  appalling 
vials  of  judgment  on  the  Continental  nations  because  of  the  support 
they  have  given  to  Antichrist,  how  shall  we  characterise  conduct  so 
infatuated  as  this  ?  To  take  Antichrist  under  our  protection,  and  say 
that  toe  will  tolerate  it,  at  the  very  time  that  God's  anger  is  thunder- 
ing in  the  political  heavens  against  it,  and  His  lightning  bolts  shatter- 
ing and  shivering  the  thrones  and  governments  that  have  supported 
ity  does  make  us  tremble  for  our  country,  for  it  seems  accountable  only 
on  the  principle  embodied  in  the  proverb  that  '^God  first  dements 
those  whom  He  means  to  destroy." 

5.  Blvery  Pc^pisty  in  a  wordy  adherts  to  a  tyttem  tAieh  this  nation  i# 
hound  hy  solemn  oath  and  voto  to  renounce  and  destroy.  In  the  National 
Covenant  of  Scotland,  which  was  sworn  again  and  again,  by  every 
national  authority,  and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  there  is 
perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  and  solemn  abjuration  of  Popery 
ever  was  made.  In  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  the  Uiree 
kingdoms  conjointly  united  in  swearing  to  the  Most  High  and  to  one 
another  that  they  would  ^^  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery."  On 
what  plea  can  this  empire  give  positive  toleration  and  countenance  to 
a  system  which  it  has  covenanted  with  Gk>d  to  destroy  ?  Does  it  not 
stand  convicted  before  Him,  the  everliving  and  unchangeable  One,  of 
national  perjury  ?  And  does  not  that  perjury,  wilfully  and  impeni- 
tently  persisted  in  as  it  has  been,  add  unspeakably  to  all  the  other 
elements  of  moral  perversity  and  wrong-doing  which  deepen  the 
criminality  of  our  national  support  of  Antichrist?  In  view  of  it, 
those  who  tremble  at  God's  word  cannot  but  hear  Him  saying,  ^^I 
will  bring  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrelof  My 
covenant." 

When  then  we  think  that  Popery  is  a  qrstem  which  demands  % 
prior  and  higher  allegiance  to  a  foreign  potentate-— ft  system  if]^ 
destructive  of  the  peace,  the  material  |XQa{«tvV|,\^  Wnil.' 
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society — a  system  which  can  show  no  toleration  to  those  who  tolerate 
it^  but  would  scout  the  idea  of  even  receiving  toleration^  as  insulting  to 
the  claim  it  makes^  in  the  name  of  God^  for  supremacy — a  system 
which  is  condemned  and  reprobated  by  Qf>d  in  His  Word  as  Anti- 
christ^ and  which  has  been  solemnly  abjured  by  thb  nation  in  oovenant 
deeds  of  continued  moral  obligation — any  plea  made  for  the  positive 
and  active  toleration  of  it  does  seem  very  contemptible  and  unprin- 
clpled,  the  offspring  of  strangely  perverted  judgment  and  feeling. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unlimited  toleration  of  Popery  now  advocated 
and  acted  upon^  like  the  Voluntaryism  with  which  it  has  near  affinities, 
is  of  recent  origin.  It  is,  as  a  general  sentiment  at  least^  the  outgrowth 
of  modern  ignorance,  indifference,  and  latitudinarianism.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  most  moderate  aod  liberal  thinkers  at  a  time  when  men 
knew  what  Popery  really  was.  Speaking  of  the  age  of  the  Stuarts, 
Lord  Macaulay  says — *^  If  there  were  in  that  age  two  persons  inclined 
by  their  judgment  and  by  their  temper  to  toleration^  those  persons  were 
Tillotson  and  Locke.  Yet  Tillotson,  whose  indulgence  for  various  kinds 
of  schismatics  and  heretics  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  Jieterodoxy, 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  from  the  pulpit,  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  effectual  provisions  against  the  propagation  of  a  religion  more 
mischievous  than  irreligion  itself,  of  a  religion  which  demanded  of  its 
followers  services  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  morality.  His  tem- 
per, he  truly  said^  was  prone  to  lenity  ;  but  his  duty  to  the  community 
forced  him  to  be,  in  this  one  instance^  severe.  He  declared  that,  in 
his  judgment^  Pagans  who  had  never  heard  the  name  of  Christy  and 
who  were  guided  only  by  the  light  of  nature,  were  more  trustworthy 
members  of  civil  society  than  men  who  had  been  formed  in  the  schools 
of  the  Popish  casuists.  Locke,  in  the  celebrated  treatise  in  which  he 
laboured  to  show  that  even  the  grossest  forms  of  idolatry  ought  not  to 
be  prohibited  under  penal  sanctions,  contended  that  the  Church  which 
taught  men  not  to  keep  faith  with  heretics  had  no  claim  to  toleration." 
No  one  will  suspect  Paley  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness,  yet  he 
says — ^^  The  State  undoubtedly  has  a  right  to  refuse  its  power  and  its 
confidence  to  those  who  seek  its  destruction.  Wherefore,  if  the  general- 
ity of  any  religious  sect  entertain  dispositions  hostile  to  the  Constitution^ 
and  if  Government  have  no  other  way  of  knowing  its  enemies  than  by 
the  religion  which  they  profess,  the  professors  of  that  religion  may 
justly  be  excluded  from  offices  of  trust  and  authority.'' f  And  in 
harmony  with  the  views  of  those  writers  are  those  of  Adam  Smithy  who 
declares  that  ^^  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  most  formidable  combination 
that  ever  was  formed  against  the  authority  and  security  of  civil  govern- 

♦  Macaulay*8  Hiitory  of  England.    Vol.  I.  p.  322.    1864. 
t  Moral  and  PoliJtw*  PWJU)ioTg»i)|.   ^Sta;^.  v. 
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ment^  as  well  as  agarnst  the  liberty^  reason^  and  happiness  of  mankind."* 
Through  the  unwarrantable  and  snicidal  policy  which  as  a  nation  we 
have  becD  pnrsuing  for  nearly  a  century  toward  the  Man  of  Sin^  our 
condition  has  become  truly  alarming.  As  surely  as  we  go  on  subsi- 
dizing Popery  and  aiding  it  in  its  efforts  to  regain  its  former  ascendancy^ 
it  must  one  day  have  our  civil  and  religious  liberties  under  its  feet.  If 
we  awake  from  our  judicial  infatuation^  and  try  to  take  from  it  what 
we  have  given  or  even  deny  it  more^  a  struggle  must  ensue  that  may 
terminate  in  revolution  and  civil  war.  Our  only  hope  is  in  humbling 
ourselves^  with  much  penitence  and  prayer,  at  the  feet  of  Him  whom 
we  have  provoked  by  our  disregard  of  Ilis  Word^  and  of  His  Providence^ 

and  of  His  Covenant  and  glory^  to  allow  our  rulers  to  bring  us  into  such 
deep  waters. 

At  the  same  time^  while  we  pray  we  must  act.  Let  parents  instruct 
their  children  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Popery^  what  our  fathers  suffered 
from  it^  how  they  vanquished  it^  and  the  obligations  lying  on  us  to 
maintain  what  they  so  dearly  won.  Let  electors  feel  the  responsibility 
lying  on  them  to  vote  for  no  aspirant  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  whatever 
his  political  party,  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  oppose  all  further 
concessions  to  the  Church  of  Home.  Let  us  labour  by  our  Home 
Mission  agency  to  save  the  poor  Papists  from  the  system  that  is  destroy- 
ing them  ;  let  ministers  preach  against  Antichrist^  and  pray  for  its 
downfall  in  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary  ;  and  let  us  maintain  that 
public  testimony  which,  as  a  testimony  for  the  Covenanted  Reformation 
from  Popery  with  all  the  legal  securities  for  it^  shows  the  nation  whence 
it  has  fallen^  and  calls  on  it  to  do  ^*  the  first  works."' 


A  N  T  I  N  0  M  I  A  N  I  S  M.t 

A  CONSPIRACY  had  been  formed  against  the  authority  of  their  youth- 
fiil  king  by  a  number  of  the  nobles  of  an  eastern  monarchy.  A 
cotirticr  high  in  rank,  and  on  whom  his  master  had  showered  many 
favours,  was  induced  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  get  quit  of  their  ruler. 
The  rebels  were  able  to  bring  many  troops  into  the  field,  and  for  a 
while  their  efforts  wore  a  promising  aspect ;  but  gathering  an  over- 
whelming force,  the  monarch  unexpectedly  fell  upon  his  foes,  and  at 
once  and  completely  routed  their  army,  and  destroyed  their  power. 
Many  of  the  leaders  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  dis- 
tinguished courtier,  who  had  so  ill-requited  the  kindness  of  his  king, 
became  a  destitute  outlaw,  fleeing  for  his  life — hiding  sometimes  in 
the  depths  of  the  unbroken  forest,  or  in  the  lodky  mfnam  of  untroddan 
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mountains^  but  ever  suffering  bitterly  for  his  crime.  His  greatesl 
suffering^  however^  was  mental.  An  evil  (xmsoienoe  could  not  be  <»8t 
aside  like  the  insignia  of  his  degraded  nobility.  His  ingratitade  grew 
daily  blacker  in  his  eyes^  and  the  remembrance  of  it  stung  him  e^er 
deeper,  as  with  scorpion  sting,  till  he  could  endure  it  no  longer. 

Some  years  had  by  this  time  passed  away.  Grief,  and  want,  and 
hardship  had  so  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of  the  once  hmidscHne 
man  that  disguise  was  now  hardly  needed.  He  returned,  tumodoed 
because  unknown,  to  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  imd  sought  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  which  he  knew  so  well  It  had  been  easy  to 
confess  his  guilt  to  some  official,  and  find  a  speedy  exit  from  the 
misery  of  existence  on  earth ;  but  he  was  constrained  to  desire  to  see 
the  king  himself.  There  was  the  faintest  possible  chance  that  the 
clemency  of  the  royal  heart  might  be  extended  towards  him,  the 
guiltiest  of  the  rebels,  because  formerly  the  most  faTOured  of  the 
monarch's  friends.     At  the  worst,  he  could  but  perish. 

The  grand  difficulty,  as  he  well  knew,  was  to  reach  the  royal 
presence.  The  etiquette  of  the  court  made  access  almost  impossible 
to  any  but  the  highest  nobles.  How  then  could  such  a  poor  and 
wretched  creature  as  he  hope  to  find  approach ) 

Watching  one  day  beyond  the  outermost  sentinels  who  guarded  the 
palace,  he  observed  a  little  boy  running  past  the  soldiers,  and  amusing 
himself  with  childish  glee.  The  proper  guardian  of  the  child  did  not 
appear ;  and  as  the  little  one  continued  sporting  about,  the  outcast 
smilingly  drew  nigh,  and  engaged  in  play  with  him.  The  old  courtier 
had  not  forgot  his  manners.  He  knew  well  how  to  ingratiate  himself 
even  with  an  infant ;  and  as  he  soon  discovered,  fix>m  his  companion's 
prattle  and  the  features  of  his  coimtenance,  that  he  was  none  other 
than  the  Prince  Royal,  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the  boy  his 
friend.  A  gleam  of  hope  had  already  entered  the  outlaw's  heart,  that 
through  the  child  he  might  find  access  to  the  father,  and  perhaps 
obtain  pardoning  grace  from  the  sovereign. 

The  opportunity  had  been  so  thoroughly  improved  that,  when  the 
servant  approached  to  recall  the  child  to  the  palace,  he  would  not 
return  without  his  new-foimd  friend.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
to  be  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  elderly  playmate,  and  the  servant  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  wish.  Each  fondling  the  other,  the  boy-prince 
and  the  rebel  passed  guard  after  guard,  and  at  length  into  the  royal 
presence  itself  the  pair  found  their  way. 

The  servant  had  scarcely  uttered  a  hurried  explanation  of  the 
strange  craving  of  the  royal  child  for  the  poor  man  on  whose  breast 
he  was  reposing  with  delight,  till  the  rebel  was  on  his  knees  before 
his  offended  sovereign  and.  \i«A  ^-rvA^g^Vva  "si^bxs^^.    ^  ^^m^  ^Ws^l  of 
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righteous  wrath,  betokening  coming  vengeance,  passed  oyer  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  monarch;  but  holding  up  his  youthful  ^end  as  a 
mediator,  the  repentant  suppliant  confessed  all  his  folly,  and  especially 
the  heinous  crime  he  had  committed,  and  entreated  mercy  for  the 
little  Prince's  sake.  The  boy  smiled  upon  the  pleader,  and  sought 
by  fond  endearment  to  soothe  the  grief  which  he  could  not  imder- 
stand,  but  which  was  now  wringing  bitter  tears  from  the  man  he  had 
learned  so  quickly  to  love.  Justice  called  for  punishment,  and  for  a 
time  drowned  the  pleadings  of  mercy  in  the  bosom  of  the  King.  But 
the  father  could  not  resist  the  plea  which  the  contrite  petiti(Hier  uiged ; 
he  could  not  order  to  execution  the  man  to  whom  his  darling  boy 
dung  with  such  fond  affection.  For  his  son's  sake  he  foigave  the 
rebel.  For  his  son's  sake  he  restored  him  to  his  honourable  positiom 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  his  place  in  the  inner  circle  of  trusted  firiends. 
Nevermore,  as  we  may  well  believe,  did  a  thought  of  rebellion  rise  in 
the  breast  of  the  pardoned  nobla  Henceforth  none  so  faithful,  so 
zealous,  so  devoted  as  he ;  none  so  ready  to  shed  his  life's  blood  for 
his  King,  and  for  the  Prince,  his  first-bom  son,  the  prevailing  mediator, 
whose  friendship  had  secured,  not  forgiveness  merely,  but  restoration 
to  dignity  and  wealth,  to  royal  confidence  and  regard. 

This  ancient  story  is  in  many  points  peculiarly  illustrative  of  our 
condition  as  sinners — rebels  against  the  King  of  heaven,  and  of  the 
only  method  of  approach  and  reconciliation  open  to  us.  It  fails, 
however,  to  show  that  it  was  the  pitying  love  of  the  King  Himself 
which  provided  the  mediator^  and  that  it  was  through  inconceivable 
humiliation,  and  suffering,  and  death  that  the  Incarnate  Son  of  Grod 
made  peace  for  us,  and  secured  our  restoration  to  Divine  favour.  To 
£Bkr  higher  honours,  indeed,  than  any  originally  conferred  on  man,  are 
believers  exalted  through  their  Eedeemcr.  They  become  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  Almighty  j  "  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  heirs 
of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ"  Should  they  not  ever  strive  to 
let  their  devotion  be  in  some  small  proportion  to  the  gracious  benefits 
bestowed  1 

Suppose  that  the  rebel  against  the  monarch  of  the  east,  when  par- 
doned, and  restored  to  place  and  power,  and  professing  to  be  sincerely 
grateful,  should  nevertheless  have  declared  himself  no  longer  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  realm,  but  should  have  exhibited  his  superiority 
to  them  by  transgressing  their  behests ;  and  suppose  that  he  should 
have  boasted  of  this  liberty  of  his,  and  based  its  assertion  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  already  been  forgiven  most  flagrant  orimesy  hia  om- 
duct  would  have  been  called  monstrous,  and  the  narrative  of  it  ii 
But  this  is  practically  the  creed  and  the  behaviour  of  th». 
He  says  he  has  found  free  pardon  for  all  hia  «inft 
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the  Son  of  God,  and  being  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  he  is  free  for  ctct 
from  the  claims  of  the  moral  law.  It  is  of  no  frirther  use  to  him. 
He  is  imder  obligation  to  it  no  longer.  Any  doings  of  his,  whether 
good  or  bad,  cannot  affect  his  salvation,  for  he  is  already  saved.  His 
sins  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  are  all  forgiven ;  and  he  cannot  Mt 
again  into  condemnation,  for  he  is  now  under  grace  for  ever. 

I  once  know  a  person  of  this  stamp  who  carried  on  a  considerable 
wholesale  business,  and  occupied  for  a  time  a  pretty  good  position  in 
a  great  commercial  city.     In  some  departments  of  Christian  duty  he 
showed  no  little  apparent  zeal.     Often  did  he  speak  of  his  happiness 
and  security  as  a  believer  in  the  Saviour,  and  of  the  glorious  liberty 
of  Christ's  people.     Ho  was  dead  to  the  law,  and  the  law  was  dead  to 
him.     Neither  in  prayer  nor  praise  would  ho  confess  sin  or  ask  for 
pardon,  for  all  his  guilt  had  been  taken  away  w^hen  he   became  a 
believer  in  Jesus.      He  refused  of  course  to  join  in  singing  such 
penitential  psalms  as  the  fifty-first;   for  in  nothing  could  he  now 
offend,  and  for  nothing  did  he  require  to  ask  forgiveness.     He  was  a 
man  in  Christ,  and  free  from  obligation  to  the  law.     For  a  while  I 
could  not  but  stand   by  and   wonder  whereunto  this  would  grow. 
Private  inquiry  ere  long  convinced  mo  that  the  man  was  self-deceived, 
and  soon  he  showed  himself  a  deceiver.     His  business  acquaintance 
discovered  that  his  word  could  not  be  relied  on,  that  he  would  cheat 
in  buyin;^  and  selling  when  he  could  ;  and  the  end  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  bankruptcy  and  disgrace. 

It  is  to  be  feared  tliat  there  are  many  who  follow  Antinomianism 
in  practice,  who  would  scarcely  announce  its  principles  as  being  their 
creed.  Not  long  since  I  hoard  of  one  of  this  class — a  remarkably 
pious  man  as  all  his  acquaintances  believed.  He  lived  in  good  style, 
and  was  not  lacking  in  hospitality.  In  manner  and  speech  very  per- 
suasive and  gentlemanly ;  and  so  anxious  to  extend  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  that  a  half  hour  could  not  be  spent  in  his  company,  without 
the  question  being  put  as  to  whether  his  friend  had  given  his  heart 
to  Jesus,  and  was  assured  of  salvation.  A  stniggling  widow,  a  distant 
relative  of  his  own,  had,  with  the  assistance  of  her  family,  scraped 
together  a  little  money  for  her  declining  years.  This  smooth-tongued 
professor  talked  her  into  lending  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  a  week  or 
two.  "  He  was  just  in  a  little  temporary  difficulty  through  the  non- 
arrival  of  expected  remittances.  He  was  possessed  of  ample  means, 
though  unable  for  the  moment  to  command  them;  but  he  was  certain 
of  being  able  to  pay  within  a  fortnight,  and  then  he  would  return  the 
money  without  fail,  and  with  most  grateful  thanks,"  How  could  the 
widow  refuse  such  an  oatensibly  wealthy  man — one  so  kind,  and  so 
very  religious  withal *\    T\ve  bmtcl  ^^«a^  ^^a  >mksA^  qj^^t  No^Ov^^>a^. 
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any  proper  voucher,  for  oould  not  the  widow  trost  to  the  honour  of 
her  apparently  godly  and  most  gentlemanly  Mend  1  Alas  for  mis- 
placed confidence!  Weeks  and  months  passed  without  repayment, 
one  frivolous  excuse  after  another  being  made,  when  the  borrower  was 
urged  to  fulfil  his  promise.  At  length,  his  name  appeared  in  the 
bankrupt  list,  and  the  poor  widow  was  swindled  out  of  her  hard-won 
savings.  Even  after  his  fidlure,  this  man,  most  orthodox,  most  pious, 
so  far  as  words  could  go,  managed  somehow  to  continue  his  very  com- 
fortable style  of  living.  He  still  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ, 
though  he  would  not  deny  himself  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  though  the  victim  of  his  chicanery  had,  therefore,  to  suffer  with- 
out redress! 

**  What  are  these  wounds  in  thine  hands  1"  long-suffering  Redeemer 
of  men !  "  Those  with  which  I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my 
(professed)  friends." 

In  his  second  epistle  Peter  tells  us  that  his  beloved  brother  Paul 
had  written  "  some  things  hard  to  be  imderstood,  which  they  that  are 
unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 
unto  their  own  destruction."  Verily,  the  errors  of  Antinomians  are 
connected,  not  with  the  abstruse,  but  with  the  first  and  simplest 
lessons — ^the  A  B  C— of  the  Grospel ;  and  no  more  unanswerable  proof 
of  the  desperate  wickedness,  and  blindness,  and  deceitfulness  of  the 
himian  heart  can  be  had,  than   their  stumblings  at   God's  truth 

supply. 

Surely  there  is  nothing  difficult  of  comprehension  in  such  announce- 
ments as  these  : — **  Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus :  for  He  shall 
save  His  people  from  their  sins,"  "  He  gave  Himself  for  us,  that  He 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ,  and  purify  imto  Himself  a  peculiar 
people  zealous  of  good  works."  "Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy.'' 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God."  "  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be :  but  wo  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  Him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 

Almost  every  page  of  the  Bible  might  be  quoted  as  a  testimony 
against  the  pernicious  doctrine  regarding  which  we  are  writing ;  but 
not  to  weary  the  reader,  it  may  suffice  now  to  glance  at  a  few  passages 
which  exhibit  the  peculiar  care  with  which  the  Holy  Ghost  guided  the 
sacred  penman,  when  treating  of  the  liberty  of  the  Christian,  and 
especially  of  his  deliverance  from  the  law.  Does  the  Apostle  say, 
<<  Ye  are  not  under  the  lawy  but  under  grace ) "  It  is  immeduitely 
added,  "  What  then  1  shall  we  sin,  because  we  are  not  under 
but  under  grace  1    God  forbid.    Know  ye  not,  tb&t  V^ 
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yourselves  servants  to  obey,  his  servants  ye  are  to  whom  ye  obey 
whether  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteousness  ?  Being 
then  made  free  from  sin,  ye  became  servants  of  righteousness.^ 
(Romans  vL  14,  15,  16,  18.)  Does  he  declare  that  "Ye  also  are 
become  dead  to  tlie  law  by  the  body  of  Christ ; "  he  forgets  not  the 
proper  supplement,  "  that  ye  should  be  married  to  another,  even  to 
Him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."  (Romans  vii.  4.)  And  when  he  announces  that  "  now 
we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held;'* 
the  object  of  the  freedom  is  also  proclaimed,  "  that  we  should  serve  in 
newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."    (Romans  vii,  6.) 

The  merest  tyro  in  theology  knows  that  the  liberty  of  the  ChristiiUi 
is  simply  from  the  condemning  and  exacting  power  of  the  moral  law 
viewed  as  a  covenant  of  works.  In  this  aspect  only  is  Christ  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth.  From  the 
law,  as  a  rule  of  life,  no  rational  creature  is  or  ever  can  be  free.  For 
what  is  its  sum  and  substance  1  Love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  neigL 
boiu^.  To  fulfil  this  law  is  to  enjoy  heaven  even  on  earth  ;  to  neglect 
it  is  misery.  It  requires  little  consideration  to  perceive  that  for  one 
to  be  set  free  to  indulge  every  feeling  but  love  is  to  be  transformed 
into  a  very  Satan,  and  to  become  only  a  fit  denizen  of  the  region 
where  enmity  reigns  eternally  supremo. 

And  what  a  mad  hallucination  is  the  doctrine  that  man  has  been 
redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  and  has  the  right  to 
repose  on  the  very  heart  of  the  God  of  love,  only  that  he  maj-  do  what 
ho  likes  without  fear  of  the  consequences?  To  call  God  my  Father,  and 
yet  to  grieve  Him  by  my  perverse  indulgences ;  to  speak  of  Jesus  as 
my  Redeemer,  and  yet  to  be  forging,  by  my  self-pleasing,  the  nails  to 
crucify  him  afresh  ;  between  such  professions  and  such  practice  there 
is  no  consistency.  The  honest  follower  of  Christ,  who  has  truly  known 
and  believed  the  love  of  God,  too  often,  alas!  falls  under  temptation. 
But  his  stumbles  and  his  transgressions  aro  his  sorrow.  He  hates  the 
sin  which  is  within  him,  and  which  is  too  often  manifested  in  his  daily 
walk.  His  cfy  is,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ] "  Life  itself  he  would  cheerfully  lay 
down  to  get  quit  of  the  abominations  of  the  old  man  within  him. 
But  the  Antinomian  turns  liberty  into  licentiousness.  He  makes 
Christ  the  minister  of  sin.  He  is  not  afraid  to  transgress,  because  the 
blood  is  already  shed  which  cleanses  from  all  guilt.  Ah!  it  is  in 
thunder  peals  that  the  Judge  of  all  has  spoken  from  heaven,  in 
warning  against  such  desperate  wickedness — "  If  we  sin  wilfully 
after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there 
remaineth  no  more  aactv^ce  ^ot  ^\\\&,\svi\.^^^TNjssceci^<5i^^^     looking-for 
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of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries. 
He  that  despised  Moses*  law  died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three 
witnesses:  of  how  much  sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  He  was  sanctified, 
an  imholy  thing,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  Spirit  of  grace  I 
For  we  know  Him  that  hath  said.  Vengeance  belongeth  unto  Me,  I 
will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord.  And  again.  The  Lord  shall  judge 
His  people.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God"     (Hebrews  x.  26-31.) 

A  wealthy  and  generous  man,  visiting  a  slave  market,  discovered 
among  those  who  were  exposed  for  sale  a  young  woman  overwhelmed 
with  grief.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that  she  had  been  delicately 
nurtured,  and  was  in  dread  lest  she  should  be  purchased  by  a  cruel 
master.  The  stranger  waited  on  the  owner,  and  having  ascertained 
the  price  demanded,  he  paid  the  amount.  Immediately  he  prepared 
the  necessary  certificate  of  freedom,  and  placed  it  in  the  young  woman's 
hands.  She  could  not  realize  his  meaning.  He  left  while  she  was 
trying  to  discover  what  had  been  done.  The  truth  burst  upon  her 
mind,  and  then  she  ran  after  her  deliverer.  On  her  knees  she  besought 
him  to  allow  her  to  become  his  humble  and  obedient  servant  for  ever ; 
and  to  the  bystanders,  attracted  by  the  weeping  urgency  of  her  plead- 
ing, she  explained  it  all  by  the  exclamation,  "  He  has  redeemed  me ! 
He  has  redeemed  me ! " 

Such  is  always  the  proper  effect  of  a  right  apprehension  of  the  grace 
of  God.  When  Isaiah's  sin  was  purged,  he  was  eager  for  Jehovah's 
service — "Here  am  I;  send  me."  No  sooner  had  Saul  of  Tarsus 
become  truly  acquainted  with  his  Saviour,  than  he  cried,  "  Lord,  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  1 "  Constrained  by  Christ's  love,  he  no  longer 
lived  for  himself,  but  for  his  Redeemer.  The  faith  of  God's  elect 
never  fails  to  piwify  the  heart,  and  to  work  by  love. 

The  same  medicine,  which  is  the  best  cure  for  Legalism,  is  a  sove- 
reign remedy  for  Antinomianism  too.  We  cannot  well  contemplate 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  heavenly  truth  without  losing  our 
slavish  fears,  and  being  quickened  to  loving  obedience.  In  sight  of 
the  tree  on  which  the  Lamb  of  God  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  tree 
round  which  mercy  and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace  entwine  in 
loveliest  and  eternal  embrace,  guilty  terror  ought  to  be  changed  into 
adoring  confidence,  and  rebellious  enmity  melted  into  child -Hke 
devotedness. 

"  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  His  commandments."    Thfira 
is  no  other  certain  proof  that  we  have  rightly  understood  BOdLjttfllklM 
accepted  His  kindness  in  Jesus.     "  Ye  axe  my  tnex^dA,  li  -«"  ^"^^^^^^ 
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soever  I  oommand  you.*"  Utterly  fallaoioufi  therefof^  is  anj  hope  ia 
Christ  whioh  is  undisturbed  by  permitted  and  unloathed  ain.  The 
Idftckness  of  darkness  for  ever  must  be  its  final  doomu  '*  Those  mine 
ohemieSy  who  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them^  bring  hither^ 
and  slay  them  before  Me." 


CREEDS    AND    CONFESSIONS. 

An  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  OmaiNAL  SscBssioir  Chubch  at  the  Clou 
OF  THE  Divinity  Hall,  August,  1870,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ba&h,  Ooupab-Akocs. 

Gentlemen — What  we  propose  in  addressing  you  on  the  preset 
occasion  is  simply  to  lay  before  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the  somewhat 
difficult  but  highly  important  subject  of  Creeds  and  Confeesiona 
You  hope,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  sent  forth  as  preachers  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  you  will  be  called  upon,  before  receiving  yoxir  oommission, 
to  give  evidence  of  your  soundness  in  the  faith  by  signing  the  DoctnDal 
Standards  adopted  by  our  Church.  That  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
imseasonable  to  bring  the  subject  under  your  notice  for  a  short  period 
at  present.  Our  special  object  in  doing  so  is  simply  to  lead  you  to 
examine  the  question  fully  for  yourselves,  so  that  you  may  be  in  a 
position  to  sign  these  Standards  intelligently,  and  thereby  aUe  to 
defend  them  against  all  detractors,  as  well  as  to  preach  fuUy  and 
clearly  the  precious  doctrines  which  they  contain. 

Creeds  and  Confessions  are  of  great  antiquity.  They  are  found  to 
have  occupied  a  place  in  the  Christian  Church  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  they  have  continued  in  her  down  to  the  present  tima 
At  first  they  assumed  the  simplest  possible  foim,  such  as  that  adopted 
by  Peter  when  he  said,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  tlie  hving 
God."  But,  gradually,  the  articles  of  fiiith  increased  in  number.  To 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  added  the  doctrine  of  His  resurrection,  and 
to  that  again  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  other  kindred 
doctrines.  The  first  formal  written  Creed  of  which  we  have  any 
notice,  is  that  which  is  so  well  known  as  the  "  Apostles'  Creed"  It 
is  not  maintained  that  this  Creed  was  actually  \vTitten  and  adopted 
by  the  Apostles  themselves ;  but  simply  that  it  contains  their  senti- 
ments, and  must  liave  existed  in  their  day  or  soon  after,  as  it  came 
to  be  of  general  use  in  the  Church  toward  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  Then  followed  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  appeared  in  its  first 
form  in  the  year  325,  but  to  that  several  articles  were  subsequently 
added  in  order  to  meet  the  errors  and  heresies  which  arose  in  the 
Church.  After  this  came  the  Athanasiau  Creed,  the  exact  date  of 
which  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  thought  to  have  been  con- 
siderably after  the  deat\i  oi  \>im.  ^^Vq^^^  xiaxcks^  \\.\»iax^,  "as^ji.  \Nat  oarlier 
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than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  These  and  a  few  other  eymbolioal 
writings  of  a  like  nature  existed  in  the  Church  preyiousij  to  the 
Refonnation;  but  after  that  eventful  era  they  became  much  more 
numerous.  Among  the  first  that  appeared  after  the  Reformation  was 
the  Augsburgh  Confession,  drawn  up  by  Luther  and  Melancthon,  and 
afterwards  signed  by  the  Protestant  princes,  and  presented  to  the 
Emperor  in  1530.  This  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Protestant 
Confession,  and  it  continues  to  be  received  by  the  Lutheran  Church 
down  to  the  present  time.  Then  followed  the  First  and  Second 
Helvetic  Confessions,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  and  the  Canons  of 
the  famous  Synod  of  Dort  But  coming  nearer  home,  we  have  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  were  prepared 
by  Cranmer  and  Ridley  in  1551,  and  still  continue  to  be  received  as 
her  doctrinal  Standards  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  not  only  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  all  other  places  where  she  exists.  And,  last  of  aU,  we 
have  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  which 
wore  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  eminent  divines  who  met  at  West- 
minster in  1643.  These  are  the  recognised  Standards  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  Presbyterian  family  throughout  the  world,  and 
are  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  all  the  doctrinal 
CVeeds  that  have  yet  appeared.  It  is  thus  evident  that  Creeds  and 
Confessions  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  they  have  existed  in  the 
Christian  Church  from  her  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  consequently  whatever  weight  belongs  to  &cts  of  this  kind  may 
be  justly  claimed  in  their  favour. 

It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  they  are  not  only  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  have  been  found  absolutely  necessary  in  every  age  of  the 
Church's  history.  Among  the  many  things  tliat  have  rendered  them 
necessary,  the  rise  and  progress  of  errors  and  heresies  deserve  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  Had  errors  and  heresies  not  arisen  in  the 
Church,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  Creed  or  Confession. 
Men  would  have  understood  the  Bible  in  the  same  sense,  and  a  simple 
appeal  to  it  would  have  been  sufficient.  But  gradually  errors  and 
heresies  sprang  up.  The  same  statements  of  Scriptiure  were  held  by 
one  party  to  mean  one  thing,  and  by  another  a  totally  different  thing ; 
and  each  professed  to  maintain  Scriptural  views,  although  directly 
opposed  to  one  another.  In  these  circumstances,  it  became  necessary 
for  the  Church  to  publish  a  Creed,  so  that  she  might  let  all  know 
the  sense  in  which  she  imderstood  the  Scriptures,  and  that  she  mig^t, 
at  the  same  time,  show  her  opposition  to  false  dootri&ey  and 
its  progress,  if  possible,  by  a  fiill  and  faithfyil  ezlttlirtio^ 
And  what  rendered  the  publication  of  a  Ontd 
also  rendered  the  continuance  and  enLMgomMki' 
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wards.  For  errors  and  heresies  have  oontmued  in  the  Chnrdi  aol 
world,  and  not  only  so,  but  have  greatly  mxdtiplied.  The  enemy  bi 
been  busy  sowing  tares,  and  the  evil  fruits  produced  have  been  afaofr 
dant  in  every  age,  and  always  increasing  down  to  the  present,  fins 
it  is  that  Articles  of  Faith  have  had  to  reoeive  a  hke  inoreaae,  aid 
symbolical  books  have  had  to  be  enlaiged,  so  as  to  meet  and  refirie 
every  varying  form  of  error  or  heresy  as  it  appeared.  And  it  nsf 
be  observed  in  passing  that  this  fact  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  wbo 
object  to  Creeds  and  Confessions  on  the  ground  that  they  hawe 
become  too  complex,  and  that  Articles  of  Faith  have  become  ti» 
numerous  to  be  easily  understood.  We  do  not  admit  that  there  u 
much  in  this  objection,  but  whatever  force  may  be  in  it,  it  is  not  the 
friends  of  truth  but  the  propagators  of  error  that  are  to  blame  The 
defenders  of  a  city  are  surely  not  to  blame  when  they  erect  a  battoy 
opposite  that  raised  by  the  enemy,  and  go  on  in  this  way  mnltiplyiiig 
the  means  of  defence  as  the  enemy  multiplies  the  means  of  attack. 
No  more,  we  submit,  are  the  friends  of  truth  to  blame  when  in  similar 
circumstances  they  act  a  similar  part. 

Then,  again,  the  necessity  of  a  Creed  will  appear  when  yon  con- 
sider how  essential  it  is  in  order  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
be  maintained.  The  members  of  the  Church  cannot  maintain  that 
visible  unity  among  themselves,  or  give  expression  to  it  before  the 
world,  except  by  a  Creed  or  Confession  of  Faith.  There  must  be 
some  system  of  doctrine  on  which  they  are  agreed  and  which  they 
hold  in  common,  so  as  to  make  them  one.  Apart  from  this  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Church  to  continue  her  visible  unity.  The  momoit 
you  undo  this  bond  she  is  broken  into  frtigments  and  ceases  to  exist 
as  one  complete  whole.  It  is  just  here  as  it  is  among  the  different 
schools  of  philosophy,  the  different  political  parties  in  the  State,  and 
the  different  religious  sects  in  the  world.  Each  of  these  is  held  to- 
gether by  a  Creed — that  is,  by  certain  principles  or  doctrines  which 
all  the  members  of  the  sect  or  party  believe  or  hold  in  common. 
Without  this  the  visible  unity  of  the  sect  or  party  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  same  is  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  Church.  So 
that  a  Creed  in  one  form  or  another,  either  written  or  oral,  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  her,  if  her  outward  form  and  visible  unity  are  to 
be  preserved. 

But  as  Creeds  and  Confessions  have  been  fbimd  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  Church,  some  of  the  itses  which  they  are  still  fitted  to 
subserve  are  worthy  of  special  consideration. 

For  instance,  they  are  of  great  use  in  defining  the  position  which  the 
Church  herself  occupies  in  relation  to  the  truth.  As  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth,  one  of  tVi'a  ^a%\.  ^\3L\Sfi&  ^'5r^^wS5i%>5:^\^\«st  Sa^\i!v  Wld 
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it  forth.  But  if  she  would  hold  it  forth  to  others,  it  is  clear  that  she 
must  proceed  in  the  way  of  showing  her  own  relationship  to  it,  and 
belief  in  it,  by  means  of  a  public  profession,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
means  of  a  published  Scriptural  Creed  or  Confession.  No  other  way 
seems  open  by  which  she  can  effectually  declare  the  position  which 
she  herself  occupies  in  relation  to  the  truth,  or  by  which  she  can 
declare  the  truth  itself  unto  others.  To  none  do  we  yield  in  our 
homage  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  supreme  rule  of  faith 
and  practice.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  we  cast  any 
reflection  on  the  Inspired  Volume  when  we  say  that  a  Creed  or  Con- 
fession, in  the  form  of  subordinate  standards,  is  requisite  in  order  to 
declare  what  the  Church  holds  to  be  the  trutL  It  is  well  known 
that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  Some  hold  that  it  teaches  one  class  of  truths,  and  others 
another  class  of  an  opposite  tendency.  This  does  not  arise  from  any 
defect  in  the  Bible  itself—for  God's  Word  is  perfect,  it  is  the  truth 
most  sure — but  it  arises  from  the  principles  of  interpretation  that  are 
applied  to  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  blindness  and  perversity  of  the 
hiunan  mind  on  the  other.  But  &om  whatever  cause  it  may  arise, 
the  fact  of  its  existence  clearly  proves  that  a  simple  profession  of 
&ith  in  the  Bible  is  not  sufficient  to  show  what  the  Church  herself 
considers  to  be  the  truth,  or  her  own  views  in  regard  to  it.  That 
would  not  define  her  position,  as  almost  all  religious  sects  stand 
upon  an  equality  here  by  a  general  profession  of  faith  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  Word  of  God  and  supreme  rule  of  fiiith  and  practice. 
So  that,  if  she  would  define  her  position  in  relation  to  the  truth,  and 
clearly  show  what  she  believes  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Divine  revela- 
tion, it  must  be  by  means  of  a  distinct  formal  Creed  or  Confession. 

Then,  again,  a  sound  Scriptural  Creed  is  of  great  value  in  the  way 
of  pre9ervmg  the  truth,  both  in  its  purity  and  entirety.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Church  not  only  to  hold  it  forth,  but  to  hold  it  fast.  This  is 
reckoned  as  a  crown  of  honoiir  unto  her,  and  imfaithfulness  in  con- 
nection therewith  as  the  surrender  of  that  crown.  Hence  the  language 
in  which  her  Lord  and  King  has  been  pleased  to  address  her — "  Hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown."  It  was  the 
truth  she  had,  and  the  meaning  is  that  she  was  to  hold  it  fast  and 
keep  it  safe,  lest  by  losing  it  her  glory  should  depart,  the  crown  being 
taken  from  off  her  head.  In  every  age  there  have  been  numerous 
agencies  at  work  trying  to  corrupt  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  doc- 
trines and  truths  of  Divine  revelation.  There  is  a  class  of  men  who 
are  boastfully  styled  men.  of  thought,  and  who,  if  distinguished  for 
one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  for  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  and 
its  doctrines.     Possessed  of  considerable  tslQii\>^u<i\i«:sim%^dEA^ 
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in  taaost  infltaDcell  of  oanying  on  their  oppodtion,  they  nsoftUy  do  m 
with  great  diligence  and  perseverance.     No  doubt  they  profea  a  gmt 
love  for  what  is  truth,  and  great  admiration  for  the  deduotiooB  of 
science,  yet  such  is  their  credulity,  or  we  should  rather  say  their 
partiality  and  unfieiimess,  that  a  piece  of  flintstone  found  a  few  feet 
under  ground,  or  the  tooth  of  a  deceased  animal  found  in  ona  of  tin 
caves  of  the  earth,  or  even  the  colour  of  an  insect's  wing,  is  deemed 
more  oonclusive  evidence,  and  treated  with  greater  respect,  in  esta- 
blishing a  theory,  than  are  the  clearest  dedarations  of  the  Wotd  of 
God  when  found  on  the  opposite  side.     Now,  in  these  circumatanoeB^ 
when  numerous  and  powerful  agencies  are  at  work  to  destroy  or 
corrupt  the  truth,  and  when  it  is  manifestly  their  aim,  not  merely  to 
demolish  an  outpost  here  and  there,  but  to  race  to  the  foundation  the 
great  citadel  of  truth  itself — ^namely,  the  Bible — it  is  specially  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  defend  and  preserve  with  utmost  diligenoe  that 
which  has  been  committed  unto  her.     And  this  she  can  do  by  meau 
of  a  written  Scriptural  Creed,  which,  being  published  and  jdaoed 
before  all,  becomes  the  criterion  of  what  is  true  or  false,  and  in  the 
presence  of  which  soimd  doctrine  cannot  be  so  easily  corrupted.    We 
have  said  writUn,  and  we  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  that,  as 
it  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  a  Creed  that  is  merely  oral 
The    latter    always    changes    with    the    changing    sentiments    of 
those  who  hold  it,  and  in  a  few  years  it  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
opposite  of  what  it  once  was ;  but,  Scripta  manenty  the  things  that  aie 
written  remain.     In  this  form  a  sound  Creed  fiuthfully  maintained 
becomes  a  bulwark  of  defence  in  preserving  the  truth  against  the 
assaults  of  its  numerous  and  powerful  enemies. 

Another  use  of  a  Scriptural  Creed,  and  one  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  you  as  students  of  divinity,  consists  in  the  aid  it  affordz 
m  studying  the  Scripturts  themselves.  In  the  Scriptures  there  are 
many  things  that  are  hard  to  be  understood ;  but,  apart  from  special 
difficulties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  amount  of  careful  study 
is  required  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  all  that  they  teaoh, 
especially  such  an  imderstanding  as  will  enable  one  to  ezpoimd  them 
clearly  to  others.  Every  conscientious  student  of  theology  knows 
this  from  his  own  experience,  and  he  knows  also  that  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  the  Bible  itself  has  been  his  best  friend.  For  Scriptuie 
is  the  best  interpreter  of  Scripture.  It  is  in  Grod's  light  we  see  light 
most  clearly.  But  next  to  the  Bible  itself,  the  most  valuable  aid  that 
can  be  placed  in  your  hands  is  that  which  is  afforded  by  a  Scriptural 
Creed  such  as  our  own  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Cate- 
chisms. In  these  the  doctrines  of  God's  Word  are  carefully  arranged 
and  classified,  and  its  te^AY^nig^  Qoi:AAKs^\^^\)A^»sme^\fi3d5sld. 
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easily  understood  and  remembered  than  if  we  had  to  trayel  oyer  the 
onfacoken  field  of  the  Bible  and  arrange  and  classify  each  for  himself. 
In  nature  God  does  not  present  to  us  the  works  of  his  hands  in  a 
classified  or  formally  arranged  method.  For  instanoey  in  botany  we 
do  not  find  each  dass  of  plants  or  flowers  arranged  by  itself^  but 
scattered  about  and  growing  among  others  of  different  varieties.  So 
is  it  also  in  geology  with  the  different  formations  of  the  earth.  And 
so  in  anatomy  with  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
botanist  in  proceeding  to  study  botany  classifies  plants  and  flowers. 
The  geologist  does  the  same  in  regard  to  the  earth's  formations.  And 
the  anatomist  proceeds  in  a  similar  way  in  regard  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  human  body.  No  one  would  attempt  to  study  such 
sciences,  or  pretend  to  possess  an  accurate  or  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  without  a  proper  arrangement  and  classification  of 
their  constituent  parts.  So  in  revelation,  the  Divine  Author  has 
given  us  the  Scriptures  without  any  attempt  to  systematize  their 
contents.  But  that  does  not  render  this  the  less  necessary  to  the 
student  who  would  attain  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Bible  itself  and  the  science  of  theology  which  is  founded 
upon  it  Now  to  have  such  a  system  of  classification  already  provided 
for  us  in  the  form  of  a  sound  Creed  must  be  of  immense  advantage  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
advantages  which  the  youth  of  this  country  have  derived  in  this  way 
frcan  that  admirable  synopsis  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  advantages 
which  students  in  the  more  advanced  walks  of  theological  study  may 
derive  from  the  clear  and  simple  arrangement  and  classification  of 
Scripture  doctrine  presented  in  that  and  the  other  Westminster 
Standarda 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  uses  which  Creeds  and  Confessions  are 
fitted  to  serve,  and  to  these  many  others  might  be  added.  Never- 
theless they  have  had  to  encounter  much  opposition,  and  the  use  of 
them  in  the  Church  has  been  seriously  questioned  in  many  quarters. 
It  is  right  and  proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  direct  your  attention 
to  a  few  of  the  ohjectuma  that  are  usually  urged  against  them. 

For  instance,  it  is  said  that  theif  are  made  to  supersede  the  Bible 
itself f  the  place  being  given  to  them  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  rule 
of  faith.  This  objection,  we  apprehend,  like  most  others  that  are 
urged  against  Creeds  and  Confessiona^  arises  from  ignorance  of  their 
true  nature  and  design.  Their  tme  natnze  and  design  is  not  certainly 
to  supersede  the  Bible^  hat JJwy^p^gjjIityfjtii^y  ^Uie  sense  in  which 
its  dooirines  an  wmilligKUtUMt^  of  opinion 
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lishes  a  Creed  or  Confession  she  does  no  more  than  declare  her  own 
yiewB  in  regard  to  it.  By  this  she  does  not  set  aside  the  Bihle,  hot 
on  the  contrary  adopts  it  as  the  basis  or  foundation  on  which  her 
Confession  rests.  So  completely  is  this  the  case  that  the  moment  it 
can  be  shown  that  her  Confession,  in  part  or  in  whole,  is  not  fbnndod 
upon  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God,  then  and  to  that  extent 
it  ceases  to  be  binding.  For  no  Cliurch  or  individtial  ought  or  can 
be  bound  by  a  Creed  only  in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  the  Word  of  God 
To  say,  then,  that  it  sets  aside  the  Bible  is  to  say  that  it  sets  aside 
that  firom  which  alone  it  deriyes  authority,  and  destroys  the  only 
foundation  on  which  it  has  to  rest  A  foundation  may  exist  although 
no  building  be  erected  upon  it,  but  a  building  cannot  exist  without  its 
foundation.  So  the  Bible  may  exist  without  a  Creed,  but  a  Sariptoral 
Creed  cannot  without  the  Bible.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  Scrip* 
tural  Creed,  for  which  alone  we  plead,  cannot  supersede  the  Bibk 
Neither  are  the  friends  of  such  a  Creed  the  foes  of  tlie  Bible.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  its  staimch  supporters,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  attachment  is  stronger,  and  their  admiration 
greater,  than  that  of  those  objectors  who  |»x>fess  to  honoor  the  Bible, 
but  at  the  expense  of  every  form  of  Creed  and  Confession. 

Others  there  are  who  object  to  Creeds  and  Confessions  on  the 
ground,  it  is  said,  that  they  place  an  undue  limit  on  mir  liberty.  Ijlow 
it  is  admitted  that  to  some  extent  they  do  place  a  limit  on  our  liberty, 
but  it  is  denied  that  that  is  an  undue  limit  They  plainly  tell  ua 
that  there  are  things  we  are  bound  to  believe  and  practice,  and  other 
things  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  or  practice.  Did  they  not  do  so 
they  would  fail  altogether  as  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  come  short  as 
a  directory  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  conduct.  But  there  is 
nothing  oppressive  in  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  safe  limit — a 
limit  to  our  liberty  which  the  Bible  itself  imposes.  What  the  Bible 
teaches  we  are  bound  to  believe,  and  what  it  enjoins  we  are  bound  to 
practice.  To  that  extent  it  limits  our  liberty,  and  to  that  extent 
also  a  Confession  of  Faith  limits  it,  but  no  farther.  So  that  if  there 
be  anything  in  this  objection  it  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the 
Bible  as  it  does  to  a  Scriptural  Creed  or  Confession.  But  such  an 
objection  would  set  aside  the  supreme  rule  of  fftith  and  practice  as 
effectually  as  it  would  the  subordinate.  And  not  only  so,  but  it 
would  declare  that  the  Moral  Governor  of  the  world  had  placed  an 
undue  limit  upon  our  liberty  when  He  imposed  those  restraints  which 
He  Himself  knew  to  be  wise,  and  just,  and  good.  Besides,  it  is  an 
objection  which  applies  with  as  much  force  to  the  wisest  and  best  of 
human  laws  as  it  does  to  the  Bible,  or  to  Creeds  and  Confessions. 
The  law-breaker  might  oVj^ecX.  lo  wvs^  \ksr%>  ^sA  ^0:5  ^Oaspj  ^w!^\.  \ft  V«i 
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repealed,  aa  they  placed  an  undue  limit  on  his  liberty.  But  whilst  it 
is  admitted  that  they  do  limit  his  liberty  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  not 
the  case  that  that  is  an  imdue  limitation,  but  such  as  is  proper  and 
ri^t.  So  that  were  the  objection  carried  out  in  its  application  here 
it  would  unhinge  the  framework  of  society,  place  the  law-breaker 
above  the  law,  set  aside  the  authority  of  civil  rulers,  and  expose  the 
life  and  property  of  peaceable  members  of  society  to  the  will  and 
avarice  of  the  lawless  and  unruly.  But  it  cannot  be  carried  out,  as 
each  member  in  a  community  must  come  under  that  restraint  which 
good  laws  impose,  and  that  for  the  general  good  of  the  whola  For 
the  same  reason  each  member  of  the  Church  is  bound  to  come  under 
that  salutary  restraint  which  is  imposed  by  a  Creed  founded  upon 
and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  The  whole  question  here  is 
dearly  settled  by  the  Westminster  Divines  when  they  declare  that 
"  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience."  For  whilst  this  noble 
declaration  involves  the  principle  that  the  conscience  is  not  in 
bondage  to  man,  or  any  mere  human  authority,  it  as  clearly  asserts 
that  it  is  under  law  to  God,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  botmd  to 
believe  and  act  in  harmony  with  His  revealed  wilL  And  if  bound  to 
believe  and  act  in  harmony  with  His  revealed  will,  it  is  plain  that  we 
are  bound  to  believe  and  act  in  harmony  with  a  Scriptural  Creed — a 
Creed  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  that  will.  Nor  does  this  in  the 
least  affect  true  liberty  of  conscience.  It  is  merely  what  we  owe 
Him  as  the  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  the  homage  to  which  He  is 
justly  entitled  as  the  Supreme  Moral  Governor  of  the  world. 

But  still  farther,  it  is  ofyjected  to  Creeds  and  Confessions,  that 
they  do  not  prevent  hypocrites  from  entering  the  Church,  but  are  merely 
a  stumblingblock  in  the  toay  of  honest  men.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
signing  a  Creed  or  Articles  of  Faith  is  not  always  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent hypocrites  from  entering  into  the  communion  of  the  Church,  or 
from  assuming  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry.  Some  there  are, 
who  for  a  morsel  of  bread  or  some  other  unworthy  object  will  sign 
what  they  do  not  believe,  and  after  signing  turn  roimd  and  trample 
on  the  doctrines  to  which  they  were  solemnly  pledged,  and  afW  all 
continue  to  hold  their  position  in  the  Church  which  they  thus  corrupt 
and  betray.  We  know  of  no  language  sufficiently  strong  with  which 
to  condemn  such  a  practice  as  this.  It  is  a  species  of  immorality 
which  men  of  the  world  would  not  tolerate,  and  which  no  Church 
should  tolerate  for  a  single  day.  But  whilst  admitting  that  the  evil 
exists,  and  being  painfully  sensible  of  its  magnitude  and  baseness,  wb 
do  not  consider  it  a  reasonable  objection  against  a  Scriptural  Creed* 
For  when  a  Church  adopts  and  requires  adherence  to  such  a  Graed^ 
she  adopts  the  only  safeguard  withm  Viet  -^giorvQC)  «e  -m^^ 
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hypocrisy,  as  in  favour  of  sound  doctrine.  She  cannot  judge  Af 
heart  This  is  not  her  province.  She  can  only,  in  this  way,  tai 
the  faith  of  her  members  and  office-bearers.  And  when  she  does  that, 
and  they  yield  to  the  practice  of  hypocnsy,  the  guilt  lies  not  witk 
her,  but  at  their  own  door.     It  is  a  matter  between  them  and  God. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  say  that  a  sound  Creed  is  a  stumbli^g-hlock 
in  the  way  of  honest  men.  It  might  be  so,  if  they  were  compeUed  to 
subscribe  it,  whether  they  believed  it  or  not  But  no  Chuzt)h  cooh 
pels  any  one  to  do  that,  but  in  every  case  admits  the  right  of  etch 
individual  to  act  as  he  thinks  proper,  either  to  sign  her  Creed  and 
enter  her  communion,  or  decline  to  do  so,  and  keep  apart  from  her 
altogether.  In  that  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  Creed  cannot  be  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  entering  the  commnmoo 
of  the  Church.  And  this  is  equally  true  of  them  afterwards.  Should 
they  change  their  views  so  as  not  to  beheve  the  doctrines  they  for- 
merly subscribed,  no  Church  wiU  force  them  to  ocHitinue  in  her 
communion.  They  have  only  to  intimate  the  change,  and  then 
withdraw  from  her  fellowship.  She  may  regret  the  change,  and 
disapprove  of  their  conduct,  but  she  does  not  attempt  to  interfese 
with  their  liberty  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  so  far  as  honest  men  are  concerned,  the  Church's  Creed  is  no 
stumbling-block  in  their  way,  as  eveiy  one  is  at  full  liberty,  both 
before  and  after  signing  it,  to  act  according  to  the  convictions  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Another  objection  that  is  frequently  brought  against  Creeds  and 
Confessions  is  to  the  effect  that  young  men,  on  entering  the  offiee  (^ 
the  ministry y  have  not  had  time  to  study,  and  cannot  be  prepared  to  sign 
numeroTis  Articles  of  Faith  or  any  elaborate  system  of  doctrine  such  as  is 
usually  found  in  the  Church's  Creed.  Now  we  admit  that  thoQ^t 
and  careful  preparation  are  requisite  before  one  is  able  to  subscribe 
intelligently  such  a  system  of  doctrine,  say  as  that  which  is  contained 
in  our  own  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisma  And 
it  is  perhaps  from  want  of  these — from  want  of  thought  and  carefrd 
preparation — ^that  not  a  few  are  found  to  have  subscribed  what  they 
did  not  clearly  understand,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  they  were  not 
fully  convinced.  But  to  say  that  this  is  a  valid  objection  to  a  Canr 
fession  itself  is  most  illogical  and  imfiiir.  It  does  not  prove  that  a 
Confession  is  in  itself  wrong,  it  only  implies  that  individuals  may  be 
admitted  into  the  office  of  the  ministry  who  are  not  qualified  to  fill 
that  office.  For  a  Scriptural  Confession  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  classified  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and  truths  of  Divine  revelation ; 
and  to  say  that  any  individual,  on  assuming  the  office  of  the  ministry, 
is  not  prepared  to  sub&Qt\\)e  \]i[^\^  '\%  \\>&\.  v^  ^iib.^  \}ci<^  V^  t&&.^  he 
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itppoiotted  to  teach  others  the  thmgs  which  he  does  not  iinderstand 
himself.  His  unpreparedness  might  be  effectual  against  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  but  it  can  be  of  no  avail  as  an  argument  against  a 
Scriptural  Greed.  In  no  case  should  a  novice  be  invested  with  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  Those  set  apart  to  that  office,  and  having  the 
charge  of  teaching  others  should  be  men  of  intelligence  and  culture 
and  men,  above  all, ''  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."  The  Bible  is  to  be 
their  great  text-book,  and  with  it  and  the  system  of  doctrine  it  contains 
they  should  be  intimately  acquainted.  And  when  that  is  the  case  the 
objection  vanishes  as  the  morning  cloud  before  the  rising  sim. 

Having  said  so  much  about  Creeds  and  Confessions  we  would  now 
draw  to  a  close  by  a  brief  alhuum  to  our  oton  subordinate  Standards^ 
the  Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms.  The  history  of  these 
documents  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it 
here.  They  were  drawn  up  by  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  who  met  at 
Westminster  in  1643.  The  members  of  that  Assembly  were  eminently 
fitted  fw:  a  work  of  this  kind.  They  were  men  of  piety  and  of  great 
attainments,  both  in  theology  and  general  literature.  The  Bible  they 
accepted  as  their  infallible  guide,  and  earnestly  did  they  seek  the 
illuminating  influences  of  the  Spirit  to  aid  them  in  understanding  its 
true  meaning.  They  were  of  various  shades  of  opinion^  it  is  true ; 
but  this  was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise,  for  it  prevented  any 
doctrine  from  being  passed  over  before  being  carefully  considered  and 
its  Scriptural  character  clearly  established.  And  to  all  this  must  be 
added  that  the  long  period  of  nearly  four  years  was  spent  in  their 
important  deliberations.  Hence  you  perceive  that  time,  talent,  piety, 
and  other  favourable  influences  were  enlisted  in  the  great  work  of  that 
famous  Assembly.  It  has  now  become  fashionable  in  certain  quarters 
to  speak  contemptuously  of  its  labours.  But  surely  the  facts  just 
stated  should  cause  our  modem  sceptics  to  pause  and  carefully  consider 
the  matter — which  we  fear  they  have  not — before  indulging  in  this 
practice.  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  character  of  the  Assembly  itself, 
nor  on  the  prayerful  and  painstaking  labours  of  its  members  that 
we  rest  the  claims  of  our  subordinate  Standards.  However  highly 
we  may  prize  such  things,  there  are  other  things  of  still  more 
paramount  importance.  They  have  claims  within  themselves  in 
their  logical,  philosophical,  and  true  Scriptural  character.  No- 
where have  you  the  principles  of  sound  logic  more  correctly  applied 
than  in  the  Calvinistic  system  of  doctrine  contained  in  these  Stan- 
dards. And  Spiugeon,  who  is  well  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  declares  his  conviction  that  "  there  are  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  more  of  the  true  elements  of  moral  and  spiritual 
philosophy  than  in  any  other  work  in  the  Exi^\i%\x  \aav\5;3a^g^ 
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if  there  be  one  thing  more  evident  than  another,  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God.  They  are 
composed  of  successive  steps  of  doctrine,  as  links  in  one  mighty  chain. 
This  chain  the  scoffing  sceptic  may  try  to  rend,  but  in  vain,  as  each 
link  is  itself  welded  and  all  united  in  one  complete  whole  by  that 
Word  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.  Having  such  claims,  and 
resting  upon  such  grounds,  we  feel  assured  that  our  subordinate 
Standards,  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  will 
meet  with  your  cordial  approbation  and  support  And  if  we  have 
said  anything  on  this  occasion  fitted  to  increase  your  admiration  and 
esteem  for  these  venerable  documents,  we  shall  feel  deeply  thankful, 
and  count  it  a  good  omen  for  your  own  future  usefulness,  and  for  the 
good  cause  intrusted  to  us  as  a  small  witnessing  body.  For  then  will 
you  study  the  precious  doctrines  which  they  contain  with  increased 
diligence  and  zeal ;  and  in  mastering  these  you  will,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  become  what  we  affectionately  and  earnestly  wish  you  all  to 
be,  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament,  and  valiant  defenders  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
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(Continued  from  Page  716.^ 

BURGHER  SYNOD. 

April  9,  1747. — Those  who  remained  in  the  Sjmod's  place  of  meeting  appointed  a 
day  to  be  observed,  by  their  congregations,  as  a  fast-day,  owing  to  the  breach  that 
had  now  taken  place.  After  this  appointment  they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Stirling  in 
June.  The  Burgher  Synod  numbered  14  ministers  (one  being  absent)  and  9  elders. 
Shortly  after,  one  of  the  ministers  went  to  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod.  Both  Synods, 
therefore,  may  l>e  said  to  have  had  IS  ministers  each. 

June  18,  1747.— The  first  meeting  of  the  Burgher  Synod  was  held  at  Stirling. 
During  its  sitting  a  letter  was  extrajudicially  sent  to  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod  with 
the  design,  if  possible,  of  effecting  a  re-union.  The  reply  was  prompt  and  decisive. 
The  letter  failed  to  effect  its  purpose.    The  separation  was  now  complete. 

October  29,  1747. — The  SjTiod  passed  the  Act  of  Nullity.  Twelve  reasons  were 
assigned  why  the  first  meeting  of  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod  should  be  declared  null 
and  unlawful,  and  its  acts  of  no  force  whatever. 

April  5, 1748.— A  libel  and  a  summons  to  appear  before  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  each  minister.  No  one  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  next 
day,  Mr.  Hutton  presented  himself  before  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod,  and  read  a  paper 
putting  them  to  defiance  as  schismatics.  He  was  deposed  by  that  Synod,  which  also 
suspended  all  his  brethren  of  the  Burgher  Synod  from  the  exeroue  of  their  minis- 
terial duties. 

1748. — A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  three  congregations 
were  already  formed  in  connection  with  the  Synod. 

1750. — The  ministers  of  this  Synod  had  the  highest  censures  of  the  Church  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod.  Mr.  Patrick  Matthew,  Midholm,  left  the  latter 
Synod  and  joined  the  former,  because  of  these  severe  measures. 

1750.— The  Synod  agreed  V>  t^^^^i  mxo\A.  \it«A.tvQA  of  the  Church  of  Sootland  in 
her  purest  times— namely ,  T?TOa\>^T«l  wi^^yaadMaJ^.  \!TCr5-^"'MK«««^  "^s^Mk  ^tm^q^s^^ 
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nmiily  the  malriTig  of  judicial  inquiry  respectixig  the  maimer  in  which  elders  and 
miniBters,  Sessions  and  PresbTteries,  discharged  their  respective  duties.  It  was 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  is  known  as  the  private  ejccrcise  of  Church 
dumpline. 

1751. — ^A  Fresbjrtery  was  formed  in  Ireland  in  connection  with  the  Synod,  under 
the  name  of  the  **  Associate  Presbytery  of  Down." 

1753.— The  first  part  of  "  Fisher's  Catechism  "  was  published.  This  book  is  best 
known  by  this  name,  because,  though  a  committee,  both  before  and  after  1747,  were 
appointed  to  compile  such  a  work,  Mr.  Fisher  drew  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
Mcond  part  was  published  some  time  after. 

1753. — An  overture  anent  the  alleged  historical  mistakes  in  the  Testimony  was 
laid  uiK>n  the  table.  The  Synod  published  an  "  Act  of  the  Associate  Sjmod  "  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  grounds  of  the  Secession,  together  with 
a  declaration  of  the  true  scope  and  design  thereof,  as  also  of  their  *' Act,  Declaration, 
and  Testimony,"  kc. 

Ifareh  4, 1755. — The  overture  anent  the  alleged  historical  mistakes  in  the  Testi- 
mony was  taken  up.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  previous  to  its 
judicial  sanction. 

1757. — The  Synod  gave  its  assent  to  a  series  of  questions  to  be  put  at  the  Pcesby- 
terial  and  Synodical  privy-censures. 

1757. — ^An  overture  was  laid  upon  the  table  anent  the  duty  of  renewing  the 
Covenants,  "  as  the  bulk  of  the  generation  were  denying  the  binding  obligation  of 
the  Covenants." 

March^  1761. — At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Synod  the  duty  of  renewing  the  Cove- 
nants was  discussed ;  so  also  were  the  alleged  historical  mistakes  in  the  Testimony. 
Some  members  wished  the  Act  of  1744  to  be  rescinded.  The  matter  was  dropped  for 
a  time.    A  new  edition  of  the  Testimony,  with  corrections,  was  proposed. 

1778. — ^The  Synod  published  the  "Ke-exhibition  of  the  Testimony."  This  was  a 
collection  of  all  the  official  documents  the  Synod  judicially  approved.  Some  altera, 
tions  were  made  in  the  ''Judicial  Act  and  Testimony"  of  1736. 

1782. — Petitions  from  different  congregations  were  presented  to  the  Synod,  praying 
the  Court  to  use  means  to  effect  a  re-union  with  their  seceding  brethren. 

1784. — Mr.  D.  Hepburn,  preacher,  was,  at  his  own  request,  suspended  from  preach- 
ing because  he  held  Voluntary  views  respecting  the  Magistrate's  power  in  sacred 
matters.    Soon  after  he  received  appointments  and  resumed  his  duties. 

1788. — ^The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  desired  to  open  a  corre^ondence  with 
this  Synod,  with  the  design  of  promoting  measures  for  effecting  a  union  between  the 
two  Synods.    The  result  of  the  negotiations  was  unsatisfactory. 

May  13, 1795. — l^Ir.  Fraser,  Auchtennuchty,  by  representation  and  petition,  intro- 
duced the  Voluntary  controversy  to  this  Synod.  Tlie  trutli  of  the  23d  chapter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  of  the  4th  question  of  the  Formula  was  called  in  question. 
It  was  asserted  that  some  members  of  the  Syuod  held  "that  all  legal  establishments 
of  religion  were  improper  and  unwarrantable."  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
review  the  question  in  tlie  Formula  before  next  meeting  of  Synod,  and  to  bring  in 
an  overture  for  uniting  the  members  of  this  Court  in  the  sentiments  respecting  the 
power  given,  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  respecting  the  obligation  of  our  National  Covenants  upon  posterity ; 
and  in  the  meantime  it  was  enacted  that  Presbyteries  bo  allowed  to  exercise  forbear- 
ance at  license  and  ordination  with  respect  to  these  articles. 

October  20, 1795.— The  committee  met.  After  a  long  debate  it  was  carried  "That 
the  said  doctrine  of  our  Confession  respecting  the  Magistrate's  power  in  religious 
matters,  and  of  our  Covenants,  be  made  a  matter  of  forbearance."  They  recom- 
mended that  assent  to  these  i)rinciplcs  be  no  longer  a  term  of  ministerial  and 
Christian  communion. 

1796. — When  the  committee  presented  its  report,  the  Syno<l  delayed  giving  judg- 
ment on  the  matter;  but,  for  the  present,  ordered  that  aii  v^\»^x%  «si«V!^kV(»^ »-3«. 
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and  pabliflhed.  At  the  Mune  time  thej  altered  the  3d  and  ith  quealiaae  of  Hi 
Formula  till  the  matter  should  be  finallj  settled.  Messrs.  Porteonsy  WiDis,  and  lii 
others  dissented  for  various  reasons. 

1797. — Petitions  (41)  from  Sessions  and  congregations  were  presented  on  this  nl^ 
jeot.  The  majority  (29)  were  against  making  anj  alteration.  The  preamble  prefixed 
to  the  Formula  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  ^j^  Synod.  This  document  wm  to 
the  e£Pecty  that  whereas  some  parts  of  the  standard  books  of  this  Synod  have  beaa 
interpreted  as  favouring  compulsory  measures  in  religion,  the  approbation  of  thii 
principle  is  not  required  from  any  candidate  for  license  or  ordination  ;  also,  thsi  if 
a  controversy  has  arisen  about  the  obligation  of  the  Covenants,  snoh  ciandidatos  do 
not  interfere  with,  but  will  try  to  suppress  it. 

1798. — Several  congregations  forwarded  petitions  praying  for  the  withdrawal  of  tbs 
preamble.    The  consideration  of  these  was  left  over  till  another  time. 

1799. — ^Two  motions  were  before  the  Synod.  The  first  was  to  the  effect  that  tiw 
debate  be  adjourned :  that  a  Synodioal  address  be  drawn  up  and  published,  in  whish 
they  should  vindicate  themselves  against  the  eharge  of  having  abandoned  thsir 
avowed  principles,  and  opened  the  way  for  future  and  more  dangerous  innovatiaoa 
The  second  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Synod  dismiss  the  preamble,  and  issae  sa 
address  to  the  public,  in  order  to  remove  any  undue  impressions  made  on  the  ^nmA* 
of  the  people.  The  former  was  carried.  Messrs  W.  Fletcher,  W,  Ta^or,  W. 
Watson,  G.  Hill,  T.  Porteous,  and  several  elders  dissented.  But  Messrs  Willis  and 
E.  Hyslop  withdrew  at  once  from  the  Sjmod. 

October  2,  1799.— Messrs  Willis,  Hyslop,  and  Watson  met  in  Glasgow,  and  oonsti- 
tuted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Presbyteiy. 
Soon  after  five  other  ministers  joined  them.  The  Presbytery  included  '15  ccoigraga- 
tions.  The  Burgher  Synod  was  now  divided  into  "  Old  Lighi  Burgken  "  and  "  JTev 
Light  Burghers  "  or  Voluntaries. 

1807.— In  the  Anti-Burgher  Synod  Mr.  Pazton,  Kilmaurs,  was  appointed  Profeflor 
of  Divinity  in  the  room  of  Professor  Bruce,  Whitburn. 

1810.— The  congregations  in  Ireland,  connected  with  this  Synod,  were  much 
agitated  about  the  Regium  Donum  question. 

1818. — A  movement  was  commenced  in  Midcalder,  between  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher  congregations,  for  the  union  of  the  two  New  Light  or  Voluntary  seotions  of 
the  Secession.  This  was  followed  by  meetings  held  throughout  the  country  for  the 
same  purpose. 

1819. — No  fewer  than  88  petitions,  sent  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  pray^ 
ing  for  union,  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Burgher  Sjmod.  A  letter  was  sentVo 
the  Anti-Burgher  Synod,  requesting  a  committee  to  be  appointed  to  meet  and  confer 
with  theirs.    It  was  appointed. 

June  17, 1819. — When  the  committee  met  a  letter  from  a  committee  of  the  Old 
Light  Synod  was  received  ;  but  an  unfavourable  answer  was  returned. 

September  8, 1819. — The  basis  of  imion  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Burgher 
Synod  and  approved.  The  Anti-Burgher  Synod  sent  the  basis  down  to  Presbyteries 
to  consult  and  report. 

1820. — The  two  Sjmods  met  in  their  respective  places  of  meeting.  All  prelimi- 
naries being  arranged,  it  was  agreed  to  meet  in  September  to  complete  the  unicm. 

September  8, 1820. — The  union  was  consummated  in  Bristo  Street  Church,  as  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  division  in  1747.    The  United  Synods  took  the  name  of  the 

UNITED  ASSOOIATE  BTNOD  OF  THB  BB0E88ION  OHUBOH. 

All  did  not  agree  with  this  union.  Professor  Paxton,  Messrs.  G.  Stevenson,  R. 
Smith,  R.  Black,  and  five  others  protested  against  the  basis  of  union,  for  these  among 
other  reasons  : — That  our  relation  to,  and  connection  with,  the  Covenanted  Chuitih 
of  Scotland  are  not  recognised,  as  in  the  former  constitutional  documents  of  the 
Secession  Church ;  that  the  '^^Tro.tvsf^  «Xkd  Testimony,  from  the  moment  of  the 
imion,  ceases  to  be  of  pubUo  axi\»\iOT\te:i  aa  ^^  «^Aai^Axd.\s<ai(^  %aBv^Tk%'<»&^^\s)&iA.  t^q 
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testimony  is  subfititntcd ;  that  it  lays  a  bar  in  the  way  of  ooYcnaating ;  that  there 
wan  not  sufficient  time  given  to  (liscuss  the  question  of  union. 

1821. — These  ministers  withilrew  from  the  United  Synod  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  their  willingness  to  accede  to  the  union,  whenever  the  United  Synod 
should  exhibit  a  testimony  embodying  the  principles  and  carrying  forward  the  avowed 
design  of  the  Judicial  Testimony,  as  the  term  of  fellowship  in  the  body.  They  were 
known  as  the 

FBOTESTOBS. 

Alay  18, 1827. — The  Protestors  and  Constitutionalists,  having  had  a  correspondence 
with  a  view  to  union,  agreefl  to  unite  "  on  the  ground  of  a  testimony  ...  as  a 
term  of  felluwshix),  ministerial  and  Christian."    They  adopted  the  name  of  the 

AHHOCIATE  SYNOD  OF  ORIGINAL  BECJEDKRB. 

Shortly  after  the  Disruption  of  1799,  the  Old  Liglit  Burghers  re-published  the 
Testimony  without  the  preamble,  and  carried  it  down  to  that  time.  About  1827 
attempts  wei-e  made  to  effect  a  union  with  the  Old  Light  Anti-Burghers  (or  Original 
Seceders),  but  the  negotiations  failed.  The  revival  of  evangelical  religion  in  the 
(Jhurch  of  Scotland  induced  a  number  of  the  ministers  to  seek  admission  to  the 
National  C-hurch. 

1839. — The  a<lmission  craved  was  granted ;  only,  however,  in  the  way  of  those 
admitted  dropping  a  testimony  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  being  permitted  to  hold 
their  own  peculiar  views  on  covenanting,  &c.,  in  suborrlination  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Several  ministers  and  congregations  refused  to  unite  on  such  terms,  and 
rctaine<l  their  testimony  and  name. 

July,  1842. — The  Old  Light  Burjfhers  and  Original  Seceders  united.  The  latter 
agreed  to  drop  the  question  in  their  formula  respecting  the  Burgess  Oath,  and  the 
former  uiiproved  the  Acknowledgment  of  Sins  and  Bond  appended  to  the  Testimony. 
The  name  adopted  was,  as  it  still  is, 

THE  SYNOD  OF  UNITEI)  ORIGINAL  SECEDERS. 

Messrs.  Wright,  Edinburgh,  and  Lambie,  IHtcaimgreen,  refused  to  unite  on  these 
terms.  A  short  time  after  they  had  formed  a  Presbytery  they  separated,  and  each 
still  claims  to  represent  the  Original  Seceders. 

18 12.  -  !Mr.  Morrison,  Kilmarnock,  was  deposed  by  the  United  Secession  Synod  for 
teaching  Arminiau  error  on  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  He  foun<led  the  sect 
called  by  his  own  name. 

1846. — Committees  from  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  and  Original  Secession  Synods 
met  with  tlie  view  of  promoting  a  union.  They  found  that  they  were  agreed,  save 
on  the  lawfulness  of  using  the  elective  franchise.  But  failing  to  agree  on  this, 
negotiations  were  broken  off. 

1847.  — The  Synods  of  Belief  and  United  Secession,  having  completed  aU  necessary 
arrangements,  united.  The  basis  of  union  was  Voluntaryism ;  they  practise  free 
communion,  and  distinctive  principles  are  made  open  questions.  They  took  to 
themselves  the  name  of  *'  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod." 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Preparations  for  the  Disruption  of  the  Free  Church. 

1756. — Violent  settlements  were  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  case  of  Nigg,  Ross- 
shire,  "  a  minister  was  settled  to  the  walls  of  the  kirl^." 

1766. — An  overture  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  by  the  few  Evangelical 
uiiiiisters  in  it  with  the  design  to  win  back  the  Seceders.  These,  at  this  time,  had 
120  churches  and  more  than  100,000  members.  The  overture  received  little  or  no 
attention.  Disputed  settlements  were  now  so  common  that  little  or  no  notice  was 
taken  of  them. 

1782. — Several  members  of  Assembly  desired  to  dispenae  with  "  th«  paper  called 
a  cnll."  After  the  matter  had  been  discussed  for  some  ywun  the  AawmbJjj  agreed  to 
retain  its  use  on  the  ground  of  use  and  wont.  l_ 

1796.  -Moderatism  so  far  prevailed  in  the  AaaemUj  thadtfcti  T 
tures  anent  missions.    Shortly  after  it  besaato  AwMiMiylii^'^ 

3d 
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inoreiwed  iteiMiily  for  a  number  of  jean.   The  oonfliots  between  the  BvangeUoals  ud 
Moderates  agitated  the  country  for  a  lengthened  period. 

1826.— Lord  President  Hope  declared  that  the  Presbytarian  reUgion  and  foim  of 
Church  GoTemment  are  creatures  of  statute— that  bol^h  derive  their  existenos  and 
doctrines  from  Parliament. 

1832. — Overtures  were  laid  upon  the  Assembly's  table  to  reaoao  the  "eall^fna 
the  state  of  practical  inefficiency  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The  combatants  in  the 
Non-intrusion  Controversy  were  now  fully  armed  and  marshalled  for  the  ten  yean' 
conflict. 

1833.— The  Veto  Act,  which  allowed  the  deliberate  dissent  of  the  majority  of  s 
congregation  to  reject  a  presentee,  was  lost  in  the  Assembly  by  137  against  1^.  1ft 
was  passed  by  the  following  Assembly. 

October  14,  1834. — The  Earl  of  Kinnoull  presented  a  Mr.  Toung  to  the  paridliof 
Auchterarder.  But  as  only  3  persons  signed  the  call,  the  PresVyteiy  refused  to 
ordain  the  presentee,  and  rejected  the  odl  in  terms  of  the  Veto  Act.  (Out  of  SOD 
entitled  to  sign  the  caU  289  refused.)  The  matter  was  remitted  to  the  Synod, 
which  referred  it  to  the  Assembly.  There  the  conduct  of  the  Presbytery  was  sot- 
tained.    Mr.  Young  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Session. 

1838. — ^The  Lords  of  Session  decided  the  case  in  Mr.  Young*s  favour.  He  demanded 
that  the  Presbytery  should  talce  him  on  trial  for  ordination.  The  Ptesbytezy  refemd 
the  matter  to  the  Synod  for  advice. 

1839. — The  case  was  again  appealed  to  the  Civil  Court.  It  waa  sent  np  to  tiw 
House  of  Lords,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  also  earns 
again  before  the  Assembly,  which  resolved  not  to  ordain  on  the  principle  of  Non- 
intrusion. Afterward,  "Mi,  Young  was  ordained  to  the  status  of  a  pariah  minister. 
The  congregation  left. 

June  14, 1839. — The  Presbytery  of  Dnnkeld  were  accused,  convicted,  and  oenanred, 
like  malefactors,  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Their  offence  consisted  in  refus- 
ing to  ordain  a  Mr.  Clark  to  the  united  parishes  of  Kinloch  and  Lethendy.  Mr. 
Clark  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Butter.  A  paper  was  taken  round  the  parish  for  signatures 
to  get  Mr.  Clark  appointed  as  assistant,  but  when  it  was  fully  signed  the  words  **and 
successor "  were  added.  The  whole  proceedings  in  this  case  were  scandalous.  Mr. 
Clark  was  ordained,  but  shortly  after  was  deposed  for  misconduct. 

January  21, 1841. — The  deposed  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie  ordained 
Mr.  Edward  to  the  parish  of  Mamoch.  Mr.  Edward  had,  for  a  few  years,  been 
assistant  to  the  parish  minister,  and  received  the  presentation  as  his  suoceaBor. 
Only  one  member  signed  the  caU.  The  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  being  Moderates, 
were  determined,  however,  to  ordain  Mr.  Edward.  For  their  conduct  in  the  matter 
the  Assembly  deposed  them.  The  presentation  afterwards  was  withdrawn ;  ncver^ 
theless,  the  deposed  ministers  were  determined  to  ordain  Mr.  Edward,  which  they 
did.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Civil  Courts,  and,  owing  to  their  t3rrannioal  con- 
duct, a  disruption  in  the  Church  became  inevitable. 

May  18,  1843. — The  conduct  of  the  Civil  Courts  in  objectionable  settlementa, 
and  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  frame  laws  to  put  a  stop  to  these  scandalous  abus^, 
and  to  recognise  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  drove  the  evangelical 
party  to  secede  from  the  National  Church.  This  they  did,  after  the  opening  of  the 
Assembly,  when  Dr.  Welsh,  the  Moderator,  led  the  procession  of  upwards  <d  400 
ministers  to  Tanfield  Hall,  where  was  held  the  first  Assembly  of 

THE  FREE  CHURCH  OP  SCOTLAND. 

1847.— In  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  Dr.  Candlish  introduced  an  overture  to  the 
effect  that  the  Free  Church  should  retrace  its  steps  from  the  ground  of  the  Bevolu* 
tion  Settlement  to  that  of  the  Second  Reformation.     It  was  laid  aside. 

1851.— The  Free  Assembly  agreed  to  publish  a  preface  to  the  Confession  of  Fai^i. 
This  preface  is  simply  Dr.  Candlish's  overture,  minus  all  direct  reference  to  Mie 
principles  of  the  Second  Reformation.  In  it  is  a  resolution,  vaguely  expreaaed,  to 
defend  the  principleB  maintamedVi'j  out  lQlX«.l«^i^(ist%. 
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January,  1852. — In  oonsequenoe  of  this  preface  and  resolution,  a  number  in  the 
Original  Secession  Synod,  who  were  anxious  to  enter  the  Free  Church,  obtained  a 
meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  Synod.  It  was  held  in  Edinburgh.  A  number  agreed 
to  apply  for  admission  to  that  Churcli,  on  the  pica  that  the  first  Seoeilers  appealed, 
and  wore  willing  to  return  to  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

May,  1852. — The  Original  Secession  Synod,  by  a  majority  of  one,  agreed  to  seek 
admission  to  the  Free  Church.  The  minority  protestc<l,  and  retained  both  their 
pul>Iic  principles  and  their  name.  At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Free  Assembly 
the  union  party  applied  for  and  obtained  admission,  on  the  ground  of  being  permitted 
to  retain  their  distinctive  principles  in  subonlination  to  the  Free  Church.  Like  the 
Old  light  Burghers  in  1830,  they  did  not  unite  with,  but  were  absorbed  into,  the 
laxger  body. 

18&3. — A  society  was  formed  within  the  Free  Church,  by  ministers  and  laymen, 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation  within 
that  body.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  its  members  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  minority  **  at 
present  in  that  Church.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  ex-Original  Sccodors  have  joined  that 
society. 

July  10, 1855. — The  Court  of  Chancery,  Dublin,  in  the  Toberdony  property  case, 
decided  that  the  majority  of  the  Original  Secession  Synod  departed  from  their  public 
principles  when  they  entered  the  Free  Churcli ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  minority 
of  a  congregation  were  entitled  to  retain  projierty  thirled  to  Original  Secession  prin- 
ciples, although  its  majority  entered  the  Free  Church. 

January,  1857. — Lonl  Ardmillan,  in  the  Thurso  property  case,  decided  that,  because 
the  majority  of  the  Or^nal  Secession  Synod,  and  the  majority  of  the  congregation, 
resolved  to  enter  the  Free  Church,  the  property  should  be  retained  by  the  union 
party,  even  although  the  titlc-deedH  were  drawn  out  in  favour  of  those  who  abide  by 
the  judicial  maintenance  of  Original  Secession  princiidcs. 

ISoO. — ^This  judgment,  on  appeal,  was  overthrown,  and  the  case  decided  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Dublin. 

1863. — As  the  majority  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Syno<l  renounced  their  dis- 
tinctive principle — the  unlawfulness  of  using  the  elective  franchise — four  ministers 
and  some  elders  protested,  left,  and  met  elsewhere.  These  still  retain  the  distinctive 
principle,  though  both  parties  retain  the  name.  With  the  exception  of  the  question 
as  to  the  use  of  that  civil  right,  they  and  the  Original  Seccders  are  at  one.  Both 
maintain  the  principles  of  the  Second  Reformation. 

1864. — ^The  Original  Secession  Synod  was  requested  to  send  a  committee  to  act 
with  a  committee  from  each  of  the  disestablished  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland 
and  England,  to  effect  a  joint  union  of  these  Churches.  As  it  was  evident  that  the 
proposed  union  was  not  to  be  effected  on  the  basis  of  the  whole  Westminster  Stand- 
ards as  standards  of  covenanted  union  and  luiiforraity,  but  in  the  way  of  making 
open  questions  of  important  matters  of  iirinciple  and  duty,  the  request  was  not  com- 
plied with.  The  Synod,  however,  are  quite  willing  to  unite  on  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland  united  at  the  Second 
Reformation. 

1866. — Negotiations  with  a  view  to  union  were  entered  into  between  the  Original 
Secession  Synod  of  Scotland  and  the  Associate  Syno<l  of  Seccders  in  Ireland.  A  very 
gratifying  amount  of  harmony  was  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  two  Synods. 
The  negotiations  are  still  pending. 

1867.— By  a  majority,  tiie  Free  Assembly  declared  that  there  is  no  bar  to  union 
with  the  negotiating  Churohea.  A  minority,  respectable  for  its  number,  staunch 
adherence  to  Free  Chorob  prindploa,  and  purity  of  doctrine,  protested  against  this 
daeiaioin. 

1870.— Whflrt  tlM  Uaitad,  RtftwrntJ,  «Dd  iBtfUi  PkwbjteriAa  Ghurohet  toe  pie- 

p«»d  to  vnil^  ilia  qpiilii»(4llPtlMlR«Hi^ 

.    ' "   *^"*" -" -  *^  .... 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  EARLY  TIMES   OF  THE 

SECESSION: 
HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  TRADITIONAL. 

THE  BEY.   ADAM  GIB. 

Although  the  Seoeasion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  1733,  has  been 
commonly  spoken  of,  and  described  by  writers  of  the  period,  as  the  deed 
of  the  '^Four  Brethren,"  and  not  unfrequently  associated  with  the 
name  of  Ebenezer  Ermine  alone,  the  prime  mover,  it  was  not  the  less  the 
work  of  others.  It  was  in  fact  the  crisis  of  a  long  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical defection  and  oppression.  The  occasion  of  the  Secession  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  act  of  an  individual,  but  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  step  lay  deep  in  the  proceedings  of  preceding  years.  Rarely, 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  Church  has  an  event,  springing  from  so 
small  beginnings,  and  opposed  at  first  by  almost  univensal  hostility 
and  contempt,  been  followed  by  so  rapid  and  complete  success.  Not 
only  did  the  powerful  Established  Church  feel  endangered,  but  even 
the  State,  ignorant  of  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  Reformers, 
entertained  grave  suspicions  of  what  appeared  only  another  name  for 
a  republican  conspiracy.  Four  ministers  only,  signed  the  original 
deed  of  secession.  But  others  looked  on  with  deep  interest,  and, 
while  some  of  them  withdrew  after  helping  their  brethren  over  the 
precipice,  a  faithful  few  early  joined  their  ranks. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  held  in 
the  month  of  August,  1733,  the  alternative  put  before  the  "  four 
brethren "  was — Retract  and  Submit,  or  Secession  and  a  good  con- 
science. At  that  moment  the  grand  question  on  which  hung  so 
momentous  consequences,  consequences  wliich  have  since  affected  all 
Christendom,  had  to  be  determined.  There  was  no  wavering  on  the 
part  of  those  at  the  bar  of  the  Commission.  These  bretlnx)n  had 
done  nothing,  and  were  asking  nothing,  but  what  the  Word  of  God, 
their  ordination  vows,  and  a  good  conscience  required  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  they  could  not  resile.  At  this  perilous  juncture,  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  ruling  party  in  her  Courts  carried  matters 
with  a  high  hand.  They  little  imderstood,  or  cared  not  for,  the 
interests  at  stake  ;  and  the  coimtry  generally  slept  soundly,  or  yielded 
a  tame  submission,  under  the  upas  atmosphere  of  Moderatism.  The 
Assembly's  Commission  as  little  understood  the  mettle  of  the  men  now 
opposing  their  corrupt  and  tyrannical  proceedings,  and  only  learned 
their  own  false  position  when  it  was  too  late  to  be  retrieved.  Among 
the  spectators  of  the  meethig  referred  to  there  was  one,  with  keen  eye 
and  throbbing  heart,  burning  with  indignation  at  the  treatment 
bestowed  on  those  worlYiy  mevi,  ^xA  ^Vq  Vvcoa^  ^^&  $i5is^jsasM\  \.^ 
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occupy  an  honourablo  position  under  the  Secession  banner.  Hear 
his  account  of  the  scone  :  ^'  I  saw  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  then  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  in  a  most  easy  and  undauntod,  yea  majestic  appearance, 
amidst  warm  brow-boating  reasonings  against  the  reflisal  which  he  then 
made,  particularly  by  the  Earl  of  Isla.  Before  the  Ck)mmission  found 
themselves  obliged  to  reverse  their  forenoon  resolution  against  receiv- 
ing any  written  answers  to  their  question,  a  proposal  was  agreed  in 
for  allowing  him  to  read  such  parts  of  his  representation  as  contained 
a  direct  answer  to  their  question.  Mr.  Erskine  replied  that  these 
would  come  in  due  order.  This  produced  new  reasonings,  which 
issued  in  his  being  allowed  to  read  the  whole  paper.  And  he  did  so 
in  a  very  delil)erate  manner,  with  a  very  audible  voice,  Mr.  Archibald 
Kcnnie,  who  was  next  year  intruded  into  the  parish  of  Muckhart, 
holding  the  candle  to  him,  for  it  was  then  late."  The  graphic  nar- 
rator of  this  painful  exliibition,  which  might  furnish  a  subject  for  a 
painter,  was  Adam  Gib,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  then  a 
youth  of  nineteen  years,  prosecuting  his  studies  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

Adam  Gib  was  bom  at  Castletown,  in  the  parish  of  Muckhart,  in 
the  year  1714.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Gib,  being  in  easy  circum- 
stances, gave  him  a  liberal  education.  Adam,  at  an  early  period, 
having  given  indications  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities,  his  father 
wtis  induced  to  send  him  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  complete 
his  education  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession.  In  his  seven- 
teenth year  he  commenced  his  academical  career,  in  which  he  made 
great  progress,  especially  in  mathematics.  While  thus  qualifying 
himself  for  an  honourable  worldly  calling,  the  great  Teacher  directed 
his  mind  to  the  study  of  the  most  excellent  of  the  sciences,  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  By  this  means  he  was  taught  the  art,  not  of 
administering  healing  medicine  to  the  bodies  of  men,  but  of  applying 
tlie  balm  of  Gilead,  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  the  Gospel,  to  their 
sin-diseased  souls. 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  this  period  that  young  Gib  received  into 
his  own  heart  the  first  serious  impressions  of  religion.  When  such 
gracious  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  ordinarily 
works  through  the  agency  of  external  means,  is  never  at  a  loss  to  find 
them.  Passing  along  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  one  day,  our  student 
witnessed  the  painful  scene  of  a  fellow  creature  being  launched  into 
eternity  for  his  crimes.  The  solemn  and  sad  spectacle  led  to  the 
exercise  of  self-examination.  At  that  moment  his  mind  was  engrossed 
with  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  proUam ;  bat  tha  infinita^  mora 
solemn  question  now  preaentad  itHl(  wpA 
for  a  satisfectoiy  raBolt— ^'  Am  I  — — *^ 
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for  meeting  with  God  at  His  judgment  seat;  and  *  what  must  I  do  to 
be  saved!"  The  state  and  salvation  of  his  soul  was  now  indeed  the 
problem  to  1)0  solved,  and  although  the  veil,  which  himself  only  could 
have  removed,  has  been  allowed,  to  remain  over  the  fact,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  found  joj  and  peace  in 
believing. 

All  idea  of  the  medical  profession  was  now  banished.  His  desires 
went  out  in  a  higher  and  more  noble  channel.  What  things  he 
formerly  counted  gain,  he  now  coimted  loss  for  Christ.  The  warrant- 
able oxiKJctation  of  worldly  wealth  and  honour;  the  comforts  and 
preferments  even  of  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church;  the  approbation  and  inheritance  of  an  affectionate  father, 
and  the  esteem  of  friends — all  these  he  was  prepared  to  forego,  and 
did  forego,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel  by  casting  in  his  lot  with 
the  Seceding  brethren.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1732  he  had  formed 
the  resolution  of  abandoning  the  Established  Church  from  a  feeling 
of  disgust  at  the  toleration  of  unsound  doctrine,  and  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  administration  of  her  General  Assembly  and  sub- 
ordinate Courts.  In  due  time  he  carried  that  resolution  into  effect 
on  higher  grounds,  and  from  purer  motives — from  a  deep  conviction 
of  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  the  end  of  1733  the  crisis  came.  The  Commission  which  met 
in  November  of  that  year  finished  the  mischief  which  the  Assembly 
and  Synods  had  begun.  At  Gaimey  Bridge  the  first  actual  and 
decisive  step  of  separation  was  taken.  There  the  first  Secession  Pres- 
bytery was  constituted,  consummating  a  breach  which  remains  un- 
healed to  this  day.  In  the  year  following  one  of  those  violent  settle- 
ments, the  intrusion  by  physical  force  of  an  unacceptable  presentee, 
by  which  the  period  was  disgraced,  took  place  in  the  parish  of  Muck- 
hart.  This  being  Mr.  Gib's  native  place  he  took  an  active  part,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  opposing  the  settlement.  In  this 
opposition  the  whole  of  the  parishioners,  with  two  exceptions,  united, 
and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him  at  an  after  period 
that  from  Muckhart  the  first  application  for  a  supply  of  sermon  was 
presented  to  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Up  to  this  time,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  the  four  brethren  now  associated  as  a  Pres- 
bytery entertained  no  idea  of  a  permanent  secession.  On  the  contrary, 
they  anxiously  looked  for  a  reformation  from  existing  evils  that  would 
warrant  them  to  lay  down  their  protest  and  I'etum  to  the  commimion 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  owing  to  this  expectation  that  they 
exercised  so  nmch  forbearance  in  avoiding  acts  that  might  needlessly 
have  caused  irritation  amoTv^  \iT^\3Kt^w,  \ys\d  limited  their  procedure 
to  providing  ordinaucea  iot  W\o^c>  \;\i.o,\^^  >5ki^\s!ai^^'3i^\i»^\5Rfc\i.^5R»^^ 
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pelled  to  abandon  the  Establishment.  To  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them,  however,  they  foimd  it  necessary,  in  1736,  to  open  a  Hall 
for  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry.  This  institution  was 
placed  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
of  Perth,  and  it  was  under  that  learned  divine  that  Mr.  Gib  finished 
his  theological  course.  In  1740  he  was  duly  licensed  a  preacher 
of  the  Grospel  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Presbytery.  His 
powerful  eloquence  and  other  acceptable  gifts  as  a  preacher 
soon  became  known,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  two  calls, 
one  from  the  congregation  of  Stitchell,  the  other  from  the  Associ- 
ate congregation  of  Edinburgh.  The  case  had  to  be  determined 
by  the  Presbytery,  by  whom  the  call  from  Edinburgh  was  preferred, 
and  accordingly  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  congregation  there 
in  1741.  Even  that  congregation,  though  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
could  not  boast  of  a  church.  Mr.  Gib's  ordination  took  place  in  the 
winter  season,  and  out  of  doors,  a  chilling  introduction  to  the  ministry. 
An  aged  matron  who  witnessed  the  interesting  scene  often  referred 
to  it  with  delight,  "01  was  sae  glad,"  she  would  have  remarked,  "  I 
was  sae  glad  when  the  ministers  laid  their  hands  upon  his  bonnie 
head  and  screened  It  frae  the  falling  snaw." 

If  the  Seceders  were  hated  for  their  faithfulness  by  Churchmen,  and 
branded  as  schismatics  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  they  were 
suspected  no  less  of  being  the  secret  instigators  of  the  political 
intrigues  which  then  existed  and  threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  country.  This  charge  was  preferred  against  them  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  1736  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  referring  to  disturbances  which  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh, 
particularly  that  known  as  the  "  Porteous  mob,"  his  Grace  remarked — 
"  This  riotous  and  rebellious  spirit  of  theirs  does  not  proceed  from 
any  oppression  of  the  governors  or  civil  magistrates  of  that  comitry, 
as  has  been  strongly  insinuated,  but  from  a  few  fanatical  preachers 
lately  started  up  in  that  country,  who,  by  their  sermons  and  other 
ways,  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  such 
enthuslastical  notions  as  are  inconsistent  with  all  government,  by 
making  sedition  and  rebellion  a  principle  of  their  religion." 

Never  were  insinuations,  more  unfounded  than  these,  thrown  out 
against  any  class  of  men.  They  were  totally  unsupported  by 
evidence,  and,  as  coming  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  indicated  culpable 
ignorance  and  a  sad  defection  in  that  noble  family  compared  with  its 
former  character.  Good  men  only  can  afford  to  bear  calumny,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  privileged  to  live  it  down.  A  few  years  thereafter, 
events  gave  the  Seceders  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  these  aspersions, 
and  it  ought  to  be  said,  to  the  credVv.  oi  \Xv^  Tvi\a\^  ^1  Sia&  ^«v:^^ 
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for  meeting  with  God  at  His  judgment  seat;  and  *  what  must  I  do  to 
bo  saved]"  The  state  and  salvation  of  his  soul  was  now  indeed  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  although  the  veil,  which  himself  only  could 
have  removed,  has  been  allowed,  to  remain  over  the  fact,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  found  joy  and  peace  in 
believing. 

All  idea  of  the  medical  profession  was  now  banished.  His  desires 
went  out  in  a  higher  and  more  noble  channel.  What  things  he 
formerly  counted  gain,  he  now  coimted  loss  for  Christ.  The  warrant- 
able expectation  of  worldly  wealth  and  honour;  the  comforts  and 
preferments  even  of  the  ministry  in  connection  with  the  EIstabHshed 
Church;  the  approbation  and  inheritance  of  an  affectionate  father, 
and  the  esteem  of  friends — all  these  he  was  prepared  to  forego,  and 
did  forego,  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  Gospel  by  casting  in  his  lot  with 
the  Seceding  brethren.  As  early  as  the  winter  of  1732  he  had  formed 
tlie  resolution  of  abandoning  the  Established  Church  from  a  feeling 
of  disgust  at  the  toleration  of  unsound  doctrine,  and  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  administration  of  her  General  Assembly  and  sub- 
ordinate Courts.  In  due  time  he  carried  that  resolution  into  effect 
on  higher  grounds,  and  from  purer  motives — from  a  deep  conviction 
of  duty  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

In  the  end  of  1733  the  crisis  came.  The  Commission  which  met 
in  November  of  that  year  finished  the  mischief  which  the  Assembly 
and  Synods  had  begun.  At  Gaimey  Bridge  the  first  actual  and 
decisive  step  of  separation  was  taken.  There  the  first  Secession  Pres- 
bytery was  constituted,  consummating  a  breach  which  remains  un- 
healed to  this  day.  In  the  year  following  one  of  those  violent  settle- 
ments, the  intrusion  by  physical  force  of  an  unacceptable  presentee, 
by  which  the  period  was  disgraced,  took  place  in  the  parish  of  Muck- 
hart.  This  being  Mr.  Gib's  native  place  he  took  an  active  part,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  in  opposing  the  settlement.  In  this 
opposition  the  w^hole  of  the  parishioners,  with  two  exceptions,  united, 
and  it  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to  him  at  an  after  period 
that  from  Muckhart  the  first  application  for  a  supply  of  sermon  was 
presented  to  the  Associate  Presbytery.  Up  to  this  time,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter,  the  fom*  brethren  now  associated  as  a  Pres- 
bytery entertained  no  idea  of  a  permanent  secession.  On  the  contrary, 
they  anxiously  looked  for  a  reformation  from  existing  evils  that  would 
warrant  thcni  to  lay  down  their  protest  and  return  to  the  communion 
of  the  Established  Church.  It  w  as  owing  to  this  expectation  that  they 
exercised  so  much  forbearance  in  avoiding  acts  that  might  needlessly 
have  caused  irritatiow  tmioug  b^ellw^w,  ^ud  limited  their  procedure 
to  providing  or^nancea  iot  tYvo^o  \q\io,\^^  >5ki^\s!ai^^^\is>i^\5(^^\SL^^^ 
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pelled  to  abandon  the  Establishment.  To  meet  the  demands  made 
on  them,  however,  they  found  it  necessary,  in  1736,  to  open  a  Hall 
for  the  training  of  students  for  the  ministry.  This  institution  was 
placed  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  William  Wilson, 
of  Perth,  and  it  was  under  that  learned  divine  that  Mr.  Gib  finished 
his  theological  course.  In  1740  he  was  duly  licensed  a  preacher 
of  the  Grospel  in  connection  with  the  Associate  Presbytery.  His 
powerful  eloquence  and  other  acceptable  gifts  as  a  preacher 
soon  became  known,  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  two  calls, 
one  from  the  congregation  of  Stitchell,  the  other  from  the  Associ- 
ate congr(^tion  of  Edinburgh.  The  case  had  to  be  determined 
by  the  Presbytery,  by  whom  the  call  from  Edinburgh  was  preferred, 
and  accordingly  he  was  regularly  ordained  over  the  congregation  there 
in  1741.  Even  that  congregation,  though  in  the  Scottish  metropolis, 
could  not  boast  of  a  church.  Mr.  Gib's  ordination  took  place  in  the 
winter  season,  and  out  of  doors,  a  chilling  introduction  to  the  ministry. 
An  aged  matron  who  witnessed  the  interesting  scene  often  referred 
to  it  with  delight,  "01  was  sac  glad,"  she  would  have  remarked,  "  I 
was  sae  glad  when  the  ministers  laid  their  hands  upon  his  bonnie 
head  and  screened  It  frae  the  falling  snaw." 

If  the  Scceders  were  hated  for  their  faithfulness  by  Churchmen,  and 
branded  as  schismatics  and  disturbers  of  the  peace,  they  were 
suspected  no  less  of  being  the  secret  instigators  of  the  political 
intrigues  which  then  existed  and  threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  country.  This  charge  was  preferred  against  them  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  1736  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
After  referring  to  disturbances  which  had  occurred  in  Edinburgh, 
particularly  that  known  as  the  "Porteous  mob,"  his  Grace  remarked — 
"  This  riotous  and  rebellious  spirit  of  theirs  does  not  proceed  from 
any  oppression  of  the  governors  or  civil  magistrates  of  that  country, 
as  has  been  strongly  insinuated,  but  from  a  few  fanatical  preachers 
lately  started  up  in  that  country,  who,  by  their  sermons  and  other 
ways,  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  such 
enthusiastical  notions  as  are  inconsistent  with  all  government,  by 
making  sedition  and  rebellion  a  principle  of  their  religion." 

Never  were  insinuations,  more  unfoxmded  than  these,  thrown  out 
against  any  class  of  men.  They  were  totally  imsupported  by 
evidence,  and,  as  coming  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  indicated  culpable 
ignorance  and  a  sad  defection  in  that  noble  family  compared  with  its 
former  character.  Good  men  only  can  afford  to  bear  calumny,  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  privileged  to  live  it  down.  A  few  years  thereafter, 
events  gave  the  Seceders  an  opportunity  of  wiping  off  those  aspersions, 
and  it  ought  to  be  said,  to  the  credVv,  oi  \X\^  xviJkst^s^  ^1  *^^  ^«;:^^ 
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that  they  were    not  slow   in    recogniaing    their    services    to   the 
country. 

In  the  year  1745,  the  Pretender  to  the  Throne  of  Britain,  Charles 
Edward,  encouraged  and  aided  by  Finance,  came  to  Scotland^  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  most  of  the  Highland  clans  and  numbers  of 
influential  families  in  the  Lowlands  to  join  him  in  raising  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  The  movement  assumed  considerable  diniensioiis ; 
several  severe  battles  were  fought;  for  sometime  the  issue  was 
doubtful  j  and  many  persons  of  wealth  wavered  between  loyalty  and 
rel)ellion  in  order  to  be  on  the  winning  side  in  the  end.  Notwith- 
standing the  general  excitement  and  alarm,  there  was  no  balancing  of 
interests  on  the  part  of  Seceders.  They  took  their  ground  at  once, 
tendered  their  services  to  the  Govenmient,  and  offered  to  raise  a 
regiment  from  their  own  ranks.  In  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  though  advanced  in  years,  took  a  part^ 
declaring  that  the  crisis  requu*ed  the  ^'  arms  as  well  as  the  prayers  of 
aU  good  subjects," 

Mr.  Gib,  actuated  by  motives  of  the  purest  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  was  not  likely  to  be  behind  his  brethren  at  such  a  time.  Nor 
did  he  hesitate  as  to  the  course  of  action.  With  characteristic  energy 
and  fearlessness  ho  instantly  set  about  measures  of  defence,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  employ  all  lawful  means  in  his  power 
to  repel  the  enemy.  By  his  own  exertions,  three  companies  of  one 
hundred  each  were  raised,  chiefly  out  of  his  own  congregation,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Department  When  the  Pretender 
succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  Edinburgh  and  taking  possession  of 
the  city,  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  clergy  to  worship  in  their 
churches  as  usual,  an  order  which  they  generally  decHncd.  Mr.  Gib 
vacated  his  church  and  preached  to  his  people  from  a  tent  erecteil  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town.  Some  of  the  Pretender's  followers  were 
present  on  one  occasion,  doubtless  for  a  purpose,  but  Mr.  Gib  was  not 
the  man  to  be  deterred  from  his  duty  through  bodily  fear.  On  the 
contrary,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  distinctly  praying  for  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  and  boldly  denounced  the  rebellion  as 
unnatural  and  antichristian,  and  prayed  for  the  downfall  of  those 
engaged  in  it  In  this  faithful  and  intrepid  discharge  of  duty  he 
sustained  no  harm,  none  of  the  rebels  daring  to  interfere  with  the 
Lord's  servant  After  the  rebellion  had  been  put  down,  Mr.  E. 
Erskine  and  Mr.  Gib  received  the  special  thanks  of  the  Government 
for  the  important  public  services  they  had  rendered  at  that  time. 

Other  fields,  than  those  of  military  glory,  were  more  congenial  to 
the  subject  of  our  paper.  Mr.  Gib  took  a  deep  interest  in  every 
thing  bearing  on  tho  pro«^et\t^  o^  \)aft  '$iVi<:«8»'Sisi\:L\isA'^  ^  ^sA  <i^\ix^i<id  a 
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chief  place  in  conducting  its  public  affairs.  By  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  writing  it  had  largely  increased,  and,  instead  of  one,  was 
divided  into  three  Presbyteries,  who  mot  periodically  in  Synod. 
Possessed  also  of  a  keen  discernment  of  the  effects  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  watched  with  zeal  and  anxiety  over  every  current  movement.  He 
had  diligently  traced  the  growth  and  effects  of  error  in  doctrine,  and 
laxity  in  discipline,  in  the  Established  Church  subsequent  to  the 
Kevolution ;  and  that  knowledge  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in 
guiding  the  infant  Church  and  framing  the  pubhc  testimonies  of  the 
body. 

But  there  is  nothing  perfect  in  the  actings  of  imperfect  men.  For 
twelve  years  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevailed  in  the 
Secession.  In  the  year  1745  an  overture  was  introduced  into  the 
Synod  concerning  the  import  and  application  of  the  religious  clauses 
in  certain  burgess  oaths  imposed  in  some  of  the  Sgottish  burghs,  and 
as  to  whether  the  oath  could  be  sworn  consistently  with  the  Secession 
testimony.  On  this  overture  many  long  and  warm  debates  followed. 
The  subject  was  agitated  and  discussed  both  in  the  Church  Courts 
and  tliroughout  the  body  for  two  years.  As  the  controversy  went  on 
it  naturally  became  the  hotter ;  and,  from  being  a  public  question  it 
began  to  give  evidence  of  bitter  personal  feelings.  In  1747,  "the 
contention,"  like  that  of  Barnabas  and  Paul,  ^'  was  so  sharp  between 
them  that  they  departed  asunder,"  blaming  each  other,  and  each 
party  claiming  to  bo  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  once  undivided 
Church.  The  i)rinciples  involved  in  this  mournful  controversy  and 
separation  belong  to  the  history  of  the  period  and  have  been  already 
discussed  in  our  pages.  Here  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  there- 
after the  parties  were  known  as  the  Burgher  and  Antiburgher  branches 
of  the  Secession. 

!Mr.  Gib  entered  keenly  into  this  controversy.  He  supported  the 
views  of  those  who  maintained  that  the  oath  could  not  be  sworn  con- 
sistently with  the  Secession  testimony.  When  the  division  in  the 
Synod  took  place  it  was  to  his  house  that  the  Antiburgher  party 
retired,  and  it  was  there  that  their  first  Synod  was  held.  This 
division  after  existing  for  seventy-tliree  years  was  partially  healed. 
In  process  of  time  the  majority  of  both  parties  had  corrupted  their 
ways  by  abandoning  their  original  principles  and  adopting  those  known 
as  Voluntaryism.  Twenty-two  years  later  the  reproach  of  that  separa- 
tion was  completely  removed.  The  minority  on  both  sides  who  liad 
remained  true  to  their  principles  brought  about  that  happy  result  in 
1842,  by  uniting  under  the  bamier  of  a  testimony  embracing  the 
entire  views  of  the  Original  Seceders. 

From  the  year  1747  to  1788,  ^Ir.  Gib  coiL\.\Ti\)Lftii  \.c>  \aka^^ 
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part  in  the  maQagement  of  the  afi^n  of  the  (General  Associate  or 
Anti-Bargher  Synod,  to  the  interests  of  which  his  active  and  eneigetie 
mind  was  devotedly  applied.  His  extensive  historical  knowledge,  hit 
decided  and  dearly  defined  views  of  the  Pre8b3rt6rian  constitution  and 
govemm^it  of  the  Churchy  his  thoroughly  evangelical  sentiments^  and 
his  literary  abilities,  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  position.  Witk 
an  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  Secession  his  name  is  more  or  lea 
associated,  and  he  was  understood  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in 
their  compilation.  *'  And  in  respect  of  clearness  of  coxiceptioQ  m 
Scriptural  doctrine,  accuracy  of  distinction  in  spiritual  mattera,  and 
unswerving  honesty  of  purpose,"  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  these 
documents  will  bear  a  £Bivourable  comparison  with  any  ev^  emitted 
by  any  portion  of  the  Church.'*  Apart  from  ofBoial  papers,  his  chifil 
works  were: — ^A  volume  entitled  ''Sacred  Contemplations;"  ''A 
Defence  of  the  Reformation  Standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland," 
Sec,;  "A  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony,"  in  two  volumes ;  and 
a  second  ''  Display,"  containing  an  account  of  the  Re-exhibition  of 
the  Secession  Testimony  by  the  Buigher  Synod.  In  addition  to  these 
he  published  at  various  periods,  at  least,  nine  pieces,  chiefly  contro- 
versial^ and  all  bearing  on  the  public  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the 
day. 

His  great  work  was  the  "  Display  of  the  Secession  Testimony."  It 
is  still  the  best  history  we  have  of  the  ''  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Secession  "  and  contemporary  events,  and  on  it  the  other  accounts  of 
the  period  are  chiefly  based.  If  ever  any  book  contained  a  thorough 
exhibition  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  and  Covenanted  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  comparatively  few  words,  as  the  Church  of  the  Bible^ 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government,  it  is  the  Dibplay. 
Yet  in  this  book  some  of  those  Original  Seceders  who  abandoned  their 
testimony  and  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1852,  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  palliation  of  their  conduct  in  the  shape  of  Voluntaryism,  a 
thing  its  author  perfectly  abhorred. 

The  Burgher  Synod  republished  the  Judicial  Testimony,  or  at  least 
professed  to  have  republished  it,  under  the  title  of  "The  Re-exhibition," 
&c.,  in  the  year  1788.  In  this  edition  of  the  Testimony  alterations 
of  a  pernicious  character  were  introduced,  although  the  reader  was 
left  to  believe  that  no  change  had  been  mada  This  "  fraudulent  and 
gross  abuse,"  as  Mr.  Gib  expressed  it,  was  too  much  for  his  sterling 
honesty  to  boar.  The  fire  of  his  earlier  days  was  rekindled ;  he  was 
ready  to  fight  the  battles  of  '47  o'er  again ;  and  it  woiild  be  difiicult 
to  find  anything  more  justly  severe  than  the  castigation  he  adminis- 
tered to  the  Burghers  in  hia  second  Display.  The  main  object  of 
the  Burghers  by  tJie  B^-eiiH^AXhswi  \).v$Rfdx%  \ft  \a.^^  \««si  v^xacrcss^ 
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the  grounds  of  the  Secession,  by  restricting  them  to  the  preliminary 
and  temporary  statement  of  them  by  the  ''  four  brethren "  in  their 
Sxtra-juddcial  Testimony.  How  true  it  is  that  a  principle  of  sympathy 
runs  through  and  identifies  eyery  system  of  error  and  course  of 
defection  t  The  ex-Original  Seceders  of  1852  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Burghers,  by  taking  refiige  in  the  Extra-judicial  Testimony — a 
position  as  unwarrantable  as  it  was  contemptibla  Had  Gib's  little 
Display,  now  extremely  rare,  been  then  brought  forth^  the  author  of 
which  could  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  they  dared  not  have 
entered  on  such  a  course.  However  undesirable  controYorsy  is^ 
offences  will  come.  As  a  polemical  writer,  Mr.  Gib  not  unfrequently 
indicated  a  warm  temperament,  but  his  heat  arose  from  a  well-founded 
and  well-directed  zeal  for  truth.  His  arguments,  positions^  and 
illustrations  were  always  clearly  based  on  Scripture,  and  it  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Church 
in  exposing  the  errors  and  defSdctions  of  his  own  times,  and,  by  his 
writings,  was  instrumental  in  promoting  true  religion  in  succeeding 
generations. 

Mr.  Gib  was  not  one  of  those  ''  who  delight  in  war.**  He  could 
buckle  on  his  sword  when  faithftdness  to  his  Master's  cause  required 
it ;  but  his  delight  was  in  peace.  In  the  preface  to  his  last  work, 
written  in  his  seventy-third  year,  he  says, ''  I  will  leave  it  behind  me 
as  a  summary  of  that  Gospel  which  I  have  been  preaching ;  and  as  a 
testimony  for  truth  against  the  present  flood  of  errors ;  in  opposition 
likewise  to  many  misapprehensions  which  generally  prevail :  desirous 
and  hopeful  that  I  may  be  useful  by  it,  after  having  finished  my 
course."  Amidst  his  manifold  labours  of  a  public  kind  he  never 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  people  under  his  charge.  His  pulpit 
ministrations  always  gave  indication  of  dose  study  and  careful  pre* 
paration,  and  they  were  delivered  with  great  solemnity,  eamestnessi 
and  eloquence.  The  writer  makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  under  his  ministry ;  and  the  £BU3t 
is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  his  discourses  still  extant. 

It  was  a  remark  of  the  time  that,  although  his  people  were  occa- 
sionally offended  by  his  controversial  appearances  during  the  week, 
the  offence  was  always  blotted  out  by  the  delight  they  experienced  on 
the  Sabbath.  As  an  illustration  of  how  the  faithful  servant  of  Christ 
is  sometimes  privileged  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  the  following 
may  be  told : — ^A  Mr.  Y —  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  to  dischai^  an 
obligation  for  three  thousand  pounds.  Meeting  with  a  friend  there 
who  understood  Mr.  Y.'s  business,  this  person  asked  a  loan  of  the 
money  for  a  day  or  two  and  got  it.  Next  morning  Mr.  Y.,  to  his 
horror,  learned  that  he  had  decamped,  oarrjio^  >i2Ki(b  lOKPCksri  ^^^\ia^ 
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and  that  his  whoreaboutB  was  uaknowu.  On  Sabbath,  Mr.  Y.  vai 
provideutiallj  led  to  !Mr.  Gib's  church,  and  being  in  great  distress  of 
mind  took  a  scat  in  a  remote  comer  that  he  might  e8eai>e  obserratiao. 
Mr.  Gib,  that  forenoon,  preached  from  Isaiah  IviL  17 — ^' For  the 
iniquity  of  his  covetousness  was  I  wroth,  and  smote  him  :  I  hid  me, 
and  was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  hexrC 
If  Mr.  Y.  was  ill  before,  his  distress  was  immeasurably  deepened,  and 
in  the  interval,  between  sermons,  he  walked  to  the  meadows  with  t 
determined  resolve  on  self-destruction.  Ue  was  preserved  firom  the 
committal  of  that  sin,  went  back  to  church  in  the  aftcmoou,  when  Mr. 
G.  gave  out  for  his  text  the  verse  following  that  preached  from  in  the 
forenoon — *^  I  have  seen  his  ways,  and  will  heal  him:  I  will  lead  him 
also,  and  restore  comforts  unto  him  and  to  his  mourners."  This  dis- 
course through  the  Divine  blessing,  caiiicd  conviction  to  the  soul  of  the 
distressed  listener ;  it  also  poured  in  the  balm  of  sweet  consolati(UL 
Before  it  was  concluded,  Mr.  Y.  could  afterwards  tell  that  he  caied 
nothing  for  the  lost  money,  and  that  he  experienced  a  peace  and  joy  he 
was  unable  to  describe. 

The  Edinburgh  Secession  congregation  was  distinguished  from  the 
first  for  the  piety  and  consistency  of  its  membors.  Its  foundatioo 
was  laid  in  district  prayer  meetings,  composed  of  persons  who  felt 
themselves  shut  out  of  the  Establishment  for  conscience  sake  before 
the  Associate  Presbytery  was  formed.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  minister  was  greatly  oncouragod  and  strengthened  in  his 
labours  by  a  praying  people.  From  credible  testimony  we  feel 
warranted  in  the  belief  that  the  ways  of  God  in  providence  as  well  as 
in  grace,  in  a  personal  respect,  were  more  marked  by  his  believing 
people  in  former  times  than  they  are  now ;  that  what  was  then 
simply  an  earnest  looking  after  prayer  would  in  this  frigid  age  be 
regai'ded  as  little  better  tlian  delusion.  The  following  instances, 
illustrative  of  this  remark,  occiured  in  Mr.  Gib's  congregation  ;  One 
of  his  members,  the  mother  of  a  family,  resided  at  some  distance  from 
Edinburgh.  One  Sabbath,  while  at  church,  intelligence  was  brought 
to  her  that  her  house  had  been  burnt  down,  and  that  one  of  her 
children  had  lost  its  life  by  the  fire.  She  calmly  replied,  "  the  house 
may  be  destroyed,  but  I  feel  persuaded  that  my  children  are  safe,  for 
1  committed  thorn  to  Christ  before  leaving.''  On  reaching  home  she 
fomid  that  the  sad  event  had  fallen  on  the  child  of  a  neighbour.  This 
may  bo  said  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  prayer.  The  only  other 
instance  of  the  kind  wo  shall  here  give  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  neglect  of  that  duty.  During  a  winter  season,  when  snow  and 
ice  lay  on  the  gi'ouud,  another  of  Mr.  Gib's  members,  an  old  man,  had 
occasion  to  travel  in  Ui^  dxxxW  v>l  Wia  \£LQit\a2a%\ife\7«^^\5L^^^kss^^      ^Mad 
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the  Forth.  In  wadmg  through  tho  snow  he  fell  and  broke  his  leg, 
which  effectually  interrupted  his  journey.  His  exclamation  at  the 
moment  was — "  No  wonder,  I  left  home  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  my 
prayers." 

Seceders  generally,  and  individuals  of  strong  high-toned  principles, 
such  as  Adam  Gib,  have  often  been  represented  as  "  narrow-minded 
bigots,"  incapable  of  generous  actions  or  of  associating  in  common 
objects  with  fellow-Christians  of  other  denominations.     Nothing,  how- 
ever, could   be  more  unjust  or  farther  from  the  truth.     Whatever 
would  compromise  their  public  profession  they  have,  as  all  Christians 
ought  to  do,  ever  carefully  shunned.     But  their  sympathies  and  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  conunon  interests  of  humanity  w-ere  never  limited  or 
restrained  by  that  profession.     When  Dr.  M^Crie  was  writing  the  life 
of  Knox  he  had  frequently  to  consult  certain  records  of  the  Church  in 
the  custody  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff.     Sir  Henry  would  have 
asked  the  Dr.  occasionally  to  stay  dinner,  and,  by  way  of  pleasantry, 
was  fond  of  telling  a  good  story  at  the  expense  of  the  Seceders.     Dr. 
M'Crie  was  just  the  man  to  give  something  as  goml-humouredly  back 
at  the  expense  of  the  Establishment.      One  day,  however,  by  way  of 
making  amends,  as  the  Dr.  supposed,  for  all  the  scandal  he  had 
related  about  the  Seceders,  he  told  the  following  of  Adam  Gib : — 
Shortly  after  Sir   Henry  was   settled  in  the  West  Kirk   Parish,  in 
looking  into  the  state  of  the  j)oors'  fund  he  found  that  from  some 
cause  there  was  a  great  deficiency.     He  wTote  to  all  the  dissenting 
ministers  within  the  i)ari8h  asking  a  collection  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
From  many  of  them,  said  Sir  Henry,  I  received  rather  tart  replies, 
but  Mr.  Gib*s  was  to  the  following  effect : — "  llev.  Dear  Sir — I  am 
sorry  that  from  the  stjxte  of  my  congregation  I  cannot  ask  a  collection 
for  the  purpose  for  which  you  solicit  it,  but  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a 
small  contribution  (five  pounds)  from  myself  to  that  object." 

Mr.  Gib  having  kept  no  diary,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  learned,  all 
that  is  now  known  of  him,  apart  from  his  published  works,  is  by  far 
too  meagre  to  furnish  a  full  estimate  of  his  character.  His  per- 
sonal habits,  we  know,  were  of  a  strict  order.  His  labours  in  the 
study,  and  his  duties  ont-of-doors  were  gone  about  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  it  is  evident  no  man  could  have  gone  through  the  work 
he  accomplished  without  working  hard,  and  working  long  hours.  He 
careftiUy  redeemed  the  morning  hours.  Even  in  winter  he  generally 
rose  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  order  that  no  time 
might  be  lost  the  fire  of  his  study  was  prepared  for  lighting  on  the 
previous  evening.  It  might  readily  be  supposed  that,  from  his  fertile 
mind  and  power  of  utterance,  he  must  have  written  with  an  easy  flow, 
but  we  have  evidence  that  such  was  not  t\ie  g^%q.    '^Y^^X^SL^^s^^^stfe 
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severe  to  himself,  and  it  was  only  by  prayerful  perseveranee  that  Im 
subjects  were  turned,  as  it  were,  into  living  streams.  Some  of  his  note- 
books are  still  in  existence.  One  page  appears  to  contain  all  that  via 
committed  to  paper  of  a  sermon.  The  first  of  each  sentence  only  ii 
written,  the  remainder  left  to  be  filled  up  firom  memoiy.  Thej  an 
almost  uniformly  divided  into  one  head  and  ten  partioulars ;  or  tvo 
heads  of  five  particulars  each ;  and  aboimd  with  alliterations  which 
would  render  them  all  the  more  memorable.  The  time  occupied  in 
the  delivery  of  each  is  marked  in  his  own  hand  at  the  close  in  minutes 
and  seconds ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  the  whole  is  summed  op, 
and  the  average  time  of  delivery  careftilly  calculated. 

The  brief  outline  sketch  now  given  contains,  we  believe,  about  sll 
that  can  be  said  of  this  great  and  good  man.  That  he  was  a  genuine 
Christian,  a  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  and  an  unbending  adherent 
of  the  Reformation  cause  as  displayed  in  the  Secession  Testimony,  all 
will  admit  His  labours,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  were  blessed  to 
many  while  he  lived ;  and,  though  dead,  by  his  writings  he  is  still 
speaking.  Of  the  closing  scene  of  his  earthly  career  we  have  no 
particulars.  At  Edinburgh,  on  the  18th  June,  1788,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age  and  forty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  he  fell  on  sleep, 
and  his  diist  reposes  in  Groyfriars  Churchyard  beside  that  of  kindred 
spirits.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth : 
Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 


THE    PRESENT    CRISIS. 

Thb  events  of  the  past  few  months  are  alike  startling  and  stupendous. 
They  have  that  character  of  suddenness  and  unexpectedness,  as  well 
as  of  majesty,  which  mark  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty  *^  when 
He  arisoth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  What  human  foresight 
could  have  predicted  the  overtumings  which  have  taken  place  in 
Europe  since  the  beginning  of  Julyl  Who  could  have  anticipated 
that  the  Emperor  of  France,  who  then  appeared  to  be  more  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne  than  ever,  by  a  recent  vote  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  French  nation,  would  now  be  an  exile  and  a  prisoner, 
cast  off  with  execration  and  contempt  by  the  very  people  who  had 
just  pledged  a  seemingly  enthusiastic  support  to  his  government) 
Who  could  have  foreseen  that  France,  which  then  boasted  of  being, 
and  was  believed  to  be,  the  strongest  military  nation  in  Europe, 
would  be,  as  now,  successfully  invaded ;  its  vaunted  armies  crushed 
by  one  humiliating  defeat  after  another;  one  of  them,  numbering 
80,000  men,  led  by  tYi©  «^>\k»1  oi  \\»  ^\!k»t^  «^\£l^\L<¥1  to  surrender 
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as  prifloners  of  war ;  another  of  them  shut  up  helplesaly  under  the 
guna  of  a  border  fortress ;  and  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  besieging  host 
of  200,000  invaders,  who  threaten  to  lay  it  in  ashes  ?  Or  who  could 
have  imagined  that  the  Pope,  who  was  expected  by  the  proclamation 
of  his  personal  infallibility  to  lay  the  Papal  world  prostrate  in  awe  at 
his  feet,  would  now  be  shorn  of  all  but  the  merest  shred  of  his  tem- 
poral dominions,  and  be  shut  up  in  a  comer  of  Rome,  by  one  of  the 
kings  whom  he  claims  as  his  subjects,  and  on  whose  necks  his  prede- 
cessors literally  set  their  feet  ?  In  presence  of  changes  so  sudden,  so 
vaflt,  and  so  far-reaching  in  their  consequences,  we  are  constrained  to 
exclaim,  "  When  Thou  didst  terrible  things  which  we  looked  not  for. 
Thou  camest  down,  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  Thy  presence." 

What  makes  the  hand  of  God  more  apparent  in  these  sudden  and 
wonderful  events  is  the  imlikely  way  in  which  they  originated.  The 
Queen  of  Spain,  smitten  with  terror  of  the  revolution  which  her 
misrule  had  created,  fled  from  the  country.  Her  subjects  needed  a 
new  monarch,  and  their  provisional  government  chose  a  German 
prince  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  this 
exercise  of  an  undoubted  right  on  the  part  of  Spain,  gone  about  in 
the  quietest  and  most  orderly  manner,  was  to  be  the  occasion  of 
hurling  France  and  Prussia  in  murderous  collision  against  each 
other  1  Did  any  one  anticipate  that  what  was  done  thus  legitimately 
at  Madrid,  was  the  spark  which  was  to  kindle  a  conflagration  in  which 
was  to  perish  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon,  the  military  power  and  glory 
of  France,  and  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  ?  Yet  so  it  has 
proved ;  and  here,  too,  we  see  the  finger  of  God,  who  chooses  to  work 
out  His  grand  purposes  by  unlikely  and  insignificant  means,  that  His 
own  hand  and  glory  may  the  more  conspicuously  appear.  Had 
Isabella  of  Spain  been  a  better  sovereign,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope  might  have  been  sitting  as  securely  as  ever 
on  their  thrones;  but  wo  see  the  righteous  and  wonder-working 
Providence  of  God  in  making  the  wickedness  and  tyranny  of  one 
bigoted  supporter  of  the  Papal  system  the  means  of  bringing  other, 
and  the  main,  pillars  of  that  system  to  the  ground. 

"  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  great,"  and  they  are  "  sought  out  of 
all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein."  They  are  the  evolutions  of 
His  eternal  purposes,  as  these  are  shadowed  forth  in  prophecy.  They 
are  the  embodiment  of  those  eternal  principles  of  holiness  and  justice 
and  truth  which  are  the  glory  of  His  character,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment He  exercises  over  all  moral  beings.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore, 
to  enquire  into  the  meaning  of  them,  that  our  faith  in  His  Word  may 
be  oonfirmed,  that  we  may  learn  the  great  moral  lessons  He  is  reading 
us  by  means  of  them,  and  that  we  may  render  Him  Usa  sdsgs%  ^v^^slL 
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it  is  His  ultimato  end  in  all  His  works  to  secure  to  HimscE  It 
would  Ik)  prosuuii)tuous  to  iiuiigiuo  tliiit  we  can  fully  inteq>ret  the 
great  thoughts  of  (jlod  embodied  in  i)resont  events:  until  the  niystcrr 
of  (jlod  is  finished,  no  finite  mind  shall  be  able  to  see  all  their  l)carin;:s 
on  that  great  providential  plan  which  embnices  all  time  and  all 
angelic  and  human  history' ;  yet  there  are  some  lessons  which  lie  so 
phiinly  on  the  surface  of  them,  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read  them." 

1.  AVhat  will  most  impressively  strike  the  student  of  Scripture  in 
the  events  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  svuft  and  sif/nal  jmlgment  that 
has  came  on  the  Papticy.  The  impieties  and  crimes  of  the  Papacy 
have  been  accumulating  for  more  than  twelve  centuries.  But  they 
appear  to  have  culminated  in  what  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  18th 
of  July  last.  On  that  day,  amidst  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning — symbol,  many  will  think,  of  the  wrath  of  Iloaven  agaiiibt 
the  unhallowed  deed — the  representatives  of  the  Papal  world  pro- 
claimed the  Pope  to  be  infallible,  whenever  he  speaks  from  the  chair 
of  Peter.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  Papal  pride  and  blasphemy 
can  go  beyond  this.  It  seems  the  highest  possible  effort  of  the 
Satanic  ambition  which  the  seipent  breathed  into  man  when  he  said, 
**  Ye  shall  be  as  gods."  Indeed,  by  this  dogma  of  the  infallibility  the 
Pope  makes  himself  more  than  (iod.  lie  shows  liimself  to  be  "the 
son  of  perdition  who  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  01x1." 
For  he  claims  to  be  able  to  do  what  God,  from  the  absolute  pcifection 
of  His  nature,  cannot  do.  He  chiims  to  be  able  to  alter  the  moral 
nature  of  things  ;  to  make  that  to  be  infallibly  true  which  is  false, 
and  that  to  be  infallibly  right  which  is  ^^Tong  ;  to  set  the  seal  of 
Heaven  on  the  inventions  of  hell.  What  the  gi'cat  Popish  doctor, 
Bellarmine,  taught  is  now  law  to  the  Papal  world — a  law  which  every 
Papist  must  acknowledge  under  pain  of  anathema — namely,  "  That 
if  the  Pope  should  err  by  enjoining  vices  or  forbidding  virtues,  the 
Church  should  be  bound  to  ]>elieve  vices  to  be  good  and  virtues  evil, 
unless  it  would  sin  against  conscience."*  Can  the  Pope  attempt 
more,  than  thus  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  floral  Governor,  and 
reverse  the  moral  laws  by  which  He  has  bound  the  universe  1  Wc 
cannot  tell.  Poijcry  is  **  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity."  There  arc  in  it 
*'the  dei)ths  of  Satan."  P>ut  if  it  has  any  birth  more  monstrous  in 
its  foul  and  fetid  womb  we  cannot  imagine  it.  Its  pride  and  wicked- 
ness seem  to  us  to  have  reached  their  fullest  and  most  portentous 
development. 

If  so,  its  end  cannot  be  far  awav.  It  was  when  tlic  flatterers  of 
Herod  raised  the  shout,  ''It  is  the  voice  of  a  gcul  and  not  of  a  man," 
that  "  innuediatcly  i\\o  ww^el  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  ho  gave 

*  Quoted  V)y  "BarxoNiJ  oxv  \.\i^  ^Axv^cvcvwi^ ,  \v .  va .    ^«A,  \S3L. 
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not  €rod  the  glory;  and  he  was  eaten  of  wonns,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost."  The  walls  of  St.  Peter's  have  echoed  back  the  same  shout, 
"  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man,"  and  may  we  not  expect 
that  the  sin  shall  again  be  followed  by  such  speedy  and  humiliating 
judgment  as  shall  proclaim  to  all  men  that  Jehovah  will  not  give  His 
glory  to  another  1  Prophecy  warrants  the  expectation ;  for  it  shows 
that  it  is  when  the  grapes  of  the  vine  of  the  earth  are  fiilly  ripe — 
that  is,  when  the  blasphemy  and  wickedness  of  the  Papacy  have 
reached  their  complete  and  mature  development — that  the  command 
is  given  to  the  angel  of  judgment  to  thrust  in  his  sharp  sickle  and 
gather  its  clusters,  and  that  the  winepress  is  trodden  without  the 
city,  till  the  blood  flows  out  of  it  even  unto  the  horse  bridles.  (Rev. 
xiv.  17-20.) 

Is  the  prophecy  not  passing  into  fact  before  our  eyes  1  No  sooner 
have  the  grapes  of  the  vine  of  the  earth  ripened  in  the  decree  of  the 
infallibility  than  the  bloody  vintage  has  begun.  Simultaneous  with 
its  proclamation  was  the  proclamation  of  the  present  war ;  and  how 
signally  has  the  war  avenged  if?  The  Jesuits  expected  otherwise. 
They  are  said  to  have  fomented  the  war  in  the  expectation  that  it 
would  aid  the  decree  of  infallibility  in  giving  new  power  and  mastery 
to  the  failing  Papal  See.  They  calculated  that  in  the  war  Southern 
Germany  would  league  itself  with  France,  and  that  Popish  Germany 
and  Popish  France  combined  would  crush  the  rising  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Protestant  Prussia.  To  get  the  Papal  States  of  Central  Europe 
welded  together  in  a  crusade  against  free  and  Protestant  Prussia ;  to 
get  Prussia  by  this  means  himibled  and  paralysed — that  was  the 
object  of  these  consunmiate  schemers.  For  this  end  they  flattered 
the  pride  and  inflamed  the  military  ambition  of  France  by  every 
means  through  which  they  could  gain  its  ear.  They  acted  on  the 
ultramontane  fanaticism  of  the  French  Empress  till  they  had  got  all 
her  religious  prejudices  roused  in  favour  of  the  war,  and  all  her  great 
influence  with  her  husband  used  to  promote  it.  They  used  every 
means  to  foment  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Prussia  through- 
out the  Papal  States  of  Grermany,  and  Bavaria  especially.  But  for 
once  the  forecast  and  cunning  of  these  busy  plotters  have  failed  them. 
He  who  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness  has  signally  made 
their  mischief  return  on  their  own  head.  The  war,  which  they  ex- 
pected to  bring  new  strength  to  the  Papacy,  has  done  more  to  humble 
and  weaken  it  than  anything  that  has  occurred  since  the  Reformation. 
It  has  united  Germany  under  a  Protestant  King.  It  has  brought 
down  France,  the  strongest  Papal  Power  in  Europe.  It  has  compelled 
Napoleon  to  withdraw  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  and  enabled  the 
Italiaa  King  to  reidifle  the  ambition  of  himaelf  and  hia  aub^octo.  Vv^ 
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seizing  Rome  for  the  future  capital  of  Italy.  The  Pope  has  thus  heen 
all  but  entirely  stripped  of  the  temporal  sovcreigntj,  which  has  been 
regarded  as  an  inalienable  appendage  of  his  chair  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  And  the  loss  of  those  temporal  domimons^  whidi 
were  presented  by  Pepin  and  confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  which  gare 
the  Pope  royal  rank,  and  entitled  him  to  exchange  ambassadors  with 
aU  the  great  powers  of  £urope,  surely  marks  a  notable  era  in  the  pre- 
dicted fall  of  the  Papacy.  No  doubt  the  King  of  Italy  pledges  hinuelf 
to  guarantee  the  independence  and  rights  of  the  Pope  as  a  tempoFAl 
sovereign,  but  when  we  think  that  all  which  is  left  the  Pope  to  reign 
over  is  a  mere  comer  of  the  city  which  was  formerly  his  capital,  the 
guarantee  soimds  something  like  a  mockery.  It  will  be  strange 
indeed  if,  within  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  two  antagonistic  govern- 
ments can  hold  independent  and  yet  friendly  sway — ^the  intolerant 
despotism  of  Pio  None  and  the  constitutional  regime  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  Already  the  few  remaining  subjects  of  the  former,  basely 
insensible  to  the  unparalleled  privilege  of  living  under  the  benign 
sway  of  the  Holy  Father,  are  showing  ominous  signs  of  a  desire  to 
fraternize  with  their  former  fellow-citizens.  In  truth,  the  direct  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Pope  is  at  an  end  ;  and  though  he  still  daima 
universal  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  a  certain 
imiversal  temporal  jurisdiction  arising  out  of  the  other,  yet  it  will  be 
hard  for  him  to  maintain  the  authority  and  awe  of  his  pretended 
supremacy  in  either  of  these  forms,  now  that  he  has  undei^gone  the 
humiliation  of  being  shorn  of  what  he  claimed  as  equally  a  part  of  the 
Divinely-given  and  inalienable  heritage  of  the  successors  of  Peter. 
We  can  fancy  we  hear  such  discrowned  monarchs  as  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  Ferdinand  of  Naples  hailing  the 
Pope's  descent  with  these  words  : — "  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
0  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  1  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
ground  who  didst  weaken  the  nations  1  Art  thou  also  become  weak 
as  we  1  Art  tliou  become  like  imto  us  ? "  At  all  events,  if  they  do 
not  mock  the  weakness  of  the  fallen  Pope,  the  nations  wilL 

But,  apart  from  the  war,  the  proclamation  of  the  infallibility  has 
brought  direct  disaster  on  the  Papacy.  The  Jesuits  thought  by 
means  of  it  to  create  a  resistless  central  authority  under  their  own 
control,  through  which  they  might  rule  the  adherents  of  Popery  all 
over  the  world.  But  in  the  thing  wherein  they  dealt  proudly  the 
Lord  has  been  above  them.  Like  Haman  they  have  constructed  a 
gallows  on  which  to  hang  themselves.  They  have  provoked  a  reaction 
and  a  revolt  which  threatens  to  end  in  the  secession  of  a  lai^e  part  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Papacy  from  Rome.  Already  Austria  has 
resented  the  imposUion  oi  \\x<^  ^o^xskSuX^^  <^\fi^\&\.^V:^  Vvcoakin^  her  con- 
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cordat  with  the  Papal  See.  Bavaria,  which  fonnerly  rivalled  Austria 
in  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Rome,  has  followed  in  the  same 
direction-  The  ecclesiastics  of  Southern  Germany  who  opposed  the 
proclamation  of  the  infallibility  in  the  Comicil  are  now  openly 
repudiating  it.  Those  of  Hungary  arc  also  in  revolt  against  the 
intolerant  decree,  and  are  taking  steps  to  form  themselves  into  a  free 
Church.  While  in  Spain,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  ecclesiastical 
intelligence,  a  body  of  ninety  priests  have^  resolved  to  unite  in  an 
organization,  independent  of  the  authority,  and  separate  from  the 
corrupt  administration  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Truly  the  frail  and  crazy  bark  of  Peter  is  reeling  in  the  storm. 
And  the  kings  of  the  earth  who  have  done  so  much  to  rig,  and  man, 
and  freight  it  with  its  once  countless  wealth  are  abandoning  it.  Italy 
has  put  its  master  in  confinement  and  is  plundering  it.  France  cannot 
help  it  if  it  would.  Spain,  Austria,  the  prhicipalities  of  Germany  will 
not  help  it  if  they  can.  The  prophecy  seems  to  be  fulfilling — "  And 
the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  uiwn  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the 
whore,  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh 
and  bum  her  with  fire."  The  judgment  of  Antichrist  is  begun:  when 
that  judgment  shall  end  no  human  being  can  tell ;  but,  meanwhile,  as 
we  gaze  on  the  terrors  of  its  progress  and  anticipate  the  yet  greater 
terrors  of  its  end,  it  is  ours  to  join  with  adoring  awe  in  the  song 
which  the  spirit  of  prophecy  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Church  when 
the  vials  of  the  seven  last  plagues  are  being  outpoured — "  Great  and 
marvellous  are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  Saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  0  Lord,  and 
glorify  Thy  name  1  for  Thou  only  art  holy :  for  all  nations  shall  come 
and  worship  before  Thee ;  for  Thy  judgments  are  made  manifest." 
(Rev.  XV.  3,  4.) 

2.  In  the  events  of  the  present  crisis — in  the  war  now  raging 
especially — we  have  an  impressive  exhibition  of  the  judfjment  of  God  on 
sinning  nations.  There  is  deep  truth  in  the  words  of  the  German 
poet  that  "  The  world's  history  is  the  world  judged."  For  the  most 
part,  hitherto,  that  history  has  been  a  record  of  the  sin  of  nations 
ending  in  the  judgment  and  death  of  nations.  In  the  case  of  nations, 
as  surely  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  '^the  wages  of  sin  is  death." 
As  surely,  we  say,  and  more  manifestly,  for  nations  as  such,  have  no 
existence  as  individuals  have,  in  a  future  state  of  being,  that  they 
should  be  judged  and  punished  there.  Nations,  as  such,  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  exist  only  in  this  world,  and  in  this  world  there- 
fore, if  they  repent  not,  they  are  reckoned  with  by  the  King  of 
nations,  and  punished  up  to  the  full  measure  of  their  criminalitj. 
Long  suffering  and  slow  to  wrath,  He  givet&tliQmVn^lVtfis^^A^^xB^Aacai 
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oup  of  national  iniquity,  but  from  that  oup  not  one  drop  eeoapes,  and 
whon  the  last  drop  has  raised  it  to  the  brim,  it  changes  into  a  cup  of 
fiery  retribution,  which  they  must  drain  to  the  dregs,  like  that  giTcn 
to  the  prophet  with  the  command — "  Take  the  wine  cup  of  this  fury 
at  my  hand,  and  cause  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I  send  thee,  to  drink 
it.  And  they  shall  drink,  and  be  moved,  and  be  mad,  because  of  the 
sword  that  I  will  send  among  them."  (Jer.  xxv.  15,  16.)  Here  and 
now  is  the  judgment  day  of  sinning  nations.  Here  and  now  the 
judgment  is  set  and  the  books  are  opened. 

And  how  can  wc  explain  the  dreadfiol  hayoo  wrought  by  the  present 
war  but  aa  the  judgment  of  national  sin)  True,  we  must  beware  of 
rashly  judging  suffering  nations  any  more  than  suffering  indiTiduala 
It  is  not  for  us  with  so  much  national  guilt  on  our  own  heads  to  say 
that  the  nations  agonizing  in  the  present  murderous  conflict  are  sinnen 
above  all  others  because  they  suffer  such  things.  But  when  the 
judgments  of  (>od  are  on  the  earth  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  to 
learn  righteousness,  and  how  can  wo  learn  righteousness  from  His 
judgments  unless  we  see  them  to  be  just  and  right,  the  merited 
punishment  of  sin  1  And  in  regard  to  both  the  nations  on  whom  the 
calamity  of  this  great  war  has  fallen,  may  we  not  say, ''  Is  there  not 
a  cause  ^ " 

Prussia  indeed  has  been  victorious.  But  will  the  glory  and  the 
spoils  of  victory  pay  the  cost  of  it  to  horl  Will  any  indemnity  she 
may  wring  from  France  compensate  for  the  loss  of  so  many  tons  of 
thousands  of  her  bravest  sons,  the  strength  and  glory  of  her  land  1 
Many  a  long  year  will  come  and  go  before  Prussia  will  recover  from 
the  calamitous  effects  of  the  present  war.  It  has  been  a  judgment  to 
Prussia,  and  who  will  say  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  not  done 
right  in  inflicting  it  ?  Some  of  the  German  States  now  fighting  under 
their  King  have  been  intolerant  supporters  of  Popery.  The  high 
Lutheranism  of  its  Protestant  States  is,  in  respect  of  ritualism  and 
laxity  of  discipline,  little  better  than  Popery.  For  a  century  it  has 
been  the  hotbed  of  an  infidel  neology,  which  has  spread  in  its  infect- 
ing influence  into  this  and  other  lands — a  moral  pestilence  of  the  most 
deceitful  and  deadly  kind.  And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  gross  and 
systematic  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  which  prevails  in  Grermany, 
where,  even  in  its  Protestant  States,  it  has  been  regarded  lees  as  a 
day  to  be  kept  holy  by  Divine  appointment  than  as  a  festival  set 
apart  by  the  Church )  And  not  to  speak  of  the  pride  and  ambition 
and  passion  for  warlike  greatness  which  have  long  marked  the  Royal 
House  of  Prussia,  the  prcseut  King,  from  political  motives,  has  shown 
such  deference  to  the  Pope  in  his  pontifical  and  therefore  antiohristiaa 
character,  as  was  unwoitYi^  oi  \i\ie  \i<b^  ^1  ^  ^t^xk^^mg^  taAmq,  and 
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very  diahonouring  to  Christ  But  if  Prussia,  in  these  and  other 
ways  has  sinned,  it  has  deeply  suffered,  and  our  prayer  ought  to  be 
that  the  pride  and  intoxication  of  victory  may  not  keep  it  from  seeing 
its  sin  in  its  suffering.  We  rejoice  in  the  public  recognition  it  has 
made  all  through  this  war  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  battles.  May  it 
see  His  hand  in  the  bloody  death  that  has  overtaken  so  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  its  sons  amidst  tlie  vino-clad  hills  and  valleys  of  France. 
As  for  France — ^pleasure-loving,  pleasure-seeking,  vain-glorious, 
ambitious,  Popisli,  infidel,  utterly-godless  France — we  may  truly  say 
tliat  its  sins  *^  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judgment*'  A 
hundred  years  ago,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  the  Encyclopedists,  as 
they  are  called,  poisoned  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  French 
nation  with  infidehty  and  atheism.  The  terrific  outbreak  of  licen- 
tiousness of  every  kind  in  the  Revolution  of  1789  did  not  carry  the 
poiscmous  and  distempered  humours  out  of  the  body  politic.  These 
have  been  working  on,  showing  themselves  in  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  authority  of  God  and  His  law  and  in  the  prevalence  of  principles, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  dissolve  the  bonds  of  all  society.  But 
the  infidelity  of  France  would  not  have  been  so  prevailing  but  for  its 
Popery ;  for  the  no-belief  of  the  one  is  the  natural  recoil  of  the  human 
mind  from  the  absurd  and  blasphemous  beliefs  of  the  other,  and  both 
alike  destroy  the  authority  of  God  over  the  human  conscience.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  the  rulers  of  France  have  wielded  the 
power  and  resources  of  that  great  nation  for  the  maintenance  and 
propagation  of  Popery.  K  wc  take  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigeuscs,  the  massacre  of  St.  Bai*tholomew,  the 
extermination  of  the  Huguenots  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  nation  has  so  largely  shed  the 
blood  of  God's  8aint&  And  now  that  the  hour  of  judgment  on 
Antichrist  has  come — now  that  the  vials  of  God's  wrath  are  being 
poured  out  on  the  Papacy — can  we  wonder  tliot  His  wrath  should 
come  down  in  special  fearfulness  on  France,  which  has  specially 
signalised  itself  in  doing  the  fedse,  and  foul,  and  bloody  work  of 
the  Papacy — has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  powerfully  destructive 
of  the  ten  horns  on  the  head  of  the  beast?  France  has  been  long  and 
loudly  called  to  repent,  but  it  has  repented  not  to  give  God  glory. 
The  light  of  the  Reformation  streamed  within  its  borders^  but  it  shut 
out  the  holy  and  blessed  light,  it  loved  the  darkness  more  than  the 
light,  and  it  would  not  repent  It  was  made  a  spectacle  of  horror  to 
all  nations  dimng  the  wild  excesses  of  the  Revolutiony  but  it  knew 
not  the  hand  that  «Mite  it,  and  it  would  notziepeati  It  was  trampled 
down  Mid  onMkad  hj  tha  igoa  diRBpfHaobirf  ■  yiiiglw^,  and  th«  flower 
of  ita  populatMMi  miMmiiP*  '■  ■■  ■<  *^  M* i>lai  !■  ■■fci  iJi -^^iiW 
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face  of  Europe,  but  stiU  it  would  not  repent.  The  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Huguenots  is  in  its  skirts  unrepented  of  till  this  day,  and 
now  God,  in  making  inquisition  for  blood,  has  remembered  them,  and 
the  desolation  and  slaughter  that  have  been  wrought  in  France  during 
the  past  few  months  show  to  what  purpose  He  has  remembered  them. 
**  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters  say,  Thou  art  righteous,  0  Ixml, 
who  art,  and  wast,  and  shall  be,  because  thou  hast  judged  thus.  Far 
they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets,  and  Thou  hast  giren 
them  blood  to  drink ;  for  they  are  worthy."     (Rev.  xvi.  5,  6.) 

3.  As  bringmg  judgment  on  sinning  nations,  the  events  of  the 
present  crisis  sound  a  laud  note  of  warning  to  our  own  fuUian,  With 
us,  as  a  nation,  ''even  with  us,  there  are  sins  against  the  Lord  our 
God."  And  it  must  be  the  blindest  infatuation  to  suppose  that  He 
has  come  down  to  judge  the  guilty  nations  and  that  He  will  pass  over 
us.  Especially  in  view  of  the  alarming  fact  that  all  the  warnings 
we  have  received  have  failed  to  break  the  slumbers  of  our  nationil 
security  or  rouse  us  to  national  repentance.  The  judgments  of  God 
are  desolating  the  Papacy  and  the  nations  that  have  supported  it, 
and  as  if  in  open  defiance  of  God  we  are  giving  it  increased  support 
every  year.  The  infidelity,  the  ungodliness,  the  profkneness,  the 
pride,  the  sensuality,  the  vice  of  other  nations  are  bringing  swift  and 
summary  vengeance  on  them ;  and  as  if  the  laws  of  God's  moral 
government  were  suspended  in  fiivour  of  us,  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
same  sins  among  us,  in  the  midst  of  religious  privileges  such  as  no 
nation  on  earth  enjoys,  goes  on  unchecked  while  few  there  are  who 
are  sighing  and  crying  for  all  the  abominations  that  are  done  in  the 
land.  America,  Austria,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  all  have  been 
smitten  before  oiu*  eyes,  and*  instead  of  trembling  and  preparing  to 
meet  our  God  in  our  turn,  our  prevailing  feeling  is,  "  We  sit  as  a 
queen  and  shall  see  no  sorrow."  We  boast  of  our  high  privileges,  as 
if  God  were  not  saying,  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  :  therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities."  We 
boast  of  our  Protestantism,  as  if  the  more  Protestant  we  were,  we 
were  not  the  more  guilty  and  condemned  for  our  support  of  Popery 
and  our  fearfiil  misuse  of  our  open  Bible.  We  boast  of  our  insular 
position,  our  navy,  our  army,  our  volunteers,  as  if  it  was  man  and  not 
the  Lord  Ggd  Almighty  who  was  to  deal  with  us  for  our  national  sin, 
even  He  who  says — "  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and 
though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will  I  bring  thee 
down,  saith  the  Lord."  0 !  that  all  classes  in  the  land  were  awakened 
to  see  that  it  is  the  Almighty  King  of  nations  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,  that  it  is  His  resistless  wrath,  the  power  of  which  no  creature 
JcDOWS;  which  we  have  to  dxeaA,  t^xA  ^X:^\.  x^sciCcfiSi^  ^:»siv  ^esk^^  >a&  «&  a 
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nation  firom  His  wrath  bat  timely  national  repentance  and  reforma- 
tion, according  to  His  Word  and  the  oath  and  vow  of  our  national 
covenant  engagements  to  Him ! 

4.  But  all  is  not  dark.  Even  in  the  events  of  the  present  crisis 
there  is  matter  for  tkanJ^ulness  and  hope.  In  the  deep  sympathy  and 
liberal  contributions  that  have  been  called  forth  on  behalf  of  the 
woimded  on  both  sides  in  this  war,  we  have  surely  evidence  that  the 
beneBoeot  and  meroifol  spirit  of  Christianity  is  stiU  to  no  small 
extent  a  living  power  among  us.  And  we  know  that  the  hour  of 
judgment  on  the  antichristian  powers  of  this  world  is  the  hour  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  the  Church.  When  the  day  of  vengeance 
is  in  Christ's  hearty  Hie  year  of  His  redeemed  is  come.  When  He 
shakes  heaven  and  earth,  as  He  is  now  doing,  it  is  that  the  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  In  the  vigorous  words  of 
Owen,  ''the  nations  shall  be  shuffled  together,  almost  into  their 
primitive  confusion,  and  come  out  new-moulded,  for  the  interest  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  All  the  present  states  of  the  world  are  cemented 
together  by  antichristian  lime,  and  unless  they  be  so  shaken  as  to 
have  every  cranny  searched  and  brushed,  they  will  bo  no  quiet  habi- 
tation for  the  Lord  Christ  and  His  people."  Let  us  rejoice  that 
Christ  sits  on  the  throne  of  Providence  as  King  of  Nations  and  King 
of  Zion,  and  that  however  clouds  and  darkness  may  be  around  that 
throne,  there  still  spans  it — pledge  of  triumph  to  His  cause,  and  of 
deliverance  and  safety  to  all  His  believing,  praying  people — "the 
rainbow  like  unto  an  emerald." 


%XitXtiXViXt. 

Daybreak  in  Spain  ;  or  Sketches  of  l^in  and  the  New  R^ormation,  A  Tour  of  Two 
Months.  By  Rer.  J.  A.  Wylie,  LL.D.  Cassell,  Petter,  k  Oalpin,  London  and 
New  Yoric. 

That  Christ,  as  King  of  nations,  is  overruling  all  movements  among 
the  nations  for  the  good  of  His  Church  is  a  truth  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  recent  history  of  Spain.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Ho  ruleth  in 
the  kingdom  of  men,  who  marks  the  unerring  wisdom  with  which  the 
political  revolution  which  lately  took  place  in  that  country  has  been 
made  to  contribute  in  various  ways  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  revolu- 
tion, which  bids  fair,  if  not  arrested,  to  transform  and  elevate  one  of 
the  basest  of  antichristian  kingdoms  into  a  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ.  The  revolution  which  drove  Isabella  II.  from  her  dis- 
honoured throne  roUed  away  the  stone  from  the  grave  in  which,  for 
long  centuries,  Spain  has  lain  corrupting  in  spiritual  death  :  it  opened 
the  way  for  the  Word  of  Him  who  ia  tlie  \ife  \ft  «CL\«t  \!w^  ^skl  ^  ^isa\ 
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dead  nation ;  and  that  Word  haa  shown  itself  quick  and  poweiAil,  m 
on  Pentecost  and  at  the  Reformation.  Ahready  the  movement  and 
stir  of  a  new  life  are  making  themselves  apparent  all  over  the  land. 

To  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  new  and  marvelloua  moTe- 
ment  is  the  noble  theme  of  Dr.  Wylie  in  the  volume  before  u&  He 
has  thrown  himself  into  the  theme  with  all  the  powers  of  his  aoeom- 
plished  mind,  and  with  all  his  heart  and  souL  Not  content  to  onploy 
second-hand  materials,  he  has  made  a  tour  through  Spain  for  the 
pu^:pose  of  observing  the  work  with  his  own  eyes,  and  hearing  the 
Btoiy  of  it  from  the  actors  in  it.  This  imparts  a  vividness  and  interest 
to  his  narrative  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  ftimiahee  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  its  perfect  accuracy  and  truth. 

Dr.  Wylie's  journey  through  Spain  has  enabled  him  to  do  more 
than  describe  the  religious  reformation  that  is  new-creating  the  natioa 
It  has  enabled  him  to  combine  with  that  a  description  of  the  counttj 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  peopla  His  sketches  of  these  are 
masterly  specimens  of  graphic  and  life-like  delineation,  rather  rich, 
It  may  be,  occasianally  in  colour,  but  embued  with  the  apirit  and 
feeling  of  the  true  artist.  Those  who  have  read  them  will  not  soon 
forget  his  vivid  pictures  of  the  desolation  that  lies  on  the  waste  and 
blighted  plains  of  old  Castile;  of  '^  grand  old  Burgos  "  with  its  squalid 
peasantry  and  fat  priests;  of  the  gigantic  palace  of  the  Escunal, 
standing  lonely  in  the  bleak  wilderness,  where  everything  is  as  it  was 
when  Philip  II.  lived  and  died  in  it;  of  Moonsh  Cordova  with  its 
matchless  cathedral,  a  plantation  of  marble  columns^  covering  from 
ten  to  twelve  acres;  of  sunny  Seville,  where  the  delicious  air  is 
fragrant  with  the  scent  of  orange  groves,  and  the  palm  tree  lifts  up 
its  feathery  crown  against  the  pellucid  sky ;  of  the  airy  and  graceful 
Alhambra,  that  magical  poem  in  marble. 

But  Dr.  Wylie  does  not  merely  paint  the  present  of  Spain.  His 
fuU  historical  knowledge  and  powerful  fancy  enable  him  to  call  up  its 
past,  and  make  it  live  again  before  you.  You  see  the  atUos-ikhfi 
blazing  in  the  Plaza  of  Valladolid,  while  princes  of  the  blood,  ladies 
and  courtiers,  bishops  and  friars,  feast  their  eyes  on  the  spectacle. 
You  see  Philip  II.  with  his  "  pinched,  vindictive  featmres^  protruding 
jaw,  small  peering  eyes,  narrow  forehead,  on  which  toil  and  vexation 
had  planted  many  a  furrow,''  sitting  in  his  cabinet  restlessly  framing 
and  issuing  those  infernal  decrees  that  were  to  exterminate  Pro- 
testantism in  Eiurope.  You  thauk  God  for  the  contrast  between  the 
horrors  of  the  night  through  which  Spain  has  passed  and  the  light  and 
sweetness  of  the  dawn  now  breaking  upon  it. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  tliis  work  is  the  illustration 
which  it  gives,  all  Ihrou^Yi,  oi  Wi^  ^k^^^  ycAkvksqiki^  <;3k^  '^Q^^eic:^  on  the 


inteUeot,  ^  mQralB,  the  material  and  sooial  poroBperity  of  a  nation. 
Dr.  Wjlie  knows  the  genius  and  workings  of  Popezy  as  few  do,  and 
with  true  philosophical  insight  he  shows  that  Popery  has  been  the 
corse  that  has  blighted  Spain's  rich  soil,  beggared,  and  barbarized,  and 
corrupted  its  fine  people,  and  changed  it  from  ''the  lady  of  kingdoms" 
into  a  bye*Word  among  the  nations.  The  contrast  he  shows  to  exist 
between  Spain  as  it  was  under  the  Moors,  and  Spain  as  it  is  under  the 
priests,  is  a  lesson  it  would  be  well  for  our  legislators  to  study. 

But,  after  all^  the  great  interest  and  value  of  the  work  lie  in  the 
yery  fidl  and  satisfactory  details  which  it  gives  regarding  the  spread 
of  the  Gk)8pel  and  the  erection  of  a  Ptotestant  Church  in  Spain.  The 
reader  will  find  the  best  evidence  that  this  work  is  of  Qod,  in  the  &ct 
that  it  has  come  spontaneously  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  which  was 
circulated  secretly  but  most  extensively  through  Spain^  long  years 
before  the  present  movement  came  to  the  surfiEtce.  Interesting  too — 
mere  interesting  far  than  any  romance — ^is  it  to  read,  how  the  per- 
secuted exiles  in  Gibraltar  were  led  to  prepare  for  the  conquest  of 
Spain  to  Christ  months  before  the  door  was  opened  for  their  return ; 
how  so  soon  as  General  Prim  landed  at  Algeciras  they  asked  per- 
mission to  return,  and  got  the  memorable  reply,  ''  You  may  enter 
Spain  with  the  Bible  under  your  arm;"  and  how  they  did  enter, 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might,  and  are  now 
preaching  to  crowds  in  all  the  chief  cities,  training  young  Spanish 
converts  for  the  ministry,  and  are  consolidating  the  Protestant  Church 
on  the  basis  of  a  Confession,  identical  in  doctrine  and  nearly  identical 
in  form,  with  that  which  our  reforming  fathers  drew  up  at  West- 
minster. The  story  has  been  partly  told  in  our  own  pages,  but  it  will 
be  told  to  the  generations  to  come^  and  those  who  have  read  it  once 
will  desire  to  read  it  again. 

The  following  interesting  passage  describes  the  recent  laying  open 
of  the  burning-ground  of  the  martyrs  by  excavations  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid : — 

**  In  order  to  find  a  eoitable  foundation  for  the  houses  which  the  mnnieipaliiy  had 
resolTed  on  erecting  here,  it  was  necessary  to  ran  a  deep  euttiog  through  the  soil 
and  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  on  this  empty  space.  In  digging,  the  workmen 
came  upon  a  subterranean  mound  of  human  remains.  The  dust  was  black  and 
shining,  as  if  steeped  in  oil,  and  formed  a  horisontal  layer  or  bed,  which  stood  out 
in  the  broad  open  trench  from  the  white  gravelly  soil  on  which  it  rested,  and  with 
whidh  it  was  covered  over.  It  was  largely  mixed  with  calcined  bones,  with  skutti 
having  tufts  of  hair,  in  some  instances,  adhering  to  them,  and  jaw-bones  with  human 
teeth,  and  bits  of  charcoaL  This  ghastly  heap  was  evidently  the  memorial  of  some 
tragedy  of  former  times.  What  could  it  be  7  It  was  remembered  that  here  had  been 
the  burning-ground  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  through  many  a  dreary  year  that 
terrible  tribunal  had  celebrated  its  (uUot-dkhfi  <m  this  spot,  and  no  doubt  was  fdlt 
that  these  were  the  remains  of  its  victims.  The  popwlatkm  of  Madxid  flocked  to 
gtte  on  this  itraoge  reooxd  of  a  past  ac^.    'VRMii  ii«ea  Umba  tM&.\(«BMM^*CME% 
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•dnd,  and  what  ware  thair  erimaa?  And  wlien  tliaj  oame  to  know  iiia  true  iniMit 
of  what  had  been  ao  anddenly  diacloaed  to  their  view,  and  to  learn  aometfalng  of  Ik 
tyranny  and  orimea  of  whieh  it  wai  the  ghastly  witneet,  they  were  thrilled  vi& 
horror.  Oiaton  took  up  the  theme  in  the  Cortea,  and  deolaimed  on  '  the  jfnrta  cf 
their  aoil,'  whioh  had  their  '  oorreaponding  Hrata  in  their  hiatoxyj;'  and  tirai 
bronght  many  of  the  Spaniard!  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  miurtyn,  of  wb0H^ 
though  they  had  been  sleeping  here  in  hundreds  and  thousands  in  their  iamediste 
▼ioinity,  they  had  nerer  before  heard  tell.  Terror  fell  upon  the  prieata  when  this 
witness  rose  fhuB  the  dead ;  and,  instead  of  plotting  ho  w  to  oompaaa  the  life  of  the  BiUi 
reader,  they  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  concert  measures  for  proteoting  their  own. 

"  But  how  remailcable  the  timinffot  this  discovery !  Had  it  been  made  kefoteths 
flij^t  of  the  Queen,  and  when  the  priesthood  were  in  power,  tbeae  memorials  would 
have  been  consigned  to  iiie  darimess  from  whieh  they  had  so  unezpeetedly  emeiged. 
In  some  way  or  other  the  matter  would  have  been  hushed  up,  and  oare  taken  th«* 
the  pubhe  should  know  nothing  of  it.  Aa  it  was,  what  had  been  revealed  could  not 
be  hid.  There,  in  presence  of  the  whole  capital,  was  this  yawning  pit,  telling  ils 
dreadful  secret,  and  flashing,  as  it  were,  the  flames  of  tiie  auto^-dorfi  in  the  eyas  of 
all  Spain.    It  was  as  if  the  maxtyrs  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

*'  We  visited  the  spot  during  our  stay  at  Madrid.  The  cutting  is  aeveral  hundred 
yards  in  length,  and  in  depth  not  less,  in  some  places,  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
It  runs,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  right  through  the  centre  of  the  human  heap,  whiek 
is  shown,  of  course,  in  section.  It  ii  seen  on  either  hand,  as  one  passes  along,  lookiog 
like  a  seam  of  the  coal  measures,  vividly  relieved  by  the  white  gravelly  debri»  abovi 
and  below  it.  On  •yftjnining  it,  its  contents  felt  slimy  and  slightly  adhesive.  There 
was  a  laige  quantity  of  bonea ;  we  picked  out  several,  the  smADer  onea  evidently  of 
the  arm  and  the  fingers.  We  might  have  had  any  number ;  and  of  those  that  we 
did  cany  away,  some  were  blackened  from  the  action  of  fiie.  In  the  hei^,  too,  we 
noticed  bits  of  burnt  wood,  fresh,  as  if  the  faggots  of  which,  doubtlees,  they  are  the 
remains,  had  but  yesterday  ceased  to  bhue.  This  dark  wtratum  stretched  along  on 
either  side  of  the  broad  trench  for  at  least  a  hundred  yards,  and  was  from  five  to  ten 
jraxds  in  depth.  This  enabled  us  to  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the  heap.  It  cannot 
be  less  than  three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  with  a  depth  of  ten  yards  or 
thereabouts  at  the  centre.  It  was  forgotten  that  such  a  memorial  existed,  till,  when 
no  one  was  looking  for  it,  the  earth  opened,  and  up  came  this  witneaa  from  the  grave 
to  confront  Borne  with  her  past  iniquities.'* 

We  have  alluded  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  Dr.  Wylie  that  the 
present  religious  awakening  in  Spain  had  its  rise  in  the  secret  difiusion 
and  reading  of  the  Bible  which  had  been  going  on  for  years.  Very 
interesting  are  the  details  which  he  gives  regarding  the  work  of  Bible 
circulation  previous  to  the  revolution  in  1868.  After  noticing  mid 
devoted  labourer  in  that  work  he  goes  on  to  mention  othei*  two  and 
their  methods  of  procedure. 

"  Let  us  name  another.  We  chanced,  by  the  merest  accident  as  it  seemed,  to 
stumble  on  Mr.  Alicante  Walpole,  at  Jerez,  last  October.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the 
labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  Spain  while  it  was  yet  dark.  He  told  us  that,  while 
engaged  as  colporteur  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  had  distributed 
in  Spain  with  his  own  hand  not  fewer  than  60,000  copies  of  the  Word  of  C^od.  In 
those  days  the  roads  in  Spain  were  too  dangerous  to  permit  of  travelling,  unless  in 
caravans,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Turkey.  Even  this  brought  Mr.  Walpole  at  times 
unlocked  for  opportunities.  When  overtaken  by  a  tempest,  as  would  sometimes  be 
the  case,  the  cavalcade  would  seek  shelter  in  the  nearest  wood.  Here  was  an  extem- 
porised congregation,  mode  up  of  Sv^aniards  of  aU  classes  and  from  every  province. 
Unloading  his  mule,  Mz.  Walvc^Ve  'wo-^<i  ^xwi  Vn^2kl  «k'&'^^  «x^t»m1  ^xtas^  SN.  v^  -vj^a 
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aitembly.  When  ilM  itonn  pused,  the  BiUe  wai  pat  btok  «nd  the  journey  xenimed ; 
but  the  wonb  of  the  prophet  or  apoetle  which  hid  been  heard  beneath  the  booghs  of 
the  oak  or  the  cork  tree  would  remain  and  bereheaned  indiatantpartsof  the  eonntry. 
It  hai^ned,  on  one  oooaaiony  that  a  Britiih  nobleman,  onknown  to  Mr.  Walpole,  was 
in  the  company,  and  so  muoh  pleased  was  he  with  what  he  saw  that  he  afterwards 
sent  a  large  remittanoe  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  Hr.  Walpole  was  oftener  than 
onoe  iapffisoned  for  his  serrices  in  the  cause  of  Bible  droulation. 

"  We  name  a  third--Mr.  Olough  at  Seville.  Mr.  Olough  is  an  Kngli'ihman,  uid 
bad  a  previous  and  special  training  for  operating  evangeUstioally  in  Hie  Peninsula. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Spain,  first  of  all,  professionally ;  next,  he  travelled  over 
it  as  a  colporteur ;  heisnowoonneotedwith-tiie  woric  of  training  its  future  preaehers. 
We  were  much  interested  to  hear  Mr.  dou^  relate  the  adroit  way  in  which  he 
managed  to  introduce  the  Bible  into  not  a  few  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Spain.  On 
arriving  at  a  village  his  first  care  usually  was  to  wait  on  the  eurft.  '  There  must,* 
would  Mr.  Ohmgh  say,  'be  many  poor  people  here ;  permit  me  to  hand  yon  a  dollar 
for  their  use.*  This  would  immediately  put  him  on  good  terms  with  the  priest. 
This  was  am  important  point  gained.  Very  soon-^ifc  might  be  next  day,  or  the  day 
after— there  would  come  a  message  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  the  priest  wiihed  to 
see  him.  At  the  interview  that  followed  Mr.  Olough  would  take  care  not  to  be  the 
first  to  speak  on  religion.  He  always  allowed  the  priest  himself  to  introduce  the 
•abject,  and  usually  not  many  minutes  elapied  before  he  did  so.  '  Ah  I  *  would  Mr. 
dough  say,  in  repl^  to  some  observation  which  had  dropped  from  the  priest,  '  that 
is  not  aoooiding  to  what  I  read  in  the  Bible.'  *  A  Bible  1  *  would  the  priest  exdaim, 
'  have  you  a  Bible  ?  *  'Of  course,  as  an  Knglishman,  I  have  a  Bible.  Have  you  no 
BiUe  ?  *  '  No,*  would  be  the  reply ;  '  but  I  should  much  like  to  have  one.'  *  But 
permit  me  to  caution  you,'  would  Mr.  Olough  say ;  '  it  is  a  dangerous  book  for  you  to 
have ;  it  may  get  you  into  trouble.'  '  But,'  would  the  priest  reply  witii  animation, 
*  no  one  shiJl  know  of  it.  I  shall  be  careful.'  '  But  should  your  Bishop  come  to 
know  that  you  have  a  Bible,  I  should  very  much  regret  what  might  follow.*  '  I  will 
keep  it  under  look  and  key,*  would  the  priest  say,  with  increasing  energy ;  '  I  shall 
take  good  care  that  the  Bishop  shall  know  nothing  of  it.  Dont  be  aftidd.'  And 
having  brought  the  matter  to  this  point,  Mr.  Olough  would  give  the  cur6  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptures.  In  a  day  or  so,  the  viUage  doctor  would  come  begging  a  Bible,  and 
Mr.  Olough  would  supply  him  also.  He  would  then  once  more  wait  upon  the  eur6. 
'  Well,  you  have  been  reading  the  Book,  I  presume  ? '  '  To  be  sure  I  have.'  '  And 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ? '  '  Oh,  it  is  a  very  good  book ;  I  like  it  much.'  '  Have  you 
any  objection  that  I  assemble  a  few  of  the  villagers,  and  read  a  chapter  or  so  to  them  ? ' 
'  None  whatever.'  Not  an  evening  would  Mr.  Olough  let  pass  before  he  had  gathered 
a  little  knot  of  the  villagers  round  him  and  commenced  his  readings  to  them  from  the 
Bible.  Not  a  man  of  them  had  seen  or  heard  a  line  of  it  all  their  lives  before.  The 
intensity  of  their  interest,  said  Mr.  Olough,  no  man  can  describe.  They  were  spell- 
bound ;  they  stood  entranced,  like  men  listening  to  some  wondrous  melody  wafted 
to  tiiem  from  some  far-off  sphere." 

We  cordially  commend  this  work  to  our  readers.  They  will  be 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  its  style  and  its  picturesque  descriptions. 
They  will  be  instructed  by  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  its  information. 
They  will  gather  wisdom  from  its  weighty  and  pregnant  reflections. 
They  will  find  food  for  faith  and  grateful  ascription  of  glory  to  God 
in  the  evidence  it  gives  of  the  onward  triumph  of  Christ's  kingdom 
and  the  power  of  that  word  of  His  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 


.  V.V 


dl2  covEKAimira  in  axerica. 

Tht  Quitiim  q!  Prktoipk  now  B^md  in  tks  Free  OkmrA  SptemOp  Miegiardiag  Ik 
Atonemmt,  By  thse  Bev.  Jamet  Kaegregor,  Profeuor  of  Byitematic  Tbedagj, 
New  College,  Bdinbmigh.    Bdinbatsh  :  John  Maolaren,  Princes  Street.    1870. 

This  is  a  calmly  but  powerfully  reasoned  pamphlet  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  latitudinarian  Union.  Those  who  advocate  that  Union 
are  constantly  asserting  that  the  negotiating  Chiirches  must  be  one 
in  doctrine,  seeing  their  Committees  have  affirmed  that  thej  all  receive 
the  Westminster  Confession  in  good  f&ith  and  in  the  same  sense. 
While  clearing  away  a  great  deal  of  other  sophistry  that  has  been 
imported  into  the  advocacy  of  Union,  Professor  Macgregor  deals  with 
that  much  paraded  assertion,  and  shows  it  to  be  perfectly  worthless. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  he  shows  that  the  Committees  are  not  the 
Churches ;  and  then,  appealing  to  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  he 
shows  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Churches  are  not 
of  one  mind  as  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession.  In  particu- 
lar, he  points  to  facts  which  indisputably  prove  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  tolerates  a  doctrine  regarding  the  atonement— 
the  doctrine  of  a  double  reference,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  AmynJdiam — 
which  is  not  only  at  variance  with  the  teaching  of  the  Confession  as 
that  has  always  been  understood  by  the  Free  and  other  Churches,  but 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  firamers  of  the  Confession  directly 
and  consciously  intended  to  shut  out  and  condemn.  The  wh<^e  of 
Professor  Macgregor's  remarks  on  Amyraldism  in  its  relation  to 
Calvinism  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  will  well  repay  study,  apart 
from  their  bearing  on  the  present  question  of  Union.  He  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  into  one  mistake.  He  represents  the  ''  Marrow  of  Modem 
Divinity"  as  addressing  sinners  in  the  words,  "Christ  died  for  you." 
These  words  nowhere  ocoiu:  in  the  "Marrow,*'  though  Dr.  Marshall  would 
fain  persuade  men  they  do.  What  the  '^  Marrow  "  says  is  sometibing 
similar  indeed  in  form,  but  different  in  the  meaniiig  it  suggests — 
vis.,  "  Go  and  tell  every  man  .  .  .  Christ  is  dead  for  him.'^  On 
which  Boston  has  this  note — "  He  saith  fiof,  ^  Tell  every  man  Christ 
died  for  him  ; '  but,  tell  every  man,  *  Christ  is  dead  for  him ' — ^that  is, 
for  him  to  come  to  and  believe  on."  The  Professor  rightly  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  "  Marrow,"  but  it  is  best  to  give  its  very  words. 


COVENANTING    IN   AMERICA. 

In  these  shaking  times  it  is  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  find  the 
friends  of  the  Covenanted  Reformation  binding  themselves  more 
closely  to  it,  and  solemnly  displaying  their  testimony  on  its  behalf 
by  engaging  in  public  Covenanting.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  Scotlaxid)  \egi\Axxi&\i^^  wi  oaJ^^^^jM^  x^a^s:*^  \i;i  \&\sav  its 
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adheiience  to  onr  national  Covenants  at  its  next  meeting,  and  we 
cordially  desire  that  its  members  may,  through  the  Divine  blessing, 
derive  the  strength  and  reviving  from  the  hallowed  exercise  which  it 
has  so  often  been  the  means  of  imparting  in  the  past  The  Old  Light 
section  of  Reformed  Presbyterians  in  America  have  also  resolved  to 
engage  in  social  religious  Covenanting,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
history,  at  their  next  meeting  of  Synod.  They  are  a  church  com- 
prising 8  Presbyteries,  86  congregations,  84  ministers,  and  8,204 
communicants ;  and  from  a  report  of  their  last  meeting  of  Synod  at 
New  York  in  May,  which  we  have  read  in  the  New  York  Semi-Weekly 
Times,  they  appear  to  be  walking  straight  forward  and  with  unfalter- 
ing step  in  the  good  old  paths.  At  that  meeting  they  resolved  to 
engage  in  Covenanting  at  their  next  meeting  of  Synod,  which  is 
appointed  to  be  held  in  May,  1871,  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. They  also  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  Confession  of  Sins,  and 
a  Bond  of  Covenant,  which  they  appointed  to  be  sent  down  in  the 
form  of  overture  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  of  the  ChurcL  A 
copy  of  that  document  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  us  by  a  friend  in 
New  York,  and  we  have  thought  that  the  following  extracts  from  it 
may  interest  and  profit  our  readers.  Our  fHend  states  in  his  com- 
munication that  the  "Bond"  used  by  Original  Seceders,  as  lately 
published  in  the  Magazine,  was  read  by  the  Convener  of  the  Synod's 
Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  overture,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Synod,  and  was  heard  with  evident  approval  and  satisfaction.  Of 
course,  being  in  America,  their  Bond  necessarily  differs  somewhat  in 
form  from  ours  : — 

We  lament  ih&t  as  professing  witnesses  for  Christ,  we  have  failed  in  obedience  to 
His  command,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  to  make  known  His  will  and 
law  among  the  nations,  and  to  acuninister  with  fidelity  the  law  and  discipline  of  His 
own  house.  While  property  is  hoarded  up,  or  wasted  upon  the  luxuries  and  vanities 
of  life,  and  in  very  many  oases  upon  objects  pernicious  to  both  body  and  soul,  means 
are  wanting  to  make  known  the  way  of  salvation  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen.  We 
confeas  wd  bewail  our  forgetfulness  of  the  obligations  laid  upon  us  by  the  Covenants 
of  oar  fathers,  in  that  we  have  often  walked  contrary  thereunto,  in  not  testifjing 
folly  and  clearly  in  word  and  act  for  the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  the 
Church  and  the  Prince  of  the  kin^  of  the  earth.  We  have  sinned,  too,  in  that 
while  witnessing  for  social  covenantmg  as  an  ordinance  of  Qod,  binding  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  we  have  not  as  a  Chiirch  in  this  country,  oy  our  own 
act,  performed  the  duty. 

We  humble  ourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Just  and  Holy  one,  in  view  of  the  many 
and  great  iniquities  of  the  land  in  which  we  live.  The  nation  refuses  to  own  its 
responsibility  to  God  and  to  the  Mediator;  to  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible  in  national  affairs;  and  to  countenance  and  encourage  the  true  Christian 
religion.  Atheists,  infidels,  and  all  classes  of  vile  men,  are  made  constitutionaJIr 
eligible  to  the  most  responsible  positions  under  the  Government.  Consonant  with 
these  essential  defects,  the  history  of  the  Government  has  been  largely  one  of 
oppression  and  injustice  towards  its  aboriginal  and  coloured  people,  of  iniquitous 
distinction  of  caste,  while  Sabbath  desecration,  prostitution  of  the  oath,  official 
corruption  and  dishonesty,  profanation  of  the  name  of  Qod,  murder,  drunkenness, 
excess  and  rioting,  violation  of  the  ordinance  of  marxiage,  vanity  of  apparel,  sinfiii 
extravagance,  lying  and  deceit,  are  become  common  and  ordinary  sins.  IImm  and 
aU  other  transflpressions  whereof  oar  people  andlKnii  ix«f;Qa^^'«%^Mte%\isi  ^ 
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ledge,  and  to  be  humbled  on  mooount  of  ihem^^  that  all  men  may  see  that  ri^ieou- 
new  belongeth  onto  Qod,  and  ahame  and  oonniaion  of  face  unto  us,  as  appears  thii 

day. 

Form  of  Oovenaih'. 
We,  Ministers,  Elders,  Deacons,  and  Members  of  the  Reformed  PresbyteriaB 
Ghnroh  in  the  United  States,  with  our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most  Hi^  God,  do 
protest  by  this  our  oath : — 

1.  That  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  with  a  deep  conviction  of  Hii 
awful  majesty  and  glorjr,  of  His  omniscience,  His  purity,  His  justice,  and  His  grace; 
of  our  guilt  and  total  depravity  by  nature,  and  our  utter  inability  to  save  ounelns 
fnmi  deserved  condemnation  to  everlasting  punishment ;  with  renunciation  of  sll 
dependence  on  our  own  righteousness  as  the  ^und  of  pardon  and  aceeptance  with 
God,  we  receive  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  he  is 
offered  in  the  Gospel  to  be  our  Saviour— the  Holv  Spirit  to  be  our  Enli^tener, 
Sanotifier,  and  Guide — and  God  the  Father  to  be  our  everlasting  portion ;  we 
approve  and  accept  of  the  Covenantjof  Grace  as  all  our  salvation  ana  desire,  and 
take  the  moral  law  as  disi>en8ed  by  the  Mefliator,  Chhst,  to  be  the  rule  of  our  life, 
and  to  be  obeyed  bv  us  in  all  its  precepts  and  prohibitions. 

Aiming  to  live  for  the  glory  of  God  as  our  chief  end,  we  will,  in  reliance  upon 
God*8  grace,  and  feeling  our  inability  to  perform  any  spiritual  duty  in  our  own 
strength,  diligently  attend  to  searching  the  Scriptures,  religious  conversation,  the 
duties  of  the  closet,  the  household,  the  fellowship  meeting,  and  the  sanctuary,  and 
will  seek  in  them  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  We  do  solemnly  promise 
to  depart  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  live  soberly,  lighteously,  and  godly  in  this 
present  world,  commending  and  encouraging  by  our  example,  temperance,  charity, 
and  godliness. 

2.  That  after  careful  examination,  having  embraced  the  system  of  faith,  order, 
and  worship  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  summarised  as  to  doctrine  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  Reformed  Presbyterian  Testimony, 
and,  as  to  oider  and  worship,  justly  set  forth  in  substance  and  outline  in  the  West- 
minster Form  of  Church  Government  and  Directory  for  Worship,  we  do  publicly 
profess  and  own  this  as  the  true  Christian  faith  and  religion,  and  tne  system  of  order 
and  worship  appointed  by  Christ  for  His  own  house,  and,  by  the  grace  of  Gkxl,  we 
will  sincerely  and  constantly  endeavour  to  understand  it  more  fully,  to  hold  and 
observe  it  in  its  integrity,  and  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  the  same  to  posterity. 
We  solemnly  reject  whatever  is  known  by  us  to  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God, 
our  recognised  and  approved  manuals  of  faith  and  order,  and  the  great  principles  of 
the  Protestant  Reformation.  Particularly  we  abjure  and  condemn  infiaelity,  under 
all  its  various  aspects  ;  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  the  divine  exintonce  ;  Pantheism, 
with  its  denial  of  the  divine  personality  ;  Naturalism,  with  its  denial  of  the  divine 
Providential  Government ;  Spiritualism,  with  its  denial  of  the  Bible  redemption  * 
Indifferentism,  with  its  denial  of  man's  responsibility ;  Formalism,  with  its  denial  of 
the  power  of  godliness.  We  abjure  and  condemn  Popery,  with  its  arrogant  assump- 
tion of  supremacy  and  infallibility ;  its  corrupt  and  heretical  teachings  ;  its  dogma 
of  Immaculate  Conception  ;  its  hostility  to  civil  and  religions  liberty — to  the  prepress 
of  society  in  civilisation  and  intelligence,  and  especially  its  denial,  in  common  with 
infidelity,  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  in  morality  and  religion  by 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  schools  enjoying  its  pntronsge  and  support. 

Believing  Presbyterianism  to  be  the  only  divinely  instituted  form  of  government 
in  the  Christian  Church,  we  disown  and  reject  all  other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  poli^, 
as  without  authority  of  Scripture,  and  as  damaging  to  purity,  peace,  and  unity  in  the 
household  of  faith. 

We  reject  all  systems  of  false  religion  and  will-worship,  and  with  these  all  forms 
of  secret  oath-bound  societies  and  orders,  as  ensnaring  in  their  nature,  pernicious  in 
their  tendency,  and  perilous  to  the  liberties  of  both  Church  and  State  ;  and  pledge 
ourselves  to  pray  and  labour  acconling  to  our  power,  that  whatever  is  contrary  to 
godlbiess  may  be  removed,  and  the  Church  beautified  with  universal  conformity  to 
the  law  and  will  of  her  Divine  Head  and  Lord. 

8.  Persuaded  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  legitimate  power ;  that  he  has  instituted 
civil  government  for  His  own  glory  and  the  good  of  man,  that  he  has  appointed  his 
Son,  the  Mediator,  to  headship  over  the  nations  ;  and  that  the  Bible  is  the  supreme 
law  and  rule  in  national  as  in  all  other  things,  we  will  maintain  the  responsibility  of 
nations  to  Grod,  the  rightful  dominion  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  commonwealth,  and 
the  obligation  of  nations  to  legislate  in  conformity  with  the  written  Word.  We 
take  ourselves  sacredly  bound  to  reflate  all  our  civil  relations,  attachments,  pro- 
fessions and  deportment  by  our  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  I^ord,  our  King,  Law- 
giver and  Judge ;  Mxd  by  tVv\%,  oxxx  oaWv,  -wc  wt^  \\sAtoA.  to  v^<)mote  the  interests  of 
public  order  and  iuatice,  io  «u.pv^T\,  Oaft^ixlvKk^j  ^tc^^ws^t  Sa  V$t  "Csifc  ^^n^  A  >3bs^ 
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oommonwealth  in  which  we  dwell,  and  to  punue  this  object  in  all  thingi  not  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  Ood,  or  inconsistent  with  public  dissent  from  an  unscriptural  and 
immoral  civil  power. 

We  will  pray  and  labour  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  our  country  and  for  its  re- 
formation by  a  constitutional  recognition  of  God,  as  the  source  of  aU  power,  of  Jesns 
Christ  as  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Supreme  rule,  and  of 
the  true  Christian  relifi^on,  and  we  will  continue  to  refuse  to  incorporate  by  any  act, 
with  the  political  body,  until  this  blessed  reformation  has  been  secured. 

4.  That,  believing  the  Church  to  be  ane^  and  that  all  the  saints  have  communion 
with  Qod  and  with  one  another  in  the  same  Covenant ;  believing,  moreover,  that 
schism  and  sectarianism  are  sinful  in  themselves,  and  inimical  to  true  religion ;  and 
trusting  that  divisions  shall  cease,  and  the  people  of  God  become  one  Catholic  Church 
over  ^the  earth,  we  will  pray  and  labour  for  the  visible  oneness  of  the  Church  of 
God  in  our  own  land  and  tnroughout  the  world,  on  the  basis  of  truth  and  of  Scrip- 
tural order.  Considering  it  a  principal  dutjr  of  our  profession  to  cultivate  a  holy 
brotherhood,  we  will  strive  to  maintain  Christian  friendship  with  pious  men  of  evenr 
name,  and  to  feel  and  act  as  one  with  all  in  every  land  who  pursue  this  grand  end. 
And  as  a  means  of  securing  this  great  result,  we  will  by  dissemination  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  truth  herein  professed,  and  by  cultivating  and  exercising 
Christian  charity,  labour  to  remove  stumbling-blocks,  and  to  gatner  into  one  the 
scattered  and  divided  friends  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

5.  Rejoicing  that  the  enthroned  Mediator  is  not  only  King  in  Zion,  but  King  over 
all  the  earth,  and  recogniadng  the  obligation  of  His  command  to  go  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  g08x>el  to  every  creature,  and  to  teach  all  nations,  bHptijsing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  resting  with  faith 
in  the  promise  of  His  perpetual  presence  as  the  pledge  of  success,  we  hereby  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  great  work  of  making  known  God's  light  and  salvation  among  the 
nations,  and  to  this  end  will  labour  that  the  Church  ma^  oe  provided  with  an  earnest, 
self-denying,  and  able  ministry.  Profoundly  conscious  of  past  remissness  and 
neglect,  we  will  henceforth,  by  our  prayers,  pecuniaiy  contributions,  and  personal 
exertions,  seek  the  revival  of  pure  and  unaefiled  religion,  the  conversion  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  Christ,  that  all  men  may  be  blessed  in  Him,  and  that  all  nations  may 
call  Him  blessed. 

6.  Committing  ourselves  with  all  our  interests  to  the  keeping  of  Him  in  whom  we 
have  believed  :  m  faithfulness  to  our  own  vows,  and  to  the  Covenants  of  our  fathers 
and  to  our  children  whom  we  desire  to  lead  in  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
love  to  all  msjoldnd,  especially  the  househQld  of  faith,  in  obe^ence  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  everlasting  God  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  we  will  bear  true  testimony  in  word  and  in  deed  for  every  known  part  of 
divine  truth,  and  for  all  the  ordinances  appointed  by  Christ  in  his  longdom,  and  we 
will  tenderly  and  charitably,  but  plainly  and  decidedly  oppose  and  discountenance 
all  and  every  known  error,  immorality,  neglect  or  perversion  of  divine  institutions. 
Taking  as  our  example  the  faithful  in  all  ages,  and  most  of  all,  the  blessed  Master 
Himself,  and  with  our  eye  fixed  upon  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  sealed 
with  their  blood  the  testimony  which  they  held,  we  will  strive  to  hold  fast  the  pro- 
fession of  our  faith  without  wavering,  in  hope  of  the  crown  of  life,  which  fadeth 
not  away. 

Finally,  we  enter  upon  this  solemn  act  of  covenanting  before  the  Omniscient  God, 
with  unfeigned  purpose  of  paying  our  vow.  All  sinister  and  selfish  ends  and  motives 
we  solemnhr  disavow,  and  protest  that  we  have  no  aim  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
present  and  everlasting  welfare  of  immortal  souls.  And  our  prayer  to  God  is  and 
shall  be,  to  strengthen  us  by  His  Holy  Spirit  to  keep  this  our  promise,  vow,  and  oath, 
and  to  bless  our  humble  attempt  to  glonfy  His  name  and  honour  His  truth  and  cause 
with  such  success  as  will  bring  salvation  to  our  own  souls,  the  wider  spread  and 
triumph  of  truth  and  holinescL  and  the  enlargement  and  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
one  God,  be  glory  in  the  Church  throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen. 


fiottB  on  (EaleBiajstijcal  JlffaitB. 

Spain. — In  the  Times  of  B^freshing,  for  October,  the  organ  of  the  Spanish  Evange- 
lization Society,  which  has  been  honoured  to  do  so  much  in  giving  the  Gospel  to 
Spain,  there  is  an  account  of  a  new  and  most  interesting  movement  am<mg  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  of  that  country.    It  is  Vkoaded.  V>^  ^  ^'gax  \&iist^^^Ct»>^V8>!^ 
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poMs  to  foand  a  new  eodetiMiical  organisation,  separate  from  the  Chnrcfa  of  Borne, 
though  not,  as  yet,  avowedly  Protestant  in  character,  called  the  Christian  Natioiuu 
Free  Church  of  Spain.  This  eminent  priest  commenced  reading  prayers  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  administering  all  sacraments  gratuitously.  He  alf  o  d«Milared 
hubelief  to  be  only  that  which  he  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Bv-and-bye  other 
priests  began  to  foUow  his  example.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  tried  to  expel  them 
Rom  their  Churches,  but  the  Government  protected  them  on  the  ground  that  religioai 
freedom  was  fuUv  established  in  the  country.  The  seceding  priests  held  their  fin»t 
Assembly  at  Madrid  in  July,  when  ninety  ex-priests  assisted  either  by  their  presence 
or  by  proxy.  "Hie  result^**  writes  D.  Shaw,  Esq.,  of  Cordova,  **  was  most  satisfac- 
tory ;  the  ideas  of  Senor  Mora  as  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  new  Church  being 
aooepted  bv  alL  As  manv  priests,  also,  were  daUy  giving  in  their  adhesion,  it  wu 
proposed  dat  the  Assembly  should  be  adjourned,  until  the  15th  of  August,  when, 
on  two  hundred  priests  havins  given,  under  their  signature,  an  avowal  of  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Koman  Church,  they  should  form  themselves  into  a  corporate  bodj, 
and  make  themselves  known  as  such  to  the  Government ;  and  at  the  same  time 
formally  protest  agahist  the  new  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  refuse 
to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Rome  as  representing  in  any  way  the  universal  Church 
of  Christ.**    "We  look  upon  this  new  national  movement,"  adds  Mr.  Shaw,  **as  a 

EHkt  break  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Spain.**    The  Lord  grant  that  it  msy 
ue  in  a  great  accession  to  the  one  true  Protestant  Church  of  Chnst  now  so  hope- 
fully planted  in  that  Popish  land  ! 

Thb  Union  Movsment  in  thi  Reformed  Presbtterian  Church.— Our  readers 
will  soaroely  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  has 
resolved  that  union  with  the  Free  and  U.  P.  Churches  on  the  basis  presently  pro- 
posed, will  involve  no  compromise  or  surrender  of  any  principle  held  by  the  Reformed 
Ptesbyterian  Church.  Oi  course,  if  this  is  so,  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  is 
oondemned  as  guilty  of  schism  all  these  many  years,  in  standing  aloof  from  Churches 
with  which  it  was,  in  point  of  principle,  perfectly  at  one.  Nay,  it  condemns  itself 
of  bearing  false  witness  against  its  neighbour,  for  it  has  all  along  testified  against 
Churches  as  being  unsound  and  unfaithful,  which  it  now  declares  to  have  been  all 
the  while  as  sound  and  as  faithful  as  itself !  We  are  glad  to  find  that  there  is  one 
minister  and  congregation  who  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  Church  of  their  fathers 
humble  itself  to  such  self-condemnation,  and  end  its  days  by  such  a  **  happy 
despatch.**  A  copy  of  a  "  memorial  **  has  been  sent  us,  which  the  Session  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  congregation  of  Stranraer  have  laid  on  the  table  of  their 
Presbytery,  setting  forth  six  good  and  valid  reasons  in  proof  of  the  averment  that 
union  od  the  basis  proposed  would  necessitate  an  abandonment  of  their  Testimony. 
Had  space  permitted  we  would  have  quoted  part  of  this  "memorial,**  which  is 
admiriu>le  auke  for  its  truth,  its  force,  and  its  spirit.  We  can  only  say,  all  honour 
to  the  memorialists  for  their  courage  and  consistency  I 


j0rtign  ittij5J5i0ttarB  IttUIligttta. 

INDIA. 

The  Miuionarp  Magazine  contains  a  most  interesting  letter  from  an  English  ofiicer, 
respecting  the  wonderful  work  going  on  among  the  Teloogoos.  We  extract  the 
following : — 

THE  KOLES. 

For  yean  Christianity  has  been  in  some  degree  self -propagating  among  the  Koles, 
as  it  promises  soon  to  become  among  the  Sonthals.  At  a  village  about  thirty-six 
miles  from  Ranchee,  a  man  remarked  a  short  time  ago  that  only  two  families 
remained  heathen,  adding  that  every  stranger  that  came  to  the  village  soon  became 
a  Christian.  Although  a  Kole  who  becomes  a  Christian  is  no  longer  allowed  to  eat 
and  drink  with  his  heathen  relations,  yet  he  gains  rather  than  loses  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen.  He  becomes  more  independent  and  better  informed, 
and  frequently  endeavours  to  resist  the  unjust  and  illegal  exactions  of  the  Hindu 
thUeedar.  Again,  some  become  Christians  because  they  believe  that  by  doing  so 
they  escape  from  the  power  of  the  malignant  hongoi.  At  every  village  there  b  at 
least  one  small  clump  of  trees  which  hasoeen  left  standing  when  the  forest  was  first 
cleared.  This  is  called  a  iarna  (refuge),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  abode  fA  a  bonga. 
The  heathen  dare  not  toucVi  one  of  theso  trees^  but  they  see  that  Christians  cut 
ihem  with  impunity,  axkd  ^enoa  ^t^i^x  IVsaX  ^^1A  VmgoaYApt^  \^  V^^^^"^  ^"^^^  them.   ^ 
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